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clination to participate in its efforts, I have 
not the leisure, &c. .... Should the 
work proceed you will find me, if no a fellow 
labourer, a cordial well wisher." 

6. " I think it would be the means of dif- 
fusing much valuable information, which, for 
the want of such a medium, is now locked up 
in the minds of individual superintendents. I 
shall be most happy to subscribe to the Jour- 
nal, which I sincerely hope may be estab- 
lished." 

7. " I am glad to find that you have under- 
taken the duties of Editor to the Journal ; I 
wish you every success, and shall be glad to 
become a subscriber." 

8. "Although I most cordially wish you 
success in the undertaking which you are 
about to embark, I fear it will not be in my 
power to offer you any efficient aid ; never- 
theless I am so much interested in the success 
of the Journal, that I will try to do a little 
towards promoting it." 

9. That a Journal would be usefiil I have 
no doubt, I wish one could be founded. It is 
many years since I submitted the subject to a 
gentleman, who has always taken a warm 
interest in the advancement of science as ap- 
plied to the insane." 

10. " Should any practical or interesting 
case arise here, I shall be only too happy to 
place you in possession of the same." 

11. I quite agree with you that such a 
Journal is much required by this particular 
branch of the profession. If I can in any way 
assist you, either by the contribution of occa- 
sional cases of interest, or by any other means, 
I shall be very happy to do so." 

12. "I shall most gladly do what may lay 
in my power, to promote so desirable an object 
as that which you have in view." 

13. "I will most readily cooperate in the 
working of the proposed Journal, and will 
contribute as much as I can. I sincerely wish 
you success." 

14. "I shall be most happy to do my best 
in promoting the usefulness of the proposed 
Journal, which to be useful must be practical. 
When you want a page or two let me know." 

15. "I should be glad not only to see the 
existence of a Journal such as that you men- 
tion, but also to contribute to the same." 

16. " K found practicable, I am satisfied 
that the Journal would prove tlie remedy of 
the Association. From the anxieties I have 
had, I feel sure that the juniors of the pro- 
fession would derive great benefit (from the 
Journal), and would probably return enthu- 
siastic support. 

17. "I will do all I can to help you, and I 
enclose an article." 

18. "I wish you every success." 



19. " If I can be of any service in assisting 
you I shall be most happy. I am convinced 
of the very great want of such a Journal." 

20. " Your plan of it (the Journal) seems ex- 
cellent, and I should certainly rejoice to see an 
independent Journal devoted to psychology." 

21. "I approve most cordially of the estab- 
lishment of the Journal. I shall be most 
happy to send any papers I may have for 
publication." 

22. "I should not withhold my humble sup- 
port from any periodical of which you were 
the Editor." 

23. "I most cordially wish that it (the 
Journal) may be established and may succeed. 
In regard to my ability to contribute to it, I 
should be glad occasionally to send a short 
communication." 

24. " I am very much pleased that the So- 
ciety of Superintendents wish to establish a 
Journal. I hope the matter will not drop, as I 
think a great deal of useful knowledge may be 
brought forward on the treatment of insanity, 
by men more experienced on that subject than 
others possibly can be. I shall be most happy 
to forward cases, and to do all in my power 
towards the success of the work." 

25. " I have always thought that a Journal 
of contributions from medical superintendents 
of county and other asylums should be at- 
tempted, and am glad to hear that you are 
willing to undertake the duties of Editor." 

26. " If time and opportunity allow, I shall 
be happy to give my mite in aid." 

27. " I trust that the proposed Journal may 
succeed." 

28. " In reply to your circular I beg to say, 
that I fully intended to prepare a pa|>er for 
your proposed Journal, and had already com- 
menced one." 

29. " I shall have much pleasure in contri- 
buting to your proposed Journal." 

Three superintendents who did not send 
written replies to the circular, have given the 
Editor verbal promises of support ; and four 
others whose appointments were very recent, 
were unfortunately overlooked in sending the 
circular. 

The above passages — with one exception 
from the superintendent of a large private 
asylum — are extracted from the letters of men 
who have distinguished tlieraselves as the su- 
perintendents and physicians of our county 
asylums and of the largest public hospitals 
for the insane. With the exception of one or 
two gentlemen exclusively engaged in private 
practice, they were received "/row all the metn- 
hers of any infinence or status in the Association,^* 

With this double cull to the work, first at 
Oxford, and next in the replies to the circular, 
we cordially undertake the establishment and 
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conduct of the Journal, feeling assured that 
the enterprise possesses the best wishes of our 
psychiatric brethren, and that we may safely 
depend upon them for an amount of literary 
assistance amply sufficient to maintain the use- 
ful and practical character of this publication. 

The aims and objects of the Asylum Jour- 
nal will be, to afford a medium of inter- 
communication between men engaged in the 
construction and management of asylums, in 
the treatment of the insane, and in all sub- 
sidiary operations ; it will therefore embrace 
topics, not only interesting to medical men, 
but to visiting justices, asylum architects, and 
chaplains ; nothing will be excluded which is 
not foreign to the modem system of the care 
and treatment of the insane. It will be a 
record of improvements and experiments in 
psychotherapeutics ; whether in medicine, hy- 
giene, diet, employment, and recreation ; or 
in the construction, fittings, organization, and 
management of asylums. It will notice new 
opinions in the physiology of the nervous 
system, and the neurologicsd observations and 
discoveries of every kind. 

It will be conducted with a studious regard 
to the principles of justice and fair play, in 
assigning to every labourer in its pages the 
credit due to his work. 

" Falmam qui meruit ferat" 

For this purpose, and for the satisfaction of 
the reader, all papers, except when an especial 
wish is expressed to the contrary, will have 
the names of the authors attached to them. 
By this warranty all statements of fact will be 
authenticated, and opinions be estimated. 

It is hoped that it will afford a means of 
conveying to Visiting Justices and others, in 
whose hands is vested the ultimate authority 
in the government of asylums, much valuable 
information respecting their own duties, which 
has not hitherto reached them through any 
other channel. 

That the governing bodies of lunatic asy- 
lums and hospitals are much in need of some 
instruction respecting the principles on which 
their duties should be discharged, is sufficiently 
evident, from the imperfect arrangements both 
of accommodation and management still to be 
found in many asylums; from the excessive 
expenditure which has often been permitted 
in the architectural department, and the con- 
trasting, but not counteracting, parsimony in 
matters more immediately affecting the weflare 
of the patients ; from their not unfrequently 
converting that which should be a hospital, 
even for patients incapable of perfect cure, 
into a great almshouse ; from their forget- 
fulness that insanity is a disease, and their 
consequent want of the due appreciation of 
medical science in its treatment. 



These allegations are indeed only true of 
a certain number of our governing bodies; 
we readily admit that, for the most part, they 
discharge their duties in a spirit of benevo- 
lence, justice, and sound discretion ; and that 
they repose much confidence in, and are much 
guided by, their medical officers. The excep- 
tions, however, are sufficiently numerous ; and 
even in the most favoured instances, the opin- 
ions of a single superintendent expressed in 
the Board-room must possess much less weight 
than after having been communicated in a 
publication like the Asylum Journal, and 
tested by the examinations of his professional 
brethren in other counties. 

An object of the Journal of much utility, 
though of minor import^ce to those above 
stated, will be that of making known through- 
out all asylums the want of any one of them ; 
of supplying a medium for asylum advertise- 
ments. 

The want of such an advertising medium 
has been pointed out to the Editor by several 
superintendents, by whom it has been much 
felt. The advertisements referred to were not 
those which are inserted as a matter of course 
in the weekly medical periodicals, but were 
those for fittings, clothing, servants, and the 
thousand little matters, in which the informa- 
tion of one superintendent may be of great 
economical service to others. 

The Editor hopes that the superintendents 
of asylums will make use of the Journal for 
this purpose to the fullest extent in their 
power. He also trusts they will feel no dis- 
appointment at the unassuming garb in which 
the work is introduced to them. That it will 
not provoke the remark 

" Amphora coepit 

Institui, currente rot&, cur urceus exit ? " 

The Editor, remembering that amphoric re- 
sonance is oflen symptomatic of decay, has 
indeed thought it rigl^t in the commencement 
of his undertaking to begin almost from the 
gallipot ; he however begs to remind his read- 
ers, not only that real utility dignifies aU 
things, but also that should occasion require, 
and prosperity justify the use of a more pre- 
tentious vessel, such a change can always 
readily be made. 

The issue of the Journal will at first take 
place once in six weeks, or at the semiquarterly 
periods; a less frequent issue having been 
thought incompatible with its mission as a 
means of intercommunication between asylum 
officers. Should it be found upon trial that 
this interval is too great, it will readily be 
shortened. 

The Journal will be supplied to members of 
the Association through their booksellers, or 
on the receipt of sixteen pence in stamps for 
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postage it will be supplied to them for one 
year by post ; to other persons each number 
-will be charged sixpence, or by post eightpence. 
We have now only to beg the kind support 
of our brother officers ; to promise a con- 
scientious discharge of the responsible duties 
we have undertaken, and to begin. 



SiaH8tic$ qfLamd cUtached to the County Asylums of 
England^ by John Thubnax, m.i>., Medical Super- 
ititendent of the Wiltshire County AsyhoL 

Having had occasion to enqoire into the amount 
and appropriation of tiie land attached to the several 
County Asylums of England, and having, during the 
course of ti^e past summer, had ** Returns " from nearly 
the whole of these institutions obligingly conmiuni- 
cated to me, I have been induced to throw them into 
a tabular form, and communicate the whole to the 
Ast/btm Journal of Insanity, in the pages of which 
they may perhaps prove useful to the conmiittees of 
visitors and superintendents of such establishments. 
A few remarks are perhaps called for in illustration of 
the table. 

It will hardly be contested, that with regard to the 
quantity of hmd, which it is desirable to attach to 
asylums for the insane, in different localities and for 
different dassess of socie^, we are not in a position to 
insist on any fixed or determinate standard. This, 
indeed, should vary with the varying circumstances 
of districts and conmmnities ; and a diversity of pro- 
vinous must itself be deemed useful, as promotive of 
experiment and enquiry, as to the development of 
agricultural as well as of other modes of employment 
In this, as in all other respects, may the public asylums 
of this country be long spared the infliction of the 
dicta of an assumed optimism, which must be destruc- 
tive of all individual efforts at advance, and must tend 
to reduce all to the common level of a self-satisfied 
mediocrity. 

If we confine our attention to the cmiumstances of 
county asylums for the insane poor, it would be rash 
to assume any certain proportion of land as alike 
suitable in every instance. In their report for 1847, 
the Ck>mml88ioners in Lunacy recommend that, in 
pauper asylums the proportion of land ^should, as 
far as possible, be in the ratio of at least one acre to 
ten patients.*^ This, it may be presumed, is a mini' 
muM quantity ; for in agricultural districts, there can 
be no doubt that a much larger proportion is really 
desirable. 

I will now turn to the table itself, which comprises 
thirty-four asylums in England and Wales, being all 
the county asylums, together with the Borough Asy- 
lum for Birmingham, and the General Asylum at 
Northampton, which seem naturally to fall under the 
same head. 

Of the nineteen asylums in existence, when the 

Commission of Lunacy assumed its functions, about 

two-thirds of the number fell below, and some very 

much below, the 'standard recommended : and only 

• CommlMlaDert' Report, p. S23. 



two of the number (15 and 28, Leicester and Suffolk) 
at all exceeded it. 

The converse however obtains with thirteen asylums 
established since 1847, the date of this report of the 
Commissioners. In seven of these (Nos. 7, 16, 19, 26, 
30, 31, and 33,) the proportion of land is higher, in six 
(Nos. 7, 16, 26, 31, 32, and 33,) very much higher, tlian 
that prescribed ; in five (Noa 3, 6, 1 3, 14, and 25,) is about 
that recommended ; and in two instances only (Nos. 2 
and 17,) faUs below the required amount There can 
be no doubt that it is to the judicious exercise of their 
functions by the Commissioners in Lxmacy, that we 
owe the general recognition, which is here apparent, 
of the necessity for a sufficient amount of land being 
provided in connection with every pauper asylum. 
The inadequacy of the original provision in the case of 
many of the older asylums is the more to be regretted, 
as, in the majority of such instances, it appears hardly 
possible to remedy this defect, in consequence of the 
land in the immediate neighbourhood not being pur- 
chaaeable; or if so, only at the most extravagant prices. 
The superintendent of one asylum complains, that he 
has space only for a few piggeries ; another, that he 
has but just garden ground enough to find the estab- 
lishment in vegetables ; and several lament the utter 
inadequacy of their farms for the proper development 
of the industrial system among the patients. 

In all cases it appears desirable, in an economic 
point of view, that the ground should be sufficient for 
the production of all the vegetables (including that 
most important vegetable, the potato), milk, and at 
least part of the butter, which would be required for 
the use of the establishment ; for it is assumed, that it 
can hardly ever be other than more costly to purchase 
these necessary articles of consumption, than to pro- 
duce them ; to say nothing of the advantage and satis- 
fact of securing the supply of fresh vegetables and 
unadulterated milk. 

But the labour which an asylum can command from 
the male patients, ought to provide more than this, at 
least in agricultural districts, where some profit should 
be derived from the sale of farm produce, not required 
for the use of the establishment. 

Whether it is expedient that com should be grown 
for the consumption of the inmates, or for sale, must 
be regarded as an open question ; and it is one which 
will probably divide the opinions both of experienced 
economists and fanners on the one hand, and of me- 
dical superintendents on the other. To be carried 
out advantageously, a mnch larger farm is of course 
implied, than that hitherto recommended by the Com- 
missioners : but I am not prepared to say, that where 
opportunities exist for it, the plan is not worthy of a 
fiiir trial One can hardly see why a profit should not 
be made ; and I am sure, that by affording opportu- 
nities for agricultural pursuits on a more varied and 
extended scale, it would be beneficial and gratifying 
to many of the patients. When the tillage is not con- 
fined to spade labour, and when the plough and the 
harrow are brought into requisition, there is more 
scope for drawing out the capabilities of individual 
patients, and the pleasure connected with these various 
operations, and those of the stack-yard and bam-fioor, 
is not to be slighted as a beneficial agent. With the 
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steam-power existing in many aflylums, there can be 
no difficnltj as to converting the com into floor ; and 
provision for doing this has actoaUy been made at the 
Wilts County Asylum- 
Similar arguments may be employed in favour of 
the introduction of grazing, and the production of the 
whole or part of the meat required for the use of the 
establishment I will not, however, pursue this subject 
further, but will merely observe, that in order for the 
system to answer in an economic point of view, it 
supposes the employment of able and conscientious 



officers, and the snrveillance of an active and intelligent 
committee.* 

Though out-door pursuits must be admitted as being 
in all respects more salutary than those of a sedentary 
and mechanical nature, yet there can be no doubt that 
in manufacturing districts, it is desirable to provide 
for the occupation of the inmates of an asylum, by the 
erection of looms and workshops, which to some extent 
at least may obviate the necessity for the provision of 
so large a farm. This, however, is a question which 
must be dealt with on its own merits in each indi- 
vidual case. 



ASYLUM. 



1 Bedford, Herts, & Hunts 
S Biimlngtuuii Borough 



S Bnckingtuun 

4 Chester 

5 Cornwall 

6 Denbifch, ftc. 

7 Derby .... 

8 Devon .... 

9 Dorset .... 

10 Qloocester 

11 Kent . . . . 

12 Lancsshlre, North (Lan- 

caster) 

13 . . East (Prestwich) 

14 ... West (KalnhiU) 

15 Ldcester and Katland . 

16 Lincoln 

17 Middlesex, East (Coiner 

Hatch) 

18 . . West (Hanwell) 

19 Monmouth. Hereford, ftc. 

(Abergavenny) 
SO Norfolk 

21 Nouhampton 

22 Nottingham . 

28 Oxft-rd and Berks . 

24 Salop and Montgomery 

25 Somerspt 

26 Southampton. 

27 Stafford 

28 Suffolk . 

29 Surrey . 

30 Warwick 
81 WUts . 

32 Worcester 

33 York, N . ft E . Rid . (York) 
84 .. W.Kid.(W«ikelleld) 



No. of 
Beds 



Acres qf Land in 



BuUdffi.^ 
Airing 
Oroundtt 

itC. 



270 

300 



200 
240 

2G3 
200 
300 
450 
165 



650 
700 

586 
400 
260 
266 

1238 

964 
210 

800 
285 
236 
370 
240 
400 
400 
400 
250 
900 
350 



188 
314 
700 



a r p 

5 

6 1 



7 2 26 
6 



9 
3 



10 
1 1 



8 2 
10 



15 
10 
6 1 26 

19 2 33i 

26 2 35 
4 2 



6 8 
3 1 

8 1 
6 



4 29 
8 

11 
6 

5 

12 

6 20 
5 8 31 



Qrau 



Spade 
Uut- 
bandry 



a r p a r p 
14 2 
7 1 18» 6 3 27 



12 1 14 
4 



6 Of 
7 Ot 10 
14 



1 3 26 



14 
14 3 8 



20 1 4 9 I 14 
16 0* 20 



6 
18 
20 



6 
24 



15 

8 

2 

10 



50 2 24 
6 2 



4 
16 
80 0» 
29 
18 2 •^2 
63 Of 

8*3 i7t 



4 
12 2 



4 1 

20 
3 3 

13 
7 

13 2 
3 
90 
6 3 

16 



55 
a 



. 10 
29 
23 



Under 
Plough 



a r p 
1*3 



6 
30*0 



22 
4 



7V)tor 



a r p 
19 2 
22 I 5 



Remarks cf Super intm dm ti 



144 3 13 

18 3 35 

83 1 19 
37 9 



An approximative estimate. 6 . F. Matthews 
*3a2r29pare occupied by fiurm boildlngs and 
ornamental grounds. The purchase of 6 addi- 
tional acres is contemplated. T . Green 
Including roads and outbuildings. J . M . Miller 
Difflcnlt to procure more land In the neighbour- 
hood. A. E. Slater 
1 6 a purchawd June 1852. D.F.lVerman 
iChiefly occupied for walks ft grouniu. G.T.Jone8 
Appropriation not flnallydetermlned. J.Hltcbmaa 
More land felt to be desirable. J . C . BucknQl 
Of the whole, 12 a obtained on lease within the 

last three yean. J.H.B.Sandon 
Difficult to prrxsure more land from vidnlty to 

city. W.W. Williams 
25 a added about 4 years shice. J.E.Huxley 
* Of tliese about 4 are occupied by plantations ft 
reservoir. 33a purchased in '44. J.Broadhurst 
7th Ann. Report of Commissioners in Lunacy 
T. Eccleston 
H. F. Prosser 

As proposed. Exact appropriation not yet de- 
cided. E. Palmer 
The appropriation not yet determined. An addi- 
tional purchase since May. W . C . Hood 
30 a purchased in 1845-6. W.Denne 
This will probably be modified. J . S . Allen 

11 Of these 6a formed a second purchase. E.Owen 
36 About 9 a not occupied. P.R.Nesbit 
210 About 12a purchased this year. J.S. Alderson 
21 A few of these were a second purchase. W.Ley 
15 29 I R. Oliver 



20 
10 

21 
20 
76 
24 
17 3 35 

24 

60 18 
50 



43 

49 
30 



47 
114 
44 
30 2 
97 
42 



45 1 19 

45 3 3 
88 

46 2 



Appropriation not entirely determined. R . Boyd 

Approximative. *58 a in wood, ftc F.J.Fergn8on 

J. WUkes 

J. Kirkman 

\1a of these ordiard,8hrubbeT7,ftc.W.H.Dlamond 

Appropriation not yet determbied. W.H.Parsey 

t()f this quantity 3 a 3 r are in wood, plantation, 

ftc. J.Thnmam. 
7th Ann. Report of Commissioners in Lunacy 
Of these 43a Or 2p were added this year. &T.Hm 
C. C. Corsellis 



[The above Returns were obtained before the publication of the O)mmi88ioners' Seventh Report, which does not supersede their 
utility, inasmuch as the latter document records the total acreage and the <]uantity of garden ground only and does not notice the 
acreage applied to agricultural purposes.] 



On Monomania^ in a Psychological and Legal Point of 
Vicwy by Dr. Delasiauve, Physician of the BicStre, 
Abridged from the Annales Medico-Psychobgiques^ 
July, I8r>3, by J. T. Arlidge, Esq., ilb., Lond, 
late Medical Officer to St Luke's, 

The mental aberration, known as monomania, was 
recognised by the ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
and described under the general appellation of melan- 
choly. Pinel also included it in his class Melancholia, 
as a variety of " mania without delirium." We owe to 
Esquirol its separation as a distinct morbid condition, 
and the term monomania ; which, however, was not 



intended to imply a single delusion, a madness re- 
stricted to one erroneous impression, but to represent 
a condition corresponding to a passion, to a sentiment, 
or to a conviction susceptible of infim'te manifestations. 
A singleness or simplicity might, indeed, sometimes 
characterise the onset of the affection, but, in course of 
time, there would be a disorder of the other feelings, 
caused by the influence of the diseased sentiment, and 



* See some valuable remarks on this subject by Mr. Tuke, in 
his editorial notes to Dr. Jacobi's Construction and Management <tf 
i Hoapitaisfor the Insane, 1841, p. 187. 
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hy their own deficient exercise. In this way may be 
explained the Areqnent change of complex sentiments, 
the question of priority and succession in which cannot 
often be detennined, and owing to which, some writers, 
as M. Falret, have thought it necessary to introduce 
classes of oligomania and polymania ; Esquirol's term 
not answering, from the isolation it implies, to express 
the succession of facts. 

The term lypomania is, moreover, open to objection. 
More expressive than melancholia, for which Esquirol 
substituted it, its characters are still not su£5ciently 
precise; so that even some of Esqulrol's cases of mo- 
nomania might equally well be classed with lypomania. 
The mental depression made use of to characterize this 
state is not a pathognomonic sign of an alteration coft* 
stantly identical; but, on the contrary, the expression 
often of the result of the most varied and dissimilar 
causes. The term lypomania does not, therefore, re- 
present an actual fact, that is to say, an exact notion 
of a disease. It stands in the same category with the 
word asthma, which formerly represented any disorder 
attended with difScult breathing. 

A fundamental distinction should be made between 
the intellectual and the moral and instinctive faculties; 
such are the feelings (sentiments), passions, inclina- 
tions, internal senses, aptitudes, etc. To the former — 
the intellectual — belongs, so to speak, the monopoly of 
the formation of thought. It is the understanding 
alone that conceives ideas, aggregates them, evolves 
inductions and resolutions, and dictates actions there- 
from. On the contrary, the moral and instinctive 
forces are but promoters and auxiliaries to the intel- 
lectual; they furnish the elements of action and the 
opportunities of exhibiting theuL 

This distinction seems to elucidate the subject. Sup- 
posing either of these divisions separately attacked, is 
It not presumable that the lesion must not only vary in 
symtomatic accidental conditions, but contrast also in 
the essence and in the form of the delirium ? If, for 
example, the lesion affects the understanding, the func- 
tional irregularity will be displayed incessantly, both 
as to the feelings and on all subjects; the delirium will 
be genera^ by reason of the setting loose of the ideas. 
If, on the other hand, the change is seated in 'one or 
several of the other faculties, the logical act (reasoning) 
may still be accomplished, the attention be fixed, the 
judgment operative, voluntary determinations practi- 
cable, and coherent conversation continued. Then, 
as in excessive passion, vicious appreciations will be 
manifested, false convictions, ridiculous notions, and 
chimerical fears take root; irresistible impulses, ex- 
travagant, outrageous, and destructive actions be in- 
dulged in: the patient will behave as a madman, 
though he, at the same time, preserve the power of 
reasoning. The delirium, lastly, may be more or less 
drcnmscribed or partial, including in itself impres- 
sions and ideas associated {afferent) with the affected 
sentiment 

Daily observation confirms all this, presenting to us 
two definite groups of the insane, according as their 
malady has an intellectual or sentimental (emotional) 
origin: the former characterized by general aberration, 
or more or less absolute impotence of thought ; the 
latter, by the domination of exclusive preconceptions. 



which blind the judgment without deeCroying it, and 
sometimes without even injuring it, with regard to any 
matters foreign to the delusion entertained. 

Hence it is evident that each sentiment may be 
the agent of a special aberration. The division of 
Esquirol cannot, therefore, except for practical pur- 
poses, be rotained ; but we must, with M. Ferrus, 
admit two great orders, general and partial mania. 

Partial insanity is not necessarily restricted to a 
single sentiment, several moral or instinctive lesions 
may concur, and it is susceptible of intermediate shades. 
It does not assume, as an exclusive feature, either sad- 
ness or hilarity; and its varieties are numberless. 

The questions arise, how far is the understanding to 
be valued in its exercise and manifestations? and, how 
flEur is the general mental state affected, through the 
reciprocal relations between the faculties, by the dis- 
ordered sentiment ? 

Every mental result implies the concurrence of all 
the intellectual powers; and every partial irreg^ularity 
entails an irregularity of the whole. With the instincts, 
however, the same law does not exist : the independence 
of their action is a distinctive feature. If the action 
diverges, and, by the exercise of one feeling, others are 
evoked, this correlation has always its limits. The 
same law applies to the moral feelings. One senti- 
ment does not necessarily entail another, but, on the 
contrary often precludes it Opposite emotions will 
follow one another rapidly ; under the influence of 
powerful emotion or abstraction, the sharpest pains are 
forgotten ; and the most overbearing passion has its 
intermissions and paroxysms. 

The morbid state cannot entirely destroy this func- 
tional individualism. When the lesion, extended and 
strengthened by time, has multiplied false impressions, 
it is easily conceivable that it may bring about, by its 
ceaseless oppression of the mind, inertia, or apparent 
incoherence of thought Such a mastery of one emo- 
tion is often seen as a physiological result; thus, in the 
case of fear, or of jealousy, where the reason becomes 
clouded,''and the mind a prey to numerous chimeras, 
giving rise to inconsistent and extravagant conduct 

What, then, is confirmed partial insanity, but a more 
or less permanent image of such a transitory state ? 
Daily subjugated more powerfully to the influence of 
his ever expanding insane convictions, the patient, if 
not absorbed in his world of fancies, becomes sensitive 
on every point; his attention can rarely be fixed on 
any subject; the settled delusion will not admit an 
association with any topic raised in conversation, ex- 
posing its fallacy; not, however, that the mind cannot 
act on right impressions, but it is prevented so doing, 
just as a violin cannot produce harmony, if a broken 
string, instead of being altogether removed, strikes 
against the rest 

If such be the course of confirmed aberration, the 
reverse is that of restrained disorder, which most cases 
are instances of at their origin. The period of incu- 
bation is especially long in emotional (jfentimentale) 
insanity. Hie evident outbreak oftentimes does not 
reveal itself until after years of internal conflict The 
delirium, isolated, as yet feeble and not rooted, without 
enlarged conviction, and without permanence, does not 
preclude all energy, aU sustained will, all regular oc^ 
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dxpalioii. Society indndQi nmneroiB monomaniacs, 
wliOi in spite of the isolated disorder of thdr emotional 
fiumlties, do not neglect their social duties, who watch 
tJbeir interests, and eren hold the mastery oyer their 
inclinations, who are discorerabie to the attentire ob- 
server, only from inrofamtary distractions. Nomeroiis 
examples of snch individuals could be collected ; as 
also of others, themselves conscious of the error of their 
imaginations. 

It has been said, that the judgment in monomanias 
is perverted. If by this be intended that the integrity 
of the moral powers is c o mpr o mised, that the bounda- 
ries of good sense are decreased, the limits of healthy 
appreciation more restricted, the proposition may forth- 
with be admitted; for such concession does not imply, 
as to the lesion, a unity {woHdariif) between the two 
orders of the mental powers. But as the word judg- 
ment has various acceptations, the statement is obscure; 
and, on giving that faculty the signification before 
indicated, viewing it as an abstract power, and as 
one form of intellectQal operation, the conclusion ac- 
tually becomes false. In a word, the product has 
been confounded with the machine, the work with 
the instrument 

The opponents of our doctrine assume that mono- 
maniacs do not recognise the error of their delusions; 
and that, if they did, they would not be madmen. 
But, besides excluding many mental aberrations from 
the list, this opinion is untenable on its own hypo- 
thetical grounds. Hiysiologically, the man under the 
influence of violent and continued passion, raroly has 
a clear notion of its morality or effects : the thought 
only of a bitter enemy will kindle a blind hatred, un- 
coi^rdled by reflection or calculation. Pathologically, 
on the contrary, among the morally insane, how many 
of them do we not reckon in whom the pernicious con- 
viction is not at all times predominant, who do not 
shew tfaemsdves ready (however transient may be tlie 
impression) to deny their errors, while under vdiat 
they conceive to be hostile observation. 

Their tenacity against arguments is otherwise very 
explicable; when ^e circle of feist ideas is enlarged, 
no argument is possible without involving Aem and so 
exposing them, that, far from eradicating them, their 
activity is only thereby augmented. 

We may conclude, therefore, that monomania — or 
better, emotional madness— may be compatible with 
the exercise of the intellectual fimctions. 

This brings us to the discussion of tiie subject in its 
legal bearings. 



On the Prevention of Dysenteric Diarrheal in Asylums, 
by F. D. Walsh, Esq . M.R.c.a., Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln Hospital for the Insane, 

The diarrhoea which occasionally prevails in asy- 
lums is of two kinds: one may be called, and is simple 
diarrhoea (D. Crapulosa); there are no constitutional 
or febrile symptoms; this form is generally cured with 
ease by some astringent, by small quantities of opium, 
or some other simple remedy. The other kind is at- 
tended with febrile symptoms, yeasty and fawn-colored 
stools; but the most peculiar symptom of all is a red 



and peculiar looking tongue; this fbmt of diafitoa ii 
of a dysenteric character, and requires quite a dIflhreBt 
treatment to the other; all a s tr in ge nt s and opiates, 
though seeming to relieve for a time, really do harm; 
tiie symptoms return with greater violence, and often 
wear out the patient We wtm once in the linooln 
Hosjxtal for the insane, infested with this dianboBa to a 
great extent; our phjrsicians and board took the nat- 
ter into consideration; it was attributed partly to vege- 
tables and flruit; the vegetables were ordered to be 
rooted up from the garden, and fruit was forbidden; 
but the disease became worse and more ihtal than 
before. I had been much at sea, and had observed 
this disease in connection with scurvy on ship<)oard. 
It always broke out in connection with scurvy; the 
same kind of tongue existed with scurvy, and the latter 
disease often terminated fatally with this kind of diar- 
rhoea. In port, dfarrhoea and scurvy ceased at the ssome 
time: the two diseases appeared to be produced and to 
be cured by the same means. 

From these facts I concluded that dysenteric diar- 
rhoea frequently made its appearance, in consequence of 
the diet being deficient in fredi vegetables and fruits, 
and in vegetable aroma. I am of opinion that vege- 
table aroma is necessary to health. In the cases of 
scurvy, pure citric acid has no eflect, but the aroma of 
the lime appears to be an important adjuvant 

The investigations of Dr. Garrod prove the im- 
portance of potash in the prevention and cure of 
scurvy; but, firom many facts which have come to my 
knowledge, I am convinced that vegetable aroma is 
also of much importance. Dr. Christison suggested 
the idea many years ago. I had heard, but before I saw 
it myself, I could not believe that sailors recovered of 
scurvy when they lay near shore, although their diet 
was not altered. Four cases of scurvy under my own 
care, got weU in the Hooghly, although they did not 
change their diet I do not see why the smell of the 
shore, so g^ratefol to an animal function, should not 
also be grateful to a vital ope: or why, if bad eflhrvia 
can produce disease, air loaded with aromatics should 
not be conducive to health. All nations take aromatics 
in some shape or other, and it appears probable that 
tliese luxuries, so bountifully provided by a kind Pro- 
vidence, are not merely intended for the gratification 
of our appetites, but are intended to serve also in the 
preservation of our health. 

There are aromatics in daily use, almost as efficient 
as that of the lime: as tea and coffee, the hop used in 
beer, and, above all, wine. In ships where these arti- 
cles of diet are freely used, there is no scurvy or 
dysenteric diarrhoea. 

In returning to England witb invalided soldiers 
from Chusan, we never had scurvy in the cuddy; 
among the men, however, we had it all throngh. From 
St Helena to home, though they were fed entirely on 
fresh meat, the scurvy and diarrhoea, with a red 
tongue, continued to prevail, and men died daily. 
From this experience, and also from some observa- 
tions I had made in Scotland, where we never had 
this diarrhoea in an asylum where the patients partook 
plentifully every day of a food they call kail, made up 
of all the vegetables in the garden, with a very little 
meat, I was convinced that the dysenteric diairhoea 
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preval^it in the Lincoln asylom might he owing to de- 
ficiencj of fresh vegetable food in the dietaiy. There- 
fore I proposed, that instead of destroying the garden 
vegetables, the patients should have some every day 
without faH, and that ripe fruit should be given once 
a week at least; as the disease was confined to the 
pauper patients, who did not get tea or cofiee, and 
did not occur amongst the better class, who took 
them, with fruit and vegetables every day, I also 
proposed that every pauper should take either tea or 
cofiee every day. The Board and physicians agreed 
to this proposal, and copied my report, with the pro- 
posed alteration in the dietary, oii the minutes. Since 
that time, which is four years »i;o, we have had no 
dysenteric diarrhoBa; occasionally our patients have 
had relaxed bowels, but not of the inflammatory kind; 
it has been cured by the usual simple remedies, by 
leaving ofi" vegetables, and giYmf; a few astringents or 
chalk mixture. Since the period referred to, there 
has been a report of the Sanatory Commissioners ad- 
vo<»ting the use of fresh vegetables and fruit. 

The native practitioners in India often cure dysentery 
(chronic) where the Europe&n practitioners fail They 
give no medicine, but keep t^ patients entirely on 
cooked fruits. These native apothecaries themselves 
eat bonnanas or plantains every morning, to protect 
themselves against dysentery, and to keep the bowels 
regular. They never eat fruit late in the day: I give 
my patients fruit before 11, aji., after dinner I think 
it is injurious. Celsus gives the same remedy for the 
same disease. ''Si vero medlcamentis utendum est 
aptissinmm est id quod ex pomisfit** He then recom- 
mends a great many kinds of fruit to be boiled to- 
gether. I did not, however, give fruit for the cure of the 
disease, but for the prevention of it I had an instruc- 
tive case frx>m the dispensary (attending for a friend); 
a female had diarrhoea for eight months, she had taken 
every remedy, her paper was filled with prescriptions 
of all kinds; she was forbid all fruits and vegetables, 
she had a quick pulse, her tongue red and almost 
blistered, she had great thirst I gave her ik> medi- 
cine, but forbade meat, and told her to live principally 
on ripe fruits. The diarrhcea ceased in a few days, 
in a fortnight she was quite welL It is evident that 
astringents and opiates do harm in such cases, making 
the tongue foul and red, and exciting thirst; purga- 
tives are better, for the purging produced by the 
disease is merely an effort of nature to carry it off. 
One remedy I used in India, 

Pil Hydr., gr. ii 

Pulv. Ipecac., gr. ii 

Extract Gentian, gr. ii 
g^ven in a pill morning, mid-day, and evening. The 
next morning half an ounce of castor oil, with twenty 
drops of laudanum. This I have often known to cure 
the disease. As a preventive, however, the diet men- 
tioned above has been most effectuai At this jdace, 
when good ripe fruit cannot be obtained, some pecks 
of apples slowly roasted in an oven, are used by the 
patients instead. Baw apples require more mastication 
than they are likely to obtain. 

[The opinions expressed in the above article receive 
confirmation from a clever letter on this subject ad- 
dressed to the Times, on the 3rd instant The writer 



(a physician) cites the deterioration which took place 
in the health of his own children, frx>m discontinuing 
the use of fruit, on a change of residence from the 
country to town. ** On first removing my £unily to 
town, the usual supply (i. e, of fruit) being cut oS, 
two or three of the younger ones became affected 
with obstinate diarrhoea and dysentery, which resisted 
all the ordinary modes of medical treatment My 
opinion on the subject afterwM'ds induced me to give 
them a good proportion of fruit every day, as gn4)e8, 
oranges, ripe apples, when all the symptcmis presently 
subsided, and they have never once been troubled 
with bowel compbints or skin eruptions to any notice- 
able extent" — Ed. 



On the Headdreu of Pmitper Lwatic Maty by the 
Editob. 

If this question were one of taste alone, and if the 
head-covering wero merely an ornamental finish to the 
dress, it might readily enough be answered by a plu- 
rality of prov^bs indicating that each man's was the 
best fcH* himself. 

Nothing determines the diaraoter of a man's ap- 
pearance more than the garmmit which he wears iqK>n 
his head; on this account a gentleman will always, if 
possible, possess himself of a good and abecoming hat 
A lady is in nothing so partienlar as in the exact 
shape and material of her bonnet ; the Mussleman 
adjusts the folds of his turban with discriminating 
skill; and even the 'Chactaw' does not believe himself 
to be the perfect type of a hero, unless the eagle 
feathers are arranged from os frontis to ocdpnt in 
precise and symmetrical regularity. 

What in architecture the capital is to the pillar, in 
the habiliments of man the headdress is to the costume. 

The superintendent of a pauper lunatic asylum* 
however, though his functions are indeed most diver- 
sified, is not often called upon to act in any matters as 
arhiter ekgantiarum. He must seek for principles to 
direct his choice, which, if not hostile to the rules of 
taste and lines of beauty, are at least independent 
thereof, and recommended to him by more substantial 
and utilitarian advantages. 

In this, as in many other matters, his guiding prin- 
ciples must be sought for in the laws which promote 
health and conduce to comfort and economy. 

On the score of health it will be readily granted, 
that the best headdress is that which will best protect 
the head from extremes of temperature, whether from 
the winter cold or from the fierce rays of the July sun, 
productive of congestive headache and frequent epi- 
lepsy, sometimes even in this^oountiy more than sug^ 
gestive of cotq} de tML 

The man of business and of pleasure, who regards 
his health and comfort, and possesses the requisite 
means, provides himself with various head-coverings. 
Besides the regulation pot, as the Mussleman calls the 
Frankish hat, he has his yatching oilskin, his cricket- 
ing straw, his travelling cap, to say nothing of his 
gossamer, gibus, and crush. He finds it as necessary 
to the most ordinary comfort to adapt his head-clothing 
to drcnmstances, season, and weaAher, as to modify 
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tor the same reasons the coTering for his feet He 
would as soon think of plunging gun in hand into 
wet turnips in a pair of patent leather Wellingtons, or 
of making his way into a box of the Italian Opera 
in well clouted high-lows, as of neglecting to arail 
himself on all possible occasions of the most appro- 
priate, that is, of the most comfortable headdress. 

But with the poor man it is different If he be one 
of those who have been miscalled nature's aristocracy, 
namely, a wild and unkempt sayage, his head will be 
well protected bj the author of the patent of his 
nobilitj: within the tropics a dense casque of wool 
win present a most imperfect conductor to the vertical 
rays of the sun, and to his Numidian noddle an efficient 
safeguard. In the inhospitable regions of the north 
his headpiece will be covered with a ** thick fell of na- 
tural hair," densely matted together, thick enough 
to afford warmth, devoid of frizzy texture so useful 
to his black-skinned brother, but lying like thatch on 
a penthouse roof to shoot off rain firom eyes and ears 
and neck. 

Civilization crops his mane, and after years of crop- 
ping it becomes a very degenerate affair. When this 
has taken place, substitutes become necessary. If 
possible, the substitute should be varied with varying 
circumstances, but if restrained by poverty or economy 
one substitute must be made to do duty at all times. 
A fireebom Englishman in the possession of his liberty 
may wear what he likes upon his head; he may even 
sport a steeple crowned hat above a red neckcloth, 
without fear of police : a privilege not accorded at the 
present time to all Europeans. 

But when this liberty is lost, and disease brings him 
to the condition of the wdl-gonemed peoples of Europe, 
widi others to choose for him in most matters, freaks 
and whims of taste must be avoided. A good choice 
is the more necessary when the habiliment is to cover 
a head containing a brain morbidly diseased, liable to 
any noxious influence, and, on account of blunted sen- 
sation or perception, often incapable of recognizing 
such influence. 

The g^reater then becomes the necessity that all pos- 
sible good qualities should meet and combine in it 
These qualities are the power of protecting from heat 
and cold, lightness, ventilation, cleanliness, a conve- 
nient shape, cheapness, and durability. 

The first quality will depend to some degree on 
texture, but still more on color, or rather, as we shall 
find, on want of color. 

White substances least radiate heat and absorb it 
with less facUity, than colored or black substances. 
White habiliments, therefore, keep in the heat of the 
body, and keep out the rays of the sun better than 
others. (See Count Bnmford's experiments on this 
point) The difference between the warmth-preserving 
qualities of a black and of a white hat worn in winter 
may not be very remarkable ; but the difference be- 
tween their heat-repelling qualities in summer is great 
and important llie European officer on Indian ser- 
vice must continue to wear his regulation shako, but 
finds himself compelled to slip a snow white covering 
over it When he seeks amusement in pigsticking or 
other sport, he must convert his hunting or sporting 
cap into the similitude of a degenerate turban, by en 



veloping it in folds of white linen. If, in the pursuit of 
busmess or pleasure, he mounts a hat, it must be a 
white or light colored one, for he well knows, that 
of a black hat he would be compelled to say, it is 
*• darkness which may be /e/t* 

Even in the temperate climate of this country, many 
a headache would be spared to its inhabitants by the 
adoption of white or light colored hats during the 
summer season. And we can state from somewhat 
extensive observation, that a white head-covering in 
hot sunny weather affords much comfort to the insane. 

Little need be said of texture in relation to tempera^ 
ture ; because, if a space be left between the head and 
its covering, the interposed air affords the best of all 
non-conductors. To provide such a space is of much 
importance. In caps for the insane it may be main- 
tained either by making the sides of stiff material, or 
by keeping the crown tense and flat by means of a 
ring of cane in its circumference. A flat crown can 
only rest upon the head on one spot, around which the 
desired space is maintained between the twa A hat 
is now made for Indian wear, the excellence of which 
depends upon the head being surrounded and sur- 
mounted by such a layer of air. It is, in fiu^ a double 
hat, and acts on the principle of a double window to 
a house ; with this difference, however, that in the one 
case the layer of air impedes the transmission of heat 
fix)m within outwards, and in the other case from 
without inwards. No skull cap can possibly be a cool 
and efficient head covering; and, on this account, the 
felt caps, known as jim-crows and wide-awakes, are in 
our opinion objectionable for the use of the insane. 

Lightness also is a matter of much weight— or, per- 
haps one ought to say, of much consequence. We most 
of us know from personal experience the discomfort of 
a heavy headdress; and the use of a heavier hat than 
usual is, with most people, a sure recipe for a headadie. 
Soldiers, it is true, are often compelled to wear enor- 
mous loads of leather or metal; but this is accounted 
for on the principle, that with them the protection of 
the skull is of much greater importance than the pro- 
tection of the brain. 

Some years ago, stout good looking felt hats were 
in foshion at Hanwell; from which place their use was 
adopted by ourselves. Our patients, however, com- 
plained of their weight, and they were discarded. 

The same objection of weight applies to straw hats 
of rustic plait, made with entire straw; and these are 
the only kind of straw hats which will bear the rough 
usage of gardeners or labourers. Hats of split straw 
are soon knocked to pieces. 

VentUation. The escape of moist and heated air 
can scarcely be interrupted from any head-covering 
made of textile fabric Felt caps and hats, however, 
are impermeable to air, which fact constitutes against 
them another objection. Should they be worn, a few 
small holes punched in them will render them much 
more comfortable. 

As for cleanliness, it may be preserved with any 
variety of clothing: a pigstye may be kept clean with 
a little trouble. Cleanliness, however, announces itself 
most distinctly from a white surface. 

Cost This crowning article of male attire is usually 
so durable, that the question of cost cannot be con- 
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ddered a yery important one. A stout felt hat or a 
Scotch bonnet would last, barring accidents, for the 
best part of a generation. Flimsy articles of split 
straw and the like may prore expensive, but well 
made substantial head gear of whatever variety will 
last long enough to satisfy the most eoon(»nical con- 
science. 

In summing up our opinions, and in shewing upon 
what grounds they are founded, we may state that we 
have given fair trial to several forms of headdress for 
the insane. 

Eight years ago all our male patients wore stout felt 
hats, their price was 2« 4id, their weight 13 oz. ; while 
new, their appearance was satisfactory. In wear, how- 
ever, they were found to be heavy, hot, and even 
distressing in summer ; they did not pack well, oc- 
cupying much space, whether hung upon pegs or 
deposited upon tables for that purpose ; some patients 
were apt to use them as depositories for rubbish of 
various kinds; when dilapidated by accident or design 
thoy were incapable of repair, and looked undeniably 
shabby. A hat with a fraction of a crown, and less 
than a fraction of a brim, may be a picturesque object 
in an Irish interior, but is little suggestive of discipline 
ac comfort. These disadvantages were thought to be 
decisive, and the hat was abolished. 

The substitutes introduced were the Scotch Lowland 
bonnet for winter, and a light linen cap for summer 
use. The change was satisfactory. The Lowland 
bonnet is undoubtedly a most comfortable and efficient 
head-covering in cold and inclement weather ; it also 
is not heavy, ventilates well, will bear washing and 
repair, and occupies little space. We have recently 
observed it in use in the new County Asylum for 
Warwickshire. We thought it, however, too hot for 
the use of insane patients in weather not decidedly 
cold. We endeavoured to obviate this objection by 
substituting linen caps during the sunmier months, 
but the change and storage of clothing is in itself an 
evil, and in this uncertain climate no one can tell when 
the weather will be hot, and when cold, or fix ar- 
bitrarily the proper season for change of clothing. 
We often have a second winter in May and a second 
summer in October. A pound of worsted on one's 
head may be more welcome in June than in April, 
and any one who tries to fix the proper timetD^eave 
it off may find himself worsted in the attempt An 
attempt fiierefore was made to discover some habili- 
ment which would meet the emergencies of all seasons, 
be cool enough in the summer solstice, and warm 
enough in the winter one. A cap made of fustian or 
of light coloured doth, appears to fulfil these con- 
ditions. In shape it is like the forage cap used by 
officers in the army ; the sides are cut deep and stif- 
fened, so that the crown is maintained at a little 
distance from the vertex. At fir6t this fastian is drab 
or stone colour, it soon, however, undergoes the fate 
of fustian of all kinds, in being washed out When it 
becomes white the appearance is perhaps a little odd, 
but it is smart and cleanly looking : a patent leather 
poke affords good protection to the eyes. Its weight 
is 4| oz., its cost, home made, 7</. After some years of 
trial, we can strongly recommend this white cap as 
peculiarly well suited for the use of the insane. 



We have for many years employed a cap for a 
special purpose, which we have not seen in use else- 
where. It serves to save epileptics from cuts and 
contusions on the head, received in sudden falls. The 
old-fashioned epileptic nng has somewhat strangely 
gone out of use, seeing that it was undoubtedly ser- 
viceable for the above purpose. It certainly had a 
somewhat uncouth appearance, and suggested ideas of 
the belt of Saturn or the halo of a Saint ; but the 
objection urged against it, that by keeping the head 
hot, it caused fits to be more frequent, was probably 
fanciful and unfounded. We are convinced that this 
ring, modified and di^^uised as we employ it, has not 
the slightest effect in increasing the frequency or 
severity of fits. 

A ring is made of chamois leather to surround the 
head ; it is then stuffed with best curled horsehaur, 
which is secured into it in such a manner, that the 
ring is flattened, somewhat into the shape of a narrow 
quoit, the long diameter of the staffed part being 
about two inches and a half^ the short one about an 
inch less, the whole is covered with gray serge, which 
passes over the vertex, and converts the affair into a 
by no means ill-looking cap. It is secured in its place 
by a strap under the lower jaw, and sometimes by a 
second under the occiput The weight varies from 8 
to 10 OS. according to size. In making and fitting the 
cap, strict regard must not only be had to the shape of 
the head, but to the manner in which the patient is apt 
to fidl; epileptics generally fall forwards; we had, how- 
ever, a female patient who repeatedly cut open the 
scalp over the occiput by falls, until a bonnet with a 
padded crown was fixed upon her and its constant use 
insisted on. 

Men, with more theory than experience, may say 
that it is the duty of attendants to prevent epileptic 
patients injuring themselves by falls. No doubt it is 
the attendant's duty to do so, as fiur as he is able; and, 
if every epileptic patient had the exclusive services d 
an attendant, and reserve attendants were kept to re- 
lieve guard during meal times and other necessary 
absences, no doubt injuries from epileptic fiidls could 
be entirely prevented. These arrangements, however, 
are reserved for the Utopia of lunatics. 

That heavy falls from epilepsy are expected at Han- 
well, and elsewhere, is shown by the care which has 
been taken to provide soft places for the poor people 
to fall upon. For this purpose court-yards have been 
paved with a very soft substance with a very hard 
name, of which the principle ingredients are cork and 
caoutchouc, upon which the epileptic may tumble 
without much hurting himself; that is, if the day 
happens to be warm, and he does not happen to fiUl 
upon a shady place, for, unfortunately, this substance 
when cold as a stone is almost as hard as a stone, and 
only becomes softish under the genial influence of 
warmth. • 

The caps above described really do save many a 
black eye, and many a laceration of the scalp; and we 
strongly and confideiitly recommend their use. 

We have endeavoured to substitute for the horsehair, 
a tube of vulcanized india rubber; but find that nothing 
is saved in weight, and that nothing is gained except a 
most disagreeable smell and a great increase of cost 
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Ciradar of the Commissioners in Lvmacy suggesting 
PrecauHons against Cholera, 

The Conmisfioiiere ia Lmmc^r haTB recently cirea- 
lated among the soperintendentt and medical officers 
ef asyloniB, a ** series of obserrations and saggesdons, 
with a Tiew to guard against the inaroads of choknL** 
We do not reprint them, beoaose they most abeady be 
hi the hands of most of oor readers. 

The great experience ¥^iich Mr. Commissioner 
Qaskeli obtained in the management of the Man- 
chester cholera hospital, during the first inTasion 
•f this country by ihe epidemic, conjoined with his 
intireate and practical knowledge of asylum matters, 
render any remarks on cholera, which have his sanction, 
peculiarly valuable to us. The obsenratbns and sug- 
gestions do, indeed, bear upon them the stamp of that 
anthority which arises firom exact and positiTe informa- 
tion. One and only one of them, we think could be 
beneficially modified. 

** The Commissioners fnither recommend, that in 
erery asylum, one or more rooms, according to the 
Qiipacity and requirements of the institution, be set 
apart as a probationary ward ; and that wherever 
there is reason to believe that patients have been 
brought to the asylum from houses or districts where 
cholera is prevalent, they be placed, in the first in- 
stance, for some days in this probationary ward, and 
there attended by separate nurses." 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the con- 
tagiousness of the disease, when once it has obtained 
a footing in any locali^, we an convinced that the 
only vehicle for the conveyance of cholera between 
distant places is the human body. The first case or 
two in a district or institution can always be traced, 
but the clue is soon lost ; either the subtile poison 
radiates in every direction to a certain distance, and 
impregnates all Ae susceptible ; or like chlorine gas, it 
hangs together, and for a time is wafted about without 
diffusion. All experience proves, that although cholera 
may be shut out from the city, it cannot be shut out 
firom the house ; though it may be excluded from an 
institution, it cannot be confined to a ward. The 
terrible experience of the West Riding asylum should 
not be lost upon us. In the Report for 1851, it is 
stated : ^* When in the year 1832, the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Wakefield, together with the House of 
Correction, in common with almost all parts of the 
country, were visited by Asiatic cholera, the Visiting 
Justices held a meeting, and as a precautionary mea- 
sure made a resolution, that no patient should be 
received from an infected home or district The 
asylum then escaped without a solitary case, and the 
patients watched from the windows the numerous fu- 
nerals of victims removed for interment, from the 
neighbouring suburbs of the town called East Moor." 
" The disease appeared in the neighbouring House of 
Correction in February, 1849, when sixteen prisoners 
died ; and in the months of 'July and August, many 
severe cases were reported in the town of Wakefield 
and its suburbs. The inmates of the asylum continued 
in their ordinary state of health until the 17th of Sep- 
tember, when E. F. was brought from the Moriey 
Union Workhouse, the relieving officer who came with 



her, bringing the intelligence that cholera was spread- 
ing among the inmates of the workhouse, and that 
two persons had died from it that morning." That 
night R F. was attacked with cholera. On the 22nd 
September, the 2nd, 6th, and 8th of October, four 
other patients were attacked by cholera, aU in the 
same ward in which R F. had been attacked by the 
disease; but afiw the 15th October, ''no rule or bound 
seemed to afford any limit to the spread of the disease. 
Now here, now theie, in the wards, or the offices; first 
one, then another, seemed, to use their own expressive 
term, Meath struck."* The total numbw of deaths 
was, according to Dr. Corsellis, 98*; according to Dr. 
Wright, the visiting physician, 108. 

The above foots, and many others which corroborate 
the teaching they afford, impress us witli the belief, 
that a probationary ward, to be of any real service in 
guarding against the inroads of cholera, should be 
placed wi^uiut the waBs, and at some distance from an 
asylum. 

Should it be tiionght to be inexpedient to imitate 
the successfol determination of the Wakefield Visi- 
tors in 1832. and exclude patients ** from an infected 
home or district," we believe that the only feasible 
precaution against the admission of cholera into lu- 
natic asylums will be the establishment of a proba- 
tionary house, not less than a quarter of a mile from 
the walls of the institution. Two or three ordinary 
cottages, or a detached house of moderate size, could 
without much difficulty be made to answer the pur- 
pose. We have always thought that the Visiting 
Justices of county asylums could expend four or five 
hundred pounds very judiciously, in building two or 
three cottages, which they could let at moderate ren- 
tals to their own artisans or married attendants, on 
condition that such buildings should be at their service 
whenever required to be made use of as an auxiliary 
ward. Besides cholera, there are other diseases, as 
small pox, dysentery, scariet fever, which might make 
such an auxiliary house of the utmost utility, either as 
a probationary, or a hospital ward. In the position 
and construction of such buildings, the double pur- 
pose would require to be kept in view. — Ed. 



On the condition of the Gretf Substance of the Bram 
after excessive mentcU exertidn, by Dr. Auibbs. 
Li allusion to a statement made in the Psychological 
Joumtd, by Dr. F. Winslow, in an article entitled, 
**The Over-worked Mind," that the grey substance 
undergoes softening, as a consequence of excessive 
mental exertion, Aibers states, that he has dissected 
the brains of several persons, who have, for many 
years, undergone great mental labour, and that, in all 
of these, he has found the cerebral substance unusually 
firm, the grey substance, as well as the convolutions, 
being remarkably developed. In several of these in- 
stances, a settled melancholia had taken possession of 
the mind during the later period of life. He believes, 
therefore, that, to produce a softened condition, some 
additional infiuenoe, beyond the mere over-exertion, 
is required. 

Softening of the cortical substance is a fVequent 
consequence of apoplexy of the convolutions, which 
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giyes riae to munerons small depositions of blood, 
especially at the oonyex portions of the brain, being 
accompanied also bj an aUieromatoiiB degeneration of 
the small aiterieo. 

In this latter condition, the quantity of fat is not 
only accumulated in the arteries, but also in the cere- 
bral substance itself. This degeneration is oftenest 
seen in gouty subjects, in whom it certainly is not 
attributable to excess of mental exertion. Several 
such cases, too, hAve been met with in rustic lar 
bourers. — Froriep'a Tageaberichte, No. 696, Jrom tie 
Britith and Foreign Review, 



On the Treatment of Incipient Mental Disease ; /rom 
the Lectures of Gbobob Johnson, ilb.. Assistant 
Phyakkm, to King's College Hospital 

A course of lectures delivered before the Boyal Col- 
lege of Physicians, by George Johnson, m.d^ London, 
and pnblidied in the recent numbers of the Medical 
Times and Gazette^ contain many observations and 
opinions deeply interesting to the psychopathist. Dr. 
Johnson states his chief object to be, a description of 
those slighter derangements of the nervous system, out 
of which, in a certain proportion of cases, the more 
formidable diseases of the mind are gradually developed. 

His field of observation was extensive hospital and 
dispensary practice, amongst the London poor, affording 
abundant opportunities for observing their habits and 
habitations, and for obtaining a knowledge and a re- 
cord of many of their family histories. The results at 
which he arrives are, 

1st. That in a large proportion of cases, the more 
formidable derangements of the nervous system have 
their origin in some form of mental shock or anxiety. 

2nd. When the nature and the origin of these ner- 
vous disorders are detected sufficiently early, the more 
serious forms of disease may often be prevented, and 
the slighter derangements entirely recovered from. 

3rd. The method of treatment best adapted for the 
prevention and cure of the diseases in question, admits 
of some variation in different cases, according to the 
nature and the cause of the symptoms; but there is one 
remedy, which, when g^ven in the mode and with the 
precautions indicated, is more efficacious than all 
others combined. That remedy is opium. 

The first case he relates is one in which great ner- 
vous disorder — sleep disturbed by frightful dreams 
and spectral visions, a painful sense of pressure on the 
vertex, and other symptoms of impending insanity, 
brought on by the drunkenness, fedlure in business, 
and death of a husband — were cured by five grain 
doses of compound soap p^l at bed time, and daily 
exercise in the open air. The explanation of the cure 
being, that ten nights of sound sleep had sufficed to 
remove the wearing effects of many months of anxiety 
and resdessncss. 

The third case is that of a shoemaker, who, together 
with his wife and five children, had had typhus fever 
ten months before. They all recovered; but, at the 
same time, and of the same disease he lost his brother, 
his mother, and his wife's father. Since this accu- 
mulation of illness and anxiety, he **has been unable 
to rally himself,'* has felt mdancholy, has had pain 



and noise in the head, dizzmess, dimness of sight, 
shocking dreams, dread of sudden death, etc. Was 
ordered PiL saponis co., gr. v., h. s., and a mixtura 
of rhubarb and carbonate of ammonia, to counteract 
the constipating effect of tiie opium. Was quite weU 
in a month. " The opiate pill taken for about eighteen 
nights in succession procured sound deep, unbroken 
by the horrid dreams which had distressed him for the 
previous ten months; he was refireshed by this sle^ 
and quickly regained his usual state of health." 

Three other interesting cases are recorded, illus- 
trating the symptoms resulting from the influence of 
mental shock or anxiety, before they have passed into 
decided insanity or epilepsy. 

The lecturer dwells upon tiie practical importance 
of noticing the different effects upon mind and body, 
which are produced by grief for past and present 
calamities, and by the dreadful anticipatioQ of future 
evil: the last mentioned influence being the most fre- 
quent and the most pciwerful. Be also remarks, that 
'*the effects of over work and anxiety upon persons 
of strictiy temperate, or even of abstemious habits, are 
sometimes quite identical with the well known symp- 
toms of delirium tremens. One of my patients, whose 
habits had for several years been temperate, was suf- 
fering, when he came under my observation, from 
anxiety consequent upon the loss of money, and he 
assured me that his dreams and spectral visions were 
then precisely similar to those whieh he had formerly 
experienced, when he had delirium tremens from in- 
temperance. He was quickly cured, too, by the treat* 
ment which would have been appropriate for delirium 
tremens." This similarity of symptoms arising from 
contrasting causes, he attributes to the existence of 
mental anxie^ in both classes of cases, and he points 
out the essential importance of recognizing the fact, 
that in a large proportion of cases of delirium, there is 
a mental as well as a bodily element. Whether in a 
man suffering from the effects of immoderate intel- 
lectual exertion, or in the overworked tailor or needle- 
woman, the mental anxiety will increase in a rapid 
ratio, as the gradual exhaustion of mind and body 
renders the attainment of the object so eagerly sought 
for, more difficult and doubtful. The lecturer states, 
that he has indicated these less obvious degrees of 
mental affection, in the spirit of the following 
suggestion made by Dr. Latham: Trior to diseases, 
to tiieir diagnosis, their history, and their treatment, 
prior to them and beyond them, there lies a large field 
for medical observation. It is not enough to begin 
with their beginning. There are things earlier than 
their beginning which deserve to be known. The habits, 
the necessities, the misfortunes, the vices of men in 
society, contain materials for the enquiry, and for the 
statistical systematizing study of physicians : fuller, 
for fuller of promise for the good of mankind, than 
patiiology itself." 

To the officers of asylums, who can rarely obsenre 
the early developement of mental disease (since, before 
their observation commences, the existence of insanity 
must have been snfficientiy pronounced, to have been 
certified to by others), the remarks of Dr. Johnson will 
be peculiarly interesting, if not noveL The prophy- 
laxis of insanity is a great subject, and requires more 
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seiiMis and scieotific consideration than it fau yet 
neeiyed, notwithstanding the ** little book on a great 
tabject," in which Mr. Barlew ende^vaurs . to shew, 
that diseases of the mind aee, or ougbtto be, under 
the control of the intelligent will. 



••Professor Albers, of Bonn, says of the so-called 
wm-reMtramt sjrstem, that it maj be beneficial in slight 
cases of insanity, bat in the severe is useless, or actoalfy 
prejadicial, by increasing, rendering more violent, and 
prolonging the malady, besides the harm it does to the 
existing cerebral disease. That circumstances of pro- 
vocation and irritation must be increased by it. He 
has seen patients held by the hands of attendants for 
ten hours, without becoming quiet, who, in the jacket 
in a cell, became tranquil in from one to two hours. 
Injuries from bites, scratches, and blows, are common 
to attendants; and not seldom the patients will partake 
in the injuries; and, of necessity, struggling will take 
place between the two; and, what is very important, 
aversions arise in the patient against the attendant, 
and vice ver86J"'-^Proriep*8 Tagesberichtt, No. 623.' 

[Many thiaga which arc not only possible, but are, 
as it Avere, naturalized in this country, appear to be 
fini(»raotlcable on the continent. ' The total and bene- 
icia) abolition of restraint is one of them. Is this 
qfstem,^llke constitutional government, suited to the 
Anglo-Saxon race alone ? In Germany the power of 
moral influence is not understood, either in Asylums 
or out of them. Physical force pervades the country; 
and it would, indeed, be folly to expect that, the merits 
of the non-restraint system should be recognized where 
even the sane portion of the community are drilled 
into order by scddiery and the police. — ^Ed.] 



After twenty-three years' service, as the Medical 
Superintendent to the Asylum for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Dr. Corsellis has retired, in consequence 



of declining healths fie takes with Inm the best 
wishes oi hb brother superintendents fbr his speedy 
and complete receveiy* ' ■ 

J. S. Alderson, Esq., il b. o. s., Ifedical Soferin- 
tendAit of the Asylum for Notts, has been- appointed 
to succeed Dr. CorselKs. Mr. Alderson has hiui^lbng 
experience in the duties of a Superintendent, having 
held that appointment in the York Asylum from 1841 
to 1845; and, subsequently, the one at Nottingham, 
which he resigns for Wakefield. PreviouiB to 184 H he 
was the Remdent Surgeon to the Wakefield Dispensniry. 

T. Morrison, Esq., M.B.O.S., Superintendent of the 
Montrose Lunatic Asylum, hAS been elected to sncceeft 
Mr. Alderson, at the NottinghaQi County Asylum. 

The new Asylum Act which has come into ope- 
ration this month, is of course in the hands of all the 
medical officers of asylums. The provisions of the Act, 
however, as they modify the form of the medical certi- 
ficates in the admission papers, are yet for the most 
part unknown to general practitioners, to reUeving 
officers, and to overseers. Patients are consequently 
still brought £ar admission under the .old forms^ which 
are obsolete. lit would appear desirable to have a no- 
tice of the change of form inserted in the looal pi^)er8 
of each county. • - 



Professor Simpson, to whom mankind owe the dis- 
covery of the ansBsthetic powers of chloroform, has 
related at a meeting of the Obstetrical Socfefy, three 
cases which had come under his observation, in which 
in previous confinements, when chlotofbrm had not 
been used, symptoms of puerperal mania had super- 
vened'; the last parturitions, however, which had been 
undergone under the influence of the ansesthetic, had 
been distinguished by entire freedom firom any threat- 
ening of mental symptoms. 



HIGHLPys LIBRARY OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 

- Mr. S. HIGHLET, begi to aononnoe that the following Works 
of this series are already in preparation. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, 

numerous Ulastratlons. 

THE MICROSCOPE IN ITS SPECIAL APPLI- 

cation to V«9etable Anatomy and Physiology. By HKBMAirir 
Scbact; translated by Frsduick CoaaiT, Esq. Nnmeroos 
' woodcuts.. 

BOTANICAL XETTERS. Bt Dr. F. UNGER. 

' Translated by I^ B. Paul. Nunieroas woodcnta. 

MANUAL OF ZOO-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
. QnaUtative and QoantttatiTe. By E . C. P. Voir Goaup-Bcs anbk, 

M.D., professor of Chemistry at the UniversttY of Erlangen. 

Tninslsted, with the cooperation of the Aathor, by. J. W. 

Slat^. l^qmerons Ulostratioos. 

DEMONSTRATIONS ON THE USE OF THE 
MICROSCePE. and its application to Clinical. Physiological, 
and PathologRial InvesttgiMohs. Delivered at the Pathological 
Laboratory, by £>a. Lionel Bealb. Numeroiu illnitratlons. 

A STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC ATLAS 

OF SURGICAL ANATOMY. 

THE PRINCIPJJBS OF ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 

l¥ith nuirerous original illastration«. 

MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 

in its Special Application to Illastrated Literature. With nu- 
meroitt lUostrationa. 

Samuel Hiohlet, 32, Fleet Street, London. 



ENGINEER WANTED.— WANTED AT 
the WILTS COUNTY ASYLUM, DEVIZES, an Engineer. 
He mnst be ftilly competent to undertake the charge of the Steam 
Engine, Heating Apparatus, and the Eofaira connected therewith. 
It is also desirable tliat he shoald have at least some acquaintance 
with tlie manaiiement of Qas Works. Wages, 15s. per wodc, with 
Board, Lodging, and Washing,' on: the Establishmjm^ and the 
prospect of increase at the expiration of ope year. . Kb one need 
apply, who cannot bring satU&ioiory reCerencea as to ability and 
character. An nnmarried man ^111 be preferred. . Applicatkm to 
be made personally or by leuer, by the 26th of Kovember, to 
Da. TucENAM, Superintendent, at the Asylum. 
The Asylum, Deyizes, Nor. 9, 1853. 



pACAO FIBRE MATS FOR SALE.— 

\j SINNOT and ROPE BACK MATS of all the Common Slaea. 
, can be delivered, cairiage free, at the nearest Railway Sutlon to 

any English Asylum, in quontitiea not less ttian t cwt. Viiat for 
I SInnot Mats 4d per lb. ; for Rope Back Mats 5d. per lb. Apply 

to the SnwAan of the Dsron CochttLvnatic Abtldm. 

I A U communications for iheforihcoming Number 
j should be addressed to the Editor, D6. BuciKiOU^ 
J Devon County Lunatic Asylum, near JExeter, be- 
fore the \5th day (^ December next. 



Published by SAMUEL HIGHLinr, 32, Fleet 

Street, London. 

W. kB. PoUAKO, Printers, Korth Street, Exeter. 
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THE LUNATIC ASYLUMS ACT, 1853, 
CONDENSED. 

New Enactments are printed in UaKcs. 
16 & 17 Victoria, cap. xcvii. An Act to Consoli- 
date AND Amend the Laws for th« Provision 
AND Regulation of Lonatic Asylums for Coun- 
ties AND Boroughs, and for the Maintenance 
and Care of Pauper Lunatics in England. 
(20th August, 1853.) 

h Sand 9 Vict,, c. 126. 9 and 10 Vict., c. 84, and 
10 and 1 1 Vict., c. 43, repealed, but not to affect ap- 
pointmentt, aalariet, annuities, agreementt, contracts^ 
protecutions, etc., entered into or made before the com- 
mencement qf this Act. 

As to the providing Asylums and appointment of 
Committee of Visitors, 

n. ,The Justices of every County and Borough, not 
having a Lunatic Asylum, to provide one; and the 
Justices of the County, or Recorder of the Borough, to 
give notice, on or before the Sessions next after the 20th 
December, 1853, of the intention to appoint a Com- 
mittee for that purpose, (ss. 2 and 3 of the old 
Asylum Act.) 

IIL Justices to appoint a Committee to superintend 
the providing an asylum, or to treat for uniting with 
some county, etc, or to effect one or other of such 
purposes, (s. 4, old Act.) 

IV. Subscribers to any hospital for the insane em- 
powered to appoint a Committee to treat for uniting 
with any county or borough, (a. 5, old Act.) 

V. Committee of Visitors of existing asylum may 



enter into agreement to unite with any other county 
or borough, or subscribers to any hospital, (s. 9, old 
Act.) 

VI. Where Committee is already appointed, or pro- 
ceedings for the appointment of a Committee have 
been commenced, it shall not be necessary to proceed 
afresh. 

VTL Justices of Boroughs may contract with Com- 
mittees of Visitors for the reception of the pauper luna- 
tics of the borough, in consideration of a payment in 
gross or an annual or periodical payment. And the 
Justices of such Borough shall appoint a Committee 
from their number to visit tite lunatics received into an 
asylum under such contract. Two members at least of 
such Committee to visit such lunatics once at least in 
every six months, and report thereon. The Justices 
during such visit to be accompanied, if t/tey see fit, by 
some Physician, Surgeon, or Apothecary, not being the 
Medical Officer of the asylum, to be appointed by them 
and paid by Treasurer of Borough. The reports of 
such visits to be entered in the records of Sessions of the 
borough, and be open to inspection of Commissioners in 
Lunacy, While under such contract the borough not 
required to provide an asylum for itself, 

Vm. Boroughs now contributing to a county asy- 
lum, deemed to have an asylum, but can separate from 
a county upon giving six months' notice, (s. 10, old 
Act.) 

IX. Every borough, liot having six Justices besides 
the Recorder, to be annexed to the county, in which 
it is situate, for the purposes of this Act. The Re- 
corder to appoint two Justices to be members of the 
Conmiittee of Visitors. The contribution of such 
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borough towards expences of erecting, providing, and 
maintaining the asylum to be fixed according to the 
comparative popabitions of sach borongh and county, 
by the Justices of the county, in the General or Quarter 
Sessions, (The old Act left this duty to the Com- 
mittee. 8. 4.) 

X. Boroughs neglecting to provide an asylum, or to 
contract as above for the care of their pauper lunatics, 
may, one year after the passing of this Act, on report of 
Commissioners in Lunacy, be annexed by Secretary of 
State to t/ie asylum for the county in which it is situate, 
with the consent of the Visitors of the asylum ; and 
the Justices of the borough so annexed shall appoint two 
Justices of their number to he members of the Committee 
of Visitors, 

XL Powers of Committees may be enlarged and 
additional members appointed by Justices of county 
or borough. (9 and 10 Vict., c. 84, s. 3.) 

XIL Where Committees have ceased to exist, with- 
out carrying into effect the purposes of this Act, new 
Committees to be appointed, in Uie same manner and 
with the same discretion and authority as the original 
Committee. (Ibid, s. 2.) 

Xni. Notice for the appointment of a Committee, 
given at a time subsequent to that required by this Act, 
and the appointment of such Ck>mmittee, to be valid, 
(Ibid.) 

XIV. Committees uniting, to enter into agreement 
in the form of Schedule A, to be signed by major part 
of each Committee, and to specify the proportions of 
expenses of counties and boroughs, calculated on their 
respective populations; and also to fix the proportion 
pcud by subscribers to a hospital (s. 6, old Act.) 

XV. Additional stipulations and conditions may be 
inserted in agreement, but not so as to suhjuct acts of 
Visitors to the control of General or Quarter Sessions. 
(10 and 11 Vict., c. 48, s. 10.) 

XVL With consent of majority of Visitors of each 
county or borough, or subscribers to hospital, and of 
Secretary of State, stipulations or conditions of such 
agreement may be repealed. (Ibid, s. 11.) 

XVIL Proportions of expenses and of Visitors may 
l)e varied on any further union being effected. (10 and 
11 Vict, c 43, s. 4.) 

XVnL Money paid towards prior expenses, or be- 
coming repayable under agreement for ftirther union, 
to be paid to Treasurer of county or borough in 
liquidation pro tanto of monies raised for purposes of 
Act (Old Act, s. 9 ; 10 and 11 Vict., c 43, s. 5.) 

XIX. Committees of Justices to report agreement to 
Quarter Sessions, and the original to be delivered to 
Clerk of the Peace of the county or borough in which 
the asylum is situate, and a copy to Clerk of the Peace 
of each other county or borough. (Old Act, s. 7.) 

XX. After agreement for uniting is reported, Visitors 
to be elected for carrying the same into effect, in pro- 
per quotas, by Justices of county at Quarter Sessions; 
by Justices of borough and subscribers to hospital at 
special meetings for that purpose. (9 and 10 Vict, 
c 84, s. 5.) 

XXL Committee authorized to superintend the erec- 
tion of asylum, to be deemed Committee of Visitors 
until election of Committee of Visitors. (Ibid, s. 4.) 

XXn. Committee of Visitors to be elected annuidly 



by Justices of a county at Quarter Sessions next after 
20th of December, by Justices of borough at a special 
meeting within twenty days after 30th December, and 
by subscribers to hospital at a meeting in the month 
of January, in the numbers provided by the agree- 
ment, if the asylum is provided by a union. If asylum 
is for sole use of county or borough. Visitors are not 
to be less than seven. (Old Act, s. 12.) 

XXIIL Where a county or borough has more than 
one asylum, separate Committees must be appointed 
for each; but one of H. M. Secretaries of State can 
approve the same Committee to act for two or more 
asylums. (9 and 10 Vict, c. 84, s. 7.) 

XXrV. Committee of Visitors to meet within one 
month after their election, according to notice by two 
or more of them, or by the clerk, gtven to each per- 
sonally, or left at abode of each, or sent by post seven 
days before ; may, from time to time, adjourn; to 
elect chairman; three members to be quorum. Ques- 
tions to be decided by equality of votes; if these be 
equal, chairman to give casting vote. (Old Act, s. 14.) 

XXV. The derk shall, on requisition of chairman, 
or of two visitors, or superintendent of asylum, or the 
chairman may, convene meetings by notice as afore- 
said. (Old Act, s. 15.) 

XXVL Visitors to appoint a clerk. (Old Act, s. 14.) 

XXVIL CJommittee of Visitors to continue until 
first meeting of new Committee ; and, in default of 
election of new Committee, to continue as if re-elected. 
(Old Act ss. 11 and 13.) 

XXVIIL Vacancies in Committee, caused by death, 
resignation, or incapability of any members, to be filled 
up at any Quarter Sessions, or at any special meeting 
of Justices of Borough, or body of subscribers, or by 
Recorder. Ck>ntinuing members may act notwith- 
standing sugh vacancy, (s. 13 of Old Act extended.) 

XXIX. At the expiration of one year from the com- 
mencement of Act, Secretary of State may require any 
county or borough, not having an asylum, to provide 
one, (Old Act, s. 2, extended.) 

XXX. Where accommodation of existing asylum is 
inadequate, additional asylum to be provided, or exist- 
ing asylum to be enlarged, by authority of Justices of 
county or borough. On report of C!ommissioners in 
Lunacy, Secretary of State may require Justices to 
build new asylum, or to enlarge or improve existing 
asylum, and may require additional accommodation to 
be provided for as many pauper lunatics as, on such 
report, he may think fit These provisions to extend 
to enlargement of offices, outbuildings, courts, land, 
etc (Old Act, 8. 8, greatly extended.) 

XXXL When an asylum, or additional asylum, or 
additional accommodation is required, the Visitors to 
procure and determine on plans and estimates, and to 
contract for the purchase of land and buildings, and for 
erecting, etc, the necessary buildings, and for providing 
the clothing for patients, and everything necessary for 
the opening of such asylum, C!ontractors are to give 
security, and contracts and orders to be entered in a 
book open to inspection of ratepayers; a copy to be 
kept at asylum. Visitors to report, from time to time, 
to sessions, on the plans, estimates, contracts, and ex- 
penses, which are to be subject to approbation of ses- 
sions, save where they do not exceed amount previously 
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fixed upon. (Old Act, s. 17; 9 and 10 Vict, c. 84, 
8. 10, extended.) 

XXX 11. Power of Visitors to purchase land or 
buOdings, in consideration of rent reserved. (Old 
Act, 8. 18.) 

XXXIIL Power of Visitors to take a lease of land 
or buildings, for term not less than sixty years, at 
annual rent (Old Act, s. 19) ; and to rent any land hy 
the year for the purpose of employing patients, 

XXXIV. Asylum may be erected beyond limits of 
county or borough, and Justices of such county or 
borough may notwithstanding act therein. (Old Act, 
8.39.) 

XXXV. Lands or buildings not to be assessed to 
any countyy parochial, or other local ratesy at higher 
value than before purchase. (In old Act, s. 25, the 
exemption was from rates, taxes and levies, and from 
window tax.) 

XXX VL Certain provisions of Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, incorporated and extended to au- 
thorize exchanges with parties having limited interests 
or prevented from treating, etc, 

XXXVn. When land purchased is vested in less 
than three trustees, three or more of Committee of 
Visitors may appoint new trustees. Such appointment 
to be deposited in records of county or borough. Interest 
to be vested in trustees so appointed without any con- 
veyance or assignment for that purpose, 

(S. 37, empowering Visitors to take land compul- 
sorily for enlarging asylum, removed in House of 
Commons.) 

XXXVin. Visitors to order all ordinary repairs, 
and any additions, alterations, and improvements, pro- 
vided Uie expense of such additions, alterations, and 
improvements do not exceed £400 in one year. Such 
expenses to be paid by order on Treasurer of county 
or borough, in same proportion as they have contri- 
buted to erection of asylum, and to be recoverable from 
Treasurer of county or borough by Treasurer or Clerk 
of asylum in H. M. Courts at Westminster. No order 
for payment, exceeding £100 (old Act, £400), to be 
made, unless due notice has been given of the meeting 
at which the same shall be ordered. (Old Act, s. 20.) 
Any such expense, otherwise tiuin for ordinary repairs, 
to be reported at next Sessions. 

.XXXIX. Power of Visitors, with consent of Secre- 
tary of State, to dissolve unions, to divide and allot 
lands and buildings, or take a fixed sum or yearly rent 
in lieu thereof. (Old Act, s. 30.) 

XL. Power of Visitors to sell lands or buildings, or 
give them in exchange for others. The money from 
sale to be applied in carrying into execution purposes 
of this Act, or paid to Treasurer of county or borough, 
as Justices in Session shall determine. (Old Act, s. 31.) 

XLL Visitors may, with consent of Secretary of 
State, get released from contracts for purchase or ex' 
change of lands, in consideration of a sum of money, 

XLIL A Committee of Visitors nuiy contract with 
the Visitors of any asylum, the subscribers to a hos- 
pital, or the proprietor of a licensed house, for the 
reception of the whole or a portion of the pauper 
lunatics of a county or borough, or for the use, wholly 
or in part, of a hospital or licensed house, in con- 
sideration of a sum of money, either paid in gross or 



periodically. Such contract not to be made for a 
period longer than five years, and not to exempt from 
obligation of erecting or enlarging an asylum under 
notice of Secretary of State to that effect. Money 
payable under such contract, beyond the sum charged 
for maintenance, etc, charged in asylum for county to 
which lunatics belong, to be paid by county or bo- 
rough out of monies applicable for repairs, etc of asy- 
lum. Any hospital or licensed house under such 
contract liable to visitation of the members of Com- 
mittee. (Old Act, s. 29.) 

XLHL When asylum can accommodate more than the 
lunatics of the county or borough. Visitors may advertize 
for and admit pauper lunatics of other counties or bo- 
roughs, or lunatics who are not paupers. Guardians or 
overseers, or persons signing order of admission for 
non-paupers, to sign undertaking for payment of main- 
tenance or burial, or to remove within six days after 
notice. Lunatics so admitted, not being paupers, shatt 
have the same accommodation in all respects as the 
pauper lunatics, 

XLIV. No Visitor to have any interest in contract 
or agreement, nor receive any benefit nor emolument 
from funds of asylum. TTiis enactment not to extend 
to interest of Visitors in joint stock companies. (Old 
Act, s. 32.) 

XLV. Agreements, contracts, plans for building or 
enlarging, purchase of lands, etc, to be submitted to 
Secititary of State, and not carried into effect until 
approved under his hand. (Old Act, s. 28.) 

How Monies to be raised for providing Asylums, 

XLYL Monies to be raised for the purposes of this 
Act by county and borough rates. (Old Act, s. 33.) 

XLVn. Justices of Counties and Councils of Bo- 
roughs to raise money on mortgage of the rates, at 
interest not exceeding five per cent. (Old limit of 
£500 minimum for each bond omitted.) Instrument 
Schedule B executed by chairman for county, by affix- 
ing common seal for borough. Mortgages transferable, 
etc (Old Act, s. 34, much altered in form.) 

XLVni. Public Works* Loan Conmiissioners to 
lend money for purposes of this Act on security of 
such mortgages. (Old Act, s. 36.) 

XLTX. Interest on mortgages and not less than one 
thirtieth part of principal to be paid in each year, on 
one or more fixed days. Account to be kept of receipts 
and payments in books, to be adjusted and settled up 
and delivered annually to Court of Session, or to 
Council of Borough. (Old Act, s. 36.) 

L. Principal of money borrowed to be repaid and 
discharged within a limited time not exceeding thirty 
years. (Old Act, s. 37.) 

LL Persons lending money on mortgage of rates not 
bound to give proof that provisions of Act have been 
duly complied with ; and, if not^ validity of rates and 
mortgages not therefore to be questioned. 

Ln. Money may be raised to pay off sums already 
borrowed, with the consent of parties to whom it is 
owing. (Old Act, s. 38.) 

Regulation and Management of Asylum, and Appoint- 
ment of Officers. 

LIIL Within twelve months of passing of Act, or of 
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completion of asylum, Visitors to submit general rules 
for government of asylum to Secretary of State for 
approval. Alterations of rules to have same approval 
Committee to make regulations and orders not incon- 
sistent with such general rules; also to determine diet 
of patients. (Old Act, s. 40.) AUo to direct any num- 
ber of beds they may think /it to be reserved for certain 
cases. Asylum still to be deemed full, though these beds 
are vacant, but Visitors may Jill reserved beds, if deemed 
expedient Committee may exclude from asylum persons 
afflicted with any disease or malady deemed contagious, 
or persons coming from any district or place where such 
malady is prevalent 

LIV. Visitors to fix weekly rate to be paid for 
maintenance of each lunatic, and a higher sum, if they 
think fit for lunatics not settled in parish of county or 
borough to which asylum belongs ; but in no case to 
exceed 14«. per week. If 14*. be found insufficient, 
Justices in Quarter Sessioni may increase it. (Old 
Act, 88. 40 and 41.) 

LV. Visitors to appoint a Chaplain in priest's or- 
ders; licensed by Bishop, and license revocable by the 
same. Service of Church to be celebmted every Sun- 
day, CThristmas day and Good Friday, and at such 
other times as Visitors durect. Patients, not of Estab- 
lished Church, allowed the visits of any minister of 
their own persuasion, with consent of Medical Officer. 
Visitors to appoint a resident Medical Officer, who 
shall not be the Clerk or Treasurer ; also a Clerk 
and Treasurer, and such other officers and servants 
as they may think fit ; and shall have power to 
remove officers and servants, and fill up vacancies; 
and, if they think fit, to appoint a Visiting Physician 
or Surgeon ; and shall fix salaries and wages (old 
Act, 8. 42); atid shall appoint the Medical Officer, or 
one of them, if there be two, to be the Superintendent 
of the Asylum, who shall be resident in the asylum; but, 
with sanction of Secretary of State, may appoint any 
person other than Medical Officer to be Superintendent 
Superintendents, not being Medical Officers on \Oth 
February, 1853, may continue to be such, 

LVI. Clerk of asylum to transmit, within one week, 
to Commissioners in Lunacy, information of dismissal 
of attendants and cause thereof; under penalty of sum 
not exceeding ten pounds, 

LVIL Visitors of asylum may grant superannuations 
to any officer or servant of any asylum not exceeding 
two-thirds of their salaries, on account of confirmed 
sickness, age, or infirmity; or service of twenty years; 
the recipient being not less than fifty years old. Super- 
annuations payable from rates applicable to building 
and repairs of asylum, and not to be granted unless 
due notice hf meeting, and intention to determine such 
superannuation thereat, have been given; nor unless 
three visitors concur and sign the order, (Old Act, 
s. 43, left this power in the hands of Justices in Ses- 
sion, or Justices of Borough.) 

LVIIL Clerk of asylum to keep account of monies 
paid and received, and to send abstract (old Act, copy) 
thereof annually to Secretary of State and Commis- 
fnoncrs in Lifnacy; the latter to place the same bef:)re 
Houses of Parliament. (Old Act, s. 44.) 

LIX. Treasurer to keep accounts of all monies re- 
cfivfd and paid by him. 



LX. Visitors annually to audit accounts of Treasurer 
and Clerk before March, and report to next Sessioni 
or to Council of Borough, 

LXL Tiw) Visitors at least to visit every two months 
at least every part of asylum, and see every patient, 
new orders of admission, and general books, and make 
remarks on condition and management of asylum and 
of lunatics in Visitors' book. (Old Act, s. 45 enacted, 
three Visitors to visit every three months.) 

LXn. Visitors to make annual report to Quarter 
Sessions, or Justices of Borough, on condition, manage- 
ment, and accommodation of asylum, and conduct of 
officers and servants; and, within twenty-one days. Clerk 
to Committee to transmit copy of report to Commissioners 
in Lunacy, under penalty for neglect not exceeding ten 
pounds. 

LXIIL Clerk of Asylum (Medical Officer, old Act) 
on Ist of January and 1st of July annually to prepare 
list of pauper patients in asylum, according to form 
Schedule C, No. 1, to lay before Visitors, and transmit 
copies to Clerks of Peace and Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy; and send lists of private patients to Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, and to Clerk of Peace a certificate 
of number of private patients. (Old Act, s. 46.) 

LXIV. Clerks of Boards of Guardians, and Over- 
seers where no Guardians, to make annual returns of 
pauper lunatics chargeable, in form Schedule D, and 
send a copy of list to Visitors of ai<ylum. Clerk of 
Peace, Commissioners in Lunacy, and Poor Law Board, 
under penalty for neglect not exceeding twenty pounds. 
(Old Act, s. 47.) 

LXV. Medical persons appointed by Guardians and 
Overseers, and Guardians and Overseers empowered 
to visit pauper patients chargeable in unions or parishes. 
Medical Officer of asylum, being of opinion that such 
visit would be injurious to any patient, may refuse it, by 
giving reasons and statement in writing. (Old Act, 
s. 32.) 

Provisions concerning Visitation, Confinement, Dis- 
charge, and Removal of Lunatics, 

LXVI. Every pauper lunatic not in asylum, regis- 
tered hospital, or licensed house, to be visited once 
every quarter by medical officer of parish or union 
district, in which such lunatic is resident Medical 
Officer to be paid 2s Qdfor such visit to each pauper not 
in workhouse, and to prepare quarterly lists in form, 
Schedule E., stating whether lunatics are properly 
taken care of, and may properly remain out of asylum. 
Lists to be sent to Clerks of Guardians, and forms to 
be supplied by Clerks of Guardians to Medical Offi- 
cers ; Clerks to transmit the lists to Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and a copy of the same to Visitors of asylum. 
Penalities for neglect, not above £20 nor under £2, 
(Old Act, s. 55, extended.) 

LXVn. Every Medical Officer of parish or union, 
having knowledge of pauper resident (Old Act charge- 
able) deemed to be lunatic, and a proper person to be sent 
to an asylum, to give notice thereof within three days to 
Relieving Officer or Overseer, who shall within three 
days give notice to a Justice, who shall order pauper 
to be brought before him within three days, having 
called in assistance of medical man (former exclusion 
of Union Medical Officers omitted), and Justice and 
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Medical Man shall sign certificate, and order Schedule 
F., No. 1 and 3, for removal to asylum, and Relieving 
Officer shall immediately convey lunatic to asylum. 
Justice may examine lunatic at his own ahode or else- 
where. If on account of health (query, ill health), or 
other cause, lunatic cannot be examined by Justice, 
he may be examined and order of removal to asylum 
signed by officiating Clergyman of parish and Re- 
lieving Officer or Overseer. If medical man examin- 
ing, certify that pauper is not in fit state to be 
removed, his removal shall be suspended until Medical 
Man shall certify he is in a fit state. IJ certificate. 
Schedule F,, No. 3., be signed by Medical Officer of 
vnion^ and also by another Medical Man, called to 
assistance of Justice, such joint certificate shall be 
received as conclusive evidence that pauper is lunatic, 
and a proper person to be detained under care and 
treatment, and order for removal to asylum shall be 
signed accordingly, (Old Act, s. 48, modified and 
extended.) 

LXVnL Every Constable, Relieving Officer, or 
Overseer, shall apprehend and take before a Justice, 
any lunatic not a pauper, wandering at large ; and 
any Justice on information on oath that any lunatic is 
wandering at large, shall order Constable, Relieving 
Officer, or Overseer, to apprehend and bring before 
him such lunatic. And any Constable, Relieving 
Officer, or Overseer, having knowledge that any lu- 
natic, not a pauper, is not under proper care and con- 
trol, or b cruelly treated or neglected by any relative 
or person having charge of him, shall within three days 
give information on oath to Justice, and Justice may 
either visit and examine such person, and make en- 
quiries himself, or order medical man to do so and 
report And Justice may then order such lunatic to 
be brought before two Justices, who having called 
assistance of medical man, who certifies to insanity, 
&c, in form Schedule F., No. 3, may order lunatic to 
be removed to asylum, hospital, or licensed house. 
Justices may suspend execution of order for removal for 
period not exceeding fourteen days ; meantime maJUng 
arrangements for proper care of lunatic. 

Removal may be suspended on certificate of exami- 
ning medical man, that lunatic is not in fit state to 
be removed, until certificate can be given that he is in 
fit state. Relative or friend not to be prevented from 
taking care of lunatic, if Justices be satisfied that pro- 
per care will be given. (Old Act, s. 49, modified.) 

LXIX. Justices may make order on Guardians or 
Overseers for payment of fee to Medical Man for ex- 
amination of lunatic, and for other expenses ofexami- 
natimt, and removal to asylum, 

LXX, Medical Officers of unions, Relieving Officers, 
and Overseers, omitting to give notice, &c., as afore- 
said : and Constables, and Relieving Officers, and 
Overseers, omitting to apprehend, &c., as aforesaid, 
shall forfeit any sum not exceeding £10. (Old Act, 
8.50.) 

LXXL Any Believing Officer, Overseer, or Con- 
stable, refusing or neglecting to execute any order under 
this Act with reasonable expedition, shall forfeit any 
sum not exceeding £10. 

LXXIL Such orders of Justices, &c, may extend to 
authorize reception into hospitals or licensed houses. 



but lunatics always to be sent to county asylum, if 
circumstances permit ; if not, the deficiency of room, 
or of other circumstances preventing, shall be stated, in 
order for reception into other asylum hospital, or 
licensed house. (Old Act, s. 54.) 

LXXm. Every person shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour who receives a pauper into asylum, &c., 
without order, F., No. 1, together with such statement 
of particulars as is contained in the same schedule, and 
medical certificate E., No. 8, signed not more than 
seven clear days previous to reception. (Old Act, s. 1 5.) 

LXXIV. No person not a pauper to be received 
into asylum, except under provisions of this Act, 
without an order, F., No. 2, and two certificates of 
medical men, who have separately and personally ex- 
amined the lunatic. But under special circumstances, 
preventing examination of two medical men, lunatic 
may be received on one certificate. In such case two 
other certificates to be signed by two other persons 
within three days of reception. Any person receiving 
lunatic into asylum without order and certificates, or 
allowing lunatic to remain beyond three days on one 
certificate, to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

LXXV. Medical certificate to specify facts upon 
which opinon of insanity has been formed, distinguishing 
those (^served by himself from those communicated by 
others. And no lunatic to be received on certificate 
purporting to be founded on facts only communicated 
by others. 

LXXVX No Medical Man who, or whose father, 
brother, son, partner, or assistant, shall sign order for 
reception, shall sign certificate. And no patient be 
received into asylum under certificate of Medical 
Officer of asylunL 

LXXVII. Two Visitors of asylum being Justices 
may order removal of pauper lunatic to county or bo- 
rough asylum, from other asylum, hospital, or licensed 
house, or from asylum to the latter, but not the last 
named removal without consent of two Commissioners in 
Lunacy, except to another asylum belonging to same 
county, or to county where lunatic is adjttdged to be 
settled, or to asylum, hospital, or licensed house, under 
contract to receive such patients. 

Justices ordering removal may direct Overseers or 
Relieving Officers to execute the same. Orders to be 
made in duplicate, such being sufficient authority for 
removal and for reception. No such removal to be 
made except Medical Officer of asylum, or medical 
men keeping licensed house, certify that lunatic is in 
fit condition of bodily health to be removed ; such 
certificate, and also a certified copy of order and cer- 
tificate under which lunatic had been detained, to be 
delivered free of charge to officer executing order of 
removal, to be delivered with copy of order by such 
Officer to superintendent of asylum or proprietor of 
licensed house, to which patient is removed. (Extended 
from old Act, ss. 54, 56, 71.) 

LXXVUL Pauper lunatics not to be received into 
any asylum other than the county or borough asylum, 
belonging to place from which he is brought, without 
endorsement of order by a Visitor. And orders not 
cimpulsory on superintendents of hospitals and licensed 
houses, except in pursuance of any subsisting contract. 
(Old Act, 8. 54.) 
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LXXIX. Throe Visitors of any asylnm may order 
discharge of any person confined therein, whether 
recovered or not ; and two (Old Act, three) Visitors, 
with advice of Medical Officer, may order discharge, 
or f ermit absence on trial, whoUy or in part^for such 
period as they may think fit, and may to latter persons 
make allowance, not exceeding what would be charged 
for maintenance in asylum, and if person absent on 
trial do not return, or medical certificate that detention 
is no longer necessary be not sent, he may be retaken 
within fourteen days, as in case ofetcape, (Old Act, a. 7 1.) 

LXXX. When a lunatic is ordered to be discharged, 
the Clerk of Visitors shall send notice thereof to Over- 
seers or Relieving Officer who shall cause the lunatic to 
be forAwith removed to parish or workhouse at cost of 
parish or common fund of union, as the case shall re- 
quire. And Overseers or Believing Officers refusing or 
neglecting to remove within seven days after notice shaU 
forfeit a sum not exceeding ten pounds, 

LXXXL Visitors may discharge a Innatic on the 
midertaking of a relative or friend that he shall no 
longer be chargeable, and shall be properly taken care 
of, and be prevented from doing injury to himself or 
others. (Old, s. 65.) 

LXXXL Two of CJonmiissioners in Lunacy may 
order removal of any lunatic from an uFylnm; order 
to be made in duplicate, one copy to be left with Su- 
perintendent of asylum to which patient goes, the other 
with Superintendent of asylum which patient leaves. 
(Old Act, s. 56, requires Visiting Justices to remove, 
present clause omits to direct by whom removal shall 
be executed.) 

LXXXIIL The person who signed the order for 
reception of a private patient may order his dischai^ 
or removal (8 and 9 Vict, c 100, s. 72.) 

LXXXIV. Where person who signed order for 
reception is dead or incapable of acting, person who 
made last payment or husband or wife or mother or 
nearest of kin may order discharge or removal. (Ibid, 
s. 73.) 

LXXXV. No patient to be discharged under last 
provisions if medical officer of asylum certifies him to be 
dangerous and unfit to be at large, unless two Visitors 
shall consent ; but such dangerous patient may be 
transferred to another asylum under control of an 
attendant (Ibid. s. 7.*».) 

LXXX VI. Persons having authority to order dis- 
charge of a private patient from asylums, ffc, or of any 
single patient, shall make orders in duplicate: one to be 
left with person from whose charge patient is removed, 
and one with person to whose charge patient is entrusted. 
Copy of original order and certificate of reception to be 
supplied free of expense to person takifig new charge of 
patient 

LXXXVII. Orders or certificates incorrect or de- 
fective may be amended by the persons signing the same, 
within fourteen days after reception of patient into 
asylum; provided such amendment receive tite sanction 
of one of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 

LXXXVIIL Persons received into asylums under 
orders, jfc. as above, may be detained therein until 
removal or discharge, and in case of escape may be 
retaken within fonrtei'n days by superintendent or per- 
son autlutrized by him, and again detained. 



LXXXLX. Clerk of asylum immediately on admis- 
sion of lunatic to make entry thereof in register of 
patients. Schedule D., Na 1 ; and after the second and 
before the seventh day from admission to transmit 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy a copy of order, state- 
ment^ and certificate, together with statement of medi- 
cal officer of asylum. Schedule F., No. 4, under penalty 
for neglect of any sum not exceeding £20. (Old 
Act, B. 73.) 

XC. Medical Officer once a week to enter in Medi- 
cal Journal, Schedule G. 3, the number of patients in 
asylum, the christian and surname of patients who 
have been in restraint or seclusion, or under medical 
treatment and for what bodily disorder, and every 
death, injury, or violence to patients, and shall also 
enter in the case book the mental state and bodily 
condition of every patient on admission, and the history 
of each case from time to time afterwards; such books 
to be regularly laid before Visitors for inspection and 
signature. Penalty for neglect not exceeding £20. 
(Old Act, 8. 74.) 

XCL Clerk of Asylum shall within three days of 
visit of Commissioners in Lunacy transmit to office of 
Commissioners a copy of their entries, remarks, or ob- 
servations made in books of asylum, under penalty for 
neglect not exceeding £10. 

XCIL In case of death of any padent in asylum, 
aune of patient, cause of death, and name of person 
present thereat, in form, Schedule F. 5, to be signed 
by clerk and medical officer, and copy to be sent 
within forty-eight hours of death to the district Regis- 
trar of Deaths, Commissioners in Lunacy, and Believ- 
ing Officer or Overseers, or if patient was not a pauper 
to person signing order for adnussion. Penalty tor 
neglect not exceeding £20. (Old Act, s. 75.) 

XCin. Clerk of asylum within three days of death, 
discharge, or removal of patient, to make entry thereof 
in registry of patients, and also in book for the pur- 
pose. Schedule 6. 2, and also within three days after 
discharge, removal, escape, or recapture of patient, to 
transmit notice thereof to Commissioners in Lunacy, 
Penalty for neglect not exceeding £ia (Old Act, 
8, 76.) WHful false entry of any particulars a mis- 
demeanour. 

As to expenses of Mamtenance and Removal, Jv. of 
Pauper and other Lunatics, 
XCIV. If it appear to two Justices sending a lunatic 
to aftylum, &c that he hath an estate applicable to his 
maintenance, and more than sufficient to maintain his 
family, they may make application to relations of 
Innatic for pajrment of charges, and if not paid within 
one month may order Believing Officer or Overseer to 
seize so much goods or chattels, take so much rents, 
profits, &c as may be necessary to pay charges of 
examination, removal, maintenance, &c of lunatic. 
And any Trustee or Governor or Company of Bank of 
England or other person or body having charge of 
lunations property, may pay over to Relieving Officer or 
Overseer the whole or part thereof to defray such 
charges, their receipt being a good discharge. Justices 
may meanwhile make order on Guardians or Over- 
seers, who shall be reimbursed from property of lunatic 
under order as aforesaid, unless previously repaid by 
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some friend or relaliYe of lunatic (Old Act, 8. 49 
extended.) 

XCV. Erery pauper lunatic to be chargeable to 
parish from which he is sent, until he is otherwise 
adjudged. And every lunatic in asylum, &c. deemed 
for purposes of settlement to be resident in parish to, 
which chargeable. (Old Act, s. 57.) 

XCVL The Justice by whom a lunatic is sent to 
asylum or any two Justices of county or borough to 
make order for maintenance of lunatic upon Guardians 
or Overseers, such order to be wholly orpartfy prospec- 
tive or retrospective, (Old Act, s. 61.) 

XCVIL Two Justices may inquire into and adjudge 
the legal settlement of a pauper lunatic and order 
payment by Guardians or Overseers of expenses of 
maintenance for twelve months previously, and of 
examination, removal, &c of lunatic, and expenses 
of future mamtenance. (Old Act, s. 62 altered.) 

XCVUL If parochial settlement cannot be ascer- 
tuned, lunatic may be made chargeable to County. 
Overseers giving ten days notice to Clerk of Peace 
before enquiry. Justices to order Trsasurer of County 
to pay to Guardians or Overseers expenses aiready 
incurred in examiruition, maintenance, ffc, and to Trea- 
surer of Asyhtm future expenses of maintenance, ffv. 
Justices may delay adjudication, and County may any 
time afterwards reinstitute inquiry into parochial set- 
tlement (Old Act, 88. 59, 63.) 

XCIX. If a pauper lunatic adjudged chargeable 
to a county be afterwards adjudged to be chargeable 
to a parish, two Justices of county or borough, or two 
Justices being Visitors of asylum, shall make order 
on Guardians or Overseers for repayment of all ex- 
penses incurred within twelve months previous to 
order, and also for payment of future expenses of 
maintenance. (Old Act, s. 64.) 

C. Justices may make orders upon Guardians or 
Overseers of Unions or Parishes not within their juris* 
diction. (Old Act, s. 66.) 

CL Order for payment of charges of maintenance in 
asylums, ffc, to extmd to any asylum, (^, to which the 
lunatic wuiy he removed, 

Cn. The costs of pauper lunatics who are irre- 
movable by reason of provbions in 9 and 10 Vict, 
c. 66, to be borne by Uie parish wherein they were 
exempt from removal or by the common fund in 
Unions, and no order to be made on parish of set- 
tlement while charges are to be thus paid. (15 and 1 6 
Vict., c 14.) 

CIIL Guardians or Overseers liable under this Act 
to have orders made upon them for payment of money, 
may pay the same and charge to th>Hr account without 
such orders being made. (Introduced in House of Com.) 
CIV. Lunatic*s property to be available for his 
maintenance. (This clause appears to be almost iden- 
tical with the first part of s. 94.) 

C V. The liability of any relation or person to main- 
tain any lunatic not taken away or affected when lunatic 
is sent to cuylum by cmy provisions of Act concerning 
maintenance, 

CVL Persons aggrieved by any refusal of an onler 
of Justices, may appeal to Sessions, giving Justices 
fourteen days notice. Summary determination of 
Sessions to be final and conclusive. (Old Act, s. 67.) 



CVIL Overseers, Guardians, or Clerk of Peace ob- 
taining order of adjudication, to send copy thereof 
within reasonable time, to parish or county affected ; also 
a statement containing grounds of adjudication, par^ 
ticulars of settlement, &c; and on hearing appeal it 
shall not be lawful to admit or give evidence on other 
grounds in support of order, than those set forth in 
such statement. (4 and 5. WU. IV., 1 1 and 12 Vict) 

CVIIL Guardians or Overseers may appeal against 
order of adjudication at next Quarter Sessions. (Old 
Act, s, 62.) . 

CIX. Clerk of Justices making order of adjudication, 
to keep depositions, and within seven days to furnish a 
copy to any party authorised to appeal, at two pence 
per folio ; no order to be quashed on ground that 
depositions do not furnish sufficient evidence. (11 and 
12 Vic, c 31, 8. 38.) 

ex. No appeal against an order shall be allowed if 
notice thereof be not given within twenty-one days 
after delivery of notice or order, unless copy of depo- 
sitions has been applied for, when further period of 
fourteen days allowed for appeal (Ibid.) 

CXL Appellant shall with such notice, or within 
fourteen days of sessions, send to respondent a state- 
of the grounds of appeal; and evidence not to be gone 
into or given on other grounds. (Ibid.) 

CXIL No objection on account of defect in the 
statement in setting forth grounds of adjudication, 
nor to reception of legal evidence in support of such 
ground, to be valid, unless the Court be of opinion, 
that such defect would prevent party receiving the 
statement from enquiring into the subject and pre- 
parihg for triaL The Court may permit such defective 
statement to be amended by its officer, on such terms 
as to costs and postponement of trial, as the court may 
think just (Ibid.) 

CXIIL On trial of appeal against order, or return 
to writ of certiorari, if objection be made on account 
of omission or mistake in order, which Justices might 
have avoided, the Court may amend order and give 
judgment, as if no omission or mistake had existed. 
No such objection to be allowed unless it have been 
specified in rule for writ of certiorari. (Ibid.) 

CXIV. Party making frivolous or vexatious state- 
ment of grounds, liable at discretion of Court to pay 
the whole or part of the costs of other party, incurred 
in disputing such grounds. (Ibid.) 

CXV. The Court may order party lo^dng appeal to 
pay to other party such costs and charges, as it may 
consider just and reasonable, and shall certify the 
amount. (Ibid.) 

CXVL The decision of Court upon hearing appeal 
to be final, and not liable to review by writ of cer- 
tiorari or mandamus. (11 & 12 Vic, c 31, s. 8.) 

CXVIL Party obtaining an order may abandon 
it by notice under hand of such party or of any three 
guardians, and sent to party entitled to appeal, where- 
upon the order and all consequent proceedings shall 
become null and void. Party abandoning order to 
pay party entitled to appeal taxed costs. (Ibid, c 31, 
S.8.) 

CX VIIL Provisions of this Act concerning payment 
oferpenses to extend to pauper lunatics sent to <uylum 
under any other Act 
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CXIX In cases of inquiries and appeals, Guardians 
and officers interested, and Clerks of. the peace, and 
persons authorized by them to have access to lunatic at 
reasonable times, in presence of medical officer, to 
examine as to premises. (Old Act, s. 60.) 

CXX. Expenses of burial, removal, or dischanre 
of pauper lunatic, to be borne by parish or county to 
which he is chargeable. (Old Act, b. 72.) 

CXX I. Overseer or Treasurer of county neglecting 
to pay money ordered under provisions of Act, for 
twenty days after notice, the money with expences of 
recovery, may be recovered by distress and sale of 
goods of Overseer or Treasurer, or by action at law. 
If Guardians neglect payment, money must be reco- 
vered by action, or any other proceeding of competent 
Court. (Old Act, s. 68, marginal note inserts Clerk 
and Relieving Officer, and omits mention of Treasurer.) 

MUctUaneout, 

CXXIL Any medical man nyning certificate con- 
trary to Act, liable to penalty not exceeding £20 ; and 
any medical man signing a false ceJtificate, or any per- 
son not being a medical man^ signing a certificate, and 
describing himself as suck, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanour. (Old Act, 8. 53 extended.) 

CXXIIL Any superintendent, officer, or servant of 
asylum, who shall strike, wound, illtreat, or willfully 
neglect any lunatic inmate, shall be guilty of misde- 
meanour, and liable to indictment and summary convic- 
tion be/ore tvoo Justices, and forfeiture for each offence 
of sum not exceeding £20 nor less than £2. (Old Act, 
8. 77.) 

CXXrV. Any superintendent, officer, or servarit of 
asylum, who shall by wilful neglect permit, or shall 
abet or connive at escape of a patient, or permit a patient 
to bo at large, save where temporary absence is author- 
ized by Visitors, shall forfeit any sum not more than 
£20 nor less than £2. (Old Act, s. 71.) 

CXXV. Visitors may sue and be siued in the name 
of their Clerk, whoso removal shall not abate action. 
(Old Act, s. 16.) 

CXXVI. Secretary of Commissioners in Lunacy 
may prosecute for offences ; also Clerks to Visitors, 
when offenders are officers or servants of asylums; Se- 
cretary and Clerk may be witnesses in such prosecu- 
tions, which shall not abate on account of their removal 
or death. 

CXXVIL Penalties to be recovered summarily be- 
fore two Justices, in manner provided by 11 & 12 Vic, 
c. 43. Penalties recovered under proceedings by Se- 
cretary of Comminsioners, to be applied like money 
received for licenses to receive patients ; when reco- 
vered under procee«lings by Clerk to Visitors, to be 
paid to Treasurer of asylum, and applied as Visitors 
think fit ; in other cases to be paid to Treasurer of 
county or boroupjh. (Old Act, s. 73 extended.) 

CXXVIIL Any person who thinks himself aggriev- 
ed by any detcmii nation of Justices, other than by order 
«>f adjudication, within four months may, after giving 
fourteen days notice, appeal to Sessions, entering into 
recognizances with sureties, &c. Sessions may reduce 
penalties to not less than one fourth of amount im- 
posed by Act. Dotermination of Sessions to be final, 
binding, and conclusive. (Old Act, s. 80 extended.) 



CXXIX. CouncU of borough giving notice to Se- 
cretary of State within six months of passing of Act, 
of intention to take upon itself the duties and powers 
imposed and conferred upon Justices of borough, shall 
be subject to and exercise such duties and powers, in 
erecting and providing asylums, &c. Matters apd 
things required by Act to be done at meeting of Jus- 
tices shall be done at meeting of coimcil, and notices 
required to be given to Clerk of the Peace shall be 
given to Town Clerk. (Old Act. s. 82.) 

CXXX. Committee appointed by such council of 
borough, to have the same power and authority as 
Committee of Visitors. (Old Act, s. 83.) 

CXXXL Every city, town, liberty, parish, place, or 
district, not being a borough, within the meaning of 
this Act, to be annexed to and rated as part of the 
county within which the same is situate; and Justices of 
county authorized to make rates, to be paid to Trea- 
surer of asylum, and expended in execution of pur- 
poses of this Act. (Old Act, s. 81.) 

CXXXIL Interpretation of Terms,— The words and 
expressions following to have the meanings hereby 
assigned, unless subject or context is repugnant to 
such construction. 

(Several of these, as coanty, borough, parish, union, 
etc., are omitted, as belonging solely to legal termino- 
logy.) 

Lunatic shall mean and include every person of 
unsound mind, and every person being an idiot 

Pauper shall mean every person maintained wholly or 
in part by, or chargeable to, any parish, union, or county. 

Physician, Surgeon, and Apothecary shall respectively 
mean a Physician, Surgeon, or Apothecary duly au- 
thorized or licensed to practise as such by, or as a 
member of, some College, University, Company, or In- 
stitution legally established and qualified to grant such 
authority or license in some part of the United Kingdom, 
or having been in practice as an Apothecary in England 
or Wales on or before the \5th day of August, 1815, 
and being in actual practice as a Physician, Surgeon, 
or Apothecary, 

CXXXnL Nothing in Act to affect provisions of 39, 
40 Geo. in., c. 94; 1 and 2 VicL c, 14; S and 4 Vict 
c. 64; or any other provisions relating to criminal 
lunatics. 

CXXXrV. The Act to commence and come into ope- 
ration on tlie \st of November, 1853. 

CXXXV. The Act to exUnd only to England and 
Wales. 

CXXXVL This Act may be cited as "The Lunatic 
Asylums Act, 1853." 

The antipenultimate clause of the old Statute, being 
the Bethlehem Exemption Clause, is omitted. 

Schedules referred to in the Act 

A. Form of agreement for imiting for the purpose 
of erecting or providing an asylum. 

B. Form of mortgage and charge upon county or 
borough rates, for securing money borrowed. 

C. No. 1. List of pauper lunatics in asylum returned 
by clerk of asylum. 

C, No. 2. List of private lunatics in asylum returned 
by clerk of asylum. 

D. List of lunatics, idiots, and other persons of un- 
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sound mind, chargeable to common fund or parishes 
of Union, returned by clerk to Board of Guardians. 

E. Quarterly list of lunatic paupers within district 
of Union or Parish not in any asylum, hospital, or 
licensed hoase« retomed by Medical Officer odf Union 
or Parish. '. 

F, No. 1, Obdei^ foe thb Reception op a Padpek 
Patient: 

I (or wre) the undersigned, haying called to my (or 
oar) aaaistance a physician (or snrgcon or apothecary) 
and having personally examined A. B., a pauper (if 
9o) and •being satisfied that the said A B. is a lunatic 
(or an idiot, or a person of unsound nund) ^add, if so, 
wandering at large, or not under i)roper care and 
control, tur is cruelly treated or neglected by the person 
having the care and charge of him,] and a proper 
person to be taken charge of and detained under 
proper care and treatment, hereby direct yon to re- 
ceive the said A B. as a patient into your asylum (or 
hospital or house). 
Sulgoined is a statement respecting the said A. B. 

Signed, C. D. 

A Justice of the Peace of the City or Borough of — 
(or an Officiating Clergyman of the Parish of — ) 

Signed, K F. 

The Relieving Officer of the Union or Parish of — 
(or Overseer of the Parish of — ) 
Date. 
To the Superintendent or Proprietor of — Asylnm, 
Hospital, or Licensed House. 
Statement. [K any particulars are not known, the 
fact to be so stated.] Name and Christian name of 
patient at lengthr— sex and age — married, single, or 
widowed — condition of life and previous occupation (if 
any)^Keligious persuasion as far as known — ^previous 
plao& of abode— age (if known) on first attack— m^ 
po§ed coMae — whether subject to epilepsy — ^whether 
suicidal — whether dang^erous to others — Parish or 
Union to wiBch lunatic is chargeable (if a pauper) — 
name and Christian name and place of abode- of the 
nearest known relative of the patient, and degree of 
rehoionship. 

I certify that to the best of my knowledge, the above 
particulars are correctly stated. 

Signed, (in case of pauper, by Overseer 
or Relieving Officer.) 

F, No. 2. Obdbb pob Reception of Pbivate 
Patient : 

I, the undersigned, hereby require you to receive 
A R, a lunatic (or an idiot, or person of unsound 
mind), as a patient. into your asylum. Subjoined is a 
statement respecting the said A. B. 

Signed, name, occupation, place of abode, 
deg^ree of relationship or other connection 
with patient. 
Date. 
Address. 

Statement* The same as for pauper, except with omis- 
sion of last particular and the substitution of the two 
following: — Whether found lunatic by inquisition, and 
date of commission or order for inquisition — special 
circumstances, if any, preventing the patient being 



examined before admission separately by two medical 
practitioners. 

Signed, (if by other person than one signing 
- order stating) abode and degree of re- 
lationship. 

F, No. 3. Fobm op Medical Cebtificate: 

I, the undersigned, [here set forth the qualification 
entitling the person certifying to practise as a physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary, «. ^., "being a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in London,**] and being in 
actual practice as a [physician, surgeon, or apothecary, 
as the case may be,] hereby certify, that I, on the — 
at — [here insert the street and number of the house, 
(if any,) or other like particulars,] in the county of — 
[in any case where more than one medical certificate 
is required by this Act, here insert, ** separately from 
any other medical practitioner *'] personally examined 
A R of — [insert residence and profession or occupa- 
tion, if any], and that the said A B. is a [lunatic, or 
an idiot, or a person of unsound mind] and a proper 
person to be taken charge of and detained under care 
and treatment, and that I have formed this opinion 
upon the following grounds, viz, 

1. Facts indicating insanity observed by myself. 
[Here state tiie facts.] 

2. Other facts [if any] indicating insanity commu- 
nicated to me by others. [Here state the information, 
and from whom.] 

Signed. 
Data Place of abode. 

F, Na 4. Notice of admission and statement of Su- 
perintendent 

F, No. 5. Form of notice of discharge, removal, or 
death. 

G, No. 1. Registry of admissions. 

G, Na 2. Registry of discharges, removaU^ and 
deaths. 

G, No. 3. Form of Medical JonmaL 

State of health of patients, and condition of atylum 
in the old statute omitted, form of bodily disorder and 
reasons for seclusions added. 

Summary, 

Sections from 2 to 46 rehite to providing asylums, 
and the appointment and duties of Committees of 
Visitors, llie most important new enactments con- 
tained in these sections are: that empowering Justices 
of Boroughs to contract with Committees of Visitors 
for the caie of their lunatic paupers; that empowering 
Secretary of State to annex to a county any borough 
neglecting to provide asylum acco m m o d a tion; that for 
provision of new Trustees for asylum land; and that 
permit|ing the reception of private or out -county 
pauper patients into county asylums having more than 
sufficient accommodation for its proper district The 
change in the repair and alteration clause, 88, is 
important Many of the provisions of the Acts to 
amend the dd Statute, 9 and 10 Vict c. 84, and 10 
and 11 Vict c. 43, are incorporated into this portion 
of the Act The permission granted in the old Act to 
establish separate asylums, or to convert portions of 
workhouses into places for the care of chronic and 
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harmless lunatics, is omitted in the new Act; and the 
distinction recognised in man/ sections of the old Act, 
between chronic and other lunatics is altogether sap- 
pressed. The power of requiring meetiags of Visitors 
to be called is extended to the Saperintendent. 

Sections 47 to 52 relate to the raising of money for 
providing asylums. The old minimum limit of £500 
for a mortgage bond is omitted. 

Sections 53 to 66 relate to the management of 
asylums and appointment of officers. The most im- 
portant noTelties are: the power of Visitors to resenre 
yacant beds for special purposes, and to declare asylum 
to be full; to reftise admission of patients from places 
where infectious disease is prevalent; the duty imposed 
on Visitors of an aimual audit of accounts; the duty 
of ward visitation made imperative every two months, 
instead of every three, and by two Visitors instead of 
by three; the Medical Officer directed to be made 
Superintendent, and prohibited from being Treasurer; 
the power of granting superannuations to officers and 
servants transferred from Justices in Session to Com- 
mittee of Visitors; and superannuations to be granted 
for tervioe exceeding twenty years, as well as for 
incapacity fh>m disease or age. 

Sections from 66 to 94 relate the visitation, confine- 
ment, removal, and discharge of lunatics. Medical 
Officers of unions are now required, under penalty, 
to make a quarterly visitation and return of charge- 
able lunatics in their districts, with fee of 2s. 6d for 
each visit. The prohibition against Medical Officers 
of unions signing certificates of insanity of paupers is 
withdrawn. Justices may order a fee for a medical 
examination, though no certificate is given. Believing 
Officers, etc, are liable to a penalty for neglecting to 
execute an order of removal to asylum. The medical 
certificate is to state fiacts observed by certifier, and 
tibose reported to him, on which the opinion of insanity 
is founded. Absence of patients from asylum on trial 
is to be for such period as Visitors may think fit; not 
limited, as before, to one month. Overseers and Be- 
lieving Officers neglecting to remove lunatics on notice 
of discharge, liable to penalty. Defective orders and 
certificates may be amended within fourteen days. 
Patients escaping may be retaken within fourteen 
days. Medical journal is to state bodily disorders of 
patients, and to omit stating the condition of asylum. 
Copies of Commissioners' reports on visiting asylums 
to be sent to their office. 

Notices of death are not to be sent to Clerk of 
Peace. Notices of discharge, removal, escape, or 
recapture, are to be sent to Commissioners. Sections 
from 94 to 122 relate to the expense of maintenance 
and removal of pauper and other lunatics. Most of 
these clauses refer to orders of adjudication and ap- 
peals. Expenses of burial, removal, or discharge, are 
to be paid by Guardians or Overseers. 

The remaining sections are miscellaneous. S. 122 
is important to medical men. The Secretary of Com- 
missioners or the Clerk of Visitors may prosecute for 
offences. The interpretation clause limits the term 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary, to those authorised 
to practise by some institution in the United Kingdom 
and actually in practice. 

The number of sections has extended from 87 in 



the Old Act to 186. This arises not only bom the 
introduction of new clauses, but of many others from 
the Acts amending the Old Act, and from statutes 
relating to the adjudication of settlements. 

The wording of tiie Act is more concise than that 
of the old one. l%e phrase ^'and be it enacted," has 
been omitted in every section. Although some unne- 
cessary verbiage and repetition may still be retained, 
such phrases as the following, ** shall be binding, final, 
and conclusive upon all parties to all intents and pur* 
poses whatsoever,** and the like, are less fineqnently 
observable, than in the old Statute. Section 104 is 
included almost verbatim in section 94, in a manner 
which could scarcely occur, except by oversight. 

The Act on the whole has been drawn with great 
care and skill; the principles upon which it is founded 
are indeed, with one exception, identical with those of 
the Statute which it repeds and replaces. It is, how- 
ever, more complete in its details, and more workable 
than the latter. The one difference of principle which 
it contains is, the withdrawal, not only of permission 
to establish asylums for chronic cases, but the careful 
removal of all phrases recognizing a distiction between 
chronic and other lunatics. 



The Nm-Restramt l^tmy a NoU by Johh Conollt, 

In the first number of the Asylum Journal (p. 16), 
the opinion of Professor Albers of Bonn is quoted from 
Froriep*8 Tageaberichte, and very property commented 
upon by the Editor of this new and useful publication. 

The officers of the British asylums in which, for 
many years, the system of non-restraint has now been 
sucoessfuUy maintained, have, for the most part, re- 
frained from mere verbal controversy, cm a question of 
which the merits were to be judged of by the eff^scts, as 
manifested in tiieir respective asylums. There is, how- 
ever, one specious objection to the non-restraint system 
so prevalent on the Continent, and so continually re- 
peated by German and French physicians, as to demand 
especial notice. The objection is precisely that ad- 
vanced by Professor Albers; namely, that it comprises 
the holding of the hande of patienU by the attendante, 
often for hours together. The simple amwer to this is, 
that it comprises no such thing. In every year I find 
this objection made by German and French physicians 
who visit England : but I have never met with one 
of them who pre^ded to have seen such a holding of 
hands in this country. Yet they return to Germany 
and France, and, one after the other, repeat an objec- 
tion which has no foundation. 

The truth is, that there are not many physicians in 
England, except those who reside in asylums, who 
know what the system of non-restraint resiMy is; and 
that on the continent there does not appear to be one 
physician who has taken the pains to understand it 
All who have real experience of it know, that where it 
is perfectly carried out, the injuries spoken of by Pro- 
fessor Albers become rarer, and the personal struggles 
of less frequent occurrence. A continued attendance 
on the practice of a well managed asylum seldom, I 
think, leaves a doubt on this subject in the mind of a 
student capable of observation ; and it is much to be 
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hoped, that the arrangements and government of onr 
hii^ asylums will, before long, be bo improved as to 
afford ampler facilities for observing the real effects of 
this and of all other parts of the treatment of the insane. 
In the mean time, there are two facts which deserve 
the attention of all who feel interested in the question 
of non-restraint First, that no physician, resident in 
any British asylum, ever gave a fair trial to this system 
without adopting it; and that wherever adopted, it has 
never been subsequently abandoned. The second fact 
is, that asylums are now opening every year in differ- 
ent English counties, for the reception of patients 
varying in number from 200 to 1000, and that in no 
one of them is one instrument of mechanical restraint 
ever provided. 



Oh^entations on the New Asyhms Act, by William 
Lbt, EsOt if.B.0.8., Medical Supermtendent of the 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire County Lunatic Asylum, 

The storm of opinion which in 1845 was directed 
against licensed pauper asylums, has done its work, 
and has passed away. Ten years have elapsed since 
the evidence was collected on which the Beport of the 
Metropolitan Conunissioners in Lunacy was founded. 
In the year 1841, Mr. Farr, who has lost nothing of 
hb fiune for statistical accuracy, reported to the Sta- 
tistical Society of London, on the mortality of lunatics. 
In that Beport it is printed in italics, that " The an- 
nual mortality of boA nude and female paupers in the 
licensed houses was nearly twice as great as the mor- 
tality of paupers at HanweU, and twice as great as 
Ae mortality of other hmatics in the licensed houses. 

The Lunacy Act of that day would speedily expire. 
The humane system of treatment then recently ad- 
vanced to great prominence at Hanwell, was receiving 
enthusiastic admiration. The legislature in its turn 
accepted the public feeling, and passed tiie Act which 
made it compulsory on the counties and boroughs to 
provide adequate asylum accomijiodation for their pau- 
per lunatics. Though not restricting the use of work- 
bouses for the care of chronic lunatics, it made it 
compulsory on the Conmiiltees of Visitors, to provide 
accommodation in pubtic asylums for recent cases, even 
by the removal of the chronic and the nncnrable. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the busy period 
of building and change has not admitted of sufficient 
time to elapse to test the working of that Act Each 
year adds something to experience, and it has twice 
been found advisable to amend tiie Act of 1845. 
The new Statute gives additional power to Com- 
mittees of Visitors, and introduces great emendations 
of form and language ; omits the permission to use 
workhouses for asylums for chronic lunatics, and 
withdraws the distinction previously made between 
chronic lunatics and those considered curable or dan- 
gerous; it limits the power of any Conmiittee of 
Visitors to contract with a licensed house for the 
charge of pauper lunatics to five years, and allows the 
Visitors of an asylum to declare it full when its beds 
are all occupied ; and sanctions the reception of a pau- 
per lunatic into a licensed house on the order of 
admission to the county asylum, provided that it is 
stated on the order why the patient has been refused 



admission at the county asylum, and is endorsed by a 
member of the Committee of Visitors. In these 
changes it is probable that a necessity may be traced, 
arising from the insufficiency of the metropolitaa and 
other county asylums to receive their pauper lunatics. 
They also indicate a recognition, which society had 
previously accepted, of the sufficiency of the licensed 
houses as now conducted, for the reception, care^ 
and treatment of lunatics, whether pauper or private. 
The interchange of medical superintendents between 
public and private asylums for the insane, makes this 
recognition as agreeable as it is just 

The Beport of Mr. Farr which has been qiieted 
states, that the average annual mortality of paupers at 
Hanwell was 13 per cent, that at the licensed houses 
21 per cent 

The reports of Hanwell shew, that from Januaiy 1, 
1846, to December 31, 1852, the average annoal mor- 
tality has been reduced to 6 per cent The discharges 
on recovery in 1852, were 4 per cent The licensed 
houses publish no reports, so that a new comparison 
cannot easUy be instituted. 

It is, however, convenient to notice the state of the 
asylum for the conn^ of Surrey, which, being ci^Mble 
of admitting a lai^ge proportion of patients from the 
county, may be supposed in the character of its in- 
mates to ^>proximate to the licensed houes. The 
population of the county of Surrey is 683,082. 

In 1848, the total number of patients treated in the 
year was 459. The mortality was 7 per cent The 
discharges on recovery 4*8 per cent 

In 1851, the total number treated was 1 141. Mor- 
tality, 10*5 per cent Becoveries, 10 per cent 

In 1852, the total number treated was 1213, or one 
of every 560 of the population. Mortality, 8 per cent 
Becoveries, 14*5 per cent 

The admissions of the year, 860 ; of patients being 
less than twelve months insane, 214 ; of whom 26 died 
in the year; 76 were discharged recovered within the 
year. 

Whfle the late Act was in force it was competent to 
the county of Surrey to claim credit over Middlesex, 
that it bestowed the benefit of asylum treatment cm the 
greatest proportion of its insane populatioiL It is now 
competent for the antiiorities of Middlesex to reply : 
our licensed houses are a part of our asylum system, 
and by their aid we not only receive under care and 
treatment, fax more than our large county asylums will 
accommodate, but we afford a greater amount and 
variety of medical assistance than any other county is 
fikdy to obtaiiL 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the far greater chance 
of recovery in the recently attacked, over tire patients 
who have been even twelve months insane ; or on the 
tendency of the permanently insane to accumulate in 
the county asylums, to the exclusion of those for 
whom there is more hope of recovery. The remedy 
of the new Asylum Act is build I build 1 1 buHd 1 1 1 
While those buildings are yet in execution the services 
of the licensed hospitals and their medical staff will be 
most important 

How long will the need for additional buildings 
continue ? The county of Surrey, treating in the year 
one-five hundred and sixtieth part of the population. 
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did in the last year find the accommodation of the 
asylum insufficient, and refused admission to patients 
who were presented at its door with legal orders for 
their reception. It is interesting to compare the state 
asjlum for the conntj of Surrey, in which one-eighth 
of the patients are not chargeable to parishes in the 
county ; with that of the Liverpool division of Lan- 
cashire at Rainhill, ** One - third of the patients 
admitted during the year, being natives of other 
countries.** 

The 43rd Section of the Lunatic Asylums Act of 
1853 enacts, that whenever it appears to the Com- 
mittee of Visitors of any asylum, that it is more than 
sufficient for the accommodation of all the pauper 
lunatics of the district, it shall be lawful for the 
Committee of Visitors, if they think fit, to permit the 
admission of lunatics not paupers, but who, in then* 
opinion, may be proper objects to be admitted into a 
public asylum ; and such lunatics not being paupers, 
shall have the same accommodation in all respects as 
the pauper lunatics. 

ITiis concession is suggestive of important reflec- 
tions. Why is the word pauper so freely used toward 
the lunatic ? He is not unconscious of the oppro- 
briunL Yet his condition is his by misfortune, not by 
choice, or by neglect of avoidance. The pauper lunatic 
has, in many cases, himself paid rates for the erection 
of the asylum and the maintenance of its inmates. He 
has often continued to do so until the invasion of the 
malady has lessened his means. He has often been a 
small farmer, or an artizan in good work, and the col- 
lector of rates and taxes has continued to call at his 
door. He has not yet been the recipient of parish 
relief. A short time, and hope of cure is gone. He 
becomes a permanent inmate of the asylum ; broken 
in spirit, depressed and exhausted by ailments of mind 
and body. If there is any stigma in the term pauper, 
such a man deserves it not. 

It is manifest that, to live on equal terms with the 
poorest of all classes, would only be acceptable to those 
who could not afford equal accommodation elsewhere. 
Why should a rate-payer, in any case, be refused such 
equality of privilege with the pauper, if it would be a 
boon to him to accept it? 

If such a privilege was always permitted, the asylum 
might need protection as regards the payment of ac- 
counts, and it might be found that the undertaking of 
relatives or friends to reimburse the institution would 
be an insufficient guarantee. The parochial officers 
might, in some way, be made answerable, not only for 
the payment of maintenance expenses, but also be re- 
quired to certify, that the patients were proper objects 
to receive the benefits of asylum treatment 

The extensive adoption of such arrangements would, 
in the end, be good economy to all parties, seeing that 
by early treatment the rate -payer of limited means 
would frequently be restored before his insanity became 
incurable, and before the dissipation of his little pro- 
perty had thrown him, as a lifelong burden, on the 
parochial rates. 

Enquiry is not yet extinct, whether insanity is not a 
visitation for our sinfulness. It is scarcely by all con- 
sidered to be clearly determined that it is a bodily aiL 

The legislature, however, determines that medical 



care is expedient, and thus recognizes the corporeal 
nature of the disease. Mankind, in this country, gene- 
rally entertain the opinion, explained or not, that the 
mind in the body prisoned is not independent of that 
body's health; as when the eye being destroyed, intel- 
ligence by sight is gone, so, by lesion of the brain, the 
manifestation of mind becomes suspended. 

It is said, that the medical profession have failed in 
shewing that any particular lesion is inductive of in- 
sanity; that all their investigations have left them at 
fault; that contradictory reports render any authorita- 
tive opinion impossible. If it was necessary to prove 
that insanity had but one cause, undoubtedly the pro- 
fession would be at fault in determining it Being 
rather a s3rmptom marking the extent of damage done 
to the centre of nervous power by some one or more of 
many causes, it is not to be expected that medical 
inspection should fix on any single lesion, and, as it 
were, say, here is inflamed mind. Pathology rests on a 
broader basis. 

Short experience will prove the difficulty of obtaining 
the medicd testimony required on the new order of 
admission. The distinctions between the unsound 
opinions of the sane and those of the insane are to 
be proved by facts which the medical man, consulted 
casually by the magistrate, can himself observe. He 
is to specify the facts which others have observed; but 
the legality of the order for the detention of the patient 
depends on those of his own observation. The certifi- 
cate being signed to the satisfaction of the magistrate, 
the officer of the asylum or hospital must accept the 
order as legaL 

The section of the new Act relating to the escape of 
patients should be read with the following passage as 
a commentary, from the notice recorded of the visit of 
the Commissioners of Lunacy to Hanwell, in June, 
1852: "It has occurred to us as advisable that the 
more trustworthy patients should be occasionally al- 
lowed to go beyond the limits of the estate, under the 
care of attendants." And it should be borne in mind, 
that patients of some county asylums are allowed to go 
into the county cities without being accompanied by 
an attendant The Commissioners are apparently un- 
willing to condemn the latitude of freedom which the 
Committees of Visitors and the Superintendents of 
asylums, in their discretion, recognize as justifiable; 
they even record their opinion against the customary 
restriction to the grounds of the asylum. 

The section which requires the report to be made to 
the Commissioners of every escape, mny tend to in- 
crease the iTacility of recapture, and may test the 
extent to which the absence of boundary walls, and 
other restrictions on liberty, may safely be carried. 

The Act displays no tendency to a return to what 
has been called prison discipline, or workhouse treat- 
ment; its character is progressive and ameliorative. 
Progressive, not perfect, although very much im- 
proved. 

The greater minuteness of report required to be 
made in the medical journal may result in affording 
sound statistical data, relating to the management of 
patients, and the sanatory condition of the asylum. 
But no statistics can be perfect for purposes of com- 
parison which are founded on unequal bases, and an 
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asyloin which receives all the pauper lunatics of its 
district will have a vastly greater proportion of recent 
cases, and its inmates will require much more medical 
care and attention than those asylums which are al- 
ready full. Most of this information, however, can 
only be useful as tending to the satisfaction of the 
governing body, and as increasing the facility of 
drawing up reports made by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy on the occasion of their visits of inspection. 



On the Examination of the Brain after Death, hy J. T. 

Ablidoe, Esc^, M.B. Lond,, late Resident Medical 

Officer of St Luke's Hospital 

General Observations. Recognising the brain as the 
instrument in all intellectual operations, we naturally 
are led to look for some changes in its mechanism after 
death, where those functions have shewn evidence of 
disorder during life. For, admitting the soul — the 
spirit of man — ^to shadow forth, however remotely, the 
image of the Creator, we must assign to it, together 
with its immateriality, an inviolability from physical 
change, L e. from the action of disease. On the other 
hand, we may correctly speak of disorder of the mind, 
regarding mind but as the manifestation of the working 
of the soul through its material instrument, the brain. 

Granting all this, there are several points to be con- 
sidered before we look for structural alterations in the 
brain. 

First That organ developes two sets of faculties, 
the intellectual and the emotional, the former espe- 
cially elevating us in the scale of being and giving 
us an individual existence; the latter, partaken more 
in common with other animals, and fitting us for a 
relative existence. Now our notions of functions in- 
duce us to suppose these faculties to be differently 
located in the brain, and in this belief we have the 
support of analogy, as in the case of various glands, 
e. g, the kidneys, which separate the aqueous portion 
of their secretion through one plexus, the animal or- 
ganic part through another. Unfortunately science 
has not sufficiently advanced for us to indicate which 
segment of the brain is allotted to the intellectual, 
which to the emotional faculty. However experience, 
guided by analysis, teaches the existence of intellectual 
and of emotional insanity; and we may indulge the 
hope that the pursuit of morbid anatomy, having this 
division in view, will in course of time throw light on 
this question of localization. 

Under this head another question arises, viz. with 
which set of faculties, the intellectual or the emotional, 
when disordered, is there the greater amount of phy- 
sical change in the brain ? In other words. Is actual 
cerebral lesion more common or severe in intellectual 
or in emotional insanity, or is there no difference in 
this respect? 

Secondly. The brain, as commonly understood, is 
not only the mechanism for operations of the soul, but 
includes within its compass centres of mere animal 
sensation and motion. Of the precise situation, size, 
and relations of those centres, much more must be 
learnt before we can allocate to the other regions of 
the brain their functions with any certainly. Pathology 
demonstrates that these motor and sensitive ganglions 



can be diseased apart from any mental disturbance: 
and the reverse holds good, that mental disoirder may 
exist to any extent without impairment of the functions 
of these centres. 

This statement also applies generally to those ap- 
pendages of the brain whose purpose is less determined, 
viz. the pineal gland, the pituitary body, &c. 

Further, modem science adopts the hypothesis, that 
the cortical is the active developing tissue, the medul- 
lary but the conducting, in the exercise of the mind. 
Th^ former then assumes an especial importance in 
attempts to discover the origin of insanity, and every 
means of examination should be resorted to. Yet the 
white substance must not be overlooked, for in its 
lesion may reside the source of all the mischief. Let 
the grey matter be ever so unimpaired, if the force 
generated in it carmot be transmitted, or the impressions 
arising elsewhere cannot reach it, then there will be a 
paralysis of intellect or of feeling. 

The several matters referred to under this second 
head must therefore be borne in mind when we wish 
to arrive at a true etiology of insanity from the revela- 
tions of the post-mortem roouL 

Jldrdly. The last section infers what is now to be 
more specially dwelt upon, that the brain, though pri- 
marily ' the organ of the soul,* is, as a material struc- 
ture, one with the corporeal frame, and so knitted 
with it, that it is made subservient to it in a g^reater or 
less degree. In other language, the functions of the 
brain, t. e, the mind, sympathize with the body. 
]dence sympathetic or symptomatic insanity. 

The question occurs for morbid anatomy to deter- 
mine, viz. Is actual cerebral lesion a necessary con- 
comitant to or a sequel of symptomatic insanity; or 
does sympathy with a diseased organ produce appre- 
ciable morbid change in the encephalon? 

Further, we will start the question, Does morbid 
sympathy with distant organs as readily occur to the 
intellectual as to the emotional faculties? Most pro- 
bably not. The intellectual are evidently more often 
reached through the emotional powers; in the chain 
of causation of mental disorder, the first link is the 
disturbance of the emotional part of the brain. And 
this holds true whether the disorder have an inunediate 
psychical origin, or be a result of sympathetic action, 
or constitute but a part of some depraved general 
condition of the body. 

As pathological science advances, cases of insanity 
presumed to be sympathetic, will no doubt become 
fewer. Morbid alterations of the fluids and solids will 
by nicer investigations be detected in the cerebral 
substance brought about by disease in a distant viscus. 
However, we must at present admit that cerebral dis- 
order may be caused by sympathy with another organ 
without any actual lesion of brain. Again, alterations 
of the normal quantity or quality of the blood, and the 
introduction of noxious ingredients, will derange the 
machinery of the brain; but unless the action of such 
be prolonged, may produce no appreciable alteration 
of the brain matter; just as the want of oil or the 
presence of half-dried oil or of grit, will prevent the 
effective working of an ordinary machine. 

The mechanism of the brain, therefore, being thrown, 
so to speak, out of gear, the manifestations of the soul, 
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or the mind, are irregular, oppressed, or disorderly. 
Tbe reaction of the bodj on the brain obtains the 
mastery of the normal operations of the soul, or the 
latter manifests its action through a distempered me- 
dium. But if this disturbance of function continue, 
tbe nutrition of the nerre mass will suffer, and an 
organic change be effected. 

The extent of such change will depend on the ex- 
citing cause, and <m the continuity of its action; and 
we can readily understand, that in the case of so deli- 
cate and peculiar a texture as the cerebral substance, 
the alteration may be inappreciable to our ordinary 
methods of research. 

Although in sympathetic madness there be no actual 
evident lesion, yet we are induced to presume some 
derangement, often probably in the yascular system, 
but which, being of too transitory a nature, it is hope- 
less to look for after death. 

Of all its relations with other than nervous tissue, 
that of the brain with its membranes is most intimate. 
Indeed, disturbance of mind is more constant in disease 
affecting the membranes, than in that attacking the 
brain matter itself. This is owing probably to the 
extensive relations of the meninges with the brain, and 
especially with its surfiue, coupled with the general 
diffusion of any morbid process over their extent, and 
the consequent interference caused to nutrition. This 
&ct also supports the hypothesis of tiie functton of the 
dneritious matter of the saihce. 

It needs no argument to prove the importance of a 
carefhl examination of the brain coverings: so much 
have their diseases been taken into account, that some 
aathors have assigned them as the general cause of 
insanity. 

Of the cranial bones I shaU say nothing here. I fear 
I have already extended these general observations to 
too great a length. My wish has been to state some 
points which I think ought to be kept in view by those 
desirous of improving our knowledge of the paUiology 
of insanity. On this subject, so unsatisfactory, so 
vague, and even so contradictory, do investigations 
appear, and so beset with difficulties is their prosecu- 
tion, that sheer despair seems to have overtaken most 
observers. In eveiy part of the brain and its appen- 
dages has the seat of insanity been presumed ; little or 
no notice has been taken of the form of tiie disorder, 
of the faculty chiefly implicated, or of concomitant 
diseases. GeneraUy a post-mortem report implies a 
bald statement of a few facts which first catch the eye. 
For the most part, any abnormal condition of the 
encephalon, of the membranes, or of the cranium, has 
been set down as the cause of the mental disorder; 
whilst, on the other hand, it has not been difficult for 
a man, preoccupied with an hypothesis, to find a 
realization of it in almost eveiy case he has dissected. 

The hunters after the general causes of insanity, in 
order not to be baulked of a discovery, have some of 
them, despising cerebral lesions as inconsistent and 
unsatisfactory, ravaged the entire body, and according 
to their individual tastes, have discovered the goal of 
their wishes in the chest, the heart, the sympathetic 
plexuses, in the belly, the liver, the stomach, the in- 
testines, &c 

A better philosophy, it is to be hoped, is now dawn- 



ing. The brain has, it must be admitted, brought 
confusion on the microscope, our most powerful means 
of accurate observation, but we may anticipate a re- 
medy for this; chemical investigation of the brain has 
been but little pursued, and much may be expected 
firom it; weighing the brain has been largely practised 
and with interesting results; and important data may 
be looked for from the examinations of the specific 
gravity of the brain, a process first brought forward by 
Dr. Bucknill, and since by Dr. Sankey. 

I hope to be able in a foture paper to set forth some 
of the circumstances affecting the appearance of the 
brain after death, which though not new, are of im- 
portance in forming an estimate of the existence or of 
the d^ree of lesion, and which I fear are frequently 
not sufficiently taken into account in necroscopical 
reports. 



We have received the following Circulars firom the 
Secretary to the Commissioners in Lunacy, for publi- 



LUNACY ACTS 
8 & 9 Vict c 100; 16 & 17 Vict. c. 96, 97. 

iHSTRUCnOHS rOR THB GUIDAIICB OF SuPBRUim- 
DBHT8, PbOPRIKTOBS, MbDXGAL P&ACTIT10NBB8, 
AMD OTHBB8. 

EECEPTION OF PATIENTS. 

Orobbs. — ^In tiie case of a prwaU patient, the order 
may be dated before or after the medical certificates, 
or either of them. 

In the case of every patient, pauper or private, the 
order must be signed and dated prior to admission. 

No person who, or whose father, brother, son, part- 
ner, or assistant, shall sign either of the certificates is 
competent to sig^ the order. 

Statbmxiit. — The statement subjoined to tiie order 
need not be signed by the same person who signed the 
order. 

The s^ial circumstances, if any, assigned as a rea- 
son for sending a private patient to an asylum with 
only one certificate, should be such as actually to have 
rendered the previous examination of the patient by 
two medical practitioners impracticable, or so difficult 
as to justify a deviation from the general rule. 

If any of the particulars required to be set forth be 
not known, the words ** not known ** should be affixed. 

Medical Cebtificate8.— After the words " being 
a" the medical practitioner signing the certificate must 
insert, not merely the word physician, surgeon, or apo- 
thecary, but the diploma or qualification entitling him 
to practice as such in the United Kingdom; e,g. *• Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians in London,** or 
"Licentiate of the Apothecary's Company,** etc, etc 
(See Interpretation Clause, 16 and 17 Vict, cap. 96, 
sec 36.) 

The certificate need not be filled up, signed, and 
dated, on the day of examination, but the date and 
place of examination, and also the place of residence 
and profession or occupation of the patient, must be 
set forth in the body of the certificate. 

The examination of the patient must, In every case, 
take place within seven dear days before admission. 
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The medical pracdtioner signing a certificate most 
set forth, not merely his opinion, but tiie specific facts 
indicating insanity, upon which that opinion was 
formed. 

No certificate will be valid unless it contains some 
fact, indicating insanity, observed by the medical prac- 
titioner signing. If other facts are set forth, it must be 
stated by whom they were communicated. 

A partner or assistant is disqualified from signing 
the second certificate, in the case of a private patient. 
(See sec 4, 16 and 17 Vict, cap. 96.) 

As to persons otherwise disqualified fipom signing 
certificates, attention is particlarly directed to the 12th 
section of the Act, 16 and 17 Vict., c 96. 

If a private patient be, under special circumstances, 
received with only one certificate, two other medical 
certificates must be procured within three days. 

AMEKDMEaUT 0¥ OllDBRS AND CbRTIFICATKS. — ^lu- 

correct or defective orders and certificates may, under 
section 11, be amended by the person signing the 
same, within fourteen days after the reception of the 
patient; but no such amendment will have any legal 
effect, unless sanctioned by the Commissioners. Such 
sancticm will only be given upon sufficient cause being 
shewn. 

Rbtubns oir ADMissioir.— It is essential that returns 
upon admission be, in every case, made within the 
seven days limited by the 52nd section of the 8 and 9 
Yict, cap. 100; although the orders and certificates 
may be amended within fourteen days, as before men- 
tioned. 

NoTiCB.— If a private patient be received with only 
one certificate, the ** special circumstances" must be 
set forth in the notice of admission, as well as in the 
statement subjoined to the order. 

Statement. — ^The report of the medical officer must 
apply to the condition of the patient, not on admission, 
but after at least two clear days' observation of the 



TRANSFER OF PRIVATE PATIENTS. 

Private patients may, under the 20th section, be 
transferred from any asylum, hospital, or licensed 
house, to another, or to the care of any person, by or- 
der cd the person having authority to discharge such 
patient, with the written consent of two of the Com- 
missioners, without the necessity of fresh certificates. 

DISCHARGE OF PATIENTS. 

Notice of the recovery of a patient is now required, 
by sec 19, to be given to his friends or parish officers; 
and, if he be not discharged within fourteen days, 
similar notice must be given to the Commissioners and 
Visitors. 

NOTICES OF DEATH. 

In addition to the notices hitherto required, a state- 
ment, containing the particulars set forth in sec 19, is 
to be sent to the coroner, on the death of every patient 
dying in a hospital or licensed house 

ATTENDANTa 
Notice of the dismissal, for misconduct of any 
attendant is required, by sec 26, to be given to the 



Commissioners. Any resignation, in order to avoid 
dismissal, must be considered aa a dismissal within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The object of this provision is, by means of a central 
register, available for general reference, to prevent im- 
proper persons from being employed in the care of the 
insane. It is very important that this enactment should 
be made known to all attendants. ' 

The Commissioners in Lunacy trust that superin- 
tendents, proprietors, medical practitioners, and others, 
will co-operate with them, towards insuring a strict 
compliance with the provisions of the Statutes; and 
they desure to impress upon superintendents and pro- 
prietors, that it is their duty carefully to examine all 
orders and certificates, when brought with patients, 
and, where necessary, to take immediate steps to rectify 
defects and supply omissions. 

To prevent any misconception, with reference to the 
Lunatics Care and Treatment Act, 1853 (16 and 17 
Vict, cap. 96), it may be well to add, that the same is 
only an amending Statute, and that the Act 8 and 9 
Vict, cap. 100, remains in force, excepting so far as 
any of its provisions are expressly repealed, or altered, 
by the new Act 

By order of the Board, 

R. W. S. LUTWIDGE, Secretary, 
Office of Commissioners in Lunacy, 
16th Nov. 1853. 



MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 

Instructiohs.— Every medical certificate must be 
according to the subjoined form,* prescribed by the 
''Lunatics Care and Treatment,** and ** Lunatic Asy- 
lums ** Acts, 1853. 

In filling up the certificate, the medical practitioner 
signing is requested especially to observe the following 
essential particulars, via. : 

1. After the words ''being a," he is required to 
insert not the word *• physidan,** " surgeon,** or 
"apothecary,** but the legal qualification, dipbnm, 
or license entitling him to practice as such within the 
United Elingdom. 

The words of the interpretaticm clause are as fol- 
lows : " ' physician,* * surgeon,* or ' apothecary,* shaU 
respectively mean a physician, surgeon, or apothecary, 
duly authorized or licensed to practice as such by or 
as a member of some college, university, company, or 
institution, legally established and qualified to grn t 
such authority or license in some part of the United 
Kingdom, or having been in practice as an apothecary 
in England or Wales, on or before the 15th day of 
August, 1815, and being in actual practice as a phy- 
sician, surgeon, or apothecary.** 

2. He is required to insert, not only the date and 
place of examination, but also the phioe of residence, 
and profession (if any) of the patient 

3. In any case where more than one medical cer- 
tificate is required by the Act, he must insert before 
the words " personally examined,** the words *• sepa- 
rately from any other medical practitioner.** 

4. He is leqnired, in order that his certificate may 

• See SdMdnle F, No. S, p. S5. 
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have any yaliditj in law, in every case to set forth the 
£Btct or facts, indicating insanity, observed by himMlf, 

5. The certificate need not be dated on the day of 
examination. 

Note, — Medical officers of anions or parishes are no 
longer prohibited from signing certificates in the cases 
of pauper lonatics belonging thereto. 

R. W. S. LUTWEDGE. Secretary. 
Office of Commissioners in Lunacy, 1 853. 



To the Editor tfthe Asylum Journal 

Sir, — The foundation of your Journal under the 
auspices of the medical officers of asylums, seems to 
offer me a good opportunity of bringing under the 
notice of these gentlemen the fact, that the Library of 
the Boyal College of Surgeons, is very deficient in 
the Annual Reports of these establishments. Such 
documents are often of great value, and when col- 
lected would sen-e numy useful purposes of reference 
and comparison ; while, as far as I know, they are not 
purchasable. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN CHATTO, LibraHan, 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
November, 1853. 



M. Morcau, one of the Physicians to the Bic^tre, 
has brought to the test of statistical observation, M. 
Baillarger's opinion respecting the importance of the 
inequaUty of the pupils as a symptom of general para- 
lysis. Of 100 individuals affected with this disease, 
M. Moreau found the pupils unequal in 58, the pupils 
were larger than usual in 26, smaller than usual in 18, 
and of ordinary size in 56. M. Moreau has also ob- 
served that in general paralysis, the protrusion of the 



eye ball was increased in 66 per cent., and that in 31 
per cent the arch of the eye brows was lost, the brows 
falling over the eyes curling like a moustache. — From 
the Annaks Medico Psychdogiques. 



On Gentleness to the Insane. — Whittibr. 

Gentle as angels* ministry. 
The guiding hand of love should be. 
Which seeks again those chords to bind 
Which human woe hath rent apart. 
To heal again the wounded mind. 
And bind anew the broken heart 
The hand which tunes to harmony, 
The cunning harp whose strings are riven. 
Must move as light and quietly 
As that meek breath of summer heaven 
Which woke of old its melody ; 
And kindness to the dim of soul, 
(Whilst aught of rude and stem controul 
The clouded heart can deeply feel,) 
Is welcome as the odours fann'd 
From some unseen and flowering land 
Around the weary seaman's keel I 

From American Journal of Insanity. 



Appointments, 

Mr. Francis Moselcy, of London, has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Officer to the Gloucestershire County 
Asylum, in the place of Mr. John Charles Savery 
resigned. 

Mr. William P. Kirkman, late House Surgeon of 
the Suffolk County Asylum, has been appointed As- 
sistant Medical Officer to the Devon County Asylum, 
in the place of Dr. Manley resigned. 



Scientific Works Pnbliflhed by Mr. S. Higbley, 
32, Fleet Street, London. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICO-CHI- 
RURGICAL REVIEW, being a Combination of '* The Medtco- 
CbinirRical Review.' formerly edited by Dm. Jamu Johnson ; 
and * The British and Foreifm Medical Review,* formerly edited 
by Dm. Fommn. Published Qoarterly, price 6t. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 

SCIENCE, including the Transactions of the Microscopical So- 
ciety of London ; edited by E. LANKESTsm, m.d.. F.m.8., r.L.8., 
&c., and O. Bdsk. rm.c.s.K., r.m^., f l.s., &c. lUustrated with 
Lithographs and Woodcuts, Svo. price As. 
No. VL, " Professor Quekett on the Torbane hill Mncrals," fee. 

THE CHEMIST : A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE ; edited by John and 
CHAmLBs Watt. 
Assisted m Analytical Chemistry, 6y Dr. Herepath. 

„ Indnstrial Chembtry „ Lewis Thompson, f.cs. 

M Mineralogy. . . „ Samuel Hlgbley, f.o^. 

M Pharmacy . . „ Denham Smith, f.cs. 

„ Photography . . „ T. A. Malone, f.cs. 

„ Electro-Metallurgy „ Alexander Watt. 

N Physics . . „ Charles Heiach, f.cs. 

t« Public Health . „ J. Neville Warren, cjt. 

New Series, Svo. Woodcuts. \s 

THE MICROSCOPE IN ITS SPECIAL APPLI- 
cation to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. By Hbemakn 
Scbacht; translated by Frbdbuck CommsT, Esq. Numerous 
woodcuts, price ft«. 

BOTANICAL LETTERS. Bt Dr. F. UNGER. 

Translated by Dm. B. Paol. Numerous woodcuts, price bs. 

THE VARIETIES OF POCK DELINEATED 
and Described ; by WALTsm CooFca Demot. Pott Svo. coloured 
plates, As Bd. 



Sdentiflc Works Published by Mr. S. Highly, 
32, Fleet Street, London. 

PHARMACOPCEIA NOSOCOMH IN CURAM 

MORBORUM CUTANEORUM, FUNDATI A.D. MJ)CCC.XU. 
Second edition, 4Smo. cloth, price U. Just Published. 

HOOPER'S PHYSICIAN'S VADE-MECUM, or 

MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHY- 
SIC, with an Outlhie of General Pathology and Therapeutics ; 
by AoaosTus Got. m.o., Cantab. Fourth Edition, considerably 
enlarged and improved. Vis 6d. 

INSANITY TESTED BY SCIENCE, and 
Shown to be a Disease rarely Connected with Permanent Or- 
ganic Lesion of the Brain, by C M. Bdrnbt, m.d., Sva bs. 

ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN ; by RiCBAaD Rowland, u.ik. 
Assistant Phj-slclan and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine at the Charing Cross Hospital, Svo. 5<. 



A U communications for theforthcommg Number 
should be addressed to the Editor, Dr. Bucknill, 
Devon County Lunatic Asylum, near Exeter, be' 
fore the 26th day of January next. 
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Visiting Physicians to County Asylums, 

The last Report of the Commissioners in Lanacj 
contains a series of suggestions to the Visiting Justices 
of asylums on the appointment and duties of officers to 
these institutions. In these suggestions the appoint- 
ment of Visiting FhTsidans is commented on in the 
following terms: — 

** The Commissioners consider it the preferable ar- 
**rangement, that there should not be any Visiting 
**Fh78ician or other visiting medical officer with a 
"salary; but that in lieu thereof the resident medical 
''superintendent should have the power to call in 
** medical or sui^cal advice on extraordinary occa- 
"sions, at the expense of the asylum. If there are 
** honorary physicians or surgeons attached to the in- 
**stitntion4 their services would be gratuitous, unless 
*' when they were so specially called in." 

This qMuion expressed thus authoritatively by those 
be.«t qualified to form a just one, has been contravened 
and censured by more than one of our contemporaries. 
So far as we have been able to understand their plea for 
the appointment of visiting physicians to asylums, it 
is made to rest mainly on two gpx>und8, which without 
circumlocution may be thus stated. In the first place 
it is supposed, that such officials would act as a check 
upon any maladministration or objectionable conduct 
on the part of resident officers, and as a security to the 
public that neither cruelty nor neglect was practised 
in the institutions placed under their inspection. In 
the second place, these appointments are advocated in 
order that by intellectual coUision with medical super- 
intendents the latter may be prevented from passing 



into a state of ** passive sloth ** or absolute dementia, 
owing to their seclusion from the external world and 
their too great devotion to a monotonous routine of 
duties. 

To the first argument it may be objected, that it is 
scarcely consistent with sentiments of nice honor, for 
a physician to act as tm inspector under the disguise 
of a colleague. In campaigning every one knows 
what is thought of an officer who is found within the 
lines in an assumed character, and what is done with 
him. For heaven's sake let not the sacred character 
of a physician be ever degraded into that of a spy. 
Few will deny that both public and private asylums 
require thorough and frequent inspection to satisfy the 
public mind, and to prevent abuses from creeping in. 
The law provides that such inspection shall be given, 
and public asylums do for the most part receive it, 
thou^ according to Lord Shaftesbury, ** nothing can 
be more imperfect and unsatisfactory than the inspection 
of private asylums." If the appointment of visiting 
phy^cians is necessary, that they may serve as gua- 
rantees to the public independent of the Commissioners 
and of the asylum staffii, surely their services are 
needed infinitely more in private asylums than in 
public ones, since in the former alone is any great 
deficiency of inspection stated to exist Our con- 
temporaries, however, have entirely overlooked this 
very obvious inference. 

We are well aware, that in a fbr county asylums 
the visiting justices discharge their duties onpunctually 
and imperfectly, but with these exceptions it may be 
truly asserted that no kind of public institutions are 
more thoroughly inspected according to law than those 
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devoted to the insane poor. In some notorious in- 
stances, indeed, the visiting justices far exceed the 
boundaries of inspection and general control, taking 
npon themselves the legitimate duties of the psychia^ 
trie physician. Assisted by talented matrons and 
stewards, certain committees almost elbow medical 
men ont of the field. Instead of needing visiting 
physicians to assist them in the duties of inspection, 
they with the exception of the drugging part of the 
business almost monopolize the duties of the physician 
to themselves. Why should asylums be the last places 
where the old proverb of ne sutor, ultra crepidaan, can 
be applied ? 

Besides the visitation of county asylums and their 
inmates by commissioners, visiting justices, guardians 
and overseers of the poor, and union medical officers, 
provided for by the law of the land, there is frequently 
a great amount of unofficial visitation. At Hanwell 
the unofficial visitors during the year have been counted 
by thousands, and at most other asylums their number 
is very considerable, li, however, for the complete satis- 
faction of the public mind any extension of visitation is 
needed, by all means let it be effected, but let it be done 
openly tmd avowedly. If it is deemed necessary to 
have medical visitors in addition to the medical com- 
missioners, let them be members of oonmiittees of 
visitors, as indeed is frequently the case ahready. But 
in the name of honesty and candor, let us have no 
smuggled underhand inspection under the disguise of 
medical assistance. Besides experience has proved 
that visiting physicians cannot, or do not, act as a de- 
tective police in plain clothes, since it has happened 
that those asylums in which serious abuses have been 
brought to light, have had such officials upon the staff, 
a broken staff to trust to, as the governors of Bethlem 
found. 

That the superintendents of asylums are in any 
danger in falling into **a dull unvarying system of 
routine," and a condition of " passive sloth," owing to 
seclusion from the ** external world," may or may not 
be correct The captain of a ship is secluded from 
the external world still more strictly than the super- 
intendent, without much danger of falling into a state 
of "passive sloth," or **a dull unvarying system of 
routine." But should such a danger really exist, it is 
incredible that the occasional visits of some elderiy 
medical gentleman from the neighbouring town will 
have any influence in preventing so undesirable a 
result The latter, indeed, must himself submit to the 
inglorious routine of merely indorsing the acts of the 
superintendent; unless he is not to be deterred from 
striving for independent action, by the contrast of theo- 
retical knowledge with that which is both practical 
and theoretical, and by proving painfully to himself, the 
folly of coming into those wards as a teacher, where he 
ought first to come as a laborious and patient learner. 

The superintendent of an asylum is far more likely 
to fall into ** a dull unvarying system of routine," firom 
a divided responsibility, and a consequently divided 
interest and anxiety concerning the welfare of his 
patients, than for want of the intellectual " collisions " 
which are recommended as a preventive. The visit- 
ing physician may be a spur to his resident colleague, 
h3 is more likely to be a cushion; he may act as a 



sdmnlant, but it is fiur more probable that he will act as a 
sedative. With divided responsibilities it is impossible 
that either blame for shortcomings and disaster, or 
credit for progress and success, can be justly appor- 
tioned to those who merit them; and the conAcioimiess 
of this fact may make both resident and vidting offi- 
cers careless of incurring the one, and negligent of 
deserving the other. But the superintendent who is 
left to his own resources and responsibilities will fed, 
with Kling Harry, 

" The fewer men the greater share of honor.** 

On more than one occasion have we been assured 
by superintendents, that they have felt themselves 
withheld from this or that attempt at improvement, be- 
cause they were hampered by visiting physicians, who 
would eidier defeat their efforts or purloin their credit 

At the present day, Uie visiting physician is indeed 
generally an ornamental and useless flonrish only on Uifi 
asylum staff, a mere incubus on the finances, without 
in the slightest degree either aiding or impeding the 
labors of the superintendent But where such is not 
the case, he will be liable to become either a passive im- 
pediment, or actively detrimental to the best interests of 
the institution to which he has the misfortune to belong. 

The plan of appointing visiting physicians was in 
vogue so long as diseases of the mind were attacked 
almost entirely by pharmaceutical remedies, and before 
the moral system of treatment was understood, or in- 
deed discovered. At that time the visiting physician 
of an asylum discharged his duties like the corres- 
ponding officer of a general hospital. Two or three 
times a week he visited the institution, for an hour or 
so, and prescribed for the patients bleedifigs or vomit- 
ings, bolus, blister, or glyster; and i^ notwithstanding, 
the patients recovered, so much the better: otherwise 
chronic mania and restraint, or dementia and filth- 
iness, awaited theno. None of those innumerable 
influences, great and small, unpurchaseable at Apothe- 
caries' Hall, and denominated in the aggregate moral 
treatment, were put in requisition. The physician, at 
that time, might be no mere pretender to occult science 
and mysterious power; but an earnest man making the 
best of the means at his disposal; but he was as if fight- 
ing pngilistically with one fist, and that not the best one. 
Drugs alone might, perhaps, effect some good, but 
moral influence is now universally acknowledged to be 
the most potent and beneficial agent of treatment 
The non-resident officer was found to be powerless in 
the use of the latter. The moral system of treatment 
can only be properly carried out under the constant 
superintendence, and by the continuous assistance of 
the physician ; a circumstance which rendered it 
necessary that he should be resident on the scene of his 
labors, and not an occasional visitor merely. The 
introduction of this system, therefore, necessitated a 
change in the plan of medical attendance, and the old 
fashioned one has for some time been gradually fidling 
into well merited dissnetndfi. 

In a few asylums the visiting physician, full of 
years and honors, is stiU retained on the staff, a relic 
of the past ; doubtless in acknowledgement of old 
services, rather than for the discharge of present ones. 
In two or three others, this officer still presides over 
the drugging department, everything else being of 
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necessity lefk into the hands of his resident coUeagne. 
A plan rather more unreasonable than it wonld be in 
war, to confide the command of the cavalry to one 
independent general, and that of the infantry to 
another. Li confirmation of our opinions we extract 
the following judicions observations from Dr. Thnmam*s 
Statistics of Insanity. 

•* That the plan of government here advocated is the 
one most calculated to secure energetic action, and 
unity of plan, appears in the very nature of things at 
least probable ; and is also, I think, established (as far 
as such questions can be) by observation and ex- 
perience. Which, it may be asked, are the establish- 
ments, which as a general rule have contributed most 
extensively to our knowledge of insanity, and its 
treatment, those chiefly under the directioh of resident 
or of visiting physicians ? And, again, we may ask 
without unity of plan, and that energy of action 
which an undivided responsibility will generally be 
found to secure, what is it probable will be the character 
of the moral treatment ; or, indeed, can any moral 
treatment worthy of the name exist? And what 
unity of plan can there be, when instead of a single 
resident directing head, availing himself of the 
observations and assistance of his younger and less 
experienced colleagues, we have a resident physician 
or other medical officer, whose responsibility is more 
or less lessened, as soon as a visiting medical officer 
enters the house ; and who to a like extent is at least 
liable, however inadvertently, to have his authority, and 
influence with the patients depreciated and diminished? 
It is, perhaps, hardly possible, except by living in an 
hospital for the insane, for any one to be made aware 
of Uie disturbing effect which the visits of a non- 
resident medical officer, even when acting in fHendly 
concert with the resident physician, may produce on 
the patients. A word, a look, or a gesture on the part 
of one is often sufficient to encourage hopes or excite 
fears, or it may be to revive delusions or propensities, 
to effect the suppression of which may have been the 
labor of weeks on the part of the other." — p. 79. 

It is the opinion of an eminent contemporary, 
writing on this subject, that the "posts of resident 
medical officers to our county lunatic asylums" are 
not sought for, and therefore are not occupied by 
**the best and highest class of psychological physi- 
cians." This, it must be allowed, is a matter of opinion ; 
therefore, notwithstanding the proverbial odium of 
judgments arrived at by personal comparisons, we 
must be permitted to express a contrary one. What- 
ever may be the case in the metropolis, and under the 
observation of the learned writer himself, it must be 
conceded as at least probable, that the resident 
physician of a county asylum will know something 
more of insanity, both practically and theoretically, 
than a medical man distracted by the cares of practice 
in the neighbouring provincial town. If it be true 
that asylum men are not comparable with the learned 
psychologists who are carving out their fortunes in the 
great metropolis, it must be remembered that London 
cannot supply visiting physicians to more than three 
or four county asylums at the utmost : unless, indeed, 
they make use of the electric telegraph, a m )de of 
performing work which we beg leave to suggest as 



exceedingly suitable to the pecidiar duties under dis- 
cussion. Provided with a central station, the "psy- 
chdogical physician of the best and highest chss "might 
flash intelligence to all asylums between Aberdeen and 
Cornwall, and stir up the drowsy faculties of all their 
resident superintendents with the newest psychological 
revelations. But to maintain that the medical super- 
intendents of county asylums need either inspection or 
instruction from provincial medical men, who have 
paid no particular attention to the subject of insanity, 
is a proposition bordering on absurdity. It is suf- 
ficiently intelligible why the London specialist should 
desire to find himself attached officially to some great 
asylum, and to gild the solid pudding of lucrative 
private practice with the honor of public distinction. 
But what time could a metropolitan "psychological 
physician of the best and highest classs" find in 
which to study the peculiarities of thought, habit, and 
disposition, of some hundreds, or say a thousand, of 
insane paupers ? What leisure to obtain the smallest 
insight into their characters ? What chance of gaining 
the slightest influence over them ? 

We apprehend that even the overworked and under- 
paid resident may find greater opportunity for intel- 
lectual culture, than such a person with his private 
practice, and his private asylums, and his public so- 
cieties, and his various other psychological devices for 
obtaining name, and fame, and money. That the 
medical staff of some metropolitan asylums is usually 
deficient, no well informed person will deny ; we feel 
assured, however, that the only mode of applying a real 
remedy, and of affording efficient aid to the resident 
officers will be, by the appointment of resident medical 
assistants, officers whose hours are not worth guineas, 
and who can afford to employ them in the tardy occu- 
pation of studying and influencing the insane. The 
metropolitan ** psychological physician of the best and 
highest class" must find himself too fully and profitably 
occupied in attendance upon the noble and the 
wealthy, to condescend to the drudgery of being really 
useful in a great pauper asylum.. 

There is but little analogy and much contrast l»e- 
tween the asylum and the general hospital In the 
latter, the great visiting surgeons perform the great 
operations, and the poor must put up with having their 
fractures put np, and their dislocations put in, by his 
young dressers. The great physician prescribes for the 
great cases in the wards, leaving the youngsters to 
watch the effects of his remedies, and 

** Their prentice ban* to try on man," 
in the out-patients* room. 

But in the asylum all cases which are capable of 
treatment are great cases ; they are all affections of 
the same vital organ, and under negligent or unskilful 
treatment, are all liable to terminate in the most la- 
mentable manner. At the hospital the gamut runs 
from lithotomy to phlebotomy, and, indeed a few notes 
lower; but in the asylum diseased mind presents a 
monotone. There it is impossible to set aside im- 
portant cases for the consideration of the great visit- 
ing psychologist ; aU cases are all important and 
require the nnintermittent exercise of the best medical 
skill which can be procured for them. 
At the hospital, a prolongation of physical snfibring 
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may in a few instances be the result of entrusting a 
considerable share of the practice to juniors, against 
which occasional evil, the constant advantage to the 
.j)ui)iic of affording students practical experience in the 
treatment of disease constitutes an important set off, 
but mental disease treated by the unskilful and the in- 
experienced, may become permanent and incurable; a 
result so fearful to the patient and of so grave a nature to 
society, that no possible advantage to learners, can for 
one moment be put in the balance against it. We are 
assuming for the sake of argument that the visiting 
physician proposed for an asylum is on a par with 
those of hospitals ; this, however, is but an assumption, 
and is incorrect in fact. The latter have for long 
years been laborious and pains-taking students, cli- 
nical derks, and assistants in the hospital wards, 
patiently qualiiying themselves for practice in the only 
true school, namely, that of experience. But where 
and bow has the visiting physician of the best and 
highest class qualified himself for the duties he covets 
in the county asylum? His claims to psychological 
distinction may be dependent upon authorship, or rela- 
tionship, or upon divine genius, but he has certainly not 
worked his way through gradations of experience and 
of office in an asylum, and therein he differs widely 
from the visiting physician of the general hospital. 

The asylum is unlike the general hospital in many 
particulars, besides the above mentioned. It is not a 
charity ; the services of its medical staff are not gra- 
tuitous, and its inmates are not such by their own free 
will. By the act of abrogating the liberty of its in- 
mates, society has incurred the responsibility of sup- 
plying them with sufficient care and treatment; and 
payment is provided in the same manner as taxes are 
provided for the State and tithes for the Church. If 
through the imperfection of laws or the parsimony of 
tliose who execute them, the inmates of public asylums 
do not receive skilful and sufficient care and treat- 
ment, they are defrauded of their just rights; and to 
remedy such a defect by procuring medical aid as the 
great hospital charities procure it, would be a con- 
donation of the wrong. 

The comparison of the asylum to the general hos- 
pital as an argument, was fit only ad captandum vtdgus ; 
it may also serve to shew with what ease ** the psycho- 
log^t can reason without logic and illustrate without 
aptitude.** 

The opinion is not unreasonable, that it may some- 
times be advantageotis to secure for an asylum the 
occasional services of a retired superintendent, with 
whom the patients and all the difficulties of the place 
are as familiar as twice-told tales. But this opinion 
derives all its force from the very arguments we have 
used against the general appointment of visiting phy- 
sicians, since such an officer would possess the indis- 
pensible qualifications of special experience. Special 
circumstances may, no doubt, arise from time to 
time, under which the appointment of such a per- 
son as a visiting physician may be equally honor- 
able to himself and expedient to an asylum. Every 
one must have acknowledged the propriety of re- 
taining the services of Dr. ConoUy as visiting phy- 
sician to that institution which he has rendered famous 
throughout the world as the home, if not the birth- 



place, of the new system of treatment ; a home in 
which it was reared and nourished from a precarions 
infiemcy to the period of adult and vigorous maturity; 
and few will dispute that this connection, so long as it 
lasted, conferred at least as much honor upon the in- 
stitution as upon the officer. But at the present time 
we believe that no visiting medical officer of any 
asylum in this country has undergone any proba- 
tionary education as a resident medical officer. Such 
appointments have been conferred upon the strength 
of personal interest, irrespective of any cLiims founded 
upon peculiar knowledge or experience in the treat- 
ment of insanity: they must consequently be consi- 
dered as little honorable as they are useful. 

The above observations are intended to have refer- 
ence to county and borough asylums alone. There are 
several hospitals for the insane partaking in part of the 
character of charitable institutions and in part of that of 
private asylums, wherein the visiting medical officers 
have considerable if not paramount authority. To 
the support of such institntions the visiting medical 
officers contribute largely by sending and recommend- 
ing private patients. At the present time we express 
no opinion on this arrangement ; nor on that adopted 
in those hospitals for the insane unfortunately situated 
in the midst of towns and cities, and in which the 
modem system of moral treatment is to a great extent 
impracticable. But for county and borough asylums 
for the insane poor, the CJommissioners in Lunacy 
have decided against visiting physicians. They have 
done so after long and ample observation, and it is 
fair to suppose, that independently of any theoretical 
opinions, they have not permitted themselves to come 
to a decision on so important a subject except upon 
the sure ground of experience. 

Of thirty-five county and borough asylums now 
oi)en in England and Wales, seven only, namely, those 
for Surrey, We^t Riding, Kent, Stafford, Nottingham, 
Norfolk, and Bristol, are returned in the Ck>mmis- 
sioners' Report as having visiting medical oflicers. 
With the exception of the Surrey, these asylums are 
amongst the oldest in the country; and in the three 
new asylums for Yorkshire and Lancashire the practice 
of the old asylums for these counties has not in this 
respect been imitated. 

In despite, therefore, of the objections of our con- 
temporaries, we feel assured that the CJommisdoners in 
Lunacy have given to visiting justices the soundest 
and best advice, in recommending them not to appoint 
visiting medical officers to institutions under their 
control. And we think it improbable that the staff 
of any new county asylum will be provided with such 
officers, or that in old asylums when vacancies of such 
offices occur they will be refilled. 



The Visiting Justices of the Devon County Asyhm 
have requested the Editor of the Asylum Journal to 
publish their Annual Report therein, offering to pay the 
additional expense so incurred. While the best thanks 
of the Association are due to the Visitors for this 
graceful compliment paid to its organ. It has been 
deemed prudent to postpone such undertakings for the 
present. 
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Elements of Psychological MeeUcine, an Introduction 
to the Practical Study of Insanity, adapted for 
Students and Junior Practitioners, by Daniel No- 
ble, F.ILC.8., Medical Officer to the Clifton Hall 
Retreat, and Lecturer on Psychological Medicine at 
the Chatham Street School of Medicine, Manchester, 
(London, Chnrchill; pp. 340.) 

This work i* a course of lectnres pubUshed nearly 
as deliTered at the Chatham Street School at Man- 
chester. Both the style and spuit of the book are 
excellent The former is Indd and elegant, and the 
latter bespeaks the writer to be a man, too specu- 
lative indeed, bnt fair and candid and influenced 
by kindly and gentlemanly feelings. We have sel- 
dom arisen from the perusal of a work with which 
we disagreed so much, with a better opinion of its 
author. The most interesting feature in Mr. Noble*s 
book is his recantation of his belief in phreno- 
logy. We read his book advocating the truth of 
phrenology, when it was published, and were im- 
pressed at that time with the conviction, that the 
arguments in favour of the so-called science were 
stated with much greater fairness than in any other 
phrenological work we had met with. The result 
proves that an honest and candid man is not of much 
use in the propagandism of error. The disciples of 
Gall would have been much better without Mr. Noble 
as a recruit; his recantation will be gall and worm- 
wood to them, tie concludes, ** In my own instance 
many circumstances have utterly destroyed my confi- 
dence in the observations and judgment of large num- 
bers of the phrenologists; among others I may adduce 
the striking fact, that the ranks of ahnost every philo- 
sophical folly of the present era, so distinguished in 
this point of view, have been largely recruited from 
the expiring phrenological school — teachers and dis- 
ciples alike: some have become apostles or partizans 
of the water cure; others of clairvoyance and mesmeric 
prevision; and some again of homoeopathy; whilst a 
few, I believe, have gone over to the spiritual rappers! 
With the same men there continues the same turn of 
mind — ^the excessive credulity, the readiness to see 
whatever is looked for, and to wink at, or most elabo- 
rately to explain away, anything which makes against 
the adopted faith; the same bigotry, too, and the same 
restless spirit of propagandism." — ^p. 52. 

We honor the frank uprightness of the man who 
can thus resolutely turn his back upon a once che- 
rished belief, upon discovering the meretricious nature 
of the facts upon which it is founded. If we differ 
widely from Mr. Noble*s present opinions, through 
fiuth in his candor we believe, that as time rolls on 
and truth becomes more apparent in these difficult 
and perplexing fields of thought, these differences will 
diminish, perhaps disappear. 

Mr. Noble appears to think it necessary to found 
his pathology of insanity on a physiology of the brain 
and nervous system. He is, however, not very certain 
on this point; his philosophy is still metaphysical, as 
the following passage wfll shew. ** There is nothing 
in the physiological study of the brain and nervous 
system, which ought to suggest the approaches even 
of materialism. Whilst here below, the actions of the 



spirit occur through'organic intervention. A thousand 
circumstances prove the fact; yet it is no more the 
case, that the material brain is the thinking principle, 
and the separate parts divisions of the soul, than it is 
true that the music of the lyre inheres in the instru- 
ment, and that the melodies which art can elicit frx>m 
it, are self-produced by the particular strings." — ^p. 82. 
This may be put into other words thus : As the sono- 
rous vibrations of air are not inherent in the musical 
instrument whose vibrations produce them, so the ma- 
nifestations of mind are not inherent in the cerebral 
organism from which they result To such an argu- 
ment one might not inappropriately answer ** fiddle de 
dee;" if it was not merely thrown out as a sop to 
Cerberus, as a saving clause to avert the daws of any 
sphitual antagonist We observe that Mr. W. C. Den- 
dy in his recent writings, compares the spirit of man to 
the blood. ** What the blood is to a secreting gland 
the spirit is to the brain. The gland forms its especial 
product from the blood, the brain acting with spirit 
produces the mind." The cerebral ftmction may on this 
theory be said to be analagous to acetous fermeata> 
tion : turning spirit into vinegar. Truly such analogies 
are enough to turn even the milk of human kindness 
sour, and to give one the stomach ache, if not the 
head ache. Why will not such writers as Mr. No- 
ble and Mr. Dendy leave discussions on the nature 
and existence of the soul to men whose holy office 
gives them privilege in matters spiritual, or at least 
meddle not with that simple and upright faith which 
requires no scientific buttressing. Why should every 
writer on cerebral disease sully and tarnish the pure 
soul, pawing it over with anatomico- metaphysical 
fingers I Let physicians stick to physics, leave the 
soul to theologians. ** In sui arte cuique credendum 
est" 

The peculiarities of Noble's cerebral physiology 
consists in his ** strong persuasion that the structures 
under consideration, the optic thalami and corpora 
striata, form the ganglia of that inner sensibility, 
which ideas rather than external impressions . call 
forth : " ** I regard them as the seat of the emotions,** 

"Their locality midway as it were, between the 
hemispherical and the sensory ganglia; their universal 
and very close connexion, by means of the central 
white mass of the brain, with the grey expansion of 
the convolutions ; and their fibrous conmiunication 
with the spinal cord, constitute good anatomical rea- 
sons for ^e opinion of their function which I have 
been led to entertain." — ^p. 72. 

Mr. Morell, we are told, has adopted these views on 
metaphysical grounds. We entirely agree with the 
author in his admission, that there is much speculation 
in them, indeed, we think they are altogether specu- 
lative and unfounded upon a single ftdr analogy or 
logical probability. The author does not agree with 
his friend. Professor Carpenter, concerning the func- 
tion of these bodies. It appears to us, however, 
that Carpenter's view of their constituting the true 
sensorium commune, is based upon deductions drawn 
from comparative anatomy and experiment The 
chapter on the general pathology of insanity will be 
studied with advantage and profit The observations 
respecting the diagnosis of insanity firom hysteria are 
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espedaUj judicious ; we apprehend, however, that the 
ooncnrrent existence of these maladies is not nnoom- 
mon and occasionally constitutes one of the most 
troublesome forms of disease with which the phjsi- 
dan has to deaL The fourth chapter is on the va- 
rieties and particular characteristics of insanity. The 
good sense of the following will be readily admitted. 
** A division and classification resting upon permanent 
differences and exact definitions I believe to be im- 
practicable to any extent We may abstract and 
arrange particular phenomena, so as to bring them 
more distinctly under recognition ; but when we 
investigate them in their concrete realities, the very 
best schemes are found to be imperfect and unsatis- 
factory. All writers and statistical records have their 
cases of mania, melancholia, dementia ; and other 
familiar terms are constantly employed. These, how- 
ever, do but exliibit the more salient groups of the pa- 
thological picture ; and in many instances they have 
little more fixedness than so many dissolving views. 
For a case of meUncholia may become one of mania, 
and conversely mania may become melancholia; or 
the two affections may be present simultaneously. 
Again, mania may degenerate into dementia ; or cha- 
racteristics of the two states may display themselves at 
the same time. Insanity is not unfirequently a periodic 
malady, and at each of its returns the ailment may 
assume new phases. An ordinary case, indeed, may 
in its progress take on numerous and very different 
forms.**— p. 124. 

Mr. Noble advocates what he considers to be a new 
classification of the phenomena of insanity, based 
upon his new cerebral physiology. In this, however, 
he is mistaken. Dr. Arnold, of Leicester, who wrote 
in 1782, adopted a classification very similar to Mr. 
Noble's. Mr. Noble divides insanity into three classes, 
Intellegential, notional, and emotionaL Dr. Arnold 
divided it into two classes: Ideal, and Notional; ma- 
king Emotional a species of the latter class under the 
term of Pathetic insanity. Had Mr. Noble's classifi- 
cation really possessed the charm of novelty, we 
should still have objected to it, on the ground Uiat it 
was better to retain the old arbitrary terms which 
have long been nuide to designate the concrete reali- 
ties of insanity, notwithstanding their etymology may 
be traceable to erroneous opinions ; rather than pre- 
maturely commit ourselves to a new set of terms, 
involving other opinions which may prove equally 
erroneous. No attempt is made to alter the name of 
afferent blood vessels, although the term artery arose 
from a misconception, at least as great as the most 
objectionable of the old lunacy terms ; and mania, 
melancholia, lunacy, and the like, are become good 
sterling words, conveying a clear sense of the things 
they represent Pray let us avoid neologizing insanity, 
at least until we can obtain a physiology for the work 
*• something more than rationally hypothetical,** which 
is the avowed basis of Mr. NobIe*s classification. 

The chapter on diagnosis, prognosis, and etiology, 
is judiciously and carefully written. The following 
paragraph deserves notice, since the author does not 
generally attribute that paramount importance to the 
state of the emotions which we believe they merit 
** It is a conclusion of experience, that a partial res- 



toration of the reason and of the power of disputation, 
especially if it be sudden, is of no very favourable 
anguiy in the absence of a return of the natural sensi- 
bility. Integrity of the" emotive sense, indeed, is the 
cireumstance upon which practically medical men who 
have the charge of the insane always rely with the 
greatest confidence in the matter of prognosi8.*'-p. 228. 

In the seventh chapter, causes and physical treat- 
ment are discussed. In reference to the former, the 
author restricts the term physical to cirenmstances of 
mechanic^ violence done to the head, and divides all 
other exciting causes into physiological and moral. 
To this it may be objected, that strictly speaking all 
causes are physiologicaL The old binary division 
of causes into physical and moral is more simple 
and convenient than this ternary one, and does not 
suggest the error that any causes are not physiolo- 
gicaL In the enumerations of causes, disorders of the 
uterine functions are omitted. The influence of mo- 
dem civilization in producing "perpetual craving after 
moral and mental excitement,** is truly and graphically 
depicted. The author concludes: " We strive system- 
atically and habitually to procure gratification to the 
emotive sensibility, and the result but too often is 
mental irritation, and dissipation of our fondest illu- 
sions. In this state of things it will readily be con- 
ceived, that in a large proportion of cases, the com- 
mencement of insanity is attended with a painful state 
of the feelings and the affections. Melancholy, indeed, 
ushers in numerous instances, which in their progress 
assume other characteristics. The operation of the 
exciting cause when moral, is very generally upon the 
emotive sense in the first place, rather than upon the 
ideas which become perverted subsequently. Never- 
theless, excessive exertion of the intellectual faculties 
very often produces a prejudicial strain upon the 
cerebral tissue, and may directly occasion derange- 
ment of the intelligence, di^laying itself particularly 
in foolish theories, and in marked enfeeblement of the 
higher mental faculties.** — p. 254. 

The remarks on physical treatment are general, 
and, for the most part, judicious. Few renuu-ks on 
particular remedies are hazarded. The following 
passage sums up the physical treatment of insanity 
from mechanical violence: "Be constantly on the 
watch for physical indications, and act accordingly; 
but do not expect to remedy the mental aberration by 
bleeding, counter-irritation, purgatives, or mercurials, 
excepting in so far as the psychical affection may be 
associated with or dependent upon well-understood 
pathological conditions, which active treatment may 
be likely to remove. Let these conditions, however, 
be sufiSciently obvious and irrespective of the mere 
wanderings of intellect** — p. 278. 

The confused idea of a distinction between psychical 
and physiological affections, forms a great demerit 
running throughout the book; it even makes a jumble 
of the remarks on physical treatment Thus, " regard- 
ing the physical mischief with which in particular 
instances the mental malady may be associated, the 
therapeutical principles are very much the same as 
those which guide our practise in corresponding states 
unconnected with insanity : the entire aim of physical 
treatment being in fact to reduce the cases as much as 
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possibk to those of purtiy psychical disorder,^ The 
extraordinary uses to which we put these new 'words 
compounded of psyche, make one desire the re-in- 
statement of the older terms, which would not lend 
themselves freely to be woven into such absurdities. 
Substitute in the above passage the term mental dis- 
ease or disorder of the soul, for psychical disorder, 
and it becomes absurd. Psyche makes it all smooth, 
but if Eros could return to earth, wifti what distrust 
would he witness the common purposes to which 
his ethereal darling is every day submitted I She 
has become an apothecary's drab. 

The chapter on moral management is the worst in 
the book, and displays an amount of ignorance on 
this subject truly surprising in the latest writer on the 
treatment of insanity. The superintendents of asylums 
win smile to learn that, ** In establishments properly 
constructed, there are padded rooms so adapted, that 
lunatics when in them cannot do themselves any 
harm ; particularly if the hands be gen Ay secured' in 
muffs, or in cases of great severity, if the arms be care^ 
fvMy placed in appropriatdy fashioned deeves,**--^. 227. 
So that padded rooms are not to supersede mechanical 
restraint in the worst cases, but to be employed as an 
additional security. 

As for the j^enfZmets and the care/idineM with which 
those exploded abomin^ions muffs and sleeves are to 
be used, the words suggest ihe db-ection of that ** quaint 
old cruel coxcomb " Isaac "Walton, to put a wimn on 
the hook •• tenderiy, as if you loved it" Where has 
Mr. Noble observed this application of moral manage- 
ment ? Certainly not at Oheadle or Frestwich, and 
scarcely, we should think, in the private asylum to 
which he is visiting surgeon. Seriously let us assure 
him, that at the present day the only muffs to be found 
in county asylums at least, (and even such are rare 
and very seldom resident,) are endowed with life and 
feeling, and are therefore infinitely preferable to those 
inanimate instruments of torture, whose gentle use is 
recommended, but which, we trusted, had by this time 
begun to acquhre value in the eyes of archaeologists 
and collectors of curiosities. 

In conclusion we must demur to the title which Mr. 
Noble has chosen for his work. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of his lectures, they most certainly 
do not form a systematic introduction to the science by 
laying down first principles for the guidance of begin- 
nera. The author observes that •* the many excellent 
works which already exist upon the subject, are 
generaOy of too high a character for initiatory study ; 
being for the most part contributions to our knowledge 
of the subject under particular aspects, rather than 
treatises for conveying elementary instruction.** This 
desideratum he proposes to supply in the present work,* 
but we are bound to say that he has entirely failed to 
redeem the pledge contained in his preface. The 
book is full of the anthoi^s peculiar and veiy disputable 
opinions, but contains scarcely a modicum of rudi- 
mentary information. To call it ** elements of psycho- 
logical medicine ** or an *• introduction to the study of 
insanity *• is a glaring misnomer; and were any of the 
author's commercial townsmen to imitate his example 
in this respect, they would be vciy liable to have their 
wares retomed upon their hands. Mr. Noble has mis- 



taken opinions which are pectdiar and unproved, for 
such as are primary and essential Moreover we do not 
agree with him in the belief; that good introductory 
works on insanity are wanting in English medical 
literature. The works of Dr. Pritchard alone are 
sufficient to refiite such an assertion. His essays in 
Tweedie's Library of Medicine, and the Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine, are models of concise elementary 
teaching; and his admirable Treatise on Insanity is 
built up from the principles of the science, is therefore 
strictly elementary, and forms a text book for the 
student of mental disease, the excellence of which 
Mr. Noble or any other writer will find it exceedingly 
difficult to surpass. 



History and Description of the Kent Asylum, £y J. E. 
HuXLET, M.D., die Medical Officer and Superin- 
tendent 

The Kent Asylum is placed on Banning Heath, 
within two miles of Maidstone, the county town, and 
about six miles north-west of the centre of the county. 
Its site is elevated to from 200 to 300 feet above the 
level of the river Medway, by a gradual ascent from 
the town; and the building stands on the top of a line 
of hill overlooking a valley, in the bottom of which 
lies that river. The surrounding district has been 
called the garden of Kent ; being a part of the county 
most largely producing hops, vegetables and fruits. 
For a great part, this is a highly cultivated area ; and 
where the land is not under tillage it bears woods, 
chiefly of oak, with a valuable undergrowth. 

The aspect of the frx>nt of the asylum is nearly 
south, and commands a fine and varied prospect; 
whether the eye be directed forward, over the sides of 
the valley, covered with hop plantations and iVuit trees; 
or, to the west, where the line of opposite hills gra- 
dually dips, disclosing a foreground of timbered and 
park-like scenery, with hill again in the far distance ; 
or, to the east, where the view is bounded by a part of 
the backbone of the county, a fine range of chalk hills. 
Iliis range extends for many miles north-west being at 
all times a fine object and, under certain conditions of 
light and shade, presenting the exquisite beauties of a 
far and gradually vanishing landscape. 

On the north and north-west are extensive woods. 
The land belonging to the asylum is nearly level, but 
obeying the general inclination towards the valley in a 
moderate degree, enough to render artificial drainage 
for the removal of surface water unnecessary. 

History of the site, — The cbunty surveyor, architect 
of the buildings, has kindly furnished me with the 
following particulars. " The first and principal portion 
(of land) was purchased of the parish of Maidstone, 
at whose expense it had been brought into cultivation, 
a ffew years previous to the erection of the asylum, by 
the labour of the paupers. The land, previous to its 
coming into the possession of the parish, was common 
land, belonging to the lord of the manor of Maidstone 
and certain tenants, who surrendered their rights to 
the parish that paupers might be employed in profit- 
able labour, during a season of great distress.** This 
land, together with some adjoining, which was occu- 
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pied bj cottages with gardens and frait plantations, in 
all about thirty-seven acres, formed the first purchase 
on behalf of the Lunatic AsylanL The second and 
only sabsequent purchase was made in 1847, and 
consi^d of about twenty-four acres of arable land. 
The entire quantity now belonging to the asylum 
amounts to sixty acres and eighteen poles ; which is 
thus appropriated: to buildings and airing-grounds, 
eight acres, two roods; grass, twenty acres, one rood; 
spade husbandry, nine acres, one rood, fourteen poles; 
under plough, twenty-two acres. 

GetJogjf.* — Banning Heath is composed of a bed of 
cherty ragstone and red clay, termed ** local drift," 
resting on beds of Kentish rag, a marine limestone 
belonging to the lower division of greensand. The 
surrounding neighbourhoods of Cox-heath, Kings- 
wood, Mallingwoods, are of the same constitution. 
The soil is what is caUed poor, cold and hungry. 
The thickness of the surface soil or local drift may be 
about eight to twelve feet; the thickness of the Kentish 
rag-beds is very variable. Below these we find the 
Atherfield clay, resting on the Weald clay and Hastings 
sand. Water permeating through. the above strata is 
gcnoraSj hard, from the quantity of carbonate of lime 
which it gets in its passage to the Atherfield clay. 

Origin and form of the buUding, — Li the autumn of 
1828, a committee was appointed to superintend the 
erection of a lunatic asylum. After due enquiry, an 
open and elevated site was chosen, and plans were 
ordered to be prepared for a building to accommodate 
one hundred and fifty patients. In the course of the 
preparation of these plans, the surveyor was desired to 
confer with Mr. Sylvester, as., upon the introduction 
of warmed air into the building, and to report thereon. 
The purcliase of about thirty-seven acres of land was 
concluded, the plans, comprising arrangements for 
warming and ventilating, were approved, and the work 
was begpin. The asylum, being finished, was opened 
for the reception of patients on January 1st, 1833. It 
appears that the actual accommodation was for one 
hundred and sixty-eight patients. The form of the 
first building was very simple, consisting of a central 
house of four floors and two wings, or tiers of wards, 
of three floors, on each side. Tho house and front 
wings right and left, face nearly south, the remaining 
wing on cAch side being returned at a right angle ex- 
tending backwards, and consequently facing, on one 
side east, on the other west The offices are in the 
centre, behind the hoose. The entire form was that of 
the letter £. with its principal stroke looking to the 
south. The style of architecture is quite plain, but of 
a somewhat imposing solidity ; the walls being of plain 
coursed masonry, having two string-courses of picked 
stone, with a handsome, massive cornice and parapet 
surmounting them and half concealing the slated roof. 
All quoins are of dressed stone. The material used is 
the ragstone which is very plentiful in the vicinity. 
Thus, the first building consisted of a house and offices 
and twelve wards, of the average number of fourteen 
beds in each. Water was raised by a steam-engine, 
fipom a well about one hundred and twenty feet deep, 

* I am indebted to mj frtond Dr. Plomlej, of Maidstone, tat 
this geological statement. 



to a large cistern placed on the top of the central 
house, and, therefore, sufficiently elevated to feed all 
other cisterns in the roofs of the wings. The general 
sewage was conducted by drains to large cess-pools 
distant from the building on the falling side of the 
ground. Rain water was coUected in tanks for the use 
of the steam boilers and other purposes. 

These arrangements all remain the same, bat have 
undergone, in the course of twenty years, a three-fold 
extension. The airing groondi, which were of moder- 
ate size, were placed back and fixmt. 

Both in respect of the building and of the airing 
grounds the south aspect has always appeared to me 
ill-choflen, since one side, alone, receives the whole 
day*s sun. The dtuation being, from its elevation, 
without shelter, the front is scorched in summer all day 
long ; and in winter, the back airing grounds are of^ 
damp and cheerless, for want of the rays which they 
might have shared with the front, had that received a 
south-east aspect 

Before three years had elapsed, the space had be- 
come insufficient for the demand, and the medical 
officers recommended the erection of detached noisy 
wards and of small hospitals. It was finally deter- 
mined that hospitals were, and noisy wards were not 
necessary ; the erection of two small hospitals, each 
for six patients, was consequently ordered. Two years 
later, these hospitals were enlaiiged by the addition to 
each of teven beds. This was in 1837. In three years 
more, it had become necessary to build again, and in 
the coursd of the next two years, additional space was 
completed for one hundred patients. This comprised 
two wings, one for each sex, which were built adjoinmg 
the old returned wings at their northern ends, at a 
right angle with them, and having in front a south 
aspect. In 1844-5 another wing, on the same line 
was added for women, and the hospital for that sex 
removed and enlarged; and in 1846-7, a corres- 
ponding wing for men, with a similar change in the 
situation and size of their hospitaL This completed 
the older asylum, which consists of twenty-four wards 
and two hospitals, capable of containing four hundred 
and forty-three patients. 

In 1850, a new detached building, erected at a short 
distance north-east of the other, consisting of a central 
house and eight wards for two hundred and eight 
patients, ^as opened, making the whole establishment 
capable of receiving six hundred and fifty-one patients. 
In the three years subsequent, that additional asylum 
has been fully tenanted, and we have, now, about one 
hundred vacancies, which are apportioned to the dis- 
crepant wants of the two sexes. 

In 1846, I found the hoapitals empty and rarely 
hsed, and proposed their conversion into noisy wards. 
Without denying the limited advantage of hoflpttals, 
or infirmaries, to an asylum, it seemed to me that these 
buildings might be put to another and much more 
important use. They were fitted up as noisy wards, 
and have been so used ever since. 

The first idea under which the additional asyfaim 
was projected was that of making it a chronic asyhun, 
in the terms of the 8 and 9 Vic 126, sec. 27. That 
design, however, was soon abandoned; and it was 
determined to reserve it for chronic patients free from 
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dingerons or c^enBiYe habits, and, also, for curable 
and conralescent patients, whom it might benefit to 
transfer, during progress, to a quieter situation with 
fewer restrictions and a more select companionship. 
Agreeablj with this design, a variety of mere safb- 
guards were omitted in the building, with the generallj 
perrading intention of avoiding, as much as possible, 
restrictions both in appearance and fiust. The bedroom 
windows were, therefore, made large, and placed low 
enough for a person standing, to look out of them ; 
and no window-guard, whatever, was applied. The 
bedroom doors were all fitted with spring-locks, having 
a brass handle outside only. Bj this, it was intended 
to dispense with the use and sound of the key in look- 
ing up. The door being pulled-to, and having no 
inside handle, would be as efiectually &stened on the 
tenant of the room as if secured in another way ; and, 
although the fact of locking remains, and the change 
may seem to amount to no more than a distinction 
without a difference, the unpleasantly suggestive noise 
made by using a key is rendered unnecessary. The 
whole interior is very light and airy. There are no 
stone floors. The bedsteads are wholly of iron. The 
common, full sised, steel knives and forks are used in 
all the wards. Outside, the airing ground walls are 
sunk four feet in a ha-ha, and rise four feet above the 
common surface, whereby the prospect is nowhere 
intercepted by them. 

InUrnal arrtmgement — Except in the two noisy 
wards, there are no day-rooms in these asylums, in tli^ 
strict meaning of the term. The day apartments are 
galleries; varying, of 10 feet by 96 fbet, 15 feet by 72 
feet, 16 feet by 45 feet, and 18 feet by 65 feet in sixe ; 
every story being of twelve feet from floor to floor. 
On one side of each of these galleries, are the bed- 
rooms, communicating directly; which circumstance, I 
presume, disentitles them fhim receiving the name 
'day-rooms.' 

With few exceptions, they are exceedingly light and 
airy, having four, five, or seven large windows in the 
front or southern sides, with end lights, in addition, 
in one half the number. An attendant's room is 
placed at the junction of every two wards (in ihe older 
asylum) ; and, so far as regards the three tiers next 
the centre, the attendants have access from their 
rooms, right and left, to two wards each, and through 
their half-glazed doors a two-fold means of observation 
alsa The proportion of single and associated bed- 
rooms is three hundred and fifty-one single, to fifty- 
seven of the latter. These vary in containing from two 
to twelve beds each, and average five and quarter beds. 
Every ward has its own water-closet and lltde scullery 
with sink ; and there is an excellent bath for the joint 
use of every two wards on the same fioor. The sinks, 
which are idl bell-tn^ped, have a liberal supply of hot 
as well as cold water. In the recently-built, detached 
asylum there is also a lavatory in each ward, fitted up 
with white-ware basins fixed in slabs of slate, which 
are &stened to the walls. Each of these basins has 
odd water 8up[^ed by a tap ; and a discharge pipe, 
with strainer and tap, attached to the bottom. A 
general supply of hoi water is near at hand. In the 
older parts of the asylum, distinct lavatory convenience 
has been supplied where the opportunity offered. The 



water-closets are, without exception, self-acdng. That 
is, the regular, introduction of water into the pan, on 
each use, is effected through the movement of the 
door, in the passage of a pei«on in and out In 
passing in, the action begins; water fiowing, in a 
known and full quantity, into a oompartment of the 
cistern ; from whidi it descends into the pan when the 
door, which can then only be pushed outwards, gives 
egress to the occupant The value of this arrange- 
ment greatly consists in the circumstance, that the 
very brief movement of the door in entering is made 
long enough to jdaoe the requisite quantity of water 
for the next discharge in the compartment; whilst 
the corresponding movement of the door, in leaving, 
is enough to secure the descent of the whole. Perhaps 
the great practical advantage of the flMchanism is that, 
from its simplicity, it scarcely ever gets out of wder, 
and, I mi^ say, never from any other cause than the 
unfiUling efiect of time, and the natural destruction oi 
materials. 

The baths are supplied with hot water, from cylin- 
drical reservous of from three hundred to four hundred 
gallons each, situated in the roof over eadi tier of 
three baths ; and the sinks draw their supply frram the 
same sources. Gold water for both these is derived 
from small cisterns, similariy i^aoed, which are them- 
sUves supplied by the principal dstem, on a higher 
level in the roof-chamber of the central house, bedfore 
described. The water in the cylinders is heated by a 
circulation of otibet water, by which it is surrounded 
as by a ja<^et, between them and boilers in the stokeries 
below. Warm baths may be had at any time, night or 
day,for the mass of water in the cylinders can cool but 
very slowly, as it is cased in sawdust and wood; nor is 
the quantity obtainable, at any one time, for bathing 
a number of persons, limited by the capacity of these 
cylinders. This is acoomj^ished as follows. The sup- ' 
p^ of cold water to the cylinders, being froma higher 
situation, is allowed to enter them at their lowest point 
On the other hand, the hot water is drawn from dwm 
at their highest point, as if by an overflow. Thus, the 
hottest or uppermost water is drawn ^r use, whilst its 
quantity is simultaneously replaced by cold water, 
entering at the bottom, which inmiediately receives 
heat It is evident that no hot water could be drawn 
if the supply of cold were turned oS, though the 
cylinder be itself quite full ; and that the cylinder 
cannot be emptied, and thus have its joints exposed to 
injury. The baths, themselves, are all built of bride, 
of a full size, and are lined with square, glazed, white- 
ware tiles, embedded in cement The whole is flnished 
with a flat broad wooden top. The place of entry of 
water, both hot and oold, is the centre of the bottom; 
and the discharge, or waste, is through the same aper- 
ture, very simply closed and trapped. 

The bedrooms for a single patient each, are, for the 
most part, seven feet by ten feet in size ; in the older 
wards rather larger, and in the most recent rather 
smaller. The windows, throughout the principal asy- 
lum, are seven feet from the floor. In size they vary 
from 3' feet 8 inches by 8 fbet 8 inches, to 9 fbet 8 
inches by S feet S inches. In the detadied asyhna, 
they are of the uniform size of 8 feet S inches by 8 
feet 4 inches, and placed only 5i feet above the floor. 
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la the earlier boflding, they are generally covered by 
giUuda of wire, crossed in a fine mesh,^ in oak framee. 
Bat aome wards in the older, and all in the newer 
aaylnm are devoid of any protection whatever. The 
Wrersal sise of the panes of glass, both here and in 
the gallery windows, is 10 inches by 7 inches. The 
fWtfnes are, in every caae, of cast iron. They are 
ftiade to open in three diflferent wa3rs; the newest, only 
is deserring of description. In this kind, the upper 
row of planes is contahied in a doable or second irame, 
wliioh is hinged along the top ; to be held open, like 
a pent roof, by a notched arm which works timmgh a 
hole, jott below the moveable portion, and, when that 
is ckMed, &ll8 down with an elbow-joint, and is 
ieiewed, lower down, into the middle s^le of the 
frame. This foisi of window is particolary good for 
an- asylnm which is artificially ventilated ; as from its 
more perfect donire and impediment to leakage of air, 
advem drmnghts of cold aur do not mterfere with the 
prescribed movement of the inner air, by the appointed 
fines. This circomstance may seem of little importance; 
it is necessary, however, as well as consistent, nnder a 
system of artifieial ventilation, to keep that free from 
too nmdi distorbance by accidental window cnrrents. 
Jost as it is necessary to the maintenance of the whole 
force of a steam-engine, to prevent the nregolar es- 
cape of steam from the cjdinder. 

The door-jambs are nearly ali of cast-iron. Bed- 
room doors all open inwards; the advantages of which, 
over the opposite plan, are manifBit. In the older 
bnilding, they are all fitted with inspection plates of 
the old fiishion, vis: asmall plate of iron moving side- 
ways on a pin, disdoiing a round hole, aboot an inch 
in diameter, in a oast-^nm frnmel, covered by the 
plate, wfaidi may be fixed with a screw. It may be 
ranarked that a tenth part of these inspection plates 
' woold suffice, their real otility being very limited. 

Another appendage to some doors, in the noisy 
wards, is a small commode vrith enclosed copper pan, 
strongly attadied, seat high, to the inside, for the 
purpose of encouraging cleanlineBS in some patients 
when in too violent a state to be entrusted with any 
loose vessel, or article of weight whatever. It is also 
a safeguard to an attendant going in, and avoids 
giving the means of making a great noise, by with- 
holding an instrument for beating the door. There 
are four well-padded rooms; that number bdng amply 
snfilcient for cases really requiring them. I apprehend 
that a padded room is never strictly necessary, except 
for a patient snfiering from a certain delirium (particu- 
larly that kind attending epilepsy) rendering him 
reckless, or insensible to self- injury; or, for one 
who would beat his head against a wall or other hard 
object, as the only means left for self-destruction ; or, 
in certain states of acute mania, far advanced, and 
undergoing rapid exhaustion, where the sufierer, how- 
&vet seemingly reduced, still finds the power, at 
intervals, to make efforts at action which result 
in bmiste and personal injury; for the instinctive 
avoidance of which there is neither care nor enei^ 
left. Two of these rooms are better oonstmoted than 
the I'est They are padded in panels, 8 feet high by 2 
feet 'wide. These are all moveable, but held in their 
I^aces by studs fixed to them, which fit into bottom 



and top rails, and the whole are fixed eloee, side by 
side, by the last panel, which is screwed. Thus, in- 
jury is generally limited to a single panel, which oan 
be easily removed, mended and replaeed. 

In eighteen out of the thirty-^bar wards, the eatitt 
fioors are of stone or slate. In Ae rest they are wliolfy 
of vfood. In eight wards, on the ground fioor, many 
rooms of which have been, wilMn a year or two, re- 
paved widi slate, eveiy single sleeping room has, in its 
centre, a bell trapped drain, to which enry part is 
made equally to fUL 8o long as it may be deemed 
necessary to use fi)r flooring, any material of a stony 
nature, slate deserves to be highly esteemed for the pur- 
pose, since nothing can be more easily and thoroughly 
deaned. It appears to be absolutely free from the 
capacity to absorb and, when once deansed, it cannot 
contribute any impurity to the air of a room. AnodieT 
advantage of slate is, that a fioor may be hud in four 
pieces, in order to have as few joints and int^stices as 
possible. The slate should always be rubbed to a fine 
fece, which it bears well, so as to allow of no little 
cavities for the lodgement of impurities. Before slate 
was thus used in this asylum, three kinds of material, 
of which this vras one, were submitted to experiment 
Three fioors were laid with sheet gutta perdiatiiree-six- 
teenthsof an inch thick, with tiles of Wedgewood ware, 
and with slate. The gutta percha proved subject to a 
natural contraction, which I have also observed in other 
situations of its use, which gradually drew out its edges 
from beneath the skirting of cement which had hdd 
it down on the fioor. The vredgewood tiles, from 
their small size, had a great quantity of jointe, and 
formed when laid a very imperfect level. The choice, 
therefore, fell up<m slate, which offered every advantage 
except that of the lower heat-conducting poww of the 
gutta percha The slate vras the dieap^ and gutta 
percha very costly. 

Ventilating and warming. — ^I now approach what, 
in my humble judgment, is a very important subject ; 
and am, therefore, desirous of making a dear exposi- 
tion of the principles and substantial means by which 
the above processes are effected in this asylum; not 
because I deem the means perfect, subject as I haye 
for years seen them to alterations consistent with the 
march of improvement in the science and art; but, 
because the example in this respect, so long shown here, 
may have a valuable interest for all those in authority 
over other public asylums; Aan which no class of in- 
stitutions can possibly be found, more to need and 
benefitby, an efficient use of these agendes. I allude, 
chiefiy, to asylums yet to be built, for I am induced to 
think it would be found little fruitftil to attempt to apply 
to an existing asylum, a thorough system of ventilation. 

There are two grand seasons, I know not which to 
consider the more important, why an asylum should be 
artificially warmed and ventilated. Sirst, there is no 
other way by which the bed, as well as the day apart- 
ments can be kept in a state of warmth suitable to the 
medical requirement of many insane persons; and, 
second, there would appear to be no o&er way in 
which a large majority of the patients can be saved the 
necesnty of breathing, all the night, dther a stagnant 
and impure, or, a highly vitiated and offensive atmos- 
phere. 
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The circQinstaiice that the best effort to warm and 
ventilate, which the knowledge of the day permitted, 
should have been made, a quarter of a century since, 
bj the committee' who presided over the construction 
of this asylum, concurrently with, and as an integral 
part of the original design, appears to reflect the credit 
of an enlightened humanity on that body and on their 
advisers. Such was the case; although the first i^par 
ratns has, now, become superseded in principle, as well 
as worn out by time. All, however, except the mere 
machinery for giving motion and warmth to the air, 
remains; working out and securing the aims and issues 
of an improved prime mover. Heated ircm plates, as 
a medium for imparting warmth to air, have yielded 
place to pipes supplied with hot water; to which fresh 
air is brought, detained ab6ut them and warmed, and 
then allowed to proceed on its sanitaiy errand, by a 
number of most ingenious adaptions which could 
alone have been devised by the light of a scientific 
acquaintance with the nature, conditions, and conduct 
of air, under varying circumstances, united to a nice, 
mechanical ^prehensiveness. 

The principle, first to be named, in describing our 
system is, that the introduction of the fresh air, whether 
waAned or not, is made the necessary and concurrent 
effect of the removal of the used, or vitiated air. I 
wish to mark this principle in the plainest manner, 
since it is the chief characteristic feature, and the lever 
by which the machine is set, and kept in motion. The 
firesh air does not enter in an active sense; it is not left 
to enter if it will : it is compelled to follow an exhaustion 
which is incessant and of known rapidity, and in a 
quantity calculated at per patient. 

In cold weather, when the air is warmed before 
being introduced, an important result of the above 
principle is, that the existence and maintenance of a 
proper temperature are an unerring test of a properly 
active ventUation, since the two processes are naturally 
related in the manner of effect to cause. This is the 
theory. 

I will illustrate the practice by an elementary ex< 
ample. Suppose a shaft or chimney, into the bottom 
of which, heated air from a fire, is poured; then, a 
main flue, for the carriage of vitiated air, joined to that 
shaft, above the fire, in a direction to gradually ap- 
proximate the currents in both to a parallel course. 
Imagine this main vitiated air flue to be fed by 
branches, at the rate of one branch for every inhabitant 
to be ventilated, and you have a simple diagram of the 
extracting portion of our method of ventilation. Fur- 
ther imagine an underground passage, terminating (in 
some field or free space) in a vertical shaft of moderate 
elevation, for the entrance of pure air; the other end of 
such passage opening within a building, in the room 
to be ventilated; and you will have, in both together, 
a complete aparatus in a very simple, but in the actual 
form. This is ventilation only. ^ To warm the air, you 
must intercept it in its passage, in a chamber or 
reservoir of pipes filled with hot water and kept hot, 
sufficient in quantity and power to raise all the air, in a 
given time, to the required temperature. The details 
are many. There should be a cowl, turned by the 
wind and kept facing it, on the air-admitting shaft, 
not so much to compel the wind to pass down, as to 



give the cmrent direction at its entrance, prevent 
the adverse force of any strong horizontal currents, and 
assist, or, at least avoid encumbering the work of 
extraction. The shaft or chimney for exit of air, 
should also be provided with a cowl, to present its 
closed side or back to the wind, for opposite and 
obvious reasons. 

We have then, a departure flue, of the area of half a 
foot, for every patient These all disohaige iheai 
moving air into main, horizontal diannels of pro- 
portioned size. Every water-doset, bath,' sinic, etc, 
has likewise its flue, ending in like manlier ancl 
bearing its tribute to ihe diaft, whose upward current, 
quickened by the action of the fire below, canrieft all 
out into the u^^r air. 

The whole mass of fresh air introduced is admitted, 
flrst, into the open galleiy, and all the used air goes 
away by the bedrooms, in which, alone, the departure 
flues open. Over every bed room door, near the 
ceiling, is an opening in the wall, provided for the 
passage of the air out of the gallery and into tiurt 
room. Thus, the admission of air, whether in the 
gallery or bedroom, is near the ceiling; the outlet is 
dose down to the floor, and in the latter rooms alone; 
FrcHn the great number of flues required, which can 
hardly be made except in the subituce of the internal 
walls, it cannot be easily conceived how to add the 
means for ventilation after a building shall have been 
finished. The ammgement for admitting air into one 
description of apartment, and withdravHng it from 
ano&er, in each case exdusively, is plainly useful and 
necessary. It provides against the escape of air wbL" 
used, from the one flue into the other, which would 
defeat both the ventflation and tiie heating^ and it 
causes the used air to be always tending in a direction 
away from the gallery, or day room, where the inmates 
are by day; whilst, by night, still keeping the same 
course, it reaches them fresh, in their sleeping rooms^ 
undefiled, since the gallery itself has become empty of 
persons. In winter the air is warmed, and the whole 
interior kept, thereby, at from 60 degrees to 69 degrees 
Fahr. On sunny days, there will be an increase of 
temperature in fdl galleries fiuing the south; against 
which it is not easy to provide ; but the solar effect 
may be limited in time and equally distributed by a 
properiy chosen aspect 

Jn summer, air is admitted at the ordinary, or, ex*- 
temal temperature; its passage tiirongh being then 
secured, in the absence of the fires used for heating, 
by separate (summer) fires, whose only office is to 
pour their heat into the extracting shafts and main- 
tain an effident, upward current In summer, we 
open all our gallery windows : it matters not whenee 
the air comes, since it is of even temperature. But our 
bedroom windows are never opened, since to do that 
would be to suffer the wind to blow from them into 
the galleries, opposing the established route of the 
vitiated air, and driving it back upon those iHio had 
inhaled it In every ward there hangs a spurit therw 
mometer. 

It must not be supposed that draughts, or currents 
can be feUty in consequenee of the large body of air 
which is kept in motion. That motion is rapid in tive 
flues^ because the air is there confined, but in open 
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ipacefl, or rooms coDtaining mames of air, the moye- 
ment cannot be felt. A handkerchief, held over the 
outlet of an admisaon channel, is borne out like a 
sail and steadily sapported at an angle, and the face 
or hand, in ihe same situation, feels a strong current. 
As these openings are ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
and proper to very large rooms only, as the galleries, 
their streams meet with bodies of air so large that 
their momentum is quickly absorbed and distributed. 

When a handkercUef is held near ihe grating of a 
departure flue, it is drawn in contact, and so retained 
until pulled away. 

A difference between the external and internal tem- 
peratures, amounting to thirty-three degrees of Fahr. 
is by no means an uncommon effect, or one difficult of 
production. During the cold weather in November 
last, I several times recorded observations, made both 
inside and outside, within a few minutes of each other, 
which displayed that difference. 

In strangers visiting the the wards, I have sometimes 
suspected, from their remarks, a misapprehension of 
the nature and extent of the office performed by 
ventilatioD. They have appeared to think that, because 
there was artificial ventilation, there ought to be no ill 
smell anywhere; failing to discriminate that ventil- 
ation can only remove effiuvia as they arise, not 
prevent their origin. If, out of time and place, an 
ahrine evacuation have happened in a dirty ward, time 
must be allowed for the complete renewal of the 
atmosphere, before all traces of it shall have been 
removed. It is a sufficient advantage to effect that 
change in the shortest period. One circumstance 
which has often pressed itself on my attention is, 
that if a foul ward have, from causes peculiar to 
the health of its occupants, been less free firom im- 
parity than usual in the day, it will be found to be 
perfectly sweet when the patients have left it for their 
bedrooms. 

The comfort of our wards and sleeping-rooms par- 
ticularly at night, in severe weather, can be folly 
appreciated, only, by those whose duties lead them 
eonstantly into them. They can estimate the gain to 
such patients as strip themselves, and to those whose 
blood-drculation has become so enfeebled by disease, 
that a low temperature is what they are the least able 
to bear with impunity. I know of no other provision, 
in an asylum, capable of affording the same satisfactory 
assurance of the general comfort, under such con- 
tingencies, as this. As a general rule, there are no 
open fires in the galleries; they are not necessary. 
But, in six wards, in which are placed paralytic and 
otherwise feeble patients^ open fires, in addition, are 
used in winter; because it is conceded that no gene- 
rally useful temperature, obtainable by warmed air, 
could do for the languid and cold extremities of such, 
that which may be easUy accomplished for them in 
front of an open fire. 

CkuiificatioiL — ^The patients are divided into two 
principal classes, each comprising sub-divisions. The 
main features qualifying for the better dass, are cleanly 
habits, absence of much noise, violence, and mischief, 
and, at least, a moderate degree of bodily actirity. 
Such, occupy the two upper floors of the larger, and 
the whole of the smaller asylum. They are sub- 



divided according to minor features, as for as may be 
both suitable and practicable, in the different wards. 
On the ground floor and in the noisy wards, are the 
paralytic and otherwise foeble, the violent and noisy, 
and those who are habitually dirty. These are sub- 
divided m order that the feeble may be kept apart 
from the strongand rough. I am desoribing according 
to a general rule which has many exceptions. I find 
it as littie practicable as I should think it desirable, to 
exercise a rigid separation into groups; the only claim 
to association of some of the individuals of which, 
would Ue in the connecting link of some one particular 
habit, and not in an estimate of the features of each 
case as a whole. I believe it to be a proper princi]^ 
influencing classification, to avoid the degradation of 
any case by a lower association than is absolutely 
necessary ; or, to postpone that degradation until Uiere 
may be satisfoctoiy evidence of its not being a mere 
passing necessity. With this view, it is our practice 
not to place a newly-admitted patient into the worse 
class, let the accompanying report of habits and pro- 
pensities be what it may. Such reports not seldom 
turn out to have been greatiy exaggerated, or, to be 
no longer true; and if correctiy stated there is time to 
remedy a mis-position in class, idien that may have 
been proved. As a consequence, there may be oc- 
casionally a dirty patient up-etairs; espedaUy one who 
is aceid^taUy sa The new asylum consists of dean 
and quiet wards only, and the relative proportion of 
the two kinds of accommodation was altered and 
improved by that circumstance. The proportion had 
been that of two of the better, to one of the worse 
dass; it is now more tiian tiiree to one, or, more 
exactly, the worse dass is provided for to the extent of 
three-thirteenths of thp wbde. I am ready to admit 
that this wide disparity is apt to give a littie trouble 
when the asylum is fiilL It, however, there must be 
a discrepancy between special accommodation pro- 
vided, and the varying demands of the two prindpal 
classes of tiie patiente, I should prefer to have it in the 
way described rather dum the contrary. 

The only punishment which I have permitted myseV 
to use, is the degradation in dass of a patient, for some 
course of conduct which I have fdt warranted in 
deeming more or less capable of suppression, under 
the exercise of a presumably unimpaired power of self- 
controL Other punishments are, without doubt, well 
merited by a few, occasionally, but unless they might 
be such as I alone could apply, I would rather let the 
ofiender go than use them. The effect on the minds 
and practice of the attendants, of any acts done for 
punishment, whether openly as such, or disguisedly, is 
most injurious. The possible arrest of some evil or 
annoyance, by this means, if tiie punishment can be 
imitated in kind by the attendants themsdves, would 
infallibly sow the seed of a hydra of petty tyranny, 
able quickly to destroy the spirit, at least, of the more 
enlightened doings of the present generation. 

At the risk of descending more into details than 
may be quite proper in this notice, I would allude to 
a form of low b^ or stretcher, covered with gutta 
percha, which I have fbund, from its deanliness and 
other advantages, usefhL It is a wooden frame, of the 
sise of a bedstead, covered with a fabric made with 
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gatta percha, which fabric is streDgthened and sap- 
ported by crossed bands of broad webbing underneath. 
For this purpose, pure sheet gutta percha, of the thick- 
ness of one-twelfth of an inch, was tried in the first 
place, and for a time answered very well; but, in a 
few months, i( became rent, in several instances, by 
what could only be deemed a natural contraction. 
Previous to bursting it formed an excellent basis for 
a bed, as its tension was so great that it always pre- 
served a level surface when not in use. This quality 
increased instead of diminishing, in the course of time. 
I sought another form of the material for further use, 
and found the desideratum in a kind of cloth, made by 
the Company, in which close, strong canvass is coated, 
on each side, with the gutta percha. This is durable; 
and hs superiority over sacking, formerly applied to 
the same use, in comfort and cleanliness, is undeniable. 
Beds, on this foundation, are used for epileptic and 
feeble persons. The frame is not more than four in- 
ches deep, so that rolling off it is not followed hj any 
serious injuiy. For wet and dirty cases of palsied or 
other patients, its value is found in the ease with which 
it is ckaned, and prevented from giving rise to ary of- 
fensive odour. 

Chapel — At the time of the last enlargement of the 
asylum, a new chapel was erected; the former one 
being altogether too small for the number of the pa- 
tients. This building is detached, standing on ground 
intermediate between the two asylums. It can accom* 
modate three hundred persons, and is a substantial, as 
well as pleasing, specimen of rural church architecture, 
in the plain pointed style. 

Gas-works were erected a little later, and, in conse- 
quence, the whole of the wards have been well lighted 
for some years. To have got rid of the dirty and in- 
efficient oil lamps, which had so long helped to make 
darkness visible, is no trifling benefit 

Offices and Workshop*, — ^In the kitchens, there are 
three large vessels for boiling or steaming food, which 
are so convenient for the performance of a large amount 
of work, that they deserve some allusion. They are, 
in fact, water-baths, each consisting of a series of large 
cast-iron pans, into which the food to be cooked is put, 
which are sunk in, and united to a general vessel of 
water, to winch fire is applied. The contents of the 
pans are boiled through the medium of the water in 
the outer vesseL This is readily effected, because the 
supply cistern of cold water to the medium is elevated 
many feet; and consequently, the medium water is 
under the pressure of a column of water, and thus 
enabled to receive and to retain a greater intensity of 
heat than 212 degrees, before it attain the state of 
ebullition, dissipating its heat in steam. Food cannot 
be burned when boiled in this way; but it may be 
subjected to a thorough cooking, without loss or risk. 
There are a brew-house, a bake-house; tailors', shoe- 
makers', carpenters', bricklayers', painters', smiths' 
shops. There is a good laundry and wash-house. 
The coppers in the latter are boiled by steam, and 
a large washing-wheel and a wringing machine are 
set in motion by steam power. In the laundry there 
is a sufficient supply of drying closets, with horses. 

In concluding this sketch of the Kent Asylum, I 
fed that oonsideraUe indulgence is needed by so 



fragmentary a performance. It seemed necessary, 
however, to pass quickly from subject to subject, 
in order to compress the whole matter into the 
limits at present proper to an article in the Asylum 
Journal. 



Observations on Sanguineous Tumors of the External 
Ear in the Insane, hy Db. Fbancis Fischer, Physir 
cian to the Asylum of Ulenau, Baden. (From the 
AUgemeine Zeitschriftjur Psychiatrie,) Translated 
and Condensed by J. T. Arlidob, Esq., ▲.&, M.B. 
Lond., late Besident Medical Officer, St Luke^s 
Hospital. 

Br. ilscher introduces his admirable paper by 
stating, that he has paid considerable attention to 
the diseases of the outer ear in the insane, during the 
prolonged period of his residence at Illenau, where 
nine hundred cases have passed under his observation. 

In the next place. Dr. Fischer passes under review 
the contributions, which have been made by various 
authors, on the sanguineous tumor of the ears of the 
insane, and assign the merit of the first precise des- 
cription to Dr. Frederic Bird, of the Siegburg Asylum. 
Several writers had indeed, made casual reference to 
this disease of the ear, but no one had recognised its 
peculiar relation to the insane, and especially to the 
subjects of general paralysis. 

We will not delay on these historical topics, but 
proceed to convey, in as few words as possible. Dr. 
Fischer's observations, and first, his description of 

L The external asi*ect of the ear.— The ear pre- 
sents a blneish-red colour, and a circumscribed, fluc- 
tuating swelling, mostly tender on pressure. The 
swelling neariy always shows itself on the outer 
surface, rarely on the inner ; in position, it occupies 
the fossa navieularis, ihit fossa imuminata, the concha 
auriSf and the antheUx, or indeed the entire ear, except 
the Mbe Oobulus auris). In the cases recorded, it has 
been met with most frequently in the left ear, less so 
in the right, more rarely in both, and then, as a rule, 
not at the same time; once Dr. Fisdier saw three 
tumors in succession form on the same ear, the last 
of which appeared on the posterior surfece. The 
size varies, from that of half a bean, or almond, to 
that of half a hen's egg. In the course of its develop- 
ment, the skin elevates itself to the size of a bean 
or upwards, occupying alike the cartilaginous hollows 
and elevations, and assumes the appearance of a soft, 
evidently fluctuating tumor. The color is generally 
blueish-red, but occasionally is unchanged, whence a 
small swelling may be overlooked. Inflammation in a 
greater or less degree attends the origin, spreading 
probably to the adjoining parts, and attended by more 
or less pain. ;Leubu8cher and others are wrong in 
saying there is no pain, although indeed, those far 
demented g^ve little indication of it. The swelling 
does not pit on pressure, but the cobr is momentarily 
discharged by it 

A tumor of this sort may develope itself in from 
four to eight hours, and not proceeding beyond this 
stage, may lessen agam by absorption of its contents in 
six or ten days, the inflammation dispersing, the colour 
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bfwwmng pekr; and, bj the eighth or twelfth day, 
the ear may recover its normal condition, some wrinkles 
excepted. On the contraiy, some thickening of the 
ear at the seat of the swelling may be perceptible. 

In the majoritj of instances, the morbid change 
passes beyond this milder stage. The swellmg then 
goes on dailj increasing in dimensions, becomes fuller, 
and presents an elevation at its centre. A correspond- 
ing increase of inflammation occurs ; the heat and 
sensibility of the ear are often considerable, and the 
color is of an intense blneish-red. The outer much- 
stretched wall of the tumor is rather thin and formed 
by the integument ; the hinder one consists of the 
cartilage, which may be clearly felt. Cases moreover 
occur in which much inequality in thickness is evident 
at Afferent points of both walls ; and the posterior 
wall may even be at 8<Hne part much softer than the 
anterior or external 

By the pffogreegive growth of the tnmor the ridges 
and depressions of the ear are gradually obliterated. 
The anthdm may disappear altogether, and the space 
between its two roots bulge out, whilst the hdix is 
pressed further outwards. By degrees the swelling 
acquires neariy the size of half an egg, out longitudi- 
nally, fills up the concavity of Uie ear, encroaches on 
the meatus, and leaves oiily the tragus and lobe un- 
altered. The posterior suriace of the ear also is ren- 
dered quite convex. The swelling is elastic, continues 
to fluctuate, becomes of a dusky and blueisb-red tint» 
the temperature and sensibility are augmented in some 
Pleasure, and the nMOt elevated spot, instead of point- 
ing towards and outwards, seems by the weight of the 
ear to be turned outwards and downwards. The 
neighbouring parts sympathize in a greater or minor 
degree, beoimie infliMned, warm, tender, and of a 
4usky brownish-red hoe. The lobe of the ear par- 
takes of diese changes least of aU. 

Frequently on the eighth, more rarely on the sixth 
day, the resistance of the outer wall increases, beoomes 
parchment-like to the touch, and thus renders fluctu- 
ation indistinct. Not seldom, too, at this time, the 
inner or cartilaginous wall of the tumor is rendered 
thin, or is actually wanting at some spot. Two to 
four weeks may elapse during the progresi of the 
swelling to this extreme stage, which again may per- 
sist six or ten days, or more, especially if any irritation 
be kept up. 

Gradually the process of restoration sets in, mani- 
fested by the diminution of tension and of the inflam- 
matory symptoms. The contained fluid is found to 
decrease, and to be attended with a daOy increasing 
rigidity and thickening of the outer walL If hardness 
and elasticity of that wall be less, the swelling has 
to the finger a pasty feel, and sometimes air is per- 
ceptible within it. In the further process of reparation 
the tumor collapses, the fluctuation and inflammation 
entirely cease, ^e colour changes from blueish-red to 
yellow, then to a white, and fiinaUy to the natural hue. 
Moreover the outline of the concavity of the ear re- 
appears, though it does not entirely conform to that of 
the toimd ear, but often deviates remarkably. At the 
site of the former swelling an induration and thicken- 
ing persist in a larger or smaller degree in all cases; 
and in those where the swelling has been of greater 



size a shrivelling or corrugation of the ear is almost 
always found, with various and often very considerable 
deformity. No other termination of these cases has 
been observed. The sense of hearing is not prejudiced, 
the only interference, and that trifling, is such as may 
be caused by great enlargement and thickening of the 
external ear. 

Dr. Fischer has not seen the spontaneous rupture of 
the tumor, as described by Drs. Bird and Ferrus. In 
one case, indeed, he found a laceration, but this was 
made by the patient's finger naiL He has moreover 
never witnessed extensive destruction of the cartilage 
of the ear from fistula and sloughing, nor indeed a 
fatal result as seen by Dr. Wallis ; still he is not 
prepared to deny the occurrence of such events. Hci- 
denreich found, in a tumor the size of a pigeon's egg, 
the cartilage ulcerated and even in parts destroyed. 
Such partial destruction is not very rare ; but at a 
later period the- oartihige matter is often replaced by 
new deposit. 

The disease may run its coarse in ftom four to six 
weeks, or may exceed this period. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that after the recovery of one ear, the same 
morbid process appears in the other. 

Those cases are rare in which the color of the skin 
is but slightly altered and reddened. In such the 
tumor is very small, as of the size of a bean, and 
disappears in two or three weeks. 

Severer examples may take on various anomaloas 
fbrms. They will occasionally exhibit more or less 
phlegmonous inflammation of the skin, whidi is but 
little elevated, and fluctuation likewise is not evident. 
The inflammation extends further over the integument 
of the entire ear, the swelling is wider and not promi- 
nent, the color is brown or a crimson-red, and on the 
decrease of the inflammation, violet Such cases ter- 
minate in the usual manner. 

U. The internal appearances, — ^The cartilaginous 
plate of the ear has been described by Henle and 
others as consisting of fibro-cartilage, as destitute of 
bloodvessels, and as very thin and brittle when de- 
prived of its perichondrium. Later observers have 
assigned bloodvessels to it The areolar tissue between 
the skin and perichondrium is less diffuse and denser 
on the outer surface of the ear, than on the inner. 

The swelling contains, soon after its origin, fluid 
dark red blood; but when after a few days an incision 
is made into it, some dear red blood will flow from 
the skin wound, and from the cavity of the tumor, 
first, a blood-coloured, odourless, viscid serum — ^from 
half to a whole teaspoonfal, according to the nze of 
the cavity, — and after this, by a little presbure, black, 
coagulated, and frequently also fluid blood. 

By further investigation it may be made out most 
clearly, that the posterior wall of the cyst is constituted 
by the cartilage, from whose surface the perichondrium 
is detached, and which now, in union with the investing 
integument, represents the outer wall. The perichon- 
drium is separated either in its whole extent, when, 
too, it is torn more or less; or, which is commoner, 
portions remain behind, and it is but seldom that it 
comes away as an entire layer. On the other hand, 
it is often found changed ; and homy particles, fibres, 
and lamina acoompany it In those instances where 
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an kieqaali^ of thickness and hardness is peroeptiUe 
at Tarions parts of the walls, the cartilage exhibits 
itself iu a stiU more torn condition, particles bemg 
adherent at one place with the anterior, at another 
with the posterior perichondriam ; whilst the blood 
which is usually found between the cartilage and its 
ooYering, is here situated between the two perichon- 
dria. Tlie cartilage has lost its healthy appearance, 
its lustre is gone, its colour is pale-yellow with a reddish 
tint on its outer surCaee. 

The source of the effused blood is evidently from 
the Teasels torn by the detadmieat of the perichon- 
drium and its laceration. The Uood is poured out in 
the intermediajte spaoe and separates its walls, and 
thus gives rise to the enlaigement seen on the outside. 

After an evacuation of the sac, the swelling subsides^ 
and the orifice made closes in ten or twenty hours; 
but a fireah effusion generally soon again causes the 
tumor to re-appear. 

In some cases, even after six or eight days, but 
mostly later, the production of new cartilage matter 
begins. Granulations, in the form of white points and 
streaks, appear on the loosened perichondrium, and in 
a short time are transformed into rounded and angular 
plates. Similar cartilage matter also frequently de- 
velopes itself betwixt the layers of perichondrium. It 
is at this period that the walls of die tumor become 
more resistant and parchment-like to the touch. 

By degrees a new layer of cartilage is formed, equal- 
ing in extent the detached perichondrium; whence it 
foUows that, at this stage, the resistance experienced 
in making an incision is greater, and the walls no 
longer coUapse. Now also it is, that ulcerations and 
sloughing are seen — where such happen; and that on 
probmg the cavity, ^ cartilage is felt to be rough, 
irregular, and deficient, and to admit of particles being 
removed. In such like cases, too, the contained fluid 
tends to undergo a change, appears as serum mixed 
wit^ more or less blood, or as a thin bloody humor, 
which when evacuated often exhibits air-bubbles. The 
lost cartilage substance, may now and then be seen to 
be repaired by the new deposit of cartilage, of fibrous 
matter and of little membranous particles. In a 
further stage the months of the torn vessels are 
obliterated, and the cavity being emptied, then refills 
slowly and only partially, with bloody serum, or 
with a yellowish, viscid fluid, and more seldom with 
clear, watery blood. 

Absorption now proceeds ; the new cartilaginous 
lamina approaches the original cartilage of the ear, and 
thus lessons its convexity. Both cartilage plates are 
thickened, often not much, but sometimes very con- 
siderably, attaining the thickness of two or three lines; 
they are moreover indurated and present ossific points. 
If die new outer cartilage be of large diameter, it will 
commonly fall into different irregular curves, and 
entail the wrinkling of the perichondrium; if its 
dimenaions be small, it then curves itself more in 
conformity with the original cartilage. This last 
frequently retains its normal form, though many times 
it bends in a crooked, undulating manner firom the 
loss of substance at parts. From these irregularities 
of the cartilage comes the corrugated external appear^ 
ance of the ear. 



After absorption is completed, the cartilagiDeiis la- 
minsB lie in close apposition, or a cavity still persists, 
containing a viscid, 'yellowish fluid, flakes of blood, «r 
finally, after a longer period, a firm, tough, fibrous 
mass, connecting the o|^x>site walls, and sometimes 
presenting cartilaginous and osseous deposits. 

The new cartilage plate grows thinner at its peri-^ 
fibery, and gradually coalesces with the old, die peri- 
chondrium of the two becoming blended togeUier. 
Whilst the cartilages are incomplete the division be- 
tween them is often very pereeptible; but the time 
comes when the two are intimately united into on^ 
thickened lamina. 

The course of a tumor ibnnmg on the inner surftuse 
of the ear is essetotially similar to the foiegomg. 

In cases where, during the growth of the tumor» tha 
patient strikes or injures it, or keeps up a constaikt 
irritation, it will readtty come to pass that both 9U^ 
tilages are, after the cessation of the inflammalaon, so 
much thickened, that the removal of the fiuid cannot 
be followed by their cohesion, and hence a large intec- 
mediate space ia left Under these circumstances the 
ear has eztemally a very irregular, misshapen figure. 

Both cartilaginous laminso exhibit the characters of 
fibco-cartHage, and can be identified as such under the 
microaa^M. The development of new, and the thickr 
ening of the old cartilage, is aceampamed also fay a 
greater or less thickening, by an increased toog^ineaa 
and firmness of the areolar tissue over thtm, and of 
the skin itselfl The alteration of the ear persists till 
death, save what little decrease in t hic kn e as may be 
effected, in course of tune, by absorption of the thick- 
ened areolar tissue. Slight thickening of iheoartOage 
(^ the ear, but without the production of a new lajet^ 
is occaaioDfllly met yrith in patients who have new 
had a true sanguineous tumor. 

UL General rehti<ms of tik DiseoMe.'-SasigmneouB 
tumor of the ear (hcmatom) is to be looked for less in 
any one special form of mental disorder, than in a 
deep seated malady of the central organ of the ner- 
vous system, attended with dyscrasia. We find sndi 
swdlings, as a rule, in those insane who present the 
signs of diseased blood; in those weak and angafnic, 
showing blueish patches where touched, having pete- 
chise, boils, sores, prostration, gangrenous wounds, and 
bleedings. The body may not be leaner than in health, 
and may be even fat, but is flabby; the appearance is 
pale and cachectic, the skin cold and pallid; the feet 
cold and often oedematous ; the ftmctions weakly ; 
digestion imperfect; the bowels and bladder torpid, 
at times dysenteric stools ; the urine generally- 
alkaline; menstruation arrested. These sympUnns 
particularly accompany general paralysis, and are ag- 
gravated by the other concomitants of that disease: 
such as impediment of speech, uncertain gait, con- 
vulsions, etc. The mental powers have, moreover, all 
the evidences of weakness; the patients are either 
completely demented, or becoming sa Again, the 
post mortem i^ppearances serve further to prove the 
depraved condition of the body. 

Schmals affirmed that this morbid condition of the 
ear was nearly equally common to the two sexes; in 
this statement, however, he is oi^>osed to all other 
observers. More examples are seen among men than 
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among womeiL Of Dr. Bird's nx cases, not one was 
in a woman. The tendency to it is greater in men; 
in whom, indeed, the mental disorder, with its asso* 
ciated depraved hodily condition, is much more fire- 
quent Uum in women. Paralytic-dementia, in which 
there is a particular proneness to cormption of the 
blood, is represented by all writers as much more 
prevalent among men. Of sach patientt at Illenan, 
10 to 15 per cent are male, and bat 3 per cent, female. 

The swelling of the ear, according to Thore, is more 
freqaent between the thirtieth and fortieth year. It is 
not a pecoliarity of M. cases: Dr. Fischer has noticed 
It in a boy of eighteen, and in a woman of sixty-foor. 

Rnpp states that he has met with this condition of 
the external ear in soldiers and other persons not 
mentaUy disordered. This is a most interesting point 
for fbrUier enqniiy. A case, reported by Dr. Jessen, 
occurred in the hospital practice of Langenbeck. It 
was that of a giri between ten and twelve years of 
age, belonging to the lowest class, and very ignorant 
and wild. The swelling occapied the left ear, quite 
obstructed the meatus, and, according to the doubtful 
statement of the patient, entirely deprived her of hear- 
ing on that side. A blow on the ear was assigned as 
the cause. Langenbeck made a long incision, which 
be kept open for two weeks by means of lint, lightly 
bandaging the ear for support. The wound healed 
favouraUy, and the shape of the ear was restored with 
its fiMTulty perfect. On making the incision coagu- 
lated blood escaped; the walls of tbe cavity appeared 
smooth, and a new cartilage had formed. There was 
no mental disorder in this girl 

A second csm occurred to Langenbeck, in a man 
thirty years old, who had delirium tremens, and was 
therefore transferred to an asylum for treatment. 
To be continued. 



Th» latb Msa. CnMMiiro.— Court of Chancery, 
February 10th. In a creditor's suit, to ascertain whe- 
ther the cost of lunacy should be admitted to daim, 
pari pasiUy with other debts due from the estate, or on 



the surplus only. Lord Justice Kmioht Bbuox re- 
marked, ** I may say for myself that from my judicial 
recollection of the fiicts of this case, from the con- 
dition of Mrs. Cumming, her acts, and her association 
with some persons; I am most clearly of opinion that 
there never woe a lady who more needed protection^ and 
that the proceedings in lunacy were proper. That ^b» 
lady required some protection is clear. I do not say 
that it was right, that she should betaken as she was to 
a lunatic asylum, or that more than a very limited 
restricted and guarded interference should have been 
made, but being of opinion that some proceedings 
were proper, I cannot but say that these expenses 
were incurred for the ben^t of the hmatiCf and that 
there is both reason and authority for declaring, as I 
now do, that they were so.** Lord Justice Tubhbb 
concurred. 



Aj^iwintmente, 

Mr. W. Chas. Hills to be Assistant Medical Officer 
to the Kent County Asylum, vice Henry Parfitt, M.& 
resigned. 

Mr. Henry Jacobs, mjucb^ to be Apothecary to 
the Female Department at the Middlesex Asylum, 
Cohiey Hatch. 

Mr. Alfred M. Jeaffreson, to be Steward of Fi- 
nances to Bethlem Hospital, vice Mr. £. R. Adams, 



Obituarjf, 

On the 12th instant, at College Gardens, Gloucester, 
the Bev. Thomas Evans, d.d., for upwards of twenty 
years Chaplain to the Gloucestershire General Lunatic 
Asylum. 

JVeto Members of the Aeeociation of Medical Officers 

of Hotpitaiafor the Ineane. 
Campbell, Dr. Donald C, Medical Superintendent to 

the Essex County Asylum. 
Shapter, Dr. Thomas, Physician to the St. Thomas's 

Lunatic Hospital, Exeter. 
Kirlcniim, Mr. William P., Assistant Medical Officer 

to the Devon County Lunatic Asylnm. 



Commiuioners m Lunary. — Notice is Hbrebt 
GiTBN, that the Office of the Commissionebs in 
LuHACT will, on and after Monday the 23rd of Jann- 
ary instant, be at No. 19, Whitshall Place. 

B. W. S. LuTWiDOE, Secretary, 
17th January, 1854. 
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The Chaplaincy Question at the Belfast Asylum, 

After a prolonged discnssion on this question, the 
Lriflh Executive and the local Authorities of the 
Counties of Antrim, Down, and Carrickfergus, have 
at length come to a dead lock, which appears irre- 
moveable except by new legislatiye enactment. The 
Lord Lieutenant has appointed three chaplains for the 
Anglican, the Presbyterian, and the Roman Catholic 
patients respectively. The Board of Governors ** hav- 
ing referred to the Acts of Parliament regulating their 
powers,*' &c, firmly and finally decided against the 
appointment ; and when the three clerical gentlemen 
presented themselves at the institution in their official 
capacity, " they were informed of the resolution 
adopted by the Board, which prevented the author- 
ities of the institution from recognizing or receiving 
them in any official capacity.'* 

The grand juries of the three counties have sever- 
ally approved the conduct of the governors. The 
r^olution of the County Down grand jury was, ** That 
we highly approve and cordially concur in the views 
which have induced the governors to resist the ap- 
pointment of chaplains, which, from the statements 
and opinions adduced, would in our opinion be se- 
riously prejudicial to the recovery of the patients." 
The resolutions of the other grand juries were to the 
same effect The board of governors state, that their 
oinnions respecting the inexpediency of appointing 
chaplains, ** have been confirmed by the all but unani- 
mous concurrence of the gentry, and the most intel- 



ligent portion of the community in Bel£E»t and its 
neighbourhood.** 

It is not necessary to follow the dispute through 
all its phases, nor if we did so should we perhAps agree 
with every argument of the governors. In toch 
prolonged discussions, even the party most in the 
right, is not likely to confine itself to the strictest 
logic and the most uncontrovertible facts. The Lord 
Lieutenant has acted on the opinions of the Inspectors 
of Asylums, and these opinions we are bound to say, 
appear to us erroneous and untenable. The oppo- 
sition therefore of the local authorities, to acts found- 
ed upon such opinions, has our concurrence and cordial 
approbation. 

It is evident from the whole tenor of their letter 
to the Lord Lieutenant, dated December 31st, 1851, 
that the government inspectors, regard the services 
of chaplains in asylums as an active agency in 
the treatment of the insane. In the postcript they 
state as much explicitly. They append a letter firom 
the medical officer of the Londonderry asylum, ^ who, 
(they say) it is worthy of remark, was forced, after 
fourteen months experience, to admit the efficacy of 
religious services in the treatment of the insane,** The 
letter, bye the bye, admits no such thing, and that of 
Mr. Cluff, the manager of the Londonderry asylum, 
states, that the comfort to the inmates has arisen from 
** the performance of divine service, and the occasiomil 
conversation of the clergymen with the inmates. And 
that Dirine service passes the Sabbath most eomfbrt" 
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ably in place of idUnets.'* Thi« ift a t«I7 different 
thing from the treatment of the insane. 

To the enquiry of the Belfast governors "whether 
the chaplains are to he allowed at all times the free 
passage of the house and gronsds ? " The Inspectors 
reply, ** A judkious and sehsihle (the italics are not 
' ours) chaplain it is presumed, will act with such good 
taste, discretion, religious quietude, and gentlemanly 
bearing, that his visits, as at Northampton, Surrey, 
Hanwell, Londonderry, Cork, &c &c asylums, will be 
always welcomed. He will of course consult with the 
physicians as to the ministration of his oflSce in detail" 
This must be considered as an answer to the enquiry, 
more than affirmative, and intended to convey the 
opinion of the Inspectors, that not only should the 
three chaplains have the free run of the wards, but that 
the physicians must consent to be their consulting re- 
ferrees. We are not sufficiently acquainted with Irish 
polemics to judge of the exact amount of probability 
which the presumption of the Inspectors would have 
of being verified ; the presumption, namely, that three 
chaplains of the three rival faiths, in their free access 
to all the patients in the asylum, would always be 
judicious and sensible, and would invariably act with 
good taste, discretion^ religious quietude, and gentle- 
manly bearing. The extreme confidence of the In- 
spectors must certainly be considered as the highest 
personal testimony in favor of the clergymen with 
whom they are best acquainted ; while on the other 
hand, the strong opinions entertained by the board of 
governors, the grand juries, the gentry and intelligent 
portion of the conmaunity of Belfast, must be con- 
sidered as a less flattering estimate of clerical for- 
bearance. 

In the discussion which took place in the House of 
Commons, on Mr. Lucas's speech, on the third of 
March lost. Sir James Graham stated, that whatever 
might be the religion of the crew, it was impossible to 
have more than one chaplain on board a man of war. 
The crews of our men of war contain about one fourth 
of Roman Catholics, and on the wide ocean there is 
no possibility of begging the voluntary services of 
some neighbouring priest, to shrive the dying or to 
bury the dead. If Sir James feared that rival chap- 
lains .would disturb the iron discipline of a man of 
war, are not the governors of the Belfast asylum justi- 
fied in their apprehension, that they would be equally 
liable to prove a divellent force in the government of 
an asylum ? To those who entertain strong religious 
sentunents, proselytism under any circumstances is a 
sacred duty. Neither the honest Catholic, nor the 
sincere Calvinist, without the belief that he incurred 
danger to his eternal welfare, could refrain from 
stretchmg out his hand to snatch a brand from the 
burning, to rescue a human soul from perdition. 
With clergymen of earnest faith, attempts at prosely- 
tism are inevitable. With clergymen whose " good 
taste and gentlemanly bearing" are stronger than 
their religious convictions, this danger would of course 
be small ; but if such lukewarm persons only are to 
be appointed chaplains, would it not be as well to 
leave religious conversation with the patients in the 
hands of Dr. Stewart, concerning whose " good taste 
and gentlemanly bearing," there cannot be the slight- 



est doabtf and in whose discretion and ability, the 
northern Irish of aU creeds, rely with implicit confi- 
dence; a confidence founded upon neariy a quarter 
of a century of favorable experience. 

The antagonism between the Catholic and the 
Calvinistic creeds is so direct and complete, that 
if the Inspectors desire rival chaplains professing 
these creeds to act with perfect good taste, discre- 
tion, and religious quietude, they must be selected 
from among the courtly place hunters, to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin Castle. The earnest 
spirits of county Down will scarcely supply such 
discreet and quiet persons. What would the Right 
Rev. Dr. Mc*Halo say of a Catholic priest, who, 
for £50 a year, would act in official concert and 
religious quietude, with a disciple of the Rev. Hugh 
Mc*Neil or of Dr. Cumming? What would the latter 
gentlemen say on their part to such a surrender of 
spiritual duties for filthy lucre? Between the Cal- 
vinist and the Catholic, " religious quietude " means 
religious indifference, and the Inspectors of asylums 
have taken a position which places them and the Go- 
vernment acting on their advice, on the horns of a 
dilemma ; either they would recklessly throw the fire- 
brand of religious controversy into the wards of the 
BelfoFt asylum ; or seeing this danger, they would 
appoint chaplains whose tepid zeal would never be 
the cause of trouble, either to themselves or to any 
else. If the Inspectors make clioice of the latter alter- 
native, we can only say, that they have given the 
Lord Lieutenant, the governors of the asylum, and 
the grand juries of Down, Antrim, and Canrickffergus, 
a great deal of trouble for a very small matter. If the 
asylum chaplains must be devoid of religious earnest- 
ness, the treatment of the insane by religloua influ- 
ences, will be of the homoeopathic sort, as to dose at 
least. But perhaps the Inspectors also think, that as so 
large a number of persons become insane, on account 
of strong religious emotion, it may have a most bene- 
ficial effect to place before these unhappy creatures, 
the constant example of several sane clergymen, the 
warmth of whose religious feelings ranges below 
that of gentlemanly sentiment, good taste, and quiet 
decorum. Such would be a true application of Han- 
nehman's celebrated dogma, that **similia similibus 
curantur." An indifferent priesthood may be an ex- 
cellent means of damping the excitement of an over 
zealous people. 

We receive few reports from Irish asylums, and are 
therefore ignorant of the extent which this chaplaincy 
question has reached. In the last report of the Clon- 
mel district asylum, it is stated, that the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic chaplains **have received no 
salaries^ the board having referred them to the Go- 
vernment (which appointed them) for payment there- 
of." The sixth report of the Inspectors states, that in 
the Clonmel a^lum, the salary of the Protestant chap- 
lain is £30^ and that of the Roman Catholic £35 a 
year. The number of Protestant patients in the asy- 
lum is 10, tliat of the Roman Catholics, 118. 

At the Kilkenny district asylum, the salaries of the 
chaplains is the same as at Clonmel; the number of 
Roman Catholic patients 128, of Church of England 
patients 6, with one Quaker. As more than a third of 
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the patients are stated to safier firom idiotcy or de- 
mentia, this would leave 4 Chorch of England patients 
with mania or monomania. What proportion of this 
nnmber are accessible to religious influences we cannot 
ascertain. The most appropriate comment upon these 
fiicts will be a l»ief extraot%fix>m the Inspectors' own 
report : '*It is considered uncalled for to grant to 
every persuasion, numerically minute, a special clergy- 
man.'' If there are to be three clergymen for the 
treatment of the patients at the Bel&st asylum, on 
what principle, sanctioned by the Inspectors, are the 
six Methodist patients in that institution to have a 
special chaplain withheld iVom them; while, at the 
Kilkenny asylum, the Bey. John Greaves is appointed 
to the spiritual treatment of exactly the same number 
of Charch of England patients, at a salary of £30 
a year? 

Either the State Church should, or it should not, be 
pennltted to retain its old rights in public institutions. 
If it should, why are Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
chaplains thrust upon the BePast governors? If it 
should not, why are the same number of Methodist 
patients at Belfast, and of Church of England patients 
at Kilkenny, treated in a manner so diametrically op- 
posite? Why should that which is "numerically mi- 
nute" at Belfiist, acquire the proportions of a congre- 
gation at Kilkenny? 

In their opposition to the Irish executive, the Bel- 
fast governors have entrenched themselves behind 
a resolution "drawn up by Dr. Mant, the late emi- 
nent Biohop of Down and Connor, the most valuable 
and assiduous governor whom the institution has ever 
been fortunate enough to possess." This resolution, 
dated March 8, 1884, resembles the provision made by 
the English Asylums' Act for the visitation of patients 
not of the Church of England by clergymen of their 
own persuasion. It sanctions voluntary and unpaid 
religious ministration, under the direction of the medi- 
cal officers. As the governors give up the point of 
economy, the merits of the question at issue are nar- 
rowed into thoser of the regular performance of divine 
service, and the free intercourse of the several'chaplains 
with the patients, independently of, or in opposition 
to, the opinion of the physicians. If the Inspectors 
can be persuaded to retract their opinions on the 
latter pc^nt, we trust that the board of governors 
will meet them by conceding such arrangements as 
may ensure the regular performance of the divine ser- 
vices and the sacraments of the several Churches. Both 
the Inspectors and the governors have drawn argu- 
ments, in support of their opinions, from the English 
law and English reports; but the religions condition 
of England is so di£ferent from that of Ireland, that 
such arguments cannot be made to hold water. The 
English law provides for the appointment of one chap- 
lain to each asylum, althon^ in many asylums, the 
patients of dissenting denominations are nuBlerou^ 
and at the Lancashire Asylum, at Rainhill, the Boman 
Catholic patients are more numerous than at Belfast 
In English asylums the benefits arising from the ser- 
vices of ch^>lains are due to the moderation which is 
possible where no rivalry exists. What precedent 
is this for the appointment ctf three chaplains to one 
asylon? 



The English law provides only for the regular per- 
formance of divine service; while the regulations and 
bye-laws of individual asylums strictly limit the per- 
sonal ministrations of the chaplains to those patients 
whom the physicians think likely to receive benefit, or 
at least whom they suppose not likely to receive injury 
therefrom. What argument does this afibrd for the 
unrestrained action which the Inspectors would daim 
for their band of chaplains iu the wards of the Bel&st 
asylum? The board of governors appear to be actuated 
by a sincere desire to promote the welfare and to ex- 
pedite the recovery of the patients, by preserving them 
from the injurious influence of religious excitement. 
Let them give way in the point of public divine service, 
which is not likely to produce such excitement; on 
condition that the Inspectors give way on the personal 
ministration of the chaplains, which, under the con- 
ditions existing at Belfast, is fraught with danger. 
Thus a reasonable and judicious compromise may be 
effected. 



The Minor Difficulties of Mental Therapeutics 

One important and useful purpose of the Asylum 
Journal is to serve as a medium of interconamunir 
cation, fmd a means of record for matters of practical 
importance in the treatment of insanity, and in the 
management of the insane. 

Almost every asylum possesses some arrangements, 
some peculiarity of structure or of fittings which are 
reckoned among its good points. Again, almost every 
superintendent of an asylum has devised some scheme, 
some contrivance to overcome difiicultles in the manage- 
ment, or to meet the wants of the insane. 

Yet how excellent, how useful soever any such special 
adaptations may be, the knowledge of them is either 
confined to the walls' of the institution in which they 
are found, or is extended to very few individuals. 
Perchance, indeed, wider notoriety may be their 
lot, if some perambulating doctor, intent on note- 
taking and publishing, stumbles across them, and 
liberally takes on himself the task of revealing them 
to the world. 

But this state of things ought not to be: eveiy 
one will admit it to be a great eviL Among no 
doubt many causes of it, the chief one certainly was 
the absence of any suitable channel of C(»nmunica' 
tion. This cause no longer exists; let us, therefoire, 
hope the evil will disappear. If it do not, the medical 
officers of asylums will be to blame for their indolence 
and apathy. They Iwill neither be doing justice to 
their patients nor to their profei>siunal brethren, if they 
withhold the fruits of their experience; i^ knowing 
any resources to obviate the manifold difficulties and 
discouragements which attend the management of the 
insane, they seek not to publish them. 

A difficulty may arise in the minds of some as to 
making a small, a trifling yet useful contrivance, or 
it may be some homely topic, ihe subject of a set 
paper or formal c(»nmunication in a journal But let 
no diffidence on this so(»e, no repugnance to publicity 
ui relation to what may be called small matters, be a 
bar to such practical communications. 

For, to reflect for one moment, what can be called 
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•mall, trifling, unimportant, which bears on the sub- 
ject of the management and treatment of the insane ? 
The foundation of our improved method of treatment 
rests on this very attention to what, at first sight, 
might be esteemed unimportant details. However with 
those whom we address it would be vain to enter on a 
formal demonstration of this fact 

To resume, therefore, we are of opinion that a useful 
method of conducting the communications considered, 
would be to adopt the form of notes and queries. 

If one writer would state a difficulty he has en- 
countered, and put the question to others, if they have 
met with the like, and how they have overcome it; 
the latter would recount briefly what expedient had 
been resorted to, to meet this or that particular sort 
of case. 

Only let the ice be once broken after this fashion, 
and then surely we shall have one and another volun- 
teering his ideas on the points mooted; and thus 
will be gathered the results of accumulated experience, 
and the comparative merits of the various plans and 
expedients brought forward will be appreciated. 

Although an abundance of matter will be found to 
flU iht pages of this journal, yet we deem the depart- 
ment proposed so important, that the plea of want of 
room will never be urged against its admission. 

J. T. ARLIDGE. 



On Lifcantropy or Wn^f-madntUy a Variety ofltuania 
Zoanthropica, hy N, Parkeb, ild. LonditUy l.r.cp. 
Auittant Physician to the London JBotpitaL 
The peculiar psychical epidemics which were en- 
gendered and fostered by the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the classical and mediaeval epochs, present to 
the observation of the psychopathist phenomena not 
less remarkable than instructive Among the wide- 
spread epidemical delusions of bygone times, the doc- 
trine of Zoomorphism — ^the belief of men being trans- 
formed into animals — is one of the most curious and 
deeply rooted. Having originated among the primitive 
hunters and shepherds of Chaldea, this delusion spread 
to Egypt, India, and Greece, whence it extended to 
the rest of Europe, afiecting besides the Bomaic, both 
the Teutonic and Sclavonian races. 

The condition termed lycantropy, or wolf-madness, 
•* in which," says an old author, ** men run howling 
about graves and fields, and will not be persuaded 
but they are wolves, or some such beasts,** is one of 
the most singular among the many forms of zoo- 
morphism.** Though the accounts transmitted to us 
by the Greek and Roman writers are mixed with 
much that is fabulous, and much that is referable to 
mere superstition, there can be but little doubt that 
lycantropy, as a disease, existed in Greece long before 
die conunencement of our era. Bottiger (Beitr zur 
Spreugd Geschichte der Medizin, b. ii. pp. 3-45,) 
looks upon the classical myths relating to Lycaon as 
evidence of the existence of an endemic form of -de- 
lusion among the ancient inhabitants of Arcadia. As 
it was believed that this disease, like most others, was 
inflicted by the anger of the gods, relief was sought 
by sacrifice, and a guiltless boy was offered up to Zeus 
and Pan, the old deities of pastoral Arcadia, who in 



relation to this custom were termed kunmmvf. Lycaon, 
perhaps, was the founder of propitiatory sacrifice, or 
the disease may have been hereditary in some par- 
ticular family, and as those afflicted with it were called 
XvxdEe»«r, its origin may have been referred to some 
old king who was hence ddled Lycaon. The disease 
is first noticed by Marcellus, who lived in the time 
of Galen. His description is copied by (Edus, by 
Paulus .^ineta, and by Oribasius of Pergamos. 
The last named author, who wrote in the fourth 
century, sa3rs, ** Lycantropy is a species of melancholy. 
The persons aflected go out at night time, wander 
among the tombs till morning, in every thing imitating 
wolves; their looks are pale; their eyes hollow and 
dry; their tongue exceedingly parched, their thirst 
excessive, and their legs ulcerated.** 

The description given by CEtius is very similar: he 
writes, ** Such go out at nighi in the month of Febru- 
ary, and haunt the tombs until morning, in all things 
imitating wolves or dogs. You may know those 
affected by these signs:— they are pale, have weak 
sight and dry eyes, and do not shed tears; their eyes 
are hollow; they have a dry tongue and do not secrete 
any saliva; they are always thirsty, and have invete- 
rate ulcers on the legs from the bites of dogs and the 
various accidents to which they are liable." — ^Tetim- 
biblion 2, cap. ii. 

The account of Paulus iRgineta differs but slightly 
from the preceding, being likewise taken from older 
authors.--Lib. 3, cap. xvi 

The disorder is also noticed by Avicenna, who lived 
at the commencement of the eleventh century, under 
the name of ^'cncabuth.** But it was dtnring the middle 
ages, when superstitions of every kind were especially 
prevalent, that lycantropy acquired so great on exten- 
sion; and it was about this period that it first became 
associated with the belief in demonaical influence, and 
thus oftentimes formed a symptom, or part, of a more 
general psychical disorder — demcmomania. In this 
new combination it was soon extensively diffused over 
France, Germany, and Italy. Traces of an allied 
disease hAve moreover been discovered in the east 
among the Abysijinians, (vide Pearce*s Adventures in 
Abyssinia, voL I p. 287,) and in the fteur west among 
the aborigines of Brazil. No one, however supersti- 
tious, believed in a complete change of -man into an 
animal It was held that the metamorphosis could 
not affect the immortal soul, but was confined to the 
body. Some, as Bodin and Femelius, maintained the 
bodily change to be real, others apparent only, ** fbr 
God,** said they, **is only able actually to change the 
body, and it is sinful to ascribe such power to the 
devil or any such being.** Those who entertained this 
opinion that the change of the body was only apparent, 
described two varieties of the malady, one objective, 
in which those affected appear to others to be animals; 
the other subjective, when only they themselves ima^ 
gine that they have undergone the transformation. 
The former variety was usually ascribed to the power 
of the devil, the latter to eorporeal diseaaa 

Rhameus (Supplement 3 Cur und Nuts Anmeik 
von Katur und Eunstgeschicten, 1728), who has writ- 
ten a treatise upon lycantropy in Ckmriand, states that 
Satan holds lycantropes in his net in a threefold man- 
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ner: first, he leads them to believe that they are 
wolves, so that, blinded by iancy, in their own proper 
homan form they actually attack and wound men and 
cattle;' second, while really in deep sleep, they dream 
that they are wandering about and injuring men and 
cattle, their master the devil meanwhile doing that 
which their disordered fitncy pictures to them; third, 
Satan impels real wolves to do some mischief and at 
the same time so affects the imagination of lycan- 
tropee, at to cause them to believe that they are the 
guilty parties. 

M^lns (IMer Canalic, t 2, colloq. iii.) relates that 
a prisoner was brought by some peasants to a Duke 
of Prussia, accused of wounding cattle. He was de- 
formed, and had wounds in his foce, caused by the 
bites of dogs. He confessed that, twice a year, about 
Christmas and at the feast of St Jdin the Baptist, he 
was in the habit of assuming the form of a wolf, and 
that it caused him much trouble and discomfort when 
the hairs made their appearance, and he underwent 
the metamorphosis. He was kept in prison for a 
considerable time, but, although carefully watched, no 
transformation was observed. 

William of Brabant states that a reasonable man 
was so deceived by the art of the devil, that many 
times in the year he thought himself to be a raving 
wolf: without sense, he wandered about in the woods, 
and especially foUowed little boys. At last, by the 
grace of God, he recovered his reason. 

In 1.021, Peter Burgot and Michel Verdung, both 
lycantropes, were burned at Poligny.— (Wier de Pwest 
Deem, lib. 6, ch. xi.) According to Fincelius (De Mi- 
rabil, lib. xl) in 1541, a peasant of Pavia maintained 
that the only difference between himself and a real 
wolf consisted in this, that in a wolf the hairs of the 
skin are external, but in himself turned inwards. In 
order to test the truth of his story, the judges, before 
whom he was brought, mjuie incisions into his legs and 
arms; at length, however, they declared him innocent, 
and delivered him over to a surgeon, but he died a few 
days afterwards from the wounds. A person labour- 
ing under this delusion was brought to Pomponatius. 
The peasants wished to have his skin removed, to see 
whether the hairs were turned inwards. Pomponatius, 
however, refused to comply with this demand, and by 
suitable treatment soon cured the man of his dclusipn. 
— -(Schottus* Physica Curiosa.) 

In 1574, the parliament of Dole, Franche Comte, 
sentenced Gilles Gamier, called the Hermit of the 
Bonnet, to be burned alive, because as a wolf he had 
killed several children. From 1598 to 1650, lycon- 
tropy prevailed as an epidemic malady among the 
inhabitants of the Jura mountains, and it has been 
computed that as many as six hundred persons were 
executed as lycantropes or demonomaniacs. Among 
these I may mention, — Pemette Gandillon, who be- 
lieving herself to be a wolf was torn to pieces by an 
infuriated mob; her brother Pierre Gandillon, his soa 
Creorge, and his daughter Antoinette, who, labouring 
under a similar delusion, were all condemned to be 
strangled by the hangman and then burned. Ano- 
ther unfortunate, at Chalons, was condemned by the 
parliament of Paris to be burned. — (^Vide Cahneil, 
tom. i., p. 279.) In Prussia also, the Teutonic 



Knights not unfrequently condenmed lycantropes to 
the stake. 

Chiefly through the exertions of Wierus of Brabant, 
physician to the Duke of Cleves, the true nature of 
lycantropy and other similar diseases was at length 
recognized, and the unfortunate victims of the delusion 
became objects of pity rather than of punishment 
Considering the period at which he lived, the exhorta- 
tions of Wierus are particularly strong, and his state- 
ments remarkably explicit. In his work, ** De PrsBS- 
tigiis Dsemonum, et Incantationibus, et Veneficiis," 
Wierus appeals to the emperor and the state, and 
implores them to spare the guiltless demoniacs who 
are, he asserts, for the most part maniacal persons, or 
melancholies, or poor hysterical women. 

The doctrine of lycantropy probably arose fh)m the 
belief in the existence of good and bad spirits, and 
from the intimate relation which existed between the 
primitive pastoral nations and their animal compan- 
ions. Evil deeds, it was thought, were punibhed by 
change after death into one of the lower animals, and 
virtuous deeds rewarded by a progress in the scale of 
organization. Thus Lycaon*s metamorphoi^is was re- 
ferred to the anger of Jupiter at his crime of serving 
up human flesh at a banquet It was and is still usuuJ 
to represent bad spirits in the form of animals of prey, 
with claws ; thus, in the Indian mythology we find 
them figured as dogs, cats, tigers, etc. The middle 
ages were deeply imbued with this notion ; the devil 
was pictured as a goat, and magicians, sorcerers, and 
witches, were described as assuming the form of cats, 
or of noxious or disgusting animals. 

Now the opinions and modes of thought of the age 
usually give the form and colouring to the delusions 
of the insane. The disordered mind, like a mirror, 
reproduces only what it has received. It may render 
back its impressions more or less truthfully, more or 
less distorted, and in an almost endless variety of 
recombined forms, but it does not exert any creative 
power. In our day, delusions take their colouring 
chiefly from physical science; absurd notions respect- 
ing steam, electricity, magnetism, etc., have usurped 
the place of those derived from the poetical religious 
myths of the credulous middle ages. Some delusions, 
indeed, being founded ui)on passions which always 
exist in the human breast, are common to every people 
in ever)- age. But it is only during the middle ages 
that we obfecn'e numerous instances of the rapid spread 
of such epidemics as the St John's and St Vitus's 
dance, — as the children's crusades,— as lycantropy, — 
and as the various delusions and irrational acts founded 
upon religious ideas, which abounded in cloister life, 
and are so ably recorded by Hecker, Calmeil, and others. 



Fatal Fire in a Lunatic Asylum nr Norway. — 
A fire broke out in the night of the 5th of January, in 
the Public Lunatic Asylum of Bergen, Norway. The 
firemen were immediately on the spot, but the con- 
flagration spread with such extraordinary rapidity, 
that all efforts to get the fire under proved unavailiujr. 
There was not even time to get all the 268 patients 
out Out of that number 22 were not to be found, and 
must have perished in the flames.— Con ft'n«i to/ Paper. 
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On Bed Sores occurring in the Insane, or Asthenic 
Gangrene, btf J. C. Bucenill, m.d. Londin, 



Few conditions occurring in the insane are more 
painfiil to witness, more desirable to prevent, or more 
difficult to remedj, tJian the death and separation of 
the skin and muscular tissues of the back, usually 
denominated bed sores. 

All persons couTersant with the ward duties of 
asylums wdl know how heavy a tax upon the health 
of the infirmary attendants, the care of patients suffer- 
ing from bad bed sores is liable to become, and how 
difficult it is to prevent the effluvia arising from them 
from pervading and rendering insalubrious the sur- 
rounding air : and although, most fortunately, the 
patients do not appear to suffer pain from this compli- 
cation of their state, yet this is not invariably the case. 
There is, moreover, little doubt that the occurrence of 
these mortifications firequently tends to abbreviate the 
duration of Ufe. On all these accounts their preven- 
tion when possible, and their treatment when unavoid- 
able, become matters of the utmost importance to the 
medical officers of asylums. Those who have been 
conversant with the infirmary duties of asylums for 
the last ten or twelve years must have remarked, 
among other improvements, the great diminution of 
frequency of these gangrenous sores; a diminution to 
be attributed to the more generous dietary in general 
use, to the physical health and sanitary condition of 
the patients being better attended to, and, above all, 
to the increased care bestowed upon patients during 
the night, in providing them with dry and wholesome 
bedding. 

Ten years ago it was not uncommon for idiots 
and others liaUe to wet their beds, to snfier from 
excoriations and ulcerations of the back ; and 
looking back to the commencement of a still pre- 
vious decade, yet another class of the insane, namely, 
acute maniacs, were liable to excoriations and ulce- 
rations of the back from the irritation of urinous beds, 
and to gangrenous destruction of the same part from 
the continuous pressure exercised thereupon during 
the imposition of mechanical restraint The abolition 
of restraint, has among other things rendered it im- 
possible to produce a bed sore in a patient with a tole- 
rable amount of physical energy, and whose sensorinm 
remains impressible by painful sensations, llie main 
cause of avoidable bed sores were formerly attributable 
to so-called dirty habits, and the injurious pressure 
arising from the impossil^lity of changing the supine 
position often for many weeks at a time. That the 
use of mechanical restraint was a necessary and fertile 
source of dirty habits, the following passage from the 
physician's report for Hanwell, 1840, clearly proves. 

** The arms or the hands of the patients were closely 
confined to the body; or the arms or the legs were 
chained or strapped to the bedsteads; or the head was 
confined by a strap round the neck. In this state 
they were leffc for days or for weeks in the most 
miserable condition in which a human being could be 
placed; and often to the total ruin of all habits of 



to us firom otilier asylums, reported 'violent and dirty,' 
sometimes remark, that they could not be otherwise 
than dirty, when they were chained down in a deep 
bed like a trough. The same patients being fr^ed 
from all restraint the moment they arrive at Hanwell, 
seldom prove dirty, and not always violent." 

With the discontinuance of such continued pressure 
and its resulting filthiness, a large proportion of those 
superficial, but ulcerated and troublesome bed sores 
attributable to neglect, ceased to occur. A certain 
number of these, however, still took place until after 
the reform introduced by Mr. Gaskell at the Lan- 
cashire asylum in the management of wet patients by 
night Before this period it was generally considered 
sufficient if each patient was provided with dry bed- 
ding at the period of retiring to rest: in many asylums 
considered under excellent management, straw or coir 
after being saturated with urine was again and again 
used after being placed in the ** drying ho :se," and 
the watery parts of the urinary excrement had been re- 
moved by evaporation . The atmosphere of the asylum 
wards in which such arrangements prevailed, was 
very different from that commonly met with at the 
present time. A considerable proportion of idiotic 
and demented patients lay nightly with the lower 
portion of the back saturated with urine. When this 
excretion was more than commonly irritating, and the 
skin more than usually irritable, this state of affairs 
caused erethema of the skin, followed by the formation 
of sm^ll pustules which soon became ulcers, and the 
buttocks of the patient became covered with super- 
ficial sores, by no means creditable to those under 
whose charge he was placed. The only treatment 
these sores required was the removal of theit cause. 
By the removal of bedding during the night as often 
as it became wet; and above all, by cultivating those 
habits of cleanliness in idiotic and demented patients, 
which prevent the necessity of such changes of bedding, 
sores of this description are prevented, and under a 
better system they rapidly granulate and heaL 

Although sores of this description seldom implicate 
the subcutaneous tissues, such is not nniverj^ally the 
case, and I have admitted some patients in whom the 
ulceration thus produced was at the same time dei'p 
and extensive. In such patients the general health 
was bad, and it was necessary to recruit the constitu- 
tional powers with extra diet, bark and wine, and 
similar means, before the local affections couid be 
successfully treated : when this had been done atten- 
tion to dryness and cleanliness, occasionally a little 
stimulation, as by diluted Elemi ointment, and pro- 
tecting the parts by soap plaster spread on chamois 
leather, effects a cure in a reasonable space of time. 
I am, however, at a loss to conceive how bed sores 
and many other evils are prevented in those asylums, 
where a strict system of night attendance is not 
carried out 

Having sufficiently noticed this preventable and 
easily remediable form of bed sore, I proceed to 
consider the more formidable affection occurring in 
persons suffering under great deterioration of the 
nervous system. 
That urinary irritation may cause abrasions and 



cleanliiiess. The patients thraoselves who now come sores in paralytic and demented persons, as well as 
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m idiotSi and that such irritation maj aggravate spha- 
celating sores otherwise prodaced is no doubt correct: 
but the tme bed sore of the paralytic is widely dif- 
ferent from that of the neglected idiot, and arises 
neither from irritation, abrasion, nor primary ulce- 
ration. On the contrary, it is a true mortification, 
with symptoms resembling those of the dry gangrene 
of the aged, the bed sores of typhoid patients, and 
more closely still, mortifications following injuries of 
the spinal chord. 

This form of mortification occurs most commonly in 
patients suffering from general paralysis; it also oc- 
casionally complicates the last stages of dementia, and 
is now and then seen in patients who have undergone 
repeated attacks of apoplexy, the effects of which have 
been great deterioration of the whole cerebro-spinal 



To this form of injury the term of bed sore is not 
strictly appropriate, since it is dependent upon consti- 
tutional causes, and would take place should circum- 
stances prevent the patient from making use of the 
recumbent posture;* nor does its position correspond 
invariably with those parts which are subjected to 
pressure. The appearances presented vary consider- 
ably under different circumstances. 

Sometimes the march of general paralysis is very 
ztfid, and the functions of the nervous system are 
brought to the lowest ebb under which a brief duration 
of life is possible, before emaciation has taken place. 
The patient is fat and heavy, the animal juices are 
abundant, the vessels are full, the mass of blood to be 
moved is undiminished, while the heart pulsates with 
feeble languor, and the vitalizing power exercised by 
the nerves over the tissues is reduced to a minimum. 
Under these circumstances the existence of extensive 
gangrene is inevitable, the decomposition of the 
body commences before death. The patient is too 
feeble to be supported in the best constructed easy 
chair, therefore the recumbent position is unavoidable, 
and mortification is most active m the dorsal region. 
The relief found in other cases by water cushions and 
water beds is unattainable, the slightest pressure de- 
termines the occurrence of mortification: the weight 
of one kg upon another causes mortification of the 
knees and ancles, or the weight of the legs in the 
supine posture, sphacelus of the heels. I have seen 
the weight of the hand and forearm resting upon the 
abdomen cause the commencement of mortification 
of the soft tissues so pressed upon. In two instances 
of this kind I have seen the cuticle peel from the 
whole of the body in the moist state observed in a 
rapidly decomposing corpse. Final eremacausis had 
become active while some vital functions were still 
languidly performed. In these fortunately rare cases 
the mortification is what surgeons call moist, bulhe 
occur, the soft tissues are full of their juices, and 
probably the blood suffers a contemporaneous death 
with the parts containing it. 

The length of time which some patients will con- 
tinue to exist with the most frightful mortification of 



* The Commissioners in Lunacy have recently obtained the 
conviction and punishment of an attendant for concealinf;; gan- 
grenous bed sores on the gluteal region of a patient, prodaced by 
pressure on a hard seat. 



the dorsal region, and sometimes with minor degrees 
of the same condition affecting various parts of the 
limbs, is truly surprising. It is probable that the state 
of the nervous system which has caused the local affec- 
tion prevents the latter frx)m exercising in its turn a 
prejudicial reaction. The functions of the nervous sys- 
tem are almost in abeyance; mortification results; but 
the latter cannot produce its usual effects upon the 
constitution because the nervous system is not in a con- 
dition to respond to any amount of irritation. This at 
least appears a reasonable explanation of the fact, that 
general paralytics will live for weeks with an amount 
of sphacelating tissue which, had it occurred from 
mechanical injury, would have destroyed a healthy per- 
son in a few days with delirium, hiccup, and collapse. 

This rapid progress and extension of gangrene is 
indeed a somewhat rare form, being, as I have above 
mentioned, coincident with a n4>id loss of the power 
of the nerves, while the body is still bulky, heavy, and 
full of fluid. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, who is, so far as I know, the. 
only English surgeon who has written on bed sores, 
states that "patienis are more or less disposed to 
mortification from pressure, as they are more or less 
emaciated. A man with a cushion of fat between the 
skin and the sacrum, or the skin and the great tro- 
chanter, is in less danger from such mischief than 
another person." 

However true this may- be concerning the class of 
persons of whom it was written, of patients under- 
going long continued confinement to bed on account 
of severe surgical diseases, it is the reverse of correct 
in general paralysis; it is doubtful to what extent it is 
correct of persons suffering bed sores after attacks of 
typhus fever, such disease being a most certain and 
effective cause of emaciation, which is therefore always 
a concomitant of nervous exhaustion. But in the 
worst cases the gangrene of paralytics does not origi- 
nate or confine itself to the parts over the bony pro- 
minences above mentioned. It often attacks those 
parts where the fleshy cushion is the thickest, as the 
gluteal and lumbar regions, and its severity bears an 
inverse ratio to the amount of emaciation. 

These early and severe cases bear a strong resem- 
blance in the appearance of the parts to traumatic 
gangrene, and mortifications of the moist kind. The 
skin becomes dusky red, then brownish and mottled, 
and eventually black. BuUsq often at the same time 
form on the fingers and feet, and the parts not -sub- 
jected to pressure. In these cases a line of demarcation 
is seldom formed, the granulating process is not es- 
tablished, and no sloughs, properly so called, are sepa- 
rated. Such is the kind of mortification observable in 
those rare cases of general paralysis, wherein the 
degradation of the nervous system is rapid in its 
progress. Patients thus afflicted seldom survive more 
than three weeks or a month. 

A less formidable variety of gangrene is observable 
in the last stages of general paralysis whose march 
has been more gradual, in patients who have been 
shattered by attacks of ^x>plexy invading both sides 
of the cerebrum, and in extreme degrees of demenda. 
Patients in these conditions are for the most part 
emaciated to some extent. This variety of gangrene 
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diffsn from the one above sketched in being drj 
n$ket than moisL It resembles gangrena senilis 
tather than traomatie gangrene. It is moreo-ver less 
deep and more chronic than the former. A portion of 
the skin frtxn two or three to six or eight superficial 
indies in extent becomes reddish, mottled brown, 
and then black. After a time a narrow line of demar- 
cation is formed, and a thin dry slough is separajted. 
Very often this form of gangrene does not penetrate 
through the tme skin; after separation of the slough, 
heahfaj granulations form, and the sore frequently heals 
in a shcHTt time. Hie healing process in such oases of 
general paralysis is not uncommonly obserred to be 
remarkably mgad. 1 hare obserred that scarifications 
for erysipelas and other incisions made for surgical 
porpoees, generally heal in such patients by adhesion: 
even when mortificatimi is taking place on the dorsal 
and other regions, old sores will granulate and heal 
with rapidity, presenting the simultaneous occurrence 
of the destruction and reparation of neighbouring 
parts. 

Sudi, however, is not always the case, especially in the 
instances of rapid decay refEurred to above. In these the 
small amount of vital power remaining appears unable 
to institute the slightest animal reparation. In these, 
whatever decomposed tissue separates, it does not form 
a slough in the true sense of the term; it loses con- 
sistence and tenacity, and separates by decomposition 
alone, no granulation process being set up. 

PtiAology of the Oangrtne ofPandgticM, 

Hioe can be no doubt that the cause of this af- 
fliction is the defect of nervous influence. From the 
similarity of some of the symptoms presented in these 
cases to those observable in scurvy, the facile pro- 
duction of bruises, the not unfrequent occurrence of 
petechial spots, and vesciations containing bloody 
serum; it might indeed be supposed that some general 
dyscrasia of the blood was a main cause of these local 
deaths. It may indeed occasionally happen that a 
scorbutic condition of the bkx>d is superadded to 
other elements of disease. Such patients are often fed 
for long periods of time with spoon meat, and if beef 
tea, arrowroot, and similar articles of diet, are used 
exclusively, the true symptoms of scurvy may be 
induced. I have on more than one occasion seen 
patients kept for a long time on a strict sick diet 
sufier in this manner from tiie inadvertence of the 
medical attendant 

The afiection, however, now under consideration 
has no immediate relation with the general condition 
of the blood. It depends ^pon the ceeeation of nutri- 
tion amd the conseqnent death of tfta tteeueM and fke 
hiood contained m fAsm, from eAe ahetraetUfn of ner- 
vous force. The manner in which the nervous force 
affocts the nutritive process is by no means well 
understood. That it does however exercise ** a direct 
i n fl ue nc e,** ** the focts beiuring upon the question seem 
suflldent for the proo£'*— Paget on Surgical Patho- 
logy, p. 41. 

The cases adduced by Mr. Paget to illustrate the 
results of abstraction of nervous force are; one, of 
destructive inflammation of te tunics of the eye and 
nloeration of the cornea, &C., arising from destruction 
of the trunk of the trigeminal nerve ; another of 



ulceration of the back of the hand, from injury of the 
median nerve ; another, of .ulceration of the thumb, 
middle, and fore finger, frt>m compression of the 
median nerve, from pressure of a hypertrophy of bone 
following firacture of the radius. **This ulceration 
resisted various treatment, and was cured only by so 
binding the wrist, that the parts on the palmar aspect 
being relaxed, Uie pressure on the nerve was removed. 
So long as this was done, the ulcers became and 
remained well, but as soon as the man was allowed 
to use his hand, the pressure on the nerve was renew- 
ed, and the ulceration of the parts supplied by them 
returned.** 

In his lecture oa mortification, Mr. Paget observes, 
**La8tiy, we may enumerate among the causes of 
death of parts the defect of nervous force.** ** When 
a part is severely injured its nerves suffer propor- 
tionate violence, and their defective force may add to 
the dang^ of mortification in the old; not tiie blood 
alone or the tissues are degenerate, but the nervous 
structures also ; and defective nervous force may be 
in them counted among the many conditions fovour- 
able to senile gangrene, and so yet more evidenUy the 
sloughing of compressed parts is peculiariy rapid and 
severe, when those parts are deprived of nervous force, 
by injury of the spinal cord or otherwise.** — ^p. 463. 

Sir R Brodie, in his first lecture on mortification, 
observes, **This kind of mortification from pressure 
takes place under certain circumstances more com- 
monly than under others. A patient is weakened by 
continued fever and /rom the state of debility in which 
he then is, pressure on the skin over the os sacrum, 
the great trochanter, or other projecting parts of bone, 
win produce mortification, while it would not produce 
it if he were in a state of health. After injuries of the 
spinal chord, mortification from pressure is very readi- 
ly induced. In a case in whidi the spinal chord is 
injured in the middle of the back, you may find al- 
most before you suspect that there is anything wrong, 
a great slough over the sacrum, nay, the pressure of 
the mattrass on the ankles, will in such cases produce 
the same mischiel I have known mortification begin 
in the ankles within twenty-four hours after ii^jury 
of the spine; and a remarkable circumstance it seems, 
that injuries of the spinal chord should thus lessen the 
vital powers, so as to make the patient liable to mortifi- 
cation, when we consider how many drcumstanoes there 
are, which would lead us to doubt whether the nerves 
have any influence over the capillary circulation.** — 
Lectures on Siurgical Pathology, p. 308. 

This appears to be one of the many instances in 
which, reversing the natural course, patiiology throws 
light upon physiology: the above facts prove, tiiat 
whatever may be the case in lower organisations, in 
the higher animals at least, the nutrition of parts is 
dependent upon the integrity of the nervous system; 
and that mortification or local death results fmm ab- 
straction of the nervous infiuence. In the report on 
the Devon asylum for the year 1851, 1 expressed my 
o^nnion, that the pathology of general paralysis con- 
sisted in an atrophy of the whole nervous system; and 
I based that opinion, as for as the cerebral centres are 
eoncemed,upon observations shewing the constant exis- 
tence of positive and appreciable atrophy. These obser- 
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Tations were efiectod hj meaauruig the capackj of the 
cnunnm and comparing it with the weight of the brain. 
On the mae oecasion, I pointed out the fact that, the 
exeito-motor power of the ncrvoni system becomes 
enfeebled and is gradnally lost in general paralysis ; 
that whaeu in paralysis from injury of the spinal 
chocd, the reflex movements are retained ; in the 
latter stages of general paralysis, it becomes impossible 
to excite these movements in the lower limbs even by 
the eleetro-galranic stimnhis. I inferred from these 
fiicts, that the afferent and efferent nerves, or at least, 
their points of reflection, were erolred in the morbid 
change. 

Subsequently to these observations, I have as- 
certained that, in general paralysis, the size and 
weight of the spinal chord is considerably diminished. 
Then observations appear sufficient in themselves to 
justify and confirm the opinion that atrophy of the 
whole nervous system exists in, if it does not entirely 
constitute the general paralysis of the insane. 

Added to this, all the symptoms of the disease indi- 
cate a gradual and general decay of nervous power. 
In this disease, therefore, the whole body passes into a 
condition strongly resembling that of the lower limbs 
in paraplegia; with this difference, however, that in 
the latter disease the cerebral influence is quite inter- 
rupted, the spinal influence often unaffected ; in the 
former, the cerebral and spinal, the voluntary and 
involuntary nervous influences undergo concurrent 
deterioration, though not entire abolition. 

There can therefore be no doubt, that the lii^ility to 
bruise, and the tendency to mortification, so observable 
in general paralytics, is precisely analogous to the 
similar conditions, observable in persons who have 
suffered mechanical injuries, or even concussions of 
the spinal chord. 

Treatment 

The anxious care of the medical man should be 
directed to prevent, or at least, to postpone to the 
latest period, this wretched complication ; and its 
deorea^ of late years is no slight indication of the 
greater care and more skilful management which para- 
lytics now receive. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy, in their report, 1847, 
p. 486, admit ^ that eases of extensive sloughing are very 
numerous even where it is the practice to use the hy- 
drostatic bed.** At the present time, in many asylums, 
such cases are decidedly of rare occurrence; a result 
attributable, in some degree, to the common practice 
of early sustaining the powers of paralytics by generous 
diet and alimentary stimulants, but principally to an 
improved system of bedding arrangement. 

Tlte tendency to mortificatiom. has a direct ratio to 
the rapiiiitg qf parabftic degradation. 

When general paralysis runs a rapid course these 
mortifications present themselves, while the body is 
still loaded with adipose and cellular tissue. In such 
cases little can be done, except to prevent the sur- 
rounding air from becoming tainted by the free aj^- 
catton of chlorine wa^es, and other disinfectants, 
ehloffde of sine, oxyde of zinc, etc. Such cases are 
now exceedingly rare; from better management, the 
course of general paralysis is far more prolonged than 
it used to be: the degradation of nervous power is 



more gradual and the tissues have time and opportu- 
nity to acconmiodate themselves, in some degree, to 
its loss; since slow and gradual changes of all kinds 
are better borne by the organizadoa than fudden ones. 
The contracdoo of bulk from emaciation may even be 
a fiivorable occurrence; since an amount of nervous 
power, unable to maintain vitality in the tisanes of a 
man weighing fourteen atone, may still be snfiknent 
to do so in a man weighing eight or ten stone; just 
as we see a portion of lung able to arteridiae the 
scanty blood of an emaciated phthisical patient, which 
would be fiitally inadequate to a man with the normal 
amount of blood and of tissue. 

Limited space will not permit me to enter into the 
various means of retarding the march of this filial 
disorder, and of (ims rendering leas frequent and 
distressing the occurrence of its most distressing com- 
plication. 

At the present time, generous diet, exercise in the 
open air, and medical care, often prolong the duration 
of general paralysis to double the extent which was 
assigned as its limit by M. CalmeO; and, when at last 
the bottom of the slow descent is reached, if ii^ood 
arrangomenti are adopted for avoiding pveaauie, one 
or other of the vital Amotions generally givea way be- 
fore any local death takes phuse in the tissues. 
Avoidance ofpresawre, hardening the skin^ etc 

No single circumstanee has more influence in pre- 
venting asthenic gangrene, or in alleviating it when it 
has taken place, than good bedding airangements. 
The beneficial infiuence of dry bedding has before 
been referred to; that of bedding affording equable 
pressure is perhaps still more important. 

About twelve years ago, what are called atretcher 
beds were introduced into many asylums for the use 
of dirty patients, and, in some places, they are still 
retained. As most of my readen are aware, the pe- 
culiarity of these beds consisted in caavass or sacking 
extended, like the parchment of a drum, on a wooden 
frame, so that it could be easHy removed and washed, 
in the event of the canvass becomhig soiled or wetted. 
Between the body of the patient and the stretcher 
canvass it was usual to interpose a folded blanket and, 
of course, a sheet, but no mattress or bed. 

In my opinion, it would be difficult to devise a plan 
more calculated to produce bed sores than the above. 
The canvass stretcher is almost' as hard to lie upon as a 
board, and is quite as inadequate to aflbrd eqnable 
support to the body. A person lying upon a canvass 
stretcher is as much supported on the prominent parts 
of his body as if he were lying on a boarded platform. 
Neither the canvass nor a board can adapt itself to the 
undulating line of the body, and aflbrd support to the 
receding parts: the prominent parts alone come into 
contact, and undue pressure thereupon is unavoidable. 
If the stretcher bed is equal to a plank in respect of 
hardness, it is inferior to it iiv respect of warmth. Even 
with a layer or two of blanket betwe^ the body and 
the canvass, the stretcher bed is wretchedly cold; a 
cireumstance highly fevoreble to the development of 
gang^ne. 

Another objeetioii to these s t r etc h ers is, that ^y 
are devised with the special intention of saving bed- 
ding and the trouble of ni^ attendants. 
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Now the true prineii^ of night attendance on the 
huane is the veiy reverse of that which provides for 
patients becoming wet economically. It is based npon 
the preventioa of dirty habits in the strong i not npon 
provision for them. The belpkes aild ininn ohonld 
be attended to with sufficient care to prevent their 
beds becoming frequently wet; and, when snch an oc^ 
cnrrence does take phioe, the wet bed should be imme- 
diately removed, and replaced by a dry one. In my 
(pinion, any soft material for beds, even dry clean 
straw, is infinitely preferrahle to stretchers. Ofoonrseit 
is taken for granted that any patients who are decidedly 
£U would never be permitted to deep upon these hard 
and oM sabstitntes for bedding; bnt there can be 
little doubt that, at one time at least, they were em- 
ployed extensively enongh materially to increase, in 
some asylums, the number of patients suffering from 
bed sores. 

for patients threatened by, or suftring horn bed 
sores, Mr. Phillips's strap bedstead, so stron^y reoom- 
mended by the Commissioners of Jjnnacy,ieport 1847, 
was a great improvement at the time it was intro- 
duced: by its means the weight of ttm body can be 
thrown npon the parts above and below the sacral 
region, and any particular part can be relieved from 
pressure. 

As drawn in the report, however, it is much too 
high: a patient lying on % mattress on such a bed- 
stead would not be less than 3 feet 6 inches above the 
floor. Mr. Luke, the surgeon of St. Luke's modified 
and improved this bedstead, by attaching each of the 
webbing bands to a caoutchouc ring, thus making it 
more yielding and elastic. This nng-bed, as it is 
called, is certainly a useiiil modification of bedstead, 
but more so for surgical purposes than for paralytic 
cases; since, in the latter, any part of the body is 
liable to mortify from pressure, and although the 
sacral region is more subject than other parts to this 
occurrence, still, if to relieve the middle third of the 
body all the weight is thrown upon the upper and 
lower thirds, the situation of sphacelus is likely to be 
merely changed, especially to the lower extremities. 

Waterproof sheeting is invaluable in the manage- 
ment of paralytic patients, since it permits the use 
of soft and valuable material for bedding. There is, 
however, a right and a wrong way of using it if it 
is merely used to protect the bed, and the patient is 
allowed to remain on the wet sheet above, it forms a 
large water dresdng or poultice to the back, softening 
the skin, and rendering it infinitely more liable to 
break. 

The large mackintosh sheets, with a funnel and a 
tube of the same material, also act in this manner; 
since the tube can only cany off the excess of urine, 
vdiich the sheet cannot absorb. 

According to my experience, the best plan of 
making up a bed for a paralytic or denaented patient, 
unable to attend to £he calls of nature, but not imme- 
diately threatened with bed sores, is as follows: over 
a low bedstead, with sacking or webbing bottom, place 
a soft bed, or loosely-pierced mattress of well-picked 
hair; coir, or flock. The latter is greatly to be pre- 
ferred, on account of its warmth and softness. On 
the middle of this place a three feet square of indian 



rubber sheeting, and on this again piaoe tha oodaMry 
under sheet ; orer this plaoe a thidt ootton she«t, 
doubled four or six tMues, so as to fom a squaw about 
3 feet 8 inches in the side. The eentre of this shoold, 
of course, correspond with the centre of the indian 
rubber sheet, and to tha sacrum of the patient It 
should be observed that thie airangement corresponds 
to that of a large water diessiog; with this diiferenoe, 
that the absorbent material is dry, and is intended to 
be removed whenever it hecnmfti wet 

The night attendant readily aacertains at each visit 
whether the sheets are wet; if so, he slips them. 4ewn, 
and substitutes dry ones. Of course, he endeavtours 
to save them, by persuading the patient if possible, to 
pass his urine into a vessel By this plun the patient 
is provided with a bed comprising the three conditions 
least favourable to the development of sores, namely, 
those of softness, dryness, and wiumth. 

By the adoption of this plan, acooB^MUlied by a 
good hygeine during the day, the paralytic patient 
can be carried on to a very advanced stage of his 
disorder, with a sound and healthy skin. A period, 
however, will arrive in the progress of the disorder, 
when even the soft pressnse of a flock bed can no 
longer be endured. The skin over the sacrum begins 
to put on a dusky aed or livid appecMrance; and, to 
prevent mortification, new arrangements become im- 
perative. 

In this state of affairs the advantages of 6iq[)pQrt 
upon water are alone capable of preventing gangrene. 

The principle that **in a mass of fluid submitted to 
compression the whole is equality affected and equally 
in all directions,** was first made available for these 
purposes by Mr. Amott in his celebrated hydrostatic 
bed. This admirable invention has afforded comfit 
to thousands; it is however now superseded to a great 
extent by the more convenient water cushion patented 
by the Messrs. Ho(^per. The water cushion possesses 
a great advantage over the water bed in reqoiring no 
intermediate mattress, which would obviate to a cer- 
tain extent the benefits of the fluid support The 
cushion may be applied to the middle third of the 
body only, where it is most needed, leaving the upper 
and lower thirds to be supported on short nuittress 
beds; an arrangement advantageous, by promotiog 
ventilation and permitting the perspiration to be 
carried off from those portions of the body. The 
patient also lies more steadily on the cushion than on 
the bed, ftom the water having less .{day. It is to be 
regretted that the cushions are so expensive, especiaUy 
as their duration, whether in use or not, is not very 
prolonged. The vulcamsed indian rubber being a 
compound of sulphur and caoutchouc; after a time 
the sulphur tends to separate itself and the material 
becomes brittle. 

In making up a bed for a paralytic the horse shoe 
or the short square cushions are fonnd to be mo6t 
convenient 0^ of these should be placed on the 
middle of a low bedstead, the upper and lower ends of 
which should be covered by two short, loosely picked, 
flock mattresses. The absorbent ootton sheet shoaM 
be used doubled up, as above described, to keep the 
patient dry; and it is well, in order to preserve the 
(deanlinees of the water coahion, to cover it vnth a 
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wAterproof sheet, sinoe the one can be cleansed and 
faang in the air to sweeten mnch more readily than 
the other. It should not be forgotten, that whenever 
the water bed or cushion is first used, or has become 
cold, that wann water should be poured into it before 
the patient is placed in contact. 

With these arrangements paralytic patients will ge- 
nerally descend to the last extreme of emaciation 
and feebleness, without the occurrence of asthenic 
sloughing; and if notwithstanding such an occurrence 
does take place, no better arrangements can in my 
opinion be made for its treatment 

In the prevention of this gangrene it is of the ut- 
most importance to remove the patient from bed, and 
place him in a well stufied easy chair for at least a 
few hours in every day, as long as it is possible to 
support him in a sitting posture. The removal fix)m 
the bed to the fireside, as long as it can be borne, has 
a good effect on the temper and comfort of the patient, 
besides changing for a time the points of support and 
of pressure firom the back to the thighs, and giving to 
the former a hi better chance of escaping gangrene. 
On this principle Sir R Brodie recommends that the 
''prone couch " should be used. I have known a pa- 
tient whose death was threatened by extensive dorsal 
gangrene after typhus, recover by lying a whole month 
hi the prone posture. For obvious reasons, however, 
such a measure could not be resorted to with general 
paralytics. 

Another recommendation of Sir R Brodie's should 
not be forgotten. It is the importance of hardening 
the dun. ** But another plan may be adopted to pre- 
vent mortification from pressure, that is, to prevent 
the inflammation which precedes it The thicker the 
cuticle the more it will protect the parts beneath; you 
may, if you attend to it in time, add to the thickness 
of the cuticle by stimulating the surface of the skin. 
Nurses know this very vrell, for when patients are 
bed ridden, they wash the parts subject to pressure 
with brandy. What is still better is a lotion composed 
of two grains of bichloride of mercury to an ounce of 
proof spirits. When you think a patient is likely to 
be confined so long in bed that sloughs may form on 
the 0$ foenaiy begin, at an early period to wash the 
parts two or three times a day with this lotion.**-^. 312. 

I have for many years been in the habit of using 
for this purpose a mixture of equal parts of Tincture of 
Kino and Goulard Extract. They form by union a 
semi-fiuid compound composed mainly of tannate of 
lead. This mixture formed the basis of an old nos- 
trum for sore nipples, and is an excellent means for 
hardening the skin. It also agrees well with gan- 
grenous sores, and is a powerful antiseptic, so that it 
may still be used to harden the surrounding skin when 
the gangrene has actually taken place. 

Of local applications to gangrenous parts little need 
be said. Chlorine washes, chloride of sine, yeast poul- 
tices, &c may be applied with advantage. Oxide of 
zinc is used by Mr. Ley, and alcohol by Dr. Kirkman. 
Peat charcoal has been used, but is dirty and unsatis- 
factory. The free application of powdered cinchona 
bark often assists the separation of a slough. 

** The sores which remain after the separation of a 
slough produced by pressure, are to be treated like 



common sores; this being kept in view, Aat fresh 
sloughs will form if pressure be continued."— Sir B. 
Brodie, Op. eit 

The best local protection to such sores is afforded 
by soap plaiste^ spread' upon chamois leather. When 
asthenic gangrene takes place on the insteps, feet, or 
even, as it sometimes does, on the fingers, it is a good 
practise to enfold the extremities in cotton wooL 

It is a happy circumstance, that this affection, so 
offensive and painful to observers, appears to be veiy 
little felt by the patients themselves. This, at all 
events, is true of general paralytics; in demented 
patients, however, the sensibility is to a great extent 
retained, and the amount of suffering undergone by 
them on account of such complications is often con- 
siderable. 



On a Substance jtruentmg the Chmieal EeacHom <^ 
CeUuUme and Starch Ghbwks in the BratM and 
Spinai Chord of Man. 

Huxley, Schmidt, Kolliker, and others, have demon- 
strated that celluheej which was inrevkmsly known to 
exist only in plants, is a constituent of the animal 
tissue. Their observations had reference only to the 
lowest class of the aninuU kingdom. M. Yirchow, 
however, has rectotly discovered the existence of a 
substance in the brain and spinal chord of man, which 
upon the application of iodine and the subsequent 
addition of sulphuric acid, presents the beautiful violet 
color belonging to cellulose, a reaction which no other 
substance is known to afford. He finds it in the 
ependyma ventricuhntm and its prolongations, includ- 
ing the substantia gritea cerebralie of the spinal chord. 
The cerebral ventricles are lined with a membrane of 
the connective tissue class, upon which rests an epi- 
thelium. This membrane is continued in its internal 
aspect without any special boundary or limitation, 
between and among the nerve elements: in its deeper 
layers and where it is thickest, the cellulose corpus- 
cules are found most abundantly, especially over the 
fomiXf septum luciduMy and stria cameo. In the 
spinal chord this ependyma lies in the grey substance 
where the spinal canal exists in the fietus of which it 
constitutes the remains. Yirchow did not find the 
cellulose granules in the cerebral substance or any- 
where except in the connective tissue substance of 
which, he thinks, it may be a constituent He sought 
for it in vain in the child, so that, like the ** brain 
sand," it appears to arise in a later stage of develop- 
ment, and probably may have a certain pathological 
import. From a series of pathological observations 
he concludes, that a soft matrix referable mainly to 
connective tissue substance, ever3rwhere pervades and 
connects the nervous elements in the centres, and that 
the ependyma is only a free superficial expansion of it 
over the nervous elements. In observations made by 
Mr. Busk to verify the above, he found in a patient 
who died of the consecutive fever of cholera, an enor- 
mous abundanceof the corporea amylacea^ in the septwn 
tucidum, the choroid plexuses, the olfactory bulbs, in 
the superficial parts of the brain, both cortical and me- 
dullary, and in the very middle of the cerebeUum, but 
none in the corpora striata, where they seem to be 
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replaced by ** brain sand.** The cerebral subetance in 
immediate contiguity with these starch grannies ap- 
peared qnite natural The oorpuscnles were starch 
and not ceUnlose, and possessed all the stmctnral 
chemical and optical propertiea of starch, as it occurs 
in plants: the so-called hUu$, the black cross under 
polarized li^it, &c In the corpora striata was found 
much ** brain sand," each crystalline mass embedded 
in what appeared to be fibrinous or immature con- 
nective tissue substance, which was turned purplish 
pink by iodine. Mr. Busk also found the starch cor- 
puscules, but in much smaller quantity, in the brain 
of an old man who died comatose of chronic dysentery. 
Since the above fact has been made known in the 
last number of the Microscopieal Journal, we have 
examined the brains of four insane persons with the 
view of ascertaining whether starch corpuscules ex- 
isted in them or not. In three of these, we succeeded 
in finding them ; in one, an epileptic child of thirteen, 
we could not detect a single corpusoule. In the brain 
of a patient dying from convulsions arising firom the 
irritation of an oldish apoplectic clot, we found in the 
floor of the lateral ventricles and in the cerebellum, an 
immense quantity. It is necessary to use an aqueous 
Solution of Iodine and Iodide of Potassium about the 
color of sherry. The tincture produces a coagulum 
which involves and conceals the corpuscules. — Ed. 



Propo9ed Cowify Asylum for NortkumberUmd and 
Cumberland, 

Much dissatisfaction has been expressed in these 
counties at the conduct of the Ommittee for providing 
an asylum, both in their selection of plans, and their 
dioice of a site. 

With regard to the former, we learn finom the Car- 
lide Joumalj January 27th, that ** the Committe offer- 
ed a premium of ^200 for a plan suitable to their 
purpose, flattering the competitors into the belief, that 
their productions would be impartially judged, and 
that they would have equal chances of success. Some 
thirty or ^forty compe^tors sent in their drawings. 
The committee, without calling on any competent 
person to guide them in their choice, selected three of 
these, not because they were better than the rest in 
the essentials of a good institution, but because they 
fell within a certain imaginary standard of price, 
which was fixed on as the limit; because, in fact, they 
were cheap." The successful competitor was Mr. 
Thomas Worthington. The estimate, £17,000 for 
two hundred patients. Dr. Oliver, of the Salop and 
Montgomery asylum, has addressed an excellent letter 
on Uie subject to Mr. Hasell, the chairman of quarter 
sessions, expostulating on the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. He observes, ** I wish they could look but a 
very short way into tiie dark future. If they imagine 
that they can have such an institution as will properly 
accommodate 200 patients built for £17,000, I can 
have no hesitation in predicting that they wiU eventu- 
ally find themselves to have committed a very serious 
mistake. I will not presrmie to say how much more 
the estimates ought to have amounted to, upon the 
most economical plan, in order to afford a full assu- 
rance that every substantial and indispensable reqube- 



ment would be provided for; but, if the conunittee 
could fairly estimate the supplementaiy expenses 
which must be incurred on account of inevitable 
short-comings in any plan which offers to provide 
accommodation for the insane for no higher sum 
than £85 per head, I have a firm belief that they will 
shortly be very sorry to think they should ever have 
had anything to do with it — more particulariy when 
they come to find that every indispensable addition 
to it will be much more costly than it would have 
been if the subject had been considered in due time, 
and be by no means so satisfactory in its operation 
as it would be if it had formed part of the original 



As no plans "can be carried into execution without 
the approval of the Conunissioners in Lunacy, in their 
hands may safely be left the rectification of any errors 
which the committee and its veiy young ardiitect 
may commit 

The objections to the site are embodied in the fol- 
lowing memorial: 

*'Tothe Honourable ike Commissioners in Lmnacy, 
*'The memorial of the undersigned rated inhabitants 
of the city of Carlisle, and county of Cumberland, 
** Sheweth, that a Committee of the justices of the 
peace of the counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land having been appointed under the authority of 
the statute of the 8th and 9th Victoria, diap. 126, for 
the purpose of providing an asylum for lunatics within 
the said counties, your memorialists are now given to 
understand that the said oommittbe have agreed to 
purchase a plot of ground, situate at a place called 
Lowry Hill, two miles north of Carlisle, for the site of 
such asylum, and have^submitted the same to your 
honourable Board for approval. 

''That your memorialists feel assured that the site 
so proposed is highly objectionable in a sanitary point 
of view, for several reasons: and amongst others — 
''First, the bleak aspect and cold bairen character of 
the soil, with an impermeable clayey subsoil, which 
no artificial drainage can remedy. 
" Secondly, the absence of water, as proved by the 
committee having spent £160 unsuccessfully in 
boring to the depth of 237 feet to find this all 
essential element, and eventually being obliged to 
recommend that a supply should be obtained from 
the Water Company at Carlisle — the asylum being 
distant three miles from the reservoir of the Com- 
pany. 
"Thirdly, the close proximity of a dirty and noisome 

village. 
"Fourthly, the existence of brick-kilns on the south 
and east sides, and the prospect of others being 
erected on the west and north, and immediat^y 
adjacent to the said proposed site. 
"Fifthly, that the said committee have altogether 
overlooked the fact that the mines and minerals 
under the said proposed site belong to other parties, 
and have not been contracted to be purchased; and 
consequently the said site may be hereafter liable to 
the operation of those other parties. 
" Tour memorialists are also informed that the said 
committee have agreed to pay for the proposed site at 
the rate of £80 per acre — a price which your memo- 
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rialifll* coBBid«r greatlj exorbkaat for knd which the 
motl ooB^peleiit MithonlMs hare yaliwd at £S5 only;* 
in other words, at kif than em-tkird of the price 
giT«B hf the coannittee} an4 year memorialistfl would 
reoMrk farther, that the awiwwl outlay for water (after 
la(fiBg the pipes, etc) weald erentnidly raiie the coft 
of the ate t6 a much Ugher price. 

"Your memoffialifltfl respectfully submit that the 
otiectioBs ■wigund abore are vidid, whether con- 
sidered with respect to the future well being of the 
estahlishient, or in respect to the feelings and in- 
terests of your memorialists and the ratepayers of the 
couB^ at large. 

** Your memorialists are of opinion that for the com- 
fort aad well-beiBg of the poor unfortunate persons 
who are to become the iamates of the asylum, it is 
requisite above all things to hAve a pientifiil supply of 
good water, a genial atmosphere, and a salubrious 
locality, as yery essential to physical health $ and, if 
possible, where the landscape is varied and picturesque 
— the contemplation of which may be a source of daily 
pleasure to the unhappy lunatic, and may tend to 
awaken new emotioBs and create wider sympathies in 
his bosom, and thus materially c<mduce to his resto- 
ration; and your memorialiflta pledge themselves that 
several sudi sites may be obtained in convenient lo- 
calities in this county. 

** Your memorialists therefore humbly pray that your 
honourable Board will withhold your i^proval of the 
said proposed site." 

A similar memorial will be forwarded to Lord Pal- 
meiston, the Home Seeretaiy. 

It is stated that this memorial has been signed by 
the great bulk of the tradesmen and ratepayers of the 
city of Carlisle, and the towns and di^cts of the 
county; and it is a significant fact, that the medical 
men of Carlisle to the number of fourteen have signed 
a similar petition. ** The Boards of Guardians have 
also taken up the question in a most earnest and 
resolute spirit*' Unfortunately, Mr. Grainger, who 
was sent by the Commissioners in Lunacy for that 
purpose, has examined the site, and has approved of 
it. The statements in the memorial appear to be 
more than sufficient why that approval should be 
reconsidered. 



To the Editor qf the Asylum JoumaL 
Sib, — ^During the debate in the House of Commons 
on the 28th of February last on a motion for a Com- 
mittee of Enqmry on Nunneries, Mr. T. Chambers, the 
mover, referred to the insanity of Miss Knight in the 
nunneiy at Taunton, in the following words: **The 
house would probably remember that considerable at- 
tention was called to a case at Taunton, in which Miss 
Knighti a convert, had had the misfortune to lose her 
senses, and notwithstanding the consent of the bishop 
had been obtained. Miss Jemingham, the lady supe- 
rioress, would not suffer a Boman Catholic doctor to 
visit her, would not suffer her to go to Bristol, even to 
a convent there, but against the wishes and consent of 
her brother, determined to take her abroad to die in 
Belgium; and it was only by the most strenuous 



• It wit pmctaaMd te^SS per acr» ttarce years ago. 



exertions that her brother succeeded, amid the jeers 
and insults of the priest, in getting her away, and she 
died in this country. Surely if tbey wanted aa in- 
stance of despotic power, that was one.'' 

As this ease presents several points of interest to the 
mental pathologist, I beg to offsr you some remarks 
upon it, for iusertion in the Am/imm JoumaL At the 
same time I shall correct two important errors in Mr. 
Chambers's statement, and avoid as mnch as possible 
any political or religious bias. 

In the first plaoe, Mr. Chambers was wrong in stat- 
ing Miss Knight to be a convert. So fiur was this 
from being the case, that her fiiiber, a Boman Catholic 
gentleman of Devondiire, had always educated her in 
his own faith. Her aunt was a sistor in the Taunton 
nunneiy, and her three sisters had been educated in 
the same religious house. 

Secondly, Mr. Chambers was wrong in stating, that 
the lady superioress would not suffer a Boman Catho- 
lic doctor to visit the patient Br. CBryen, the Bo- 
man Catholic physician to St Peter's Hospital for the 
Insane at Bristol, did visit Miss Knight at the convent^ 
and pronounced it as bis opinion that a cure oould be 
effected if she was removed to Clifton and placed 
under his treatment 

The points of medical interest in this melancholy 
case are three: the duration of the insanity, the power 
of detaining an insane person in a nunneiy without 
reference to the Commissioners in Lunacy, and the 
homoeopathic treatment of insanity adapted by the 
lady superioress. 

The relatives of the unfortunate lady and her reli- 
gious superiors differ in their opinion respecting the 
the cause and the duration of her insanity. The 
confessors and the lady superioress of the convent 
affirm, that they had been aware of the existence of 
mental disease for a period of six years before an 
outlNieak of violence had rendered it necessary to 
make the fiact known to her relations. During this 
long period she had been the victim of various insane 
delusions; in the spring of last year the tranquillity of 
demeanor which sl^ had hitherto retained, passed into 
a state of maniacal excitement The children going 
to the convent school were obliged to be sent by an 
unusual way to avcnd her cries ; the poor patient 
became unmanageable, and it was necessary that the 
quietude of the convent should be restored by her 
removal Her aged parents and her brother were 
now informed of the calamity, and of the intention 
of the lady superioress to remove her to the convent 
of Menin in Belgium, an establishment devoted to the 
reception of insane nuns. The relations felt great 
repugnance to concur in this act of deportation, and 
uiged that the patient should be placed in a convent 
near Bristol, under the medical care of Dr. CBryen, 
a Catholic physician well skilled in the treatment of 
mental disorders, and a friend of the family. To this 
request, apparently so reasonable, the lady superioress 
made the most strenuous opposition, an opposition 
which can only be understood by remembering, that 
the physician and the lady holding the same faith in 
religion, entertained rival creeds in medicine. The 
lady superioress was a fanatical sectarian of the Han- 
nehman faith, and her conduct in opposing Dr. O'Biyen 
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must be viewed by the light of this tad. The Catholic 
bishop of CUftoD added his entreaties to thoee of Miss 
Koight's relatives for her removal to Bristol! a cir- 
cumstance leaving bo doabt that Miss Jemingham's 
opposition was actuated not so much by rcdigioiis 
scniples as bj indignation at her ** outraged homoe- 
opathy." 

Miss Knight was eventnallj removed, b«t after so 
protracted a delaj^ that she nbsequentiy lived only 
three weekSi 

Is it not reasonable to 8iH>pose, that if this nnhai^y 
lady had met with pr(^>er treatment at the earlier 
stage of her disease, her mind might have beea re- 
stored and her life preserved ? 

Finally, let me ask, what would be the power of the 
Commissioners in Lonacy ia a similar case? By the 
eighth section of the Act for the Begnlation of the Csre 
and Treatment of Lonatios, no single patient can be 
taken charge of in a private house without pro^r cer- 
tificates sent to the Commissioners, and without official 
visitation. Would this enactment affect an insane 
patient in a convent, or would the character of the 
house interpose a bar between the Commissioners and 
their duties? If so, would the same occur in the 
instance of any other religious community, an An- 
glican sisterhood, for example, or an Agapemone? 
Should this be the case, and should any person wish 
to establish a perfectly close uninspected asylum for 
ladies, it will only be necessary to give it the character 
of a religious community, and to deQr the law and the 
Commissioners. 

in the present instance the patient was insane six 
yean before her relations knew it, and was treated 
homoeopatWcally; she appears in other respects to 
have received personal kindness and humane attention 
at the hands of her superior. Is it impossible that in 
other places both the globules and the humanity may 
be emitted, and the old system of treating the insane 
in convents and monasteries described by Esquirol 
should be resorted to? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M.D. 
London, March Srd, 1S54. 



Statistics cf the Insane in France, 
A report on the situation of lunatics in the asylums 
of Paris was presented to the council general of the 
Seine in its last session. On the Slst December, 1852, 
the number of lunatics under treatment was 3182. In 
all France there were 16,719, which made one in every 
2128 of the total population; but in Paris and the 
department of the Seine the proportion was one in 
every 474 This was owing to the fact, that at Paris 
idiots are readily admitted into a&ylums, in order to 
prevent them fircnn becoming a spectacle or being ill- 
treated in the streets; whereas, in the country, great 
numbers not being dangerous are allowed to be at 
large, and are generally treated kindly by everybody. 
In 51 years die nund>er of lunatics in Buris and the 
department of the Seine has increased tram 946 to 
3192. The number of ad m is win os in the course of 
1852 was 1509. Amongst them were 454 traders, 149 
members of liberal professions, 26 agriculturists, etc.; 



976 of them belonged to Paris, 182 to the department 
of the Seine, the rest to different parts of France, and 
61 to foreign countries. Amongst the foreigners were 
1 Englishman, 21 Belgians, 16 Sardinians, 6 Prussasns, 
and 5 Owmans. The number of persons discharged 
in the course of the year was 849 ; of cured, 556) and 
of deaths, 462. The proportion of deaths was nearly 
half less than in the ordinaiy hospitals; and the priur 
cipal cause of them was paralysis, that disease having 
caused 194 of the total All the lunatics of Paris and 
the department are not treated in the asylums of Parisi 
some are maintained in those of the provinces — ^Blois, 
Mareville (Muerthe), Armenti^res (Nord), etc — ^but 
at the expense of Paris. The expense of each lunatic 
per day in Paris was 1 1 50c. for men, and 1 1 20g. 
for women; and in the provinces it averaged firom 
It to l£ 25c The total expense of the year was 
1,438,432 f. 78 c; of which 464,065 £ were disbursed 
in the asylum of Bicdtre, 592,542 f. in that (tf La Sal- 
p^tridre, and the rest in the provinces. Part of the 
expense, however, has to be repaid by the families of 
the patients, the prefecture of pdice, and the rural 
communes; and another part by foreign governments 
— amongst which governments that of England owes 
711f. 30c; that of Belgium, 6d44£ 50c; and that 
of Piedmont, 2867£ 80c B^ a kw of 1838, two sorts 
of ftdmiffliimi into lunatic asylums are allowed: one, 
called ** voluntary,** is that of non^dangerous lunatics 
on the demand of their families; the second, called 
** official,** is ordered by the prefecture of police, with 
respect to persons whose maladies are dangerous to 
themselves or others. Before 1838 the number of offi- 
cial admissions was less than that of voluntary admis- 
sions; from 1833 to 1838, for example, the former was 
2821, and the latter 4242. But from 1838 to 1851, 
out of 16,716 admissions, 4163 were voluntary and 
12,553 official Of the 1509 admissions of 1852, 398 
were voluntary and 1111 official Up to the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, the laifs did 
not occupy themselves with the condition of lunatics. 
Confounded with thieves and vagabonds, lunatics were 
confined in the prisons and hospitals. Prom a report 
presented in 1791 to the National Assembly by M. de , 
La Rochefoucald-Lianconrt, it appears that at that 
time the number of lunatics was 1831. At that period 
two wards of the Hotel -Dieu were reserved to the 
curable; but Uiey were often placed three or four 
together, men and women in the same bed; the more 
violent were even bound with chains, and the odier 
patients heard all day long their cries, or witnessed 
painful scenes. The incurables were placed at BieStre, 
La Salp^tri^ and the Petites-Maisons (at present 
Hospice des Menages). The cells in which they were 
confined were only six &et square; light and air were 
admitted by the door; truckle beds, covered with 
straw and fastened to the walls, were all they had to 
sleep on; and water feU frt>m the walls. In 1792, 
Dr. Pind, physkian of Biodtre, and afterwards of 
La Salpetri^ put an end to this frightM state of 
things. The creation of the Conseil General des 
Ho^ices in 1800 comi^eted his undertaking. Since 
that time vast improvements have been introduced 
into the treatment of the insane Spacious and healthy 
lodgings with boarded floors have been substituted for 
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the old celb; an iron bedstead with excellent bedding, 
a chair, and a table, form the fiimitare of each room; 
the number of phjaicians has been increased, and that 
of the emphj^ charged to watch over and attend the 
patients has almost been doubled. The patients take 
their meals in common in vast refectories, comfortably 
fnmished. Thej are served in earthenware vessels ; 
each has an iron spoon and fork, a knife, and a cup. 
The meals are preceded and followed bj a prayer. At 
Bic^tre the prayers are chanted in common by the pa- 
tients. Formerly, the clothing allowed was made to 
last diree years. The state in which the clothes were 
after such long service, especially those worn by the 
infirm or the aged, who are generally not remarkable 
for cleanliness, may be imagined. Li 1841 only 13f. 
a year were allowed at La Salp^tri^re, and llf. at 
Blc^tre, for the clothing of each patient; but at present 
nearly double the sum is granted, and the clothes are 
replaced when unfit for use, without regard to the 
length of time they have been worn. In the two 
asylums at BicStre and La Salp^tridre, 1343 patients 
work with acuteness which astonishes all visitors. 
Moreover, work is for these unfortunates a source of 
profit, and thereby they are able to procure some little 
comforts not included in the ordinary regime of the 
establishments. Finally, to amuse the patients and 
break the monotony of their stay at the hospital, 
games, singing, gymnastics, drives in the country, 
etc, are allowed. These experiments have produced 
the best results. 



Dbtbntioit of a Lunatic ih a Union Housb. — At 
the court of the West Riding Justices, at Wake- 
field, on Monday, February 20th, the magistrates 
were asked by the union officers to sign an order for 
the commitment of a man, named Henry Hargreaves, 
to an asylum, as a lunatic The Rev. Hugh B. Smyth 
stated that, in consequence of representations made to 



him on the preceding day, he went to the VForkhoose 
in the afternoon, and Uiere found Hargreaves, in a re- 
fractory cell, alone. The ceU he described as flagged, 
eight feet square, having no fire-place nor window, and 
being ventilated by means of a small piece of perfbrated 
zinc let into one of the walls. The man had no article 
of furniture, nor any bedding, except two old ragged 
rugs; and in this place he had been confined, without 
fire, without any means of washing himsd^ and with- 
out changing lus dothes, from ten o'clock on Tuesday 
morning to Sunday afVemoon (five days and a half), 
with the exception of the few minutes that he was 
before the guardians on the Wednesday. Itwas stated 
that the man was twenty-nine years of age, and that 
he had been in an asylum before; also that there were 
nine applications bcdibre that of the relieving officers 
for his admission into the West Biding Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. Tew said he would not sign an order 
for the man's commitment on the certificate of the 
union surgeon alone. Another surgeon was obtained, 
and the order signed. 



Vacanot. The appointment of Clinical Asristant at 
the Oxfordshire and Berks Ckmnty Asylum is vacant 
The salary is £70 per annum, with board. Liformadon 
respecting the duties may be obtained of W. Ley, 
Esq., Superintendent of the asylum. 



To Corrapondentt, A Vinnvo PnnciAii.-Oiir Corregpon dapffc 
letter MTora more of the Ibh-marketttan of tlMionnn. IfbewfU 
have the klndnees to eorrect this defect, and aatheDtlcate his etata- 
menta with his name, we shall be happy to enter into any enqoiiy 
respecting the peculiar goremment of the Instltatlon to wfakh be 
is attached, and Its results npon the weUkre of the patients. 

W. Lit, Esq. The preparation naed is the Tlnctore of the Psr- 
nltrate of Iron : dose, from ten to twenty minims in peppermint 
water. Anexcellentremedyin the dianhCM of general paralytics 
and other patients of IbeUe powers, irtiea inflsmmatJnn does not 
exist, and oplmn Is contrataidlcated. 



Hamts CJountt Luwatio Astluic 

NOTICE.— The Visiting Justices of the 
Hajits Codwtt Lukatio Asylum are desirous of 
receiving applications from duly certified Medical Gen- 
tlemen to perform the duties of SuPEBncTENDEvr of 
THB Lukatio Astluh. at Knowle, near Fonham, in the 
said County. All candidates wishing^ to tender their 
services to the Committee of Justices for the above 
purpose are hereby directed to send in their applica> 
tions, together with Testimonials, to the Clerk of 
Peace's Office, Winchester, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Hants Lunatic Asylum Committee, on 
or before Saturday the 22nd of April next 



A GENTLEMAN who has just resigned an 
Appointment as Medical SuPERnrrEimEKT of 
A Private Lunatic Astluic, is desirous of meeting 
with a similar situation. The Advertiser has had 
considerable experience in the treatment of Lunacy, 
and can produce the highest Testimonials. Address, 
*Medicus,* 1 Lonsdale Phice, Notting Hill, London. 



Woiks on Insanity and Oerebral Disease, pnUiihed I7 
8. Highlej, 82, Fleet Street, Lcadoa. 

PHYSIOGNOMY OF INSANITY. A SERIES 
of Photofn^phlc Portraits from tbe LHb, bj Da. Huob W. 
Daimond. F.S.A. With Brief Medical Notes. To be jrabUsbed 
in occasional parts, small quarto. 

ON THE INCUBATION OF INSANITY. By 
Foman Wimlow, ild.. fro. 8to. 2s. 

INSANITY TESTED BY SCIENCE, AND 
shown to be a Dinease rarely connected with Permanent Or- 
ganic Lesion of the Brain. By C. M. Bcamnr. m .d. Sva 6s. 

ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 
SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN. By Richako RowLaMD, ild.. 
Assistant Physician and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine at the Charing Cross Hospital. Sto. 8s. 

CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, CONSIDERED 
in relation to Mental Organisation. By M. B. Sampsow. Second 
edition, enlarged. 8ra 5«. 



A U communications for tkeforthcaming Number 
should be addressed to the Editor, Db. Bucknill, 
Devon County Lunatic Asylum, near Exeter, be- 
fore the 26th day of April nexL 
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Medical Certificates under the New Aeylttms Act. 

The alteratioiis of the law on the subject of medical 
certificates are nomerous, important, and highly cre- 
ditable to the iramers of the new statute. We subjoin 
an enumeration of them, with a few remarks on each. 

1. In the old act the medical officers of Unions 
were placed, from what motive it is hard to conceive, 
under disability to sign these documents. In manj 
thialjr peopled districts, all the medical practitioners 
are union officers, and it consequently became, under 
the old law, no easy matter to obtain the examination 
and certification of a lunatic pauper. Considerable 
expense, and time often more precious than money, 
was lost either in procuring the attendance of a medi- 
cal man from a distance, or in sending the patient to 
some town for the purpose of being examined. In 
parts of the country where these inconveniences were 
not felt, the pauper patient had still to be examined 
by a stranger to his person, his peculiarities, and his 
case, while the attendant likely to be acquainted with 
all these, to have known the man in health, and to 
have observed the accession and progress of disease, 
was thrust on one side as untrustworthy. This absurd 
anomaly is now rectified. 

2. The medical man is no longer required to sign 
the certificate on the same day the examination has 
been made, but may sign it three days afterwards. 
This is a reasonable and expedient change, justified 
by the fact, that insanity is rarely of so transitory a 



nature that a patient, insane when examined, may 
have become well before certification and removaL 
Such cases, however, do occasionally happen, and 
indeed we have seen several such cases under the 
old law, recovery having undoubtedly taken place 
between certification and admission. 

This alteration will enable the examining medical 
man to deliberate well before he certifies. It will also 
enable the union medical officer, 'who becomes aware, 
by observation not pre-arranged, of the insanity of a 
chargeable person, to communicate the same to the 
proper authorities, and to certify without further 
examination. Circumstances will not unirequently 
arise, wherein much valuable time may be saved by 
the facilities thus ofiered. 

3. The certificate must be signed by a physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary, who must be duly authorised 
to practise as such by some institution legally qualified 
to grant such authority in some part of the United 
Kingdom, and who must be in actual practice. 

The old statute did not indicate who should be con- 
sidered physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries ; and 
therefore left it possible for the liberty of British 
subjects to be abrogated on the certificate of any 0n# 
who had purchased a foreign degree^ xmt assumed a 
fictitious one. It is also a reasonable proviso that the 
certifying physician, surgeon, or apothecary must be 
in actual practice. This will prevent mij future abuses 
similar to one with which we wfire acquidi^cd, when^ 
by a retired physician, whose diploma dates iii<tbo last 
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century, was under contract with the guardians of a 
union to certify to their insane poor, at the rate of 
five shillings each case. The excuse for such an ar- 
rangement being the difficulty of obtaining the ser- 
vices of any other medical man, as all others in the 
neighbourhood were union officers 

4. The new statute requires the certifying medical 
man, not only to state his professional qualification, 
but the profession or calling and the residence of the 
patient, and the date and place of the examination. 
These alterations were needful to render the certificate 
a precise and valid document The old form was, in 
fact, without an address, and in the event of a dispute 
and the death or absence of the certifier, it might, in 
consequence of this defect, be impossible to ascertain 
under what circumstances the examination took place. 
The insertion of the residence and calling of the pa- 
tient was also necessary for legal precision. The old 
form, which attested that some 'John Smith' had 
been examined and found insane, is now replaced by 
a form which attests that a certain particular ' John 
Smith, tailor, of Noman street, Weissnichtwo,* for 
instance, had been so examined and ascertained to be 
of unsound mind. 

6. The additional stringency of the clause enacting 
that when any patient, not a pauper, is sent to an 
asylum on one medical certificate only, two other cer- 
tificates from other medical men shall be obtained 
within three days of admission, is just and reasonable. 
It will probably be effective in rendering such admis- 
sions of rare uc-currence. Circumstances necessarily 
and imperatively preventing the examination of a 
patient by two medical men before admission cannot, 
indeed, take place very frequently, if due pains are 
taken to obviaco them; and it is certainly undesirable 
that the liberty even of a suspected lunatic should be 
left to the decision of a possibly interested relative, and 
a single medical man. 

6. The most important change of all consists in the 
certifying medical man being required to state the 
facU upon which he founds his opinion of insanity; 
distinguiFhinj? those observed by himself from those 
communicated to him by others; the former alone 
l>eing admitted as a valid ground of opinion, the latter 
beinj; held as merely corroborative. It is probable 
that under the repealed statute the above order was 
not unfrequently reversed, the opinion of the medical 
man being formed upon the testimony of others with 
very slight corroborative observation of his own. There 
can however be no doubt that the course at present 
prescribed is the only right one. It is the duty of 
another profession to estimate and balance testunony, 
and if the labour of doing so is ever incurred by the 
medical man, the information so derived must be held 
by him in a place strictly subordinate to that obtained 
from hiip.9wn observation. The medical man is employed 
tp-^^c^mke ti an' kcute and practised observer; and 
^re'tb^ ieetiko^lof others sufficient, it does not 
ap^iteaV certain dnittieVould be required atalL Be- 
("-^jiid^s he cfe iti fi es ths^ ^ patient is insane at the time 
>«f/t^ exafi>i]/iaU6n,.i^om he hoM been insane at 
^«diae^l^ ^eiipA indj|i*ktpd by the testimony of others, 
kU)J^'^ux^ofltei9n\q^^^ of course be foonded upon 



It has been objected by an asylum proprietor writing, 
on this subject to the Frwincial Auociatian Journal^ 
that in certain cases of emotional insanity the medical 
man would experience the greatest difficulty in certi- 
fying from facts observed by himself; that in such 
cases no intellectual aberration exists, and none there- 
fbre can be observed; and that the emotional perver- 
sion 'is firequently to so great an extent under the 
control of the patient, that it may be impossible to 
elicit a display of it in the presence of the medical 
examiner. Such difficulties will no doubt arise, al- 
though we apprehend not very often. When they do 
occur they must be met by increased diligence on the 
part of the examiner to arrive at a personal knowledge 
of the facts. In ordinary cases these may be obtained 
to a sufficient extent at very little expense of time or 
trouble; but in such extraordinary cases the examiner 
will be unable to draw just inferences and to discharge 
his duty without repeated interviews; it may even 
become necessary that he should avail himself of op- 
portunities for observing the conduct of the suspected 
lunatic in his work or his amusements, or his beha- 
viour towards his relatives. By the exercise of such 
diligence, where insanity does exist it cannot in the 
end fiiil to be observed either displaying itself in ab- 
normal states of mind, intellectual or emotional, or in 
conduct not otherwise explicable. We are surprised 
that any medical man could think it justifiable to cer- 
tify to the insanity of a patient, on facts alone com- 
municated by others. Such a proceeding would indeed 
be tantamount to an assumption of judicial functions 
and a renunciation of the duties and peculiar responsi- 
bilities of the physician. 

7. The new statute agrees with the old one in 
making it a misdemeanour to receive a patient into an 
asylum without the order and medical certificate: but 
differs from it in making the statement of particulars 
equaUy essentiaL It however, by sec. 87, permits in- 
correct or defective orders or certificates to be amend- 
ed by the persons signing the same within fourteen 
days of the admission of the patient 

We cannot think this section either a wise provision 
in itself, or consistent with the other parts of the 
statute. It has already been a firuitful source of ir- 
regularities. The act in fact contemplates the con- 
tinual commission of misdemeanours by officers of 
asylums, and the 87 sec is made to stultify the 73. 

Under the old act the admission of patients brought 
with irregular and defective certificates was simply 
refused, unless the superintendent or relieving officer 
was willing to incur the risks of a misdemeanour im- 
posed on him by the ignorance, stupidity, or wilfulness 
of some relieving officer or justice's clerk. Under the 
new act it appears that he is expected to admit the 
patient, notwithstanding the misdemeanour; and as to 
the irregular and defective orders and certificates, he 
is "to procure the same to be forthwith amended.** 
(Circular of Comnussioners, Dec 31, 1853.) And 
when one of the Commissioners in Lunacy have ap- 
proved the amendment, '* such formal sanction " will 
serve " for the protection of superintendents and pro- 
prietors against vexatious legal proceedings." (Ctr- 
cviar of CommiMsionerM, Dec 12, 1853.) 

One would suppose it a more simple and satisfiM^tory 
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plan to insist upon the papers being right at first, than 
to provide sacfa a complicated system of checks and 
counterchecks. Besides the act provides no means 
whereby the officers of asylums may procure amended 
fannajorthwitk, or iwtmediatefy, or indeed at alL 

The patient once |kdmitted and safe in the asylum, 
the persons who sent or brought him may or may not, 
as they think fit, take the trouble to obtain amended 
forms. The act makes no one responsible for this 
duty, which is clearly beyond the province or the 
power of any officer of the asylum to fulfil. 

It is moreover not always possible to distinguish 
those imperfect forms which are capable of amendment 
finmi thoee which are not so. A vast number of cer- 
tificates have been defective because they did not state 
the professional qualification of the certifier. This 
omission was in most instances found to arise from 
negUg;ence only, and could therefore be remedied ; but 
in others the certifier was found to possess no qualifi- 
cation enabling him legally to certify, such conse- 
quently could not be amended ** by the persons signing 
the same," and the asylum officer who had admitted a 
patient under the belief that the defective papers 
eonld be readily amended, found that the certificate 
and the order were fix>m this cause illegal and 
worthless. 

One other consideration, having no reference to the 
statute, but some at least to common sense, is that if 
the papers are sufficiently complete to jnstify the ad- 
mission of a patient into an luylum, they would seem 
to be more than sufficient to jnstify his retention there, 
so Umg as the medical officers of the asylum think it 
necessary to detain him. When a patient is brought 
for-admission, the superintendent seldom knows any- 
thing of him, except through the legal documents. If 
these are sufficiently complete to justify the patient's 
admission, it would seem that their mission has ended, 
and the responsibilies of the medical officers of the 
asylum have begun. 

Legal provisions to amend and correct admission 
papers after the admission has taken place, although 
just the reverse of locking the stable door after the 
horse is stolen, appear to be not less unnecessary. 
When once in an asylum, the patient must be detained 
or discharged on the judgment and responsibility of 
the medical officers of the asylum; and the public 
have no need to fear that any person not insane wiU 
be detained longer tlian is necessary to ascertain the 
fact, and to observe the proper formalities of dis- 
charge. 

The statute states that ^ no such amendment shall 
have any force or efiect^ unless the same 8hall receive 
the sanction of one or more of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy." But the circular of the Commissioners 
directs the officers of asylums to procure irregular or 
defective papors to be amended forthwith. It is not 
easy to obey both the statute and the circular, and in 
this point, we i4)prehend, that the statute is generally 
neglected. When a patient is brought to us for ad- 
mission, with irregular or defective papers, we only 
admit him after the relieving officer or overseer who 
has bron^t him has signed an imdertaklng to procure 
amended forms within a certain date; or, in default 
thereof, to reimburse to the asylum the expenses in- 



curred in procuring such forms. The copies of the 
amended forms are sent to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, who are therefore not called upon to give 
their sanction to the amendment. We cannot vouch 
for the legality of this proceeding, but it seems to 
work well. 



TVie recent appointment of Superintendent to the Lunatic 
Asylum in Canada, 

Our readers must remember that a few months since 
daily advertisements appeared in the Times, and fre- 
quent ones in the medical papers, inviting medical 
men experienced in the treatment of the insane, to 
apply for the vacant appointment of superintendent to 
the Grovemment Asylum, Toronto. SaJary, ^500 per 
annum, with the best of good living, &c. The asylum 
men in this country thought the invitation to be a bond 
fide one (perhaps on account of the pertinacious ad- 
vertising), and several most eligible and experienced 
men applied for the appointment ; collected, printed, 
and forwarded testimonials, sufficient to persuade Mi- 
nos, incurred considerable expense, and an enormous 
amount of anxiety. We fear that an old and esteemed 
friend, who justly reposes much confidence in his per- 
sonal powers of persuasion, has even gone to the 
length of crossing the Atlantic, and facing the rigours 
of a Canadian winter, in order to canvass the com- 
mittee of visitors. We have not heard of him since 
the advertisement. And now all this energy of search, 
this strenuous attenfpt to discover the best man for an 
important office, turns out to have been a mere feint; 
the gentleman predestined to superintend the lunatics 
of Canada was all the time occui)ying the place as 
locum tenens ; locum tenaxy would perhaps be nearer 
Uie mark. They do these things in Canada as well as 
if they had taken a lesson in the city of London itself. 

The disappointed candidates, feeling them^^clvcs to 
have been cheated of labor and money and anxiety, 
and to have been wheedled into troubling their com- 
mittees and their friends on a fooFs errand, are ju.«ti- 
ficd in not feeling qnite amiable on the subject. But 
is there no. balm in Gilead, no balsam in the pharma- 
copsea of philosophy, capable of healing the wounded 
scarf skin of their sensibilities ? Let them remember 
that when a body of gentlemen are determined upon 
perpetrating what is vulgarly called a job, it is far 
better that they should outwardly observe the de- 
cencies of justice and fair dealing, since by so doing 
they acknowledge in the eyes of the world that justice 
and fair dealing are the principles upon which they 
ought to act. In private life we might say, " Hypo- 
crisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue.** But 
in the conduct of public affairs we are far from saying 
that this severe maxim is applicable. It was obsei-vcd 
by a great man that, " Corporate bodies have no con- 
science," but this is evidently a mistake. When a 
gentleman as a member of a board or a body of 
governors participates in conduct for which he would 
abhor himself as a private individual, he affords no 
proof that in his corporate capacity he has acted with- 
out conscience, but only that the rules of right and 
wrong in public and in private conduct are capable of 
transposition. He exemplifies, in fact, the force of 
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Mandeville's maxim, that '^Priyate rices are public 
virtues." 

These reflections may hare been suggested bj a 
notorious appointment in the metropolis of our own 
country, rather than by the more recent subject of 
annoyance to our correspondents. We present them, 
however, as consolatory and tending to resignation 
even in the present instance. Again, let the disap- 
pointed candidates consider the enormous loss which 
would be sustained by the press if no appointments 
were advertised except those which were to be filled 
up by an honest election. What would the Zoxcet, 
what would even the mighty Times say, if it were 
possible to render it imperative, that all such adver- 
tisements should be issticd in a spirit of perfect truth 
and honesty? Alas, what should we ourselves say if 
advertisements were as numerous in our •columns as 
we could wish them to be ? The vexations of a few 
disappointed candidates cannot for a moment be 
weighed against the benefits to be derived from the 
ostentatious display of fair intentions on the part of 
povemors, and the encouragement of that most meri- 
torious class of men — the editorial and journalistic 

But is no middle path possible, no happy mean 
available? Could not, for instance, some secret sym- 
bol, some masonic sign be introduced into these adver- 
tisements which should be hidden from the multitude, 
but which should enable the initiated to distinguish 
those elections which were open from those which 
were not? Or could not some confidential person be 
empowered to communicate the secret by letter ? 
Some such arrangement would save both governors 
and candidates from a world of trouble. 

We trust that our correspondents on the subject of 
the Canada election will not think that we are trifling 
with their fcclinp^s. It is natural that we should en- 
dure their disappointment with much greater com- 
posure than they themselves are able to command. 
We sincerely hope that on a future occasion they may 
meet with fair play and no favor, which will ensure 
their great merits meeting with the success they de- 
serve. 



ON THE CHARACTERS OF INSANITY; a Lec- 
ture delivered al the Rotal Institution of Grbat 
Britain, February \7th,(The Bight Hon, Barm 
Parke, Vice-President, in the Chair,) by John 

CONOLLY, ItD., D.aL. 

However various the forms of insanity appear to 
the inexperienced visitor of an asylum, it is found 
that in every case there is either mania or melancholia, 
only varying in degree and manifestation. There is 
either excitement or depression, more or less con- 
tinued, and more or less inflnencing the mental facul- 
ties. It may perhaps be strictly said, that all the 
forms of mental disorder are dependent on one of 
'* i-ee states of the nervous system, — a state of in- 
ct'eased, or a state of diminished, or a state of unequal 
excitement of that system. There is almost always 
accompanying disorder of some of the bodily func- 
tions ; of the circulation, which is so implicated with 
the nervous system ; and of digestion and assimila- 
tion ; and of the function by which animal heat is pre- 



served and regulated. Sleep is always imperfect. 
The improvement of the bodily health usually precedes 
mental recovery. Recent or chronic mania, or recent 
or chronic melancholia, may appear in paroxysms, or 
may persist without intervals of mitigation. They may 
appear alternately. The delusioqf usually accompany- 
ing the malady may appear in the paroxysms only, or 
remain permanently even in the intervals. All otiter 
forms of insanity appear to be mere varieties, or com- 
plications, or results. 

Mania is usually ushered in by a change in the 
ordinary habits of life. Impatience in business, irri- 
tability, fits of silent thought, inattention to appeal^ 
ances, disregard of hours, characterize incipient dis- 
order. Irregularity as to diet, and restless nights, and 
a general alteration of countenance and manner are 
observed. The face and figure undergo nnfiivonrable 
change ; the manners become morose ; innumerable 
letters are written, chiefiy on public afiairs. The pa- 
tient thinks he is accused of crimes, and prepares to 
resist going to prison ; or he escapes, and wanders 
over the country ; or rushes into the streets and de- 
claims loudly, or commits actions of violence. In 
melancholia the patient often thinks himself reduced 
to poverty, and without hope in this world or the next; 
and expresses an intention to destroy himself, and 
attempts to do so. Women are among the most 
frequent subjects of melancholia ; they become indo- 
lent, apathetic silent, indifferent to all around them ; 
they accuse themselves of unpardonable sins, and re- 
fuse all religions consolation. This state often arises 
f^om disappointment of the affections, sometimes from 
some sudden mental shock, and not unfreqnently firom 
mere debility. The disposition to suicide is manifested 
with an ingenuity and perseverance which demand 
incessant watching. But all these miserable symptoms 
of malady are often recovered from. 

In the above forms of mental disorder it is found, in 
a large proportion of instances, that there is a consti- 
tutional disposition in the patient disposing him to 
such attacks. Another, and a very peculiar and 
serious form often arises without any known predis- 
position ; and this form of malady seems to be be- 
coming more common than formerly. Forty years 
ago, it was not known, or not described ; and except 
among physicians familiar with the insane, its cha- 
racters are scarcely yet distinctly recognized. It 
appears in men of all classes of life, but seldom in 
women. Its causes are most commonly to be found 
in anxieties, over exertion in depressing circumstances, 
reverses, and shocks. In some instances intemper- 
ance, and in others violent injuries of the head, seem 
to induce it. Its commencement is marked by a more 
singular disregard of ordinary circumstances and of 
prudential habits than any other form of insanity. 
Business is neglected, new pursuits are adopted, ex- 
pense is needlessly incurred in the gratification of 
extravagant fancies. The patient considers himself 
on the eve of possessing great wealth and high rank. 
He boasts of his accomplishments, and speaks of vast 
designs which he is to accomplish. EBs temper be- 
comes capricious ; contradiction or doubt exasperate 
him ; and his occasional violence alarms his family. 
The physician finds these mental peculiarities 
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dated with a peculiar lingering in the speech, and a 
ymj slight alteration in the mode of walking : bat his 
patient is in the highest spirits, and acknowledges no 
consciousness of iUness : he is pleased, however, to see 
his physician; pleased to go from home; pleased with 
an asylum if placed in one ; and satisfied for a time 
with every thing. Now and then paroxysms of irri- 
tability disturb him ; and his malady makes rapid 
advances; sometimes, however, seeming to recede, 
but always, in reality, making progress to more and 
more indistinct speech, greater loss of general mus- 
cular power, and increased feebleness of mind. Nu- 
trition goes on well, and the ezhiliration of the spirits 
often remains when the patient can no longer walk, or 
speak so as to be understood. Although, by care, the 
patient*8 life may be prolonged for some years, I be- 
lieve this form of malady to be incurable. Its usual 
denomination is g^eral paralysis. It might, I think, 
be more correctly called the paralysis of the insane. 
I have never known it exist without mental disorder. 

The insanity of old age is another form of disease 
incidental to persons of very various intellectual 
power ; coming on in some instances even before the 
age of sixty, but more usuaUy in much more advanced 
periods of life. It is often characterized by melan- 
choly, a fear of poverty, and paroxysms of maniacal 
excitement associated with the memory of past years ; 
followed by a tranquil state of imbecility, in which the 
most familiar foces are feebly recognized, or not at 
all 

Divisions of insanity have sometimes been based on 
mere varieties of its mode of manifestation; as pyro- 
mania, characterised by a propensity to set fire to 
buildings, &c; kleptomania, with a propensity to 
theft. But in these cases, as in others where the 
tendency is to homicide, &c., a full investigation 
generally reveals wider impairment of the mind. 
Even monomania, or madness on one subject only, 
and moral insanity, or exclusive disorder of the moral 
feelings, have been far too extensively applied, and 
with some inconvenience; although their precise dis- 
tinction is important in relation to crime. The occu- 
pations and amusements of the ini^ane are often as 
fixed and determined as their more serious propensities. 
One man is always writing letters; another engaged 
in calculations; music alone delights others; and gar- 
dening and various work form to most of them the 
chief solace of their lives. Some are only active in 
devising mischief and others, more disordered in 
intellect, talk and write with curious incoherence. 

The state of delusion, although common to so many 
cases, seems at first sight the most unaccountable of 
all the phenomena of madness: but its nature affords 
perhaps the clearest illustration of what unsound mind 
really is. A mere definition of insanity seems impos- 
sible. Unsound mind, being the converse of sound 
mind, is a complicated state: for soundness of mind 
depends on the integrity and due relation to each 
other of many fiundties; and it is the impairment of 
this integrity and the interruption of this due relation 
which constitutes unsoundness of mind. Such im- 
pairment may primarily exist in the sensations, or in 
the attention, or in the imagination, or in the memory, 
.oc in the affections and propensities; but it is the 



degree of the impairment, and the obstruction it 
creates to comparing and judging, which make the 
mind unsound, and lead to irrational conclusions and 
conduct. The various shades of insanity depend upon 
the extent and nature of the impairment of any of the 
faculties, and the degree in which it interrupts their 
due and co-ordinate exercise, and impedes due com- 
parison, and consequently perverts the judgment. 

Several instances are recorded of persons being sub- 
jected to ocular or aural hallucinations, or to both 
together and for a length of time; but yet continuing 
sensible that they were only hallucinations. If the 
figures and voices are judged to be real in any case, 
the mind is on that subject unsound; and the con- 
sequences of this unsoundness are often dangerous. 
When the hallucinations are recognised to be halluci- 
nations, the person can compare them with realities, 
and his judgment concerning them is correct When 
they are believed to be real, this power of comparing 
them is lost, and the judgment is incorrect, and the 
resulting conduct is that of an insane person. The 
soliloquy of Macbeth, when, in the agitation of his 
mind before the murder of the king, he imagines that 
a daggar appears before him, furnishes a remarkable 
illustration of the struggle between delusion and real- 
ity, and the final triumph of the exercise of the com- 
paring faculty. After the murder, he is less successful; 
and he believes that the ghost of Banquo fills a choir 
at the supper-table, although none of his guests are 
discomposed. For^r the time, and to that extent, he is 
then of unsound mind. 

This kind of illustration may be extended to cases 
in which not the senses, but the memory, or even the 
affections or propensities, are primarily affected: but 
it is always to be remembered, that it is the degree in 
which any faculty is impaired, and the extent of its 
influence over the judgment, and the form and ten- 
dency of the resulting actions, which justify interfer- 
ence. A man may tliink his figure changed, or his 
rank; or he may believe in monitory voices addressed 
to hun alone; and yet his conduct may be harmless, 
and he may possess, as regards his property, a sound 
disposing mind. 

We endeavour, but without success, to find any in- 
telligible explanation of the mental functions in health 
or their disturbance in disease, in what anatomy or 
physiology have taught us respecting the arrange- 
ment and functions of nerves, or ganglia, or the brain. 
The distinct character and office of the vesicular or 
grey matter of the nervous substance, and the fibrous 
or white matter, have been clearly established: the 
recipient and governing character of the vesicular 
portion; and the messenger-office of the nerve fibres, 
with its impassible limits as regards the offices of dif- 
ferent fibres and different nen'cs. The functions of 
the spinal chords and the nerves proceeding from it; 
the reflex actions apparently originating in it, inde- 
pendently in ordinary cases, of the brain, and yetij^ot 
dissociated from it; the offices of the complicated sys- 
tem called ganghonic or sympathetic, extending over 
important functions distinct fttMn those of the spinal 
chord, and yet implicated with them, and not depend- 
ing on the brain or will, and yet, in various exigencies, 
influenced by them ; the various arrangement of the 
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vesicnlar matter in the ganglia, and in the spinal 
colnmn, and in the separate masses at the base of the 
brain, and in the larger mass of the brain itself ; have 
all been inrestigated with the utmost patience and skill 
Manj general conclusions, and some more minute and 
precise, have been arrived at Nerves of motion have 
been distinguished from nerves of sensation, and traced 
to distinct portions of the spine ; the function of res- 
piration, indispensable to life, has been found to de- 
pend on the integrity of a point of grey or vesicular 
matter in the medulla oblongata; the co-ordinate 
motion of the muscles has been assigned as one of the 
uses of the cerebellum ; the sense of sight has been 
proved to be lodged in the smaller masses called the 
corpora qnadngcmina ; and, in the higher animals, 
all thcw functions are known to be subservient to and 
dependent on the integrity of the brain for their con- 
tinuance; whilst to this superadded and large portion 
of the nervous system we assign the manifestation of 
the propensities, of the affections, and of the mental 
faculties of nuin; as, without a brain, there is no in- 
tellectual life. An influence extends from or to the 
vesicular portions of nervous matter, transmitted along 
the nervous fibres. If a nerve of sensation or of motion 
is divided, sensation and motion no longer exist below 
the divided part; if the spinal column is injured, the 
parts supplied with nerves from portions of it below 
the injured portion are deprived of motion and of sen-, 
sation. If the medulla oblongata is severely injured, 
respiration ceases. If the brain itself is variously in- 
jured or diseased, the sensations become untrue, the 
movements irregular, all the bodily functions suffer 
more or less disorder, and the mental faculties are 
variously impaired. But as nothing that we know 
of the optic nerve and its association with the cor- 
pora quodrigemina explains the wonders of sight 
or the sense of the beautiful ; and, as the audi- 
tory nerve and its origins have no intelligible rela- 
tion to the sense of melody: so, in equal ignorance, 
we curiously examine the convolutions of the brain, 
and fail to discover the repositories of memory, or any 
cine to its capricious failures or revelations. We are 
incapable of conceiving the connection between these 
arrangements of matter and the tender affections and 
divine fancies which arc among the privileges of man. 
The inspiration of the painter or sculptor, the reason- 
ings of the philosopher, the calculations of the astrono- 
mer, are, we know, dependent on certain states or 
actions in these elementary nervous tissues, but we 
feel that we have not advanced one step to knowing 
how. Here, as in all branches of enquiry ftdly pur- 
sued, we seem to arrive at the confines of material 
existence, and can but conjecture a finer agency, of 
which we only see the effects. 

We therefore return and rest upon the idea that the 
various forms of insanity may depend upon the excess, 
or deficiency, or ineqiuility, of this nervous agency, 
whatever it is, in different portions of the nervous 
systenL We find that thinking and muscular exertion 
equally produce fatigue and exhaustion ; and diat 
sleep is the general restorer of power in both cases. 
Various states of bodily disease declare its partial or 
imperfect distribution, temporarily or permanently; 
the consequences being, increased, or deficient, or ir- 



regular action. The maniac seems often to reqaire no 
sleep; the hysteric and the epileptic drop asleep after 
strong nervous excitement; and in p&dents afieeto4 
with delusions, it is impossible not to recognise analo- 
gies which make their condition appear to be a state 
in which some of the faculties are not awake like tixe 
rest The effects of stimulants and narcotics support 
the same view; and if we could comprehend the man- 
ner in which, by the inhalation of certain vapours and 
gases, all the rdations between the external world and 
the brain are modified, we might arrive at some less 
vague notion than we possess of the actoal condition 
of tiie nervous system both in health and disease. 
Disordered secretions, and a diseased state of the 
blood, may readily be supposed to act on the nervoos 
system in such a manner as to disturb its functions; 
and the intunate and universal association of blood- 
vessels with nerves is additionally illustrated by the 
almost invariable combination of nervous disorder with 
imperfection or excess in the circulating system. 

Although the doctrines of the phrenologists have 
met with little favour, and the pretensions of recent 
professors of occult methods of acting upon the ner- 
vous system have thrown an air of absurdity even over 
the truths of what is called phrenology, no person not 
altogether devoid of the power of observation can 
affect to overiook the general importance of the shape 
and even of the size of the brain in relation to Uie 
development of the mental faculties. The head of an 
idiot tdways manifests defects in one of these particu- 
lars, if not in both. The head of a lunatic is irregulariy 
developed in a very large majority of instances; and 
in the worst cases of insanity, where the tendency of 
the disorder is to pass into dementia, the anterior lobes 
of the brain are very defective. If we refuse to admit 
that the constitution, size, and shape of the brain have 
any relation to or connection with the extraordinary 
manifestation of particular faculties, in various in- 
stances, independently of all education, we must deny 
that the large lobes of the brain in man are of any nse 
at all in relation to faculties which are certainly not 
seated in other portions of the nervous system. It is 
more reasonable to consider each of the large and 
marked divisions of the brain, and each of the convo- 
lutions, with their copious supply of grey or vesicular 
nerve-substance, as possessing distinct offices; and the 
more or less perfect development of these several 
masses, and the greater or less nervous energy they 
possess, as circumstances connected with the varieties 
of mental character, and with the disordered manifestar- 
tions of the mind. Each mass, or each subdivision of 
such masses, may, like each nerve, have a distinct 
office. Each, however excited, may only be capable 
of one kind of manifestation of the excitement Each, 
when in a healthy state, may be excited simultaneously 
throughout; and each in disease may be excited ir- 
regularly, or too long, or lose the power of being 
excited altogether. 

But, leaving these speculations and analogies, wlieie 
80 much is obscure, experience has taught us that the 
violent emotions and passions of the mind, and pit>- 
pensities rendered masterly by indulgence, and the 
undue and exclusive employment of certain intel- 
lectual faculties, tend to produce disturbancef in the 
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fonctions of the braiii, — to confuse the reason, to dis- 
order the affections, and to degrade man to the dost 
The reason and sense which we boast of should be 
employed therefore to secnre it»elf amidst the shocks 
and blows incidental to the battle of life, and to guide 
the whole mind temperately through the sunshine and 
the storm. Well ordered affections, well directed as- 
pirations, worthy and practicable objects, the pursuit 
of truth, and the desire to do good, — these things 
exercfse, but do not discompose the understanding. 
Patience under trials which must come to all, and a 
trustful hope of a higher life after this life, — these 
things do not lead to mental derangement But all 
yehement passions, and mere worldly ambition, and 
frettings and envyings, and jealousies and care, and 
fits of wild impulsive enthusiasm, however directed, — 
these things carry tumult into the brain, and lead 
to madness. However ignorant we may be of the 
primary changes in the brain induced by such inju- 
dicious exertion of its functions, we may at least 
gather wisdom from a consideration of their undoubt- 
ed results. 



On the Examinatum of the Brain after Death, by 
J. T. Arlii>«b, A3. & M-B. LoND., late JResident 
Medical Officer of St Luh^e HoepitaL 

(OoDtiiiiied from page aa) 
I will now endeavour to fulfil the intimation made 
in my previous paper, viz. " to set forth some of the 
circumstances affecting the appearance of the brain 
after death, which, though not new, are of importance 
in forming an estimate of the existence, or of the de- 
gree of lesion, and which I fear are frequently not suffi- 
ciently taken into account in necroscopical researches." 
Indeed we cannot hope even for an approximation to a 
pathology of insanity until these accidental circum- 
stances are recognised, their influence measured, and 
their known effects subtracted from the general sum 
of post mortem conditions presented to us in every 
given case. 

Every one will admit how little certain knowledge 
is conveyed in the terms, softening, induration, con- 
jestion, effusion, redness, paleness, opacity, and thick- 
ening, as employed to designate after-death appear- 
ances of the nervous centres. They are at best terms 
of comparison without a standard to refer to. What 
is hard, or soft, or pale, or red to the apprehension of 
one observer, may be normal to that of another. But 
setting aside this imperfection, Uiey give little valuable 
information unless the several circumstances, ante- 
cedent and subsequent to death, are also set forth 
in connection with them. It is these circumstances, 
as productive of various alterations in the encephalon 
and its covering, that I shall concern myself with at 
present: others, implied in the preceding remarks, 
would belong to a disquisition on the mode of exam- 
ining the brain. 

In estimating the value of necroscopical appearances, 
we therefore should consider the effects, 1^ of position 
immediately prior to, and more particularly after 
death; S, of disease preceding death; 3, of the mode 
of death and its rapidity; 4, of atmospheric conditions; 
5, of the lapse of time since death; 6, of age. 



1. The effects of position immediately prior to, and 
more particularly after death, have been generally re- 
cognised, and have been designated hypostatic They 
are especially exhibited in the vascular, spongy lungs, 
where, until a comparatively recent time, they were 
attribilted oftentfanes to diseased action. That an 
unusual vascular ftdness and positive congestion does 
happen in the brain, when the head is dependent, is 
well shown by Dr. Burrows* experiments. Now it is 
common after death to leave the body in the horizontd 
position, and sometimes to permit the head to sink 
lower than the trunk, when, gravitation operating 
unopposed by any vital power, the blood will neces- 
sarily accumulate in the cranial cavity, and cause an 
apparent congestion. So in any posture, save the 
erect or nearly so, ike back part of the head, and 
especially the cerebellum, whidi, with reference only 
to the cranial contents, is on a lower plane, will con- 
tain more blood. This experience inx)vc8, for the 
cerebellum is found to contain relatively more blood, 
to be moister, and hence to be softer and more colored 
than the cerebrum. It would be desirable to secm-e 
the same position of the body in aU autopsies, and 
particularly of 1^ head, by elevating it on a block of 
a certain height as soon after death as possible. 

The position at the time of death, and immediately 
prior to it, has probably been less thought of than that 
of ihe body after death; yet it must have its effects on 
the subsequent appearance of the brain. Wo must 
remember that the heart forces the blood into the head 
at a disadvantage, having to overcome the counter- 
acting force of gravity operating through long tubes 
rising to a considerable height above it; hence the 
benefit of the horizontal posture in threatening syncope 
— a result of heart debility; for this posture favors the 
flow of blood into the cranium, and demands but little 
assistance from the heart in overcoming the resistance 
of the walls of the vessels, to send it there. ITierefore, 
cateris paribus, less blood may be expected to be found 
in the brain when a patient dies in a sitting than in 
the horizontal posture. Many an enfeebled invalid 
has died from havinsj his head raised from his pillow, 
— fVom the cutting off the supply of blood to the brain. 

However -produced, whether by position or other- 
wise, vascular fulness of the brain is in direct ratio 
with the rapidity of structural changes after death. 
A cerebrum holding much blood is found to rapidly 
soften; but the brain of a patient dead from exhaus- 
tion will, cateris paribus, be firm. The cerebral 
matter absorbs fluid rapidly, and in so doing softens, 
hence an sedematous state involves speedy softening; 
and as such a state at times concurs with exhaustion 
and anosmia, the usual firm consistence of the brain in 
the latter gives place to softening. 

3. The effects of disease preceding death are not, I 
believe, sufficiently appreciated. I here allude to con- 
comitant disease in some other organ than' the brain, 
or to an abnormal state of blood. Head symptoms 
are frequent concomitants of various diseases, and 
mostly indicate derangement in the quantity or quality 
of the blood: an indication confirmed by post mortem 
observations. On the other hand, deranged vascular 
conditions are not uncommon in diseases of many 
kinds, where cerebral symptoms are absent. 
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InjecdoQ or congestioo of the cerebral Tesflels is a 
oonseqnence of diseased heart, and of diseased Iud^ 
where the transmission of blood from the right to the 
left side of the heart is interfered with, or the quantity 
of lung is too small for the duty imposed on it Na- 
merons bleeding points from cnt veins, and even 
venous congestion and serous efinsion are of common 
occurrence after death bj exhaustion. This is due to 
the hearths want of force in impelling onward the 
blood, to the m a tergo being deficient, to the stimu- 
lating influence of arterial blood being wanting to the 
nutrition of the brain, and further, to the inability of 
the right side of the heart to drive its blood through 
the lungs. Fever is well known to cause changes in 
the cerebral circulation and substance; congestion, 
effusion of serum, sedema of membranes, and more or 
less softening, occasionally induration, of the brain 
matter are its pretty uniform results. So again the 
texture of the nervous centres suffers when the blood 
is poisoned or diseased by lesions of the liver or 
kidney, by the existence of gangrene in any part, or 
by the poison of lead or alcohol, or of other noxious 
agents, such as sulj^uretted hydrogen. Where ma- 
rasmus has proceeded, there will be shrinking of the 
brain with effusion of serum as its consequence. 

These examples and ' remarks are sufficient to show 
how neccsMiry it is to bear in mind the effects of con- 
comitant diseases in originating abnormal changes of 
brain matter quite independently of the consequences 
of insanity. 

3. The mode of death, and its rapidity, exert much 
influence on the condition of the brain at and after 
death. Of the several forms of death, that * beginning 
at the head * is uncommon, while apntea (asphyxia) 
and syncope are usual Syncope implies a deprivation 
of blood from the brain, or a degree of bloodlessness; 
but, as above intimated, this applies rather to an 
absence of arterial blood, for venous fulness and serous 
exudation arc frequent phenomena after death by ex- 
haustion and syncope. But general congestion of 
membranes and brain matter is a leading feature of 
death by apnasa, which may happen ftx)m arrested 
action of the respiratory muscles, or of the lungs 
themselves, or from the exclusion of air from the 
lungs. Now general paralysis occasionally so involves 
tlic respiratory muscles, that death ensues; disease of 
the heart and of the pulmonaiy tissue, and efiiisions 
into the pleura, stop the action of the lungs; whilst 
the necessary supply of air is cut off by mechanical 
obstructions, or by spasm in the air tubes. The last 
named cause of apnsea is illustrated in death from 
epilepsy and from epileptiform convulsions, and from 
asthmatic symptoms. Ck)ng^tion in the head is a 
frequent effect of the last struggle, and of the con- 
vulsions attending it 

The rapidity of death, or the suddenness with which 
it occurs in a patient not worn out by disease, is 
another point to be observed, the condition of the 
patient as to his degree of nutrition and of fulness 
being also kept in view. When a man tolerably well 
nourished is suddenly struck by death, the post mor- 
tem changes are much more rapid in him than in a 
patient who has perished after exhausting sickness. 
A body full of juices is one rapid to decay: hence, 



other things being equal, decomposition proceeds fiuter 
after death by apnsoa than after that by syncope. 

4. The effscts of atmospheric conditions are iN^etty 
well understood. The influence of heat and moisture 
in promoting, and of cold and dryness in retardmg 
decomposition, needs no proof, but it is necessary that 
it should not be lost sight ofl Not only should we be 
informed in tables of autopsies of the time after death 
at which they are made, but also of the season, the 
temperature, and the state of the aur as to its humidity. 
The electrical conditions of the atmosphere are not 
noticed in reference to their influence on the dead 
body, yet every housekeeper knows the effects of a 
thunderstorm on the contents of the larder. This 
familiar example will sufficiently indicate the utility 
of attending to those conditions; and with reapect to 
these atmospheric influences in general, it is desirable 
always to place the subjects of examination under cir- 
cumstances as nearly uniform as possible. 

6. The effects of lapse of time since death are 
always taken into account, if not adequately i4>pre- 
ciated. Brain matter is almost, if not quite, the first 
of all the corporeal tissues to undergo alterations in 
appearance and constitution. The brain texture of an 
animal just killed presents a very different appearance 
from the same tissue examined not until an hoar after 
death. This change, however, at first though bo con- 
siderable and rapid, scarcely appears to proceed at 
the svne rate. No appreciable difference is noticed, 
caterii parilnu, between portions of brain twelve and 
twenty hours after death. By the lapse of time, vas- 
cular injection, however arisen, may disappear, or an 
aniemic state may be replaced by some degree of 
hypostatic congestion; serous effufiQUs may disperse 
to some extent, and the serum permeate and wet the 
tissue; exomose of the colouring matter of the blood 
may stain the nerve substance, and advancing decom- 
position disorganise and soften it 

But lapse of time will, in its eflects, be regulated by 
the single and joint operation of the curcumstances 
before considered, and is little worthy of note except 
in relation with them. 

6. Age has some influence in modifying the appear- 
ances after death. In old age there is a shrinking of 
the brain, and a consequent compensatory effusion of 
serum about it ; and an unusual softness is also stated 
to be a common attendant on it Again, decomposi- 
tion proceeds faster in old people, than in those in the 
prime of life. In women, Orfila says, putrefaction is 
more rapid than in men, owing to the generally greater 
quantity of adipose tissue about them. In advanced 
age the adhesion of the dura mater to the cranial bones 
is very intimate, so much so, that the two are some- 
times inseparable. Again, in infancy and childhood, 
while growth and ossification are going on, the attach- 
ment of that membrane is then also much doeer than 
in middle age. 

Snch are the leading circumstances affecting the 
appearance of the brain after deaths the operation of 
which must be allowed for before assigning a value to 
any post mortem phenomena met with in cases of 
uisanity. Hieir effects, considered in relation to those 
proper to insanity, or to the conditions causative of 
insanity, are clearly accidental, and the detection of 
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them thns afiordB neg^ye evidence, that they are no 
intrinsic part of the pathology of mental derangement 

I tmst the indications of the operation of these 
extraneous circnmstances will be sufficient as snch; 
for to have inTestigated even briefly the ralne of each 
pathological change in the brain, to haye pointed out 
the alterations which yarions diseases, uncomplicated 
with insanity, bring about in it, would have far ex- 
ceeded the Ifanits of a paper like the innesent. 

In what I have written there is no novelty, but I 
hope there may be some utility. My object has been 
to collect focts and considerations for our guidance in 
making necroscopical researches hi cases of madness, 
and to present them in a connected form; and this 
few have attempted to do; indeed, so fiur as I am 
aware, not any. 

Description of the Lincolnshire County Asylum, by 
£dwjuu> Palmbb, ILD., Medical Superintendent, 

Lincolnshire being one of the counties unprovided 
with an asylum for its pauper lunatics, when the 
County Asylum Act of 1845 came into operation, the 
magistrates inmiediately devoted their attention to the 
matter, and appointed a committee of visitors to carry 
out the provisions of the statute. As a first step con- 
siderable pains were taken to ascertain the number of 
patients who would probaUy require to be provided 
for. It was found that there were in all 379 ** lunatics 
and idiots ** chargeable to the different unions in the 
county; but that of these only 137 were under treat- 
ment in asylums; the remaining 242 being reported 
by the medical officers to be " harmless and not re- 
quiring confinement" The question of propriety of 
confinement, however, was somewhat difierently view- 
ed in the different divisions of the county, and it 
seemed probable, that as soon as the act was in full 
operation many of the patients then maintained in the 
workhouses, residing with their friends, &c, would 
have to be removed to the asylum. Regard was also 
paid to the increasing population of the county; and 
it was eventually decided to erect an asylum capable 
of accommodating 250 patients, and admitting of easy 
extension in the event of its being found insufficient 
Other preliminaries having been arranged, 45 acres of 
land, in an elevated and healthy locality, two miles 
south of Lincoln, were purchased as a site, and archi- 
tects were then invited to enter into competition for 
furnishing the plans, — ^premiums of £100 and £50 
being offered for the second and third in merit respec- 
tively. Forty-three designs, in almost every kind of 
practicable and impracticable shape, were the responses 
to this invitation. The ^alls of the county hall were 
hung with showy pictures of noble looking buildings, 
and the table groaned under a mass of architectural 
punles. Palaces, prisons, convents, and workhouses, 
had each their reflexes on some or other of the broad 
dieets lying for the inspection of the committee. Many 
of the most defective plans were accompanied with 
gay, luring penpective and isometrical views of build- 
ittgs placed in sunshine and shadow, and surrounded 
with nooks, gproves, and swards, on which groups of 
happy patients were seen engaged in holiday-looking 
pastimes. Others presented fine mansion-like eleva- 



tions with noble carriage drives through useless lawns 
and gardens to an impomng portico and fa9ade, while 
the airing-courts for the patients were huddled away 
behind out of sig^t, with the culinary and other offices. 
Others, again, emulated the model prison, and were 
rich in radiating galleries, high walls, peep-holes, and 
other expressions of sombreness and securi^. Hie 
estimates appended to these designs ranged firom 
£13,000 to £43,000, but the amount of work included 
in them was as various as the character of the designs 
themselves, and it was consequently almost impossible 
to come to any conclusion as to their comparative 
cost In most of the lower estimates so many essen- 
tials were omitted, that when carried out and com- 
pleted, the designs would probably have been more 
expensive than even the highest The object of the 
committee, however, was neither parsimony nor ex- 
travagance, but to secure a substantial building in 
every way adapted to the wants of the dass of lunatics 
for which it was to be erected, and to carry it out in 
all its details with as great a regard to economy as 
possible. 

Tliree weeks of dose attention were bestowed on 
the plans, during ten days of which the committee 
were assisted by the present superintendent Every 
plan was minutely inspected, and if found to be in 
accordance with the regulations of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy with respect to internal dimensions, it 
was carried through a day's asylum operations. A 
large number of showy, beautifully drawn designs 
were in this manner found to be totally worthless; and 
about an equal number could only have been rendered 
suitable by extensive alterations. Three only em- 
bodied the chief requisites of construction and ar- 
rangement, and were accordingly selected by the 
committee for premiums. The first of these, an Italian 
design by Messrs. Hamilton and Medland, was adopt- 
ed; subject, however, to such modifications as may be 
suggested by the superintendent, or required by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. The superintendent was 
also requested to report on the best method of warming 
and ventilating the building, and, in consultation with 
the architect to direct the whole of the internal fit- 
tings, &c., as well as, subsequently, to furnish the 
visitors with an estimate of the quantity and samples 
of the furniture, bedding, and clothing for the whole 
establishment 

The main works having been completed, the asylum 
was opened for the reception of patients on tlie 9th of 
August 1852, a considerable quantity of ground-work 
having been intentionally left as a means of occupation 
for the male patients on their arrival It may be re- 
marked, that the patients had been visited by the 
superintendent previous to their removal from the 
other asylums, and that the order of their admission 
was governed by impressions derived from those visits 
— the urgent cases and such as appeared to be less 
carefully treated, being the first that were directed to 
be brought to the asylum. 

The mode of proceeding of the committee of visitors 
has been thus particularly stated from its being correct 
in principle and successful in results; but more espe- 
cially from the circumstance of public attention being 
just now directed to the issue of the very different 
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oonree which has been adopted in the case of the 
propoMd asylum for the coonties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland. 

The adage ** weU done is twice done," is nowhere 
more applicable than in the construction of asylums^ 
and experience has always shown, that the cheapest 
asylums are those which best answer the purposes for 
which they were intended, and are at the same time 
most durable. Repairs and alterations in badly built 
and badly arranged buildings, soon swallow up any 
apparent advantages which may figure in the first 
abstracts of expenditure. Hie superintendent and 
architect should invariably work together where use- 
fblness and economy are rightly comprehended, and it 
is to be hoped that in the few county asylums yet re- 
maining to be erected, the more prominent errors and 
inconveniences at least of the older asylums will be 
avoided, even if so many improvements as might be 
expected are not introduced. 

The asylum is situated in the parish of Bracebridge, 
on what was once the Ermin street of the Romans, 
and more recently the great north road, but now in 
railway times little more than a broad bye-way, which 
is only disturbed from its habitual somnolence by the 
hebdomadal bustle of a market day. The estate, com- 
prising, as stated, forty-five acres, is at the commence- 
of the Lincoln Heath (now enclosed throughout and 
covered with productive farms), and consists of rich 
loam with a large admixture of decomposed oolite and 
a trifling quantity of sand lying on a subsoil of loose 
porous rammil, and succeeded by several beds of 
oolite, many of which have been found excellent for 
building purposes. At the depth of twenty-seven feet 
from the surface the great stratum of blue lias is met 
with. The natural drainage is consequently complete, 
and this in connection with the elevated position of 
the site renders it at once healthful and advantageous 
for agricultural purposes. 

Deducting about fifteen acres covered by the build- 
ings, airing courts, plantations, roads, ftc, there re- 
main about thirty acres available for husbandry, nearly 
the whole of which have already been brought under 
cultivation. The spade has been applied to ten acres, 
and a largo amount of labour expended in clearing 
the estate from foul and rank weeds which had accu- 
mulated on its surface during the six years of neglect 
which had preceded the purchase of it by the magis- 
trates. The same amount of labour on land already 
cleared would almost suffice to drive away the plough 
altogether, and it is anticipated that this will ultimate- 
ly be effected. 

The block of bnUding, as shown on the plan, is 
placed fiicing the south, and with the airing courts 
and yards covers an area of about seven acres. The 
plain Italian style is carried throughout the building 
and its appurtenances. It is of chopped stone quarried 
on the spot, with * dressings * of Ancaster stone, and is 
abundantly lighted and cheerful in all its aspects, but 
free from any costly enrichment The central building 
(the extent of which is shown on the plan by dotted 
lines) is projected backwards into offices, and has on 
either side two extended wings and one receding 
wing, containing five wards. By this arrangement i 
four out of the six airing courts have the advantage of 



being open to the soutii, while the whole of the public 
front of the asylum is kept aloof from the patients. 

In the central building are included the committee 
room and waiting room, the superintendent's residence 
and office, the visitor's rooms, the dispensary, the me- 
dical assistant's apartments, the recreation hall, and 
the chapeL Directly behind are the apartments of the 
steward, and those of the housekeeper, each mth the 
clothing and linen stores respectively adjoining. Be- 
yond these are the kitchen, scuUeriea, and bakehouse, 
flanked on each side with the provision stores, and 
having the kitchen yard for the reception of goods, 
&c, close at hand. Two separate corridors connect 
the whole of these offices with the male and female 
wards. 

The workshops and range of laundry buildings 
stand on each side of these offices, and between them 
and the receding ^ngs of the asylum. Each faces a 
yard 200 feet long by 90 feet wide. 

The block of buildings in the artizjm's court com- 
prises the brewhonse, shoemaker's, tailor's, upholster- 
er's, carpenter's, and plumber's shops, the gardener's 
tool house, a lavatory and shoe room for patients 
coming in firom fleld labour, and the dead house and 
post mortem room. The engineer's lodge is also at- 
tached, but has an aspect commanding the carriage 
drive and entrance gates to the asylum. 

The laundry buildings consist <k a foul-linen wash- 
house and drying closet, successively followed by a 
room for sorting all linen as it comes firom the wards 
the ordinary washhouse, drying and auing closets, 
laundry, and clean linen sorting room. The boiler 
room and engine house are in ck>se proximity to the 
washbonses, and correspond externally with the en- 
gineer's lodge. A covered way connects these build • 
ings with the corridor of communication on the female's 
side. The drying yard is of the same dimensions as 
the artisans* court, viz. 200 feet by 90 feet 

The su])ply of hot water to the washhouses, the 
heating of the coppers and drying closets, ns well as of 
the cooking pans in the kitchen, and the wanning of 
linen and clothing stores, is effected by steam pipes. 

The wards vary in length from 125 feet to 175 feet, 
and arc 12 feet 6 inches in height They arc light 
and cheerful, and constructed so as to be fireproof, the 
wooden floors and furniture being the only parts of 
them that could be danuigcd by fire. Core was taken 
from the first that each ward should be complete in 
itself, and supplied with every requisite for the treat- 
ment of any kind of case They are consequently all 
so similar in their arrangements, that after noticing 
the few differences that exist, a description of one 
would apply to the whole. 

Each of the two wards in the first wing is l.TO feet 
in length, and accommodates 32 patients, of whom SI 
sleep in dormitories, and II in single-bedded rooms. 

In the next wing each ward is 125 feet in length, 
and contains 18 patients, 11 of whom occupy dormi- 
tories, and 7 single-bedded rooms. The ground-floor 
ward has a half-padded room for epileptics. 

The receding wing, of which the ground-floor only 
has been built, is 175 feet in length, and contains 24 
patients, all of whom sleep in siugle rooms. This 
ward is provided with a padded room, and four double 
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doored rooms, and has a large baj open to the gallerj 
in place of the ordinary day room. 

The whole of the wards are cased with brick to 
ensure warmth and freedom from dampness, which is 
prone to work its way through the oolite of which the 
boilding is mainly constmcted. llie ceilings are of 
arched hollow hracagonal brickwork, of a warm red 
tint in the galleries and day rooms, and whitewashed 
in the sleeping rooms. The window frames are CTery- 
where of iron, opening in the front of the wards on 
Harwood's principle, and in the back on a simple and 
effectire plan introduced by the.bnilder. They hare 
both been found to combine security with facility of 
ventilation* Price's system of warming by hot-water 
circulation has been adopted, and answers extremely 
well ; but it is limited to the single rooms and galleries, 
open fire places haTing been considered preferable for 
the day rooms, dormitories, lavatories, &c. Hie venti- 
lation is on the princif^e of ascending currents through 
flues opening from the ceiling of every room and 
closet in the wards, and converging into two extract- 
ing shafts, one of which is placed at the junction of 
the three wings on each side of the asylum. 

Gas is supplied to the wards by two services, one of 
which is connected with the lights intended to bum 
only until bed tkne, and the other with the night 
lights in the .galleries and dormitories. 

As an additional security to diat furnished by the 
night-watch, the attendant's bed room is placed be- 
tween two of the dormitories, from which it is only 
separated by a swing door vrith perforated zinc panels, 
and the under attendant sleeps with the most tranquil 
patients in the third dormitory. 

The haUi-room, lavatory, sink-room, and water 
closets are brought together in one block for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the drainage, and sending the 
waste water through the water closet drains ; the 
scullery is placed nearer to the day-room, and is used 
solely for cleaning the crockery of the ward, while 
the sink room is used for a repository for brooms, 
pails, &c, and to draw and throw away the water used 
in scrubbing floors. This arrangement prevents a 
common abuse of die scullery and closet, and does 
much to preserve a wholesome atmosphere. The bath- 
room opens out of the lavatory, which at the usual 
bathing time serves as a dressing roona, and is pro- 
vided with a fire-place for use during the winter 
months. Hot and cold water are laid in to ail the 
ward-tape, and in the case of the lavatory pendulum- 
taps have been employed in lieu of those acting by a 
spring, which are so liable to get out of repair. The 
baths are of enamelled copper, and placed in the room 
with the foot against the wall, so as to leave the head 
and both sides free for the attendants while bathing 
the patients. This simple arrangement obviates all 
the inconveniences which are prone to arise in bathing 
infirm, invalid, or obstinate patients. The cloeets all 
act fit>m the seat, a plan which was not adopted from 
preference to that of action from the door, but with a 
view to an economical use of water. In the men's 
closets are placed urinals with self-acting flnshers, 
which can be regoliited to flush at longer or shorter 
intervals as may be required. 

The bedsteads, and, indeed, the whole of the furni- 



ture of the wards are of wood ; tke mattnsses of 
horse-hair for the patients generally, with about a 
dozen stufied with coeoa-not fibre for wet cases ; the 
services for the meak are of white croekeiyware ; and 
rotmd ended knives with white metal forks are used 
by aU who are capable of handling tbenL 

Jn the farm buildings are stalls for ten cows, sties 
and yard-room for about forty pigs, stables for cart 
and caniage horses, ,coadi house, cart shed, granary, 
ftc, all of whk^ are arranged in the most improved 
method. Hiey are placed with the gas works at ^ 
north-east comer of the grounds, and are under the 
management of a baiUfT, who with his wife occupies 
the entrance k>dge. 



Export on the Establishment, Construction, and Organ- 
ization, of the best A^lwns/or the Insane in France 
and elsewhere. Presented to the Committee of the 
States ofJers^, jfc, 6y D. R Yax Lbbuwbn, m.d., 
formerly Physician of the Asylum at Meerenberg, 
North Holland, 

Bapportsur la Fondation,la Construction, VOrgamxor 
tion, ffc, jrc 

This is a very valuable Report, and will repay die 
stndy of all interested in the proper management of 
the insane. We make the following extracts on the 
important subject of what the writer appropriately de- 
signates the medico-moral treatment of insanity. 

** The necessity for what we have now called the 
medico-moral treatment of insanity, as established by 
experience, will be much better understood if we con- 
sider, that amongst the determining causes of insanity, 
the most frequent and the most powerful are moral 
disturbances ; and above all the excitement of the 
passions. "At all times," says Cerise, ''when we 
have been able to trace to its source a case of insanity, 
we have almost always found a vicious propensity, a 
disordered passion." Every thing which leads a man 
to extremes in his moral and social position, every 
thing which leads to excess in his afiections, his de- 
sires, his thoughts, his actions, tends to insanity. The 
man of genius and the man of weak mind, how often 
do they not both diverge into extravagance and eccen- 
tricity ; eccentricity itself how often is it not a moral 
maniaforlife? *♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦' * 

" Moral insanity consists essentially in a morbid per- 
version "of the natural instincts and feelings, the 
afiections, the inclinations, the habits, the temper, — in 
short, of the whole moral nature and character," and 
furnishes to legal medicine a large proportion of cases 
of homicide, which often cause much difficulty in 
courts of Uw. ♦♦♦♦♦• 

" We thus see, that by the medico-mond treatment of 
the insane must be understood " a combination of 
hygienic, monl and social means, fitted to act on the 
general health of the afflicted, and to improve their 
moral condition, by infiuencing their feelings, afiec- 
tions, habits, and inclinations, by opposing to dis- 
orderiy, headstrong, or vicious propensities, more 
tranquil dispositions, and improved habits, and by 
substituting other ideas for liiose which agitate them ; 
in order to lead them to regain by degrees the position 
firom whence they have fallen, their moral liberty. 
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the gooenmmt ofthmmlves:* Such is Oie principal 
aim in the treatment of mental disorders; that jwhich 
diatinguishes the psychological physician firom the 
reat of the profession, and separates from other hospi- 
tals those for the insane ; and this is the object which 
should regulate the entire organizati<Hi of asylums. 

** According to the general principles of the medico- 
moral treatment of the insane established by experience, 
they require in the first place, separation total, or it 
may be <mly of residence, from their (amilies and 
fricoids ; they equally require all the advantages of a 
country life; liberty, tranquillity, fresh air, agricultural 
and horticultural employments, with all their moral 
and hygienic influences, so salutary to all, and of the 
first curative value, indeed, absolutely necessary in 
mental disorders. The insane do not require isolation 
from mankind, but social life, life in a family modified 
and well regulated, the less afflicted with other insane, 
that finding some around them more unhappy than 
themselves, they may be led to resignation and content- 
ment, and have presented to them examples by which 
they may acquire self-knowledge and self-restraint, 
and that they may feel less the great distance which 
separates them from those who enjoy their mental 
faculties in ordinary integrity. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that this social life should be carefully watched 
over and regulated by a pkyncian director, that the 
patients may constantly be under the infiuence of hy- 
gienic and moral medicine, adapted with skill and 
judgment to the general wants of all, and to individual 
cases in particular, in which, on the one hand, order 
and discipline may be maintained more strictly than 
in an asylum or hospital for any other class ; whilst, 
on the other hand, any approach to the military or 
prison system nmst be avoided, in order to diffuse the 
spirit of sympathy and natural benevolence, of brother- 
ly love and forbearance, which forms the essence of 
Christianity, and should be the guiding principle in the 
treatment of the insane.** 

The pamphlet contains an admirably written report 
on the asylum at Blois, by Dr. BiUod, to which we 
hope on a future occasion to refer. 

Dr. Van Leeuwen devotes a considerable space to 
the history, and a discussion on the merits of the non- 
restraint system, and on the reasons which have oc- 
casioned its rejection hitherto by the physicians 
of the Continent, and especially by those of France. 
His conclusions are greatly to the advantage of our 
own asylums. He sums up, p. 64, "As far as the 
impressions made upon me during my visits to asy- 
lums permit me to form a judgment, I am disposed 
to give the preference to the English asylums over 
the best French asylums in all diat relates to the con- 
duct and habits of the patients, their clothing, their 
obedience and submission to the attendants, officers, 
and medical men, their general tranquility and air of 
well-being, and also the deanline^ of the dirty and 
refractory wards. I should moreover say, that in 
respect of all these conditions I have experienced a 
profound disappointment at the BioStre and the Sal- 
pdtriere of Paris. My expectations have been alto- 
gether deceived, so much did my hopes exceed that 
which I actually found. » ♦ » 

** In concluding this important subject, I must add. 



that I believe the adoption of the English system will 
be of the utmost importance, a vital question, indeed, 
for the Jersey asylum, since we expect that it will 
contain many English patients, and since its adoption 
appears to me the most certain means of preventing 
abuses. For let us not forget that there is but a step 
from the practise of abuses, to recklessness and scenes 
of inhumanity the most grievous and humiliating. I 
think I ought to pass in silence certain examples taken 
from French asylums of an inferior class, and I shall 
not say more concerning those beds, with inspection 
doors, like cages of savage animals, plaoed in obscure 
restraint cells, where the priest director of Bon Sauveur 
at Caen, permits the miserable excited patients to be 
shut up during the night Of the painful things I 
have witnessed during my visits to the asylums in 
France, Uiere is one only which I wish to record. It 
will suffice to prove how the examples of humanity 
given by Pinel and Esquirol excite, at the present day, 
but little emulation at the very place where these men, 
as generous as they were learned, struck off the chains, 
and threw open the cells, where, before their time, the 
unfortunate insane were deprived of all liberty. 

'* One of the saddest things I saw, in my visit to the 
BiGBTRB, certainly was the state of decadence of the 
school for Idiots, which had neither garden nor piece 
of land to work, nor gymnasium to develope the bodily 
strength. But what was this compared with the de- 
plorable condition in which I found the quarter appro- 
priated for dirty patients. In no other asylum have I 
seen anything so gloomy, so filthy, so disgusting! At 
my entrance, I found no attendant there, notwithstand- 
ing thirty-six paralytic or dirty patients were there; 
some of whom were seated upon by no means com- 
fortable chairs, and others upon benches, without rest- 
ing places for their backs or hands. Twenty-six of liese 
wretched patients wore neither trowsers nor drawers, 
a method (as an attendant afterwards told me) which 
is generally applied in about two-thirds of such cases, 
to avoid the dirtying and spoiling of clothing! Be- 
sides which some of them were tied down on their 
backs, and seven had on the strait-waistcoat. Not- 
withstanding the anmoniacal odour of urine, with 
which the benches, the chairs, the very ground of this 
lugubrious residence was permeated, 1 remained some 
time to examine these unhappy individuals, and to 
convince myself of the necessity of the strait-waist- 
coats; I was able to discover no sufficient reason for 
their employment, unless it might bo the intention of 
the director of the Bicetre to avoid, by this method, a 
larger number of attendants, and to spare to those 
attendants which he had the task of attending.'* 

After reading the above our readers will not be 
surprised at the conclusion to which the author ar- 
rives, namely, "* That in the proposed Jersey asylum, 
neither the strait-waistcoat nor any other means of 
coercing the free movements of Uie patients ought to 
be admitted.** 

We are sorry that our limited space prevents us 
from giving further extracts of the Beport, which is 
the production of an able man, who can not only use 
his eyes and his intelligence, but who has the courage 
to speak out freely and boldly when he sees humanity 
outraged. We had hoped from the interesting sketches 
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of Dr. Webster, that the French asjlums were not 
80 bad after all, but Dr. Leeuwen has painfiilly 
changed this opinion. 

This Report of Dr. Leeawen*8 is a state paper, since 
his yisits of inspection were made, and his Report 
written by order of the Goyemment of Jersey. The lat- 
ter has every reason to be satisfied with the ability and 
integrity with which the task has been discharged. 

John THiJBNAif. 



PraeUcalObMrvatkmaom Menial Dise(im» and Nervcua 
DiaorderMy fty Alfrbd Bbaumokt Maddogx, ili^, 
8vo. pp. 286. Simpkin, Marshall, and Cow 

A •book written *ciuTtfnte cd/amo,* in an agreeable 
and readable manner. 

The anthor abstains from dogmatizing in a degree 
very unusual with writers on the class of obscure di- 
seases called nervous. From some curious twist in 
the ultimate fibres of our nature, we are ever most 
positive and tyrannical in those opinions which we are 
least able to support by valid reasoning. 

Mysticism and dogmatism are twin brothers begot 
by ignorance out of pride. The work before us is 
delightfully free from this fault; and, although very 
discursive, and treating incidentally **de omnibus rebus 
ei quihusdam alits" it must be admitted that the opin- 
ions of the author are expressed modestly and tem- 
perately, and are evidently the results of a sound 
judgment and extensive observation. 

In the preface the author states: **The work is 
submitted rather as 'materials for thinking,' and as 
forming a poinl (f appul, as it were, for further ex- 
tension by abler or more leisurely hands, than oflTered 
as a finished production. On the freehold ground of 
literature and science there is * ample room and verge 
enough* for every man to build his own tenement, 
and the present construction is too meek and lowly to 
intercept another's prospect, devoid as it is of those 
ornate appendages and architectural embellishments, 
that might provoke the jealousy, or challenge the 
rivalship of his more formidable neighbours.** 

This is modest and sensible, though, as to the ab- 
sence of ornament, not quite correct. If quotations 
from Latin and English classics are to be considered 
ornaments, then is this work profbsely adorned; spark- 
ling here with a true diamond, there with a bit of 
paste, and proving that the author's literary appetite 
is hearty, and by no means fastidious. ** That on the 
freehold ground of literature and science there is ^ ample 
room and verge enough** for every man to build Ids own 
tenement,** is a noble sentiment, which none will have 
the hardihood to contradict, and few will even dare to 
oppose by miserable sophisms, or the more miserable 
assertion of shop interests and vested rights. Yet 
there are to be found men who, in the domain of lite- 
rature and science, brook no rivalry, assert supremacy, 
and strive to take possession of a continent of science, 
as America was claimed by planting thereon the flag 
of Spain, though without the right derived from 
discovery. 

The limits of such literary audacity and oppression 
are only reached where forbearance is exchanged for 
bold opposition. Perhaps daring of this kind, like that 



of the Spaniards, has within it the seeds of deeoy, in 
the enervating infioenee of golden success^ At all 
events, literary rivalry is too often profsssional rivalry, 
this of itself is a struggle for what poets call ** the root of 
evil;" and if Dr. Maddock is ever tied to the stake of 
adverse criticism, let him th|nk himself the subject of 
an^autode/ee." 

The work before us contains a large number of 
graphically written cases, the treatment of which ap- 
pears to have been judicious. 

But on one very essential point, the foundation in fact 
of Dr. Maddock's views, we difier from him entirely. 
He states, "The primary object in the composition of 
this work is to shew, that the larger proportion of 
mental and nervous diseases are of a secondary and 
sympathetic nature; that they are not nearly so fre- 
quently, as is commonly supposed organic; or ne- 
cessarily involving lesions 'in the normal structure of 
parts, but are simply manifestations of some derange- 
ment of the cerebral masses, or of their spinal pro- 
longation, excited and perpetuated by irritating causes 
applied' to their peripheral extremities, or by vitiated 
and abnormal secretions conveying erroneous impres- 
sions to the sensorium." 

It is quite time to get rid of the absurd division of 
diseases into organic and frmctional. All diseases are 
organic, even blood diseases, and secondary diseases 
from so-called S3rmpathies. For, in the present condi- 
tion of physiology, we can only conceive of the blood 
as a part of the organism; and, moreover, not as a 
fluid part merely, but as a fluid filled with living cells, 
upon whose changes its functions depend; and, if any 
disease affects ceUs, howcan it be deemed that it is an 
inorganic disease, seeing that all organs are but essen- 
tially an accumulation of cells. Of course, the same 
may be said of nervous diseases, since there is every 
reason to believe, that no change, either healthy or 
morbid, either direct or sympathetic, can take place in 
any part of the nervous system, without a change in the 
nerve cells, or the granular contents of the nerve tubes. 

Before the time of microscopic pathology, physicians 
recognized the grosser changes ef!^9cted by disease in 
the framework of organs; they called such changes 
organic, and designated those diseases in which no 
changes were by them appreciable, functional or in- 
organic At the present time, a sounder pathology 
prevails, and we recognize a similar foundation of 
morbid cell change, whether the product be soluble 
and capable of excretion, as of sugar through the kid- 
ney, or insoluble, and therefore destined to be deposited 
within the tissues of organs, in the form of tubercular, 
fibrous or fatty deposit Essentially, therefore, all 
diseases are organic, and the author's attempt to prove 
the contrary of nervous diseases is a mere hrutumfid' 
men, a blank cartridge which is not worth the trouble 
of exploding. 

There are certain fkults of taste in the book, in the 
dedication for instance, which we do not care more 
particularly to specify. We must also express an 
opinion that a perusal of it will be more profitable and 
satisfactory to those who have not made a special 
study of mental pattiology, than to those who have. 
It is distinguished by well written, but not very re- 
markable cases, and by pleasant discurrive remarks, 
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rather than by any profundity or noyelty of informa- 
tion or specolatioii, wkich would recommend it to the 
instmcted specialist. J C R 



Neglect of a Lunatic in the Asylum of Norwich 
Workhouse, 

On Friday, Blarch 17th, Bobert Scatter, of St Au- 
gustine's, appeared before the Mayob, H. Woodcock, 
Esq., IL BoLiNQBROKB, £sq., K Wujubtt, Esq., J. 
SuLTZEB, Esq., R. W. Blakb, Esq., and J. H. Bx&- 
VAMMj Esq., charged with ill-treating and wilfully ne- 
glecting a lunatic named Daniel Fransham, who had 
been committed to his care, as one of the porters of 
the workhouse infirmary asylum. The charge was 
preferred at the instance of die Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy, who were represented by their Secretary, E. W. S. 
Lntwidge, Esq., and Mr. Law, solicitor, of London. 
Mr. Wortley appeared for the defence. 

Mr. Law, in stating the case, said the information 
was preferred under the 9th section of the I6th and 
1 7th Yict, cap. 96, which provided that if any super- 
intendent, nurse, or porter, or other person employed in 
any hospital or house licensed for the reception of 
lunatics, abused, ill-treated, or wilfully neglected a 
lunatic, he should be guilty of a misdemeanor, be sub- 
ject to an indictment, and forfeit for every offence 
proved against him before two justices, any sum not 
exceeding £20. He should prove, &om the evidence 
he proposed to adduce, that the defendant had clearly 
rendered himself liable to the payment of this penalty. 

Mr. John BUham was then examined and said, — I 
am superintendent of the workhouse infirmary asylum 
in this city. It is a duly licensed house. I have been 
superintendent for ten years. A person named Daniel 
Fransham was admitted in the asylum on the 10th of 
July, 1851. When he was first admitted he was put 
in ward B, and afterwards he was in ward A for a 
long time. He was under the care of a porter named 
John Middleton when he was in ward A. I cannot 
say how long he was in ward B. He was removed 
back again to ward A on the 29th of January lost, 
and I think he had then been in ward B about three 
months. When he was in ward B he was under the 
care of the present defendant, Bobert Scotter. He was 
altoge^r unable to take care of himself at this time. 
He was completely unable to state his wants, to com- 
phiin when he was neglected, or to ask for his food 
when he wanted it. It was Scotter's duty to get him 
up in the morning, to take care of him all day, and to 
put him to bed at night. He was not able to dress or 
undress himself. It was Scotter*s duty to wash him. 

Mr. Law. — Was it his duty to wash' his person all 
over? — It was his duty to wash his face and hands, 
and to see that he had no sores about him. 

Mr. Law. — Did it at any time occur to you that the 
man was wasting away? — ^Yes, I observed he was 
wasting. 

Mr. Law. — ^When was this? — ^About three weeks be- 
fore we removed him. 

Mr. Law. — In consequence of what you saw, did you 
speak to Scotter? — I spoke to %k)tter several times 
about him. I asked him if the man took his food 
regularly, and he said he did. I then asked him if 



there was anything amiss with the man, and he said 
nothing that he was aware of. I then communicated 
the state of the man*s health to Mr. Cooper, our sur- 
geon, and took care to see him every day. 

Mr. Law. — ^Did you subsequently have the man re- 
moved from ward B? — Yes. 

Mr. Law.— Where was he taken to then?— On the 
29th of January he was taken to ward A. 

Mr. Law. — On the occasion of his removal, was any- 
thing diBcovered about his person? — Yes, almost im- 
mediately after he was removed, Middleton came to 
me about him. I saw he had two bad sores about 
him. 

Mr. Law. — How long do you think those sores had 
been there? — I cannot say anything as to that Jliey 
must have been there some little time, — ten days or a 
week at the least. 

Mr. Law. — During that week had you enquired of 
Scotter respecting Fransham? — Ye«; he told me no- 
thing ailed him. 

Mr. Law. — ^Do you think the person who undressed 
him could have avoided seeing the sores? — I feel satis- 
fied he could not I don't recollect speaking to Scotter 
about the man after he was removed. He then came 
under the care of Middleton, and was attended to by 
Middleton and our surgeon. 

Mr. Law. — Assuming that Scotter knew of the 
existence of the sores, what was his duty? — He ought 
to have reported the fact either to me or to Mr. Cooper, 
the surgeon. 

Mr. Law.— Did he do so? — No, he did not 

Mr. Law. — ^Did you observe anytjiing particular 
about Fransham, which led you to imagine that he 
was in pain? — I observed he drew his mouth about a 
great deal; I thought by that he was in pain, and I 
said as much to Scotter; but he replied that there was 
nothing the matter with bun. 

Mr. Law. — How long was it before he was removed 
from Scotter's ward that you saw him drawing his 
mouth about? — I should think a week or ten days. I 
can't recollect the time exactly, but as far as my re- 
collection serves me it was about a week. 

Mr. Law. — Was there another man in the ward ? — 
Yes; but Scotter was the only person who had charge 
of Fransham. 

Mr. Wortley. — ^Was not Fransham a large, heavy 
man ? — Yes. 

Mr. Wortley. — So that it was ahnost impossible for 
Scotter to have washed his person all over ? — I don't 
think he could. 

Mr. Wortley. — And therefore these sore^ might 
have been on the man's body without Scotter's seeing 
them at all? — They might have been, but I should 
think it hardly possible. 

Mr. Sultzer. — Do you remember my calling your 
attention on the 6th of January to the painful ex- 
pression of the deceased's countenance ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sultzer. Did you mention the fact to any one? 
— ^Yes ; to Scotter, under whose care he was at that 
time. 

Mr. Sultzer. — How long had Scotter been a porter 
at the asylum ?— About three years altogether. 

Mr. Sultzer. — Has he ever been suspended ?— Yes. 

Mr. Sultzer. — ^For what ? — I cannot recollect 
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Mr. Soltzer. — ^Was it for neglecting a patient? — No, 
I think not 

Mr. Soltzer. — I think jou stated to the yisitors that 
you were extremely dissatisfied with Scotter*s being 
continued in his office? — ^I never considered him a fit 
person, from his age, to be porter. 

Mr. Wortley. — Since his dismissal have you not ex- 
pressed a wish to the Guardians to have him back 
again? — I was asked to take him back again, and I 
agreed to do so. 

Mr. WcMtley.— What was his general conduct to the 
lunatics ? — ^I always considered him very kind. I 
never had any foult to find with him in that respect. 

Mr. Sultzer. — I think one or two members of the 
Court of Guardians were desirous of having him back 
again, and asked you whether you were willing to 
have him ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Blake. — ^Y ou don't know what he was previously 
dismissed for ? — No, I think it was for general neglect 

Mr. Blake. — Have you no means of ascertaining ? — 
I don't think it was ever entered. I can't recollect 

Mr. Wortley, — ^Was it not in consequence of a dis- 
pute between him and his partner? — ^There was a 
dispute between him and his partner. 

The Mayor. — ^But you think it was on account of his 
general neglect of duty? — ^Yes; and on account of his 
age. 

Mr. William Cooper, Surgeon, said, — ^I am medical 
officer at the asylum, and have filled that situation 
since last July. When I first saw Fransham his bodily 
health was very good ; mentally he was quite lost 
He was quite unable to take any care of himself. 
When I first saw him he was under Mr. Middleton's 
care. He was removed to Scotter*rt ward some time in 
October. I observed he was wasting away. It yras 
about five or six weeks after he had been in Scotter's 
care that the wasting commenced. It was on the 20th 
of November that I first made a remark in the report 
book in reference to the case. I was particular in 
asking Scotter as to the man's diet; and whether there 
was anything amiss with him that would at all account 
for his emaciation — whether there were any sores 
about him. Scotter told me he knew of nothing which 
could account for the man's appearance. 

Mr. Law. — Did you make this enquiry uf Scotter 
more than once? — Yes, frequently. 

Mr. Law. — How long before he was removed from 
ward B? — Till within a day or two of his removal I 
was disposed to attribute his emaciation to his not 
taking his diet, and that was the principal reason why 
I had him removed. 

Mr. Law. — ^You imagined then, that he was not pro- 
perly attended to ?— Yes. 

Mr. Law. — ^When did you first see him after his 
removal ? — The next morning. 

Mi; Law. — Will you tell us what you then ob- 
served ? — I found the man had two sloughing surfisuies 
and an abrasion on his back. 

Mr. Law. — What siae were these sores? — One, which 
extended partially over the right hip joint, was ttunee or 
four inches in circumference ; the other was smaller. 

Mr. Law. — Are you able to tell us whether they had 
been there for any length of time ? — I should think 
they had been there a week or two ; but such sores 



slough very rapidly, and particularly in a patient in 
the deceased's condition. 

Mr. Law. — ^Do you think they had been there a 
week ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Law. — ^Then they had been there during the 
time you made your conmiunications to Scotter, and 
received from him the replies stated ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Law. — I understand that this man was dressed 
and undressed by Scotter every morning and evening. 
Now, is it your opinion that a man who had to per- 
form that duty could have fiuled to see these sores? — 
I think he must have seen them. 

Mr. Law. — Had you ever observed any indications 
of pain on the part of Uie lunatic ? — I had seen him 
writhe his face occasionally, but I attributed the cir- 
cumstance more to his mental state than to anything 
else. It was a usual thing with him from the first 

Mr. Law. — ^What steps did you take after the man 
was removed ? — I had his sores properly dressed, and 
an increased amount of nourishment given to him. In 
short, I ordered him to be regularly and properly at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Law. — ^But I believe he sank notwithstanding, 
did he not ? — ^Yes ; at the end of five days he became 
gradually comatose. 

Mr. Law. — ^Did you make a poat mortem exami- 
nation of his body ? — ^Yes ; and I found sufficient to 
account for his death. 

Mr. Law. — Have you formed any opinion as to the 
effect of these sores ? — I think they accelerated the 
progress of his disease. 

Mr. Law. — As regards Sc otter's duty. Assuming 
that he knew of these sores, what was his duty ? — To 
have reported their existence to me or to the master. 

Mr. Law.— Did he do so ?— No. 

Mr. Law. — But, on the contrary, he declared to the 
last, I think, that he knew nothing about them ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Blake. — ^You were not aware of any previous 
inefficiency on the part of Scotter ? — ^No ; I was not 

Mr. Blake. — You did not think it your duty to ex- 
amine the 'man yourself, I suppose ? — ^No ; I was 
satisfied with making enquiries. 

Mr. Blake. — As surgeon, you did not consider it 
your duty to ascertain for yourself ? — ^No. 

Mr. Sultzer. — It was quite impossible for any man 
to lock at the deceased without observing that he had 
a most painful expression of countenance. I observed 
that in him from the first, and I thou^t it proceeded 
from mental disease. 

Middleton, the other porter, having been briefly 
examined and corroborated the previous evidence, 

Mr. Wortley addressed the bench for the defendant, 
and contended that no act of wilful negligenoe had 
been proved against him. He had been guilty, no 
doubt, of some slight acts of neglect, but no intention 
of injuring the deceased was proved. Under theee cir- 
cumstances, he trusted the summons would be dismissed. 

The magistrates retired for the purpose of consult- 
ing together, and after an absence of a quarter of an 
hour, the Mayor announced that they had decided 
upon fining the defendant ^20, and in defimlt, com- 
mitting him for three months. They would allow him 
24 hours to raise the money. As he was unable to do 
so,he was committed on Saturday for the period stated. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF ASYLUMS AND 
HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 



NonoB. — Those Mbmbbbs of the Association who 
haye not paid their Subscriptum for the present year, 
ending the 24th of June next, are requested to forward 
the same to me without delay. 
The Subecrijttion hat been received firom the following 

Members: 
Allbm, Db., Abergavenny, Monmouthshire 
BoTD, Dr., Wilts, Somersetshire 
Browne, Dr., Dumfries, Scotland 
BccKNiLL, Dr., Exminster, Deyonshire 
Camfbeix, Dr., Brentwood, Essex 
CoRSELLis, Dr., Wakefield, Yorkshire 
Cornwall, Jambs, Esq., Fairford, Gloucestershire 
Daybt, Dil, Northwoods, Gloucestershire 
Grbbn, Thos., Esq., Borough Asylum for the Insane, 

Birmingham 
HiTCHMAN, Dil, Mickleover, Derbyshire 
Holland, Joseph, Esq., Frestwich, Lancashire 
Hood, Db., Bethlehem Hospital for the Insane, London 
JoNBfl, Gbobob Turner, Esq^ Denbigh, South Wales 



KiRiLMAN, Dr., Melton, Suffolk 

KiRKMAN, William, Esq., Exminster, Devonshire 

Let, William, Esq., littlemore, Oxfordshire 

Madan, Richard, Esq., Hook Noitoii, Oxfordshire 

Manlbt, Db., Crediton, Devonshire 

NisBBTT, Db., Northampton, Northamptonshire 

Oliybb, Db., Joint County Hospital for the Insane, 

Shrewsbury 
Pbitchabd, Db., Abington Abbey, Northamptonshire 
Thurnam, Db., Devises, Wiltshire 
Williams, Caleb, Esq., York 
Williams, Db. Llotd, Denbigh, South Wales 
Williams, Db. W. W. Gloucester, Gloucestershire 

NEW MEMBER.— Db. Tube, of the Retreat, York. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCI- 
i ATION will take place at the Fbexmasons 
Tatebn, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, on 
Thureday^ the 22nd day ofJune, at 2 pjc 

W. W. WILLU.MS, Secretary. 



Appointments. 

Hampshibe Lunatic Asylum.— T. F. Wingett, m.d. 
Su^rintendent of the Dundee Royal Asylum, has just 
been elected the Superintendent of this Asylum. 

County Lunatic Asylum, Gloucester. — The 
Rev. Herbert Haines, M.A., Second Master of the Col- 
lege School, Gloucester, has recently been elected 
Chaplain to this Asylum. 



KING and QUEEN's COLLEGE of 
PHYSICIANS IN IRELAND. -SUGDEN's 
PRIZE ESSAYS.— At a Meeting of the College held 
on Monday, April 10, 1854, the first prize of £25 was 
awarded to JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, m.d., 
Medical Superintendent of the Devon County Lunatic 
Asylum, as the author of the best, and the second prize 
of £15 to Dr. JOSEPH WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
S, Harcourt-strect, Dublin, as the author of the second 
best Essay on the following subject: — Unsoundness of 
Mind in relation to the question of Responsibility for 
Criminal Acts. 

Wm. Ed. STEELE, slb., Regiatrar. 



ROYAL HOSPITALof BETHLEM 
—WANTED, a MATRON. Candidates must 
not be nnder 30, nov above 45 years of age, and must 
be nnmarried, or widows unencumbered with families. 
The person elected will be required to devote the whole 
of her time to the service of the Hospital; other quali- 
fications being equal, preference will be given to a 
person having experience in the treatment of the in- 
sane, ITie salary will be £150 per annum, with 
apartments in the Hospital partly furnished, and 
without rations, also an annual allowance of coals, 
not exceeding ten tons, and a limited supply of gas. 
All i4)plications and testimonials must be accompanied 
by answers to a printed form, which, with a copy of 
the duties, muy be obtained at my office here, and 
such applications must be forwarded to me on or 
before Saturday, the 20th of May next 

B. WELTON, Clerh, 
Bridewell Hospital, New Bridge-street, 
BUckfriars, April 25, 1S64. 



Mr. High]py has just published 

HIGHLEY-S LIBRAEYOF SCIENCE & ART 

I. 

The MlcroBCope, and its Application to 

Clhikal Medicine. 

By Db. LIONEL BEALE, 

Professor of Physiology and General and Morbid Anatomy In 

King's College, London. 

Post Sto. S32 woodcots & one Chromo-Iithograph. Price 10s. 6d. 

II. 

The Varieties of Pock Delineated ft Described. 

By WALTER COOPER DENDY, ii.R.c.aB. 

Post Bra Two Chromo-Llthograph. Price 4s. 

Ul. 

Notes on the Pathology and Treatment of 

Cholera. 

By JOHN ROSE CORMAClv, m.d. 

Post 8vo. Price Is. 
IV. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of 

Stricture of the Urethra ft Fistula 

in Perineo. 

niostrated with Cases and Drawings of these Affections. With an 
Appendix containing various Letters, Papers, ftc. by Pro%Mor 
Stme, Dr. Mnixaa. and the Adthoi, connected with the sul^Ject 
of the operation of the Perineal Section. 

By JOHN LIZARS, 

Late Professor of Santery to the Royal Coll. of Surgeons, Edinb. 

Third Edition. 8to., Plates. Price 6s. 

S. HIGHLEY, 32, FLEET STREET. 



A U commtmicathnsfor thefortkcoming Number 
should he addressed to the Editor, Dr. Buckntix, 
Devon County Lunatic Asylum, near Exeter, he- 
fore ihfi 15M day of June next. 
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Thb Rbstraint System, <u praeiUed at the North 
and Eatt Ridings Asi/ltnn, and at the Asylum for 
the County of Bedford. 

When the future historian of the manners and cus- 
toms of the present age shall seek for the moet i)ro- 
minent fact which in this country distinguishes the 
pravailing spirit as that of humanity, he will scarcely 
hesitate in awarding the post of honor to the Non- 
Bestraint system of treating the insane. The change 
which the system of which the total abolition of me- 
chanical restraint is the key stone has effected, has 
been, where adopted in its entirety, a total one. The 
change isjeo complete, that its extent is hard to realize; 
just as a denizen of this fair country experiences diffi- 
cult in picturing to his imagination the hill sides 
clothed witli dense forest, the pastures occupied by 
poisonoiis fens, the whole inhabited by painted Celts 
and other javage animals. But it has not taken ages 
DCMT eren the brief space of one man*s Ufe, to substitute 
the most benign features of humai) gentleness for the 
savagery of the old mad house. In a public speech at 
Stafford, the Lord Bishop of the diocese stated,"* He 
screr came away from the asylum without a feeling of 
gratitude and thankfulness. Much had been said of 
the great improvement which had taken place in the 
treatment of the insane, he mights perhaps, be allowed 
to mention one fact which had been told him by Sir 
Charles Clarke, but which Sir Charles (who was pre- 
sent) had not stated to them. Sir Charles told him, 
SbaX he remembered when a student, he had often 
passed Bethlem, and heard the rattling of the chains 



and the shrieks of the patients. Only think of that, 
in the crowded streets of the metropolis to hear the 
rattling of the chains and the shrieks of the patients 1 
And now, ae had been stated by Lord Harrowby, they 
might go over their own asylum, containing between 
three and four hundred patients, and not see a single 
patient placed under restraint of any kind, but all 
enjoying the utmost possible comfort which their cases 
would admit of. What a contrast to the rattling of 
chains and the. shrieks of the patients ! ** 

We had flattered ourselves that the day had been 
gained, the victory secured, and that practises which 
had rendered the name of mad house an abomination, 
and even the mad doctor odious, had been finally dis- 
carded from all the public asylums of this coimtry. 

It was therefore with much disappointment and 
sorrow that we perused in the Report of the Com- 
mitte of Visitors of the Lunatic Asylum for the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, the following Report 
of the Commissioners of Lunacy. 

^Report of Commi§sioner» m Lunacy, 

North and East Ridings Asylum, near Cliftoo, 
ISth March, 1864. 
''lliere are now 298 patients (151 males and 147 
females) in this asylimi. We have seen and examined 
all of them, and found them remarkably quiet, orderly, 
and comfortable. One female who under parosygms of 
excitement it apt to seize and shake her fellow patients 
eery violently^ was placed for a short period under re- 
strait^ in tlte course of our visit, her hands being tied 
behind Iter by means of a handkerchiff In tluee otJter 
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cases the spencer has been occasionally/ employed^ to pre- 
vent acta of violence and destruction, 

"The genoval health of the patients is now very 
good: a> inasiy as tiftcen arc repstcred as being under 
medical treatment, but their ailments, for the most part 
are not serious. One female wlio is keeping her bed is 
in a precarious and apparently sinking state. 

•* We went through and inspected the different gal- 
leries, day rooms and dormitories, as well as the yards, 
outbuildings, and offices, and found the whole of the 
premises in excellent condition, clean, sweet, and in 
the best order. 

** The clothing and bedding also were clean, and of 
good quality. 

"As usual, a very large proportion of the patients 
(at least five-sixths of the entire number) were en- 
gaged in various kinds of suitable employment A 
great number of the men in the garden, grounds, and 
offices, others in the workshops and yards, the women 
chiefly in the lamidry, and at their needle, and in 
houehold work. The great success which has attended 
the exertions of the Superintendent in this point must 
be equally gratifying to him iind encourageing to 
others. 

"No material alteration has taken place in the gene- 
ral arrangement of the institution since the visit of the 
Commissioners in June last ; but the whole establish- 
ment is now on so steady and satisfactory a footing 
that the details of its daily management are carried on 
with great ease and regularity, and we did not observe 
any thing as to which wc could suggest any change likely 
to be useful 

" We examined the provisions supplied for the pa- 
tients, which we found to be of excellent quality. 

" Upwards of 180 patients, as many as the chapel 
can comfortably accomodate, attend Divine Service in 
the chapel attached to the asylom. 

"Since the Commissioners* visit on the 13th June 
last, 29 male and 30 female patients have been admit- 
ted; within the same period 44 patients, vix: 19 males 
and 25 females have been disharged, of whom 33 were 
recovered. The deaths have amounted to 19, and do 
not suggest any special remark. 

"The institution, in our judgment, continues to 
maintain its deservedly high character, and to reflect 
great credit on those to whom more immediately its 
management is committed. 

J. W. MITLNE, ) Commissioners 
J. R. HUME, S in Lunacy." 

The means of restraint which were adopted in the 
presence of the Commissioners may not appear to have 
been very stringent; but when it is remembered that 
the wrists cannot be tied securely by a handkerchief or 
any other flexible bond, unless it is pulled tight enough 
to produce painful pressure, it will be seen that the 
imposition of the hand-cuff or the fetter could not 
have been more objectionable.* And to prevent what 
frightful and dangerous propensity was this patient 
Tjes^c^in^d? . What extraordinary necessity demanded 
Buch^a remi^y?^ ghe was restrained because she was 

^ / ♦ tn liroolof ttf u^patM danger arising from bonds than from 
tt^ \mpt item fetlef^, i^ may refer to the palnAil case of the 
trimti6crr pbUceman spd^^ hj Mr. Lej in onr present nomber. 







apt to seize and shake her fellow patients very vio- 
lently! 

In three other cases the spencer (an euphonious 
name for the strait-waistcoat) had been used to pre- 
vent acts of violence and destruction. And tfans in an 
asylom containing less than 300 patients, four of them 
were occasionally under restraint to prevent acts of 
violence and destruction. At the same rate there 
would at the present time at Colney Hatch be about 
•sixteen patients mechanically restrained from acts of 
violence and destruction, and at Hanwell there would 
be thirteen patients in the same predicament 

When we observed how the praises of the Commis- 
sioners were piled up until they ctdminated in the 
avowal that in an establishment so perfect they " could 
not suggest any change likely to be useful," wc at first 
thought it impossible that their record of the employ- 
ment of mechanical restraint without an earnest protest 
against it, could not be attributed to forgetfulness. But 
when we called to mind the spirit in which for many 
years they have discharged the important functions 
confided to them, we felt constrained to admit the 
probability, that charmed by the perfect display of the 
lower but more conspicuous attributes of an asylum 
for the insane, they had neglected, by an oversi^ 
which they will be the first to regret, to denounce with 
vigor any recurrence to the evils of the past 

The North and East Ridings Asylum is held up as 
a pattern institution, and therefore the system adopted 
in it challenges enquiry. The Commissioners state 
that the success of the Superintendent in the empby- 
ment of his patients "must be equally gratifying to 
him and cnconraging to others." And he himself 
states, (p. 9,) " The asylum continues to attract nu- 
merotis visitors, many of whom are magistrates from 
other counties interested in the welfare of the insane 
poor." We most willingly add our own testimony to 
the admirable condition of the institution. No noble- 
man in the country could have his home form in more 
beautifiil condition than the asylum farm at Clifton, and 
the whole place is a pattern of neatness and of admi- 
nistrative eflkiency. Country gentlemen are quick to 
appreciate results of this obvious kind, and of a nature 
kindred to their own pursuits, but they may notwith- 
standing be grossly ignorant respecting the more im- 
portant duties and responsibilities of the mental phy- 
sician. The farming establishment of a county asylum 
may be perfect, while its medical arrangements may 
be lamentable; and while the country gentleman will 
admu^ and envy the one, the experienced physician 
may grieve over the deficiencies of the other. 

We have said that the Clifton Asylum is placed 
before the public as a pattern institution: we must add, 
that the Superintendent of that asyltun aims to be the 
founder of a system. The merits or demerits of the 
hard-labor system in its influence upon the welfiftre of 
lunatic paupers and the diminution of maintenance 
rates, we must take a future opportunity to disooss at 
length. We need only state in this place our convic- 
tion, that if Mr. Hill with all his experience, his tact, 
his humanity, and self-devotion to his purpose, cannot 
carry out this system without binding up his more trou- 
blesome patients in strait waistcoats, his imitators wjll 
not be long in returning to all the barbarities of the 
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past Sven before the time when Ellis promoted em- 
ployment at Wakefield, certain Scotch farmers gained 
reputation in the management of mad people by chain- 
ing them to plough handles. And if work at aH price, 
even at the price of restraint, is to be the main object 
of famatic management, what advance have we made 
upon the jM'actice of these worthy agricoltorists? 

So ikr are we from objecting to agricultnral em- 
ployments for the insane, that in this respect we 
gratef^y subscribe ourselves as one of those who have 
derived instruction and encouragement from Mr. BilL 
Not in what he has done, but in what he has neglected, 
do we differ in principle from that gentleman. These 
ought he to have done and not have left the other 
undone. In his enthusiasm for employment he has 
neglected to abolish restraint: In his devotion to his 
duties as a public steward he has forgot^n the higher 
duties of the mental physician. 

He has mistaken the means for .the end, and he is 
actively engaged in disseminating among coun^ ma- 
gistrates error of the most infectious, the most per- 
nicious kind. Infectious because there is apparently 
nothing more dedrable than a well-administered es- 
tablishment appealing to the eye by its order and 
prosperity, and to the public selfishness by its effects 
in the diminution of mahitenance rates; pernicious 
because it ignores the highest duties of the physician 
in the medico-moral treatment of the mind diseased; 
because it retains the old abomination of mechanical 
restraint, and pushes the employment of the insane 
beyond its legitimate use as a remedy, to a mischievous 
extent as a source of income. 

If ^lis system becomes a popular one, magistrates, 
when looking out for persons to superintend their 
county asylums, will be apt to despise diplomas ob- 
tained in Pall Mall or Lincoln's Inn Fields, and will 
not without reason prefer a recommendation firom Mr. 
Pusey's Agricultural College at Cirencester. 

Of the asylum for the County of Bedford we have 
Httle to say. Its character is of such a nature, that its 
Visiting Justices are reasonably desirous to get rid 
of the existing institution altogether. The following 
passage occurs in the Report of the Medical Officers. 

" On the subject of restraint, we beg to say, that we 
have seen nothing to alter our opinions; and we feel 
assured that the so-called system of ** non-restraint " is 
fraught, and is likely to be fraught, with far greater 
evils than that of judicious restraint.** 

The Visiting Justices of this institution are under 
Mr. Hill's tutelage, and it is a matter of some con- 
gratulation that he will not have to instruct the 
medical officers in the use of restraint The Visiting 
Justices have recently advertised for a Superintendent 
at a salary which would be paltry, and even absurd, 
if offered for a man with any pretensions to skill as a 
physician, but which is quite commensurate with the 
duties of a fSum bailiff. Of course the justices know 
what they want, and the salary they offer proves then: 
consi8ten<^. 

If anything we have written should give Mr. HiU 
pain, we shall, on Uiat account, exceedingly regret the 
necessity which has compelled us to express, without 
fear or fiivor, our deep convictions. We greatly ad- 
mire Mr. Hill's enei^, his devotion to his work, and 



his many excellent qualities, and we earnestly trust 
that he may become a convert to the system of treating 
insanity which is now happily prevalent elsewhere 
throughout the kingdom. At one time we had hoped 
that the efficacy of the non-restraint system once proved 
and admitted, might, like the use of quinine in ague, or • 
colchicnm in gout, be safely left to its own merits. But 
we are now convinced that the advocates of that sys- 
tem are not destined to ei^y any long-continued 
repose. They must Hve, like the Dufoh residing below 
the level of ^e sea, in a state of constant watchf^ess 
against the beginnings of evil The use of restraint 
in the management of the insane is so easy, so tempt- 
ing, so accordant with many of our strongest motives 
of action, that we fear the time will never come, when 
the great principle of non-restraint will cease to need 
zealous guardians and stout defenders. The infringe- 
ment of such a principle ** is like the first running of 
waters** and imperatively demands the earliest and 
most earnest resistance. 



TRANSACTIONS of thb ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THB AeSOCIATION OF MbDIOAL OfFIOBBS OF 

Abtlums akd Hospitals for the Insaivb, held at 

FreemasoM^ Tavern, June 22iid; 1854. 
prbsbnt: 
Dr. Bbolbt, of the County Asylum for Mddlesex. 
Dr. BucKKiLL, of the County Asylum for Devon. 
Dr. Campbbll, of the County Asylum for Essex. 
Jas. Cobnwai l, Esq., of the Fairford Asylum. 
Dr. FooTB, of the County Asylum for Norfolk. 
Dr. KiBKMAK, of the County Asylum for Suffolk. 
Wm. Lbt, Esq., of the County Asylam for Oxford and 

Berks. 
Dr. SuTHEBLAND, of St. Lukc's Hospital, London. 
R. Stbvbns, Esq., of Ditto. 
Dr. Thubvam, of the County Asylum for Wilts. 
Dr. TuKB, of the Manor House, Qnswick. 
Dr. Forbes Wimslow, of Sussex House, Hammersmith 
Dr. Williams, of the County Asylum for Gloucester- 
shire. 

On the motion of Dr, Campbell, seconded by Dr, 
F, Winslowy Dr. Sutherland was reque-sted to take the 
Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
Secretary, Dr, WilUams, and confirmed. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Treasurer, Dr. 
Hiteh, expressing his inability to continue to discharge 
the duties of his office. 

Dr. Thamam moved, that '* in acoeptmg Dr. Hitch*s 
resignation, the best thanks of the Association are due 
to him, for his great services in the establishment and 
support of the Association, and in the discharge of his 
duties as Treasurer." 

Dr, Kirkman seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to unanimously. 

Dr, BuchUa moved, that ** Mr. Leif be appointed 
Treasurer.** The Members were well aware of that 
gentleman*s zeal for the welfare of their Association, 
and would feel that his acceptance of office would fur- 
ther promote its prosperity. 

Dr, Kirkman seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 
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Dr. Forbe$ WinMhw moYed, that Dr. Khrkman be 
i^pointed to the office of Auditor, vacant bj the la- 
mented death of Dr. Winde, Dr. Kirkman was one 
of the oldest Members and stannchest supporters of 
the Association. 

Dr, Tuke seconded the motion, which was carried 
nnanimouslj. 

The Secretary submitted, for Dr. Hitch^ the Trea- 
iorer's Report. The expenses of the present Meeting 
not being included, it shewed a balance in faror of the 
Association of £28. 16s. 9d The Report was sub- 
mitted to Dr, Kirkman for audit 

The Secretary stated, that he was entrusted with a 
message firom Mr, Commiswmer GaskeU to the Asso- 
ciation, expressing his regret that he was unable to 
attend the present Meeting, in consequence of not 
having observed the notice of it given in their JoumaL 

Dr, Tuke stated, that Dr. Omdly also regretted his 
ibsenoe> which, arose from the same cause as Mr. Gas- 
kell's, and it was determined by commim consent, that 
it will be advisable for the fature to give notice of 
Meetings, not oojly in the Journal of the Association, 
but also by circulars addressed to each Member. 

Nbw MKMBKRg. — Dr, Sutherland proposed, and Mr, 
L^y seconded, that Mr, Stevent of St. Lake*s Hospital, 
London, and Dr, ArHdge late of St Luke's, be ad- 
mitted Members of the Association. 

Dr, BuckmB proposed, and Dr. Thumam seconded, 
that Booth Eddison, Esq., Surgeon to the Nottingham 
Hospital, etc., be admitted a Member of the Associa- 
tion. 

A discussion arose whether the election should take 
place by ballot or by show of hands, and it was deter- 
mined, that on the present occasion the latter mode 
should be adopted. This point having been decided, 
the above gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

Dr, BuckniU moved, and Dr. Tuke seconded, "that 
the Chairman at the Annual Meeting should always 
be the President of tlie Association for the ensuing 
year.** Carried unanimously. 

Dr, Kirkman moved, and Mr, Ley seconded, that 
•• a List of the Members of the Association should be 
annually published in their JoumaL** Carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr, Ley moved, that ''a Committee be appointed 
for revising the Rules of the Association. The Com- 
mittee to consist of the Officers of the Association, 
namely, of the President, the Treasurer, the Editor of 
the Journal, the Auditor, and the Secretary, with 
power to add to their numbers. The Report of the 
Committee to be presented at the next Annual Meeting 
of the Association." 

The Rules of the Association had been framed many 
years ago, when it was not known how they would 
act Some of them had been found inexpedient, and 
had been departed from in practice. The Association 
now contained a far greaMt number of Members than 
it did when those Rules were made. The objects it 
emfaraeed were more extensive and important He 
looked upon the present period of the Association as 
one of transition to a more active and, vigorous state, 
and it would be necessary to adapt their Rules to their 
altered circumstances. y 

Dr, Thumam seconded the ibotion; he thought the 



revision of the Rules most necessary. The Rule for 
the election of Members was inexpedient, and if strictly 
conformed to would interfere with the prosperity of 
the Association, and diminish their finances. Carried 
unanimously. 

Dr, Forhei Winshw moved that, "for the foture no 
person should become a Member of the Association who 
was not proposed, seconded, and elected by ballot, at a 
General Meeting of the Association.** He would give 
up the point of the month*s notice required by the old 
rule. It had been stated, that the rule as it at present 
stood, had not been adhered to in practice, and that 
the practice had been, to permit the medical officers of 
ppbHc asylums and public hospitals for the insane, to 
join the Association without any other formality than 
a notice to the Secretary of their desire to do so; while 
the medical officers and prdprietors of private asylums 
were required to be electcwi at the meetings of the 
Association. He thought this distinction between two 
classes of medical men engaged in the same pursuit 
exceedingly objectionable ; and that justice required 
that all the Members of the Association should gain 
admittance at the same portal and in the same man- 
ner. 
. Mr. Cornwall seconded the motion. 

Dr. Thumam thought Dr, WintlowU motion in- 
formal. The rule for the admission of Members was a 
fundamental one in all societies ; the existing one was 
undoubtedly inconvenient, but he thought that it was 
not desirable for the present meeting to deal with it at 
once, and without the opportunity of due consider- 
ation; he therefore moved as an amendment, that ** the 
rule for admission of Members be submitted for revi- 
sion with the other Rules to the Conomittee appointed 
for that purpose.** 

Dr. BuckniU seconded the amendment 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and 
carried by a majority of seven to three. 

Dr, Thumam moved, that ** the commencement of 
the Association Year should be on the 1st of July, and . 
that the annual subscription of one guinea should be 
paid up to the 30th of June.** 

Dr. Campbell seconded. Carried unanimoudy. 

Dr. Campbell moved as instruction to the Com- 
mittee for revision of Rules, tliat ** any Member in 
arrcar of his subscription twelve months after the ter- 
mination of the year in which it is due, shall cease to 
be a Member of the Association.** 

Dr. Kirkman seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ley moved, that ** a Committee be appointed to 
watch proceedings taking place in Parliament, likely to 
affect the interests of Members of the Association, and 
of the institutions with which they were connected.** 

He observed that great dissatisfaction had been ex- 
pressed, that during the passing of the New Lunacy 
Acts through the Houses of Parliament last year, no 
measures had been taken by the Association to afford 
information, or in any way to aid the labors of those 
entrusted with the passing of these statutes; and al- 
though he was aware that several Members of the 
Association had given their active assistance as indi- 
viduals, it would have been much better if such in- 
formation had been tendered as coming fh>m tiie 
Association. Gentlemen would remember that a BiU 
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cfklled the Couitj Einaiicial Boards* Bill had seTeral 
times been before Parliament, and although it bad 
hitherto been rejected or withdrawn, it mnst be borne 
in mind that the GoYemment had conceded the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and had given their promiBe to intro- 
duce a similar measore. If that BUI as it originally 
stood became law, it would greatly interfere with the 
g^enunent of county lunatic asylums, and would be 
likely to cripple their utility. For these and other 
reasons he thought it was desirable that a Committee 
such as the one he. proposed should be appointed. 

Dr. BuckmU said, that Members were aware that 
the principles of the Bill referred to by the mover, and 
mainly advocated by Mr. Milner Qibson, was this, 
that those who paid taxes of any kind had the right to 
direct and to superintend the expenditure of those 
taxes. Now be would not undertake to deny, that 
this principle might be a sound one while applied to 
the granting and the supervision of the expenditure of 
the general taxes by the representatives of the tax- 
payers, lliough even here in times like the present 
the principle was but a theory. In county expend- 
iture it might be right to give the rate-prayers a voice 
in the expenditure of their money, when it was for 
purposes of mere utility, as in the erection of bridges, 
bufldings, etc But he must protest against the appli- 
cation of this doctrine wherever the interests of the 
insane poor were at stake. He need not remind gen- 
tlemen of the unutterable misery inflicted upon this class 
of sufferers, from motives of economy, so long as their 
care and maintenance was entrusted to parochial offi- 
cers, and to persons employed by them. The C17 of 
anguish tiien raised had been loud enough to bring 
relief in the several statutes which had been passed, 
entirely removing the insane poor from the control of 
those who were immediately interested in the econo- 
my of their maintenance. If the doctrine referred to 
was to be adopted as the principle of new legislation, 
as to the expenditure of county and local rates, it 
would be Hi^e to convert much of the Asylums' 
Act into a dead letter. It had been said that justices 
of the peace would continue to be the real governors 
of asylums and other public institutions ; the new 
legislation only interfering with tiiat business which was 
now done at the court of session; but he could not but 
believe that those who held the purse strings would 
always be the real masters. There was, strangely 
enough, both in the new and the old Asylums' Act,ii 
clause which would seem to have been dictated by the 
principle of Mr. Milner Gibson's Bill It was section 
129 of the new Act, section 82 of tlie old one. It pro- 
vided that, ** The Ckmncil of a borough giving notice to 
Secretary of State within six months of the passing of 
the Act, of intention to take upon itself the duties and 
powers imposed and conferred upon Justices of bo- 
rough, shall bo subject to and exercise such duties and 
powers, in erecting and providing asylums, &c. Mat- 
ters and things required by the Act to be done at 
meetings of Justices shall be done at meetings of 
Council, and notices required to be given to Clerk 
of the Peace shall be given to Town Clerk." 

Now the body of the statute throws all the duties 
and powers of providing for the insane poor of bo- 
roughs upon the justices. But this clause enables a 



body elected by the rate-payers from among them- 
selves, and resembling in its constitution no body in 
the counties except the boards of guardians, entirely 
to supersede the justices in making provisions for the 
care and maintenance of the insane poor. If the 
statute had contained a clause enabling the several 
boards of guardians in every county collectively to 
elect a committee to supersede the courts of quarter 
Sessions and the committees of Visiting Justices in the 
erection and government of county asylums, the wolf- 
ing of such a clause would have been precisely similar 
to the one in question. 

He was aware of instances in which the Town 
Councils of Boroughs had availed themselves of this 
clause to wrest the management of their insane poor 
from the hands of the Justices. He hoped he might 
never sec the management of the insane poor of coun- 
ties wrested from the hands of Justices of the Peace. 
As a rule, the latter were the most educated, the most 
humane, and the most disinterested men to be found in 
country districts, and were therefore the best fitted to 
carry out the humane intentions of recent legislation 
with regard to the insane poor. He believed that Mr. 
Milner Gibson's doctrine was entiraly fjEdladous, when 
applied to the control of expenditure on behalf of those 
suffering from the combined afflictions of insanity and 
poverty, and with whose well-being the interests of 
the Members of this Association were so closely 
identified. 

Between the ratepayer and the insane pauper the 
Legislature mnst be pressed to maintain a humane 
intelligent, and disinterested executive, anxious to do 
justice to both;, and, while maintaining a wise econ- 
omy, to avoid infringing upon any moans of cure, or 
sources of happiness, of which the poor lunatic is 
capable* He had much pleasure in seconding Mr. 
Ley's motion. 

The Chairman observed that, during the last session 
of Parliament, the whole weight of watching the lu- 
nacy biUs had fallen upon Dr. Forbes Winslow, who 
had devoted much time and trouble to that duty ; aad 
that any Committee named on the present motion 
would be very imperfoct, unless he was a member 
of it. 

Dr, Forbes Wmtlow said that he certainly had care- 
fully watclied the progress of the Private Asylum Bill 
through Parliament, and that he had used his influence 
to obtain various modifications of that measure. He 
was not, however, so conversant with the law as it 
related to public asylums, and he would wish to be 
associated m the Committee with gentlemen who had 
knowledge of that kind. 

The Chairman thought that the Committee would 
find it desirable to employ a Parliamentary agent, in 
ordor to give them notice of proceedings. 

The motion having been put, was carried unani- 
mously, and the folloMring gentlemen were appointed 
members of the Conmiittee: Dr. Sutherland, Mr. Ley, 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, Dr. Bucknill, Dr. Begley, and 
Dr. Kirkmon. 

Dr, BuckniU said he was desirous of obtaining the 
opinbn of the Association as to the feasibility of die 
Members co-operating with each other in the engage- 
ment and discharge of servants and attendants. The 
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new statute, by section 36, required that notice of the 
(Ii8mi88ft1 of anj attendant for misconduct should be 
gbren to the Commissioners of Lnnacj. The circular 
of the Commissianers states that ^ the object of this 
proTiaion is, by means of a central registrar, available 
for general purposes, to prevent improper persons from 
being employed in the care of the insane." Now, as 
the Commissioners did not, indeed could not, make 
known to all Superintendents the names of all persons 
io dismissed, and as Superintendents were not in the 
habit of applying to the Commissioners for informa- 
tion respecting persons seeking appointmenu as at- 
tendants in asylums, the good intentions of this clause 
were completely nullified. He therefore proposed that 
the meeting should adopt the following resolution: 

**That the Members of this Association pledge 
themselyes not to engage any attendant or servant 
who has been in service in any other asylum, unless 
they receive from the Superintendent of that asylum 
a character of the applicant sufficiently good to justify 
his or her engagement 

'*And they also undertake to afford to each other 
on application a ftiUand faithful account of the quali- 
fications and conduct of any attendants or servants 
who may have been under their control." 

Mr. Stevens thought the proposition of the most 
useful character, and had much pleasure in seconding 
it If adopted, it would tend greatly to fiu»litate 
duties which Superintendents generally found most 
responsible and difficult; but upon the successful dis- 
charge of which, the welfare of their institutions in a 
great degree depended. 

Dr, CampbeU thought the resolution would be a 
most useful one, if it only served to discourage and 
impede the practice which prevailed in some asylums, 
of permitting matrons and stewards to interfere in 
the engagement and discharge of servants and at- 
tendants. 

J)r. Hiw-ncm thought the resolution was somewhat 
too stringent, and would suggest the following modi- 
fication: that the words from " unless " to " engage- 
ment" be omitted, and that the Words *' without a 
character from the resident medical officer of that 
asylum " be substituted. 

Several other Members having spoken in fisivor of 
the resolution, 

Dr, Bucknill said he wished the resolution to be 
carried unanimously, and would adopt Dr, ThumanC» 
amendment 

The resolution was therefore put in the following 
termsi 

"That the Members of the Association pledge 
themselves not to engage any attendant or servant 
who has been in service in any other asylum, without 
a character from the Resident Medical Officer of that 
asylum. 

"And they also undertake to afford to each other, 
on application, a full and faithful account of the quali- 
fications and conduct of any attendants or servants 
who may have been under their control," — and wa3 
carried unanimously. 

Mr^Ley begged to state some particulars of a re- 
markable case which had recently been admitted into 
the Oxford and Berks Asylum. 



C. S., of the A division of the metropolitan police, 
was one of two policemen always on dnty at Windsor 
Castle. He assisted to extinguish the fire which oc- 
curred last autumn, and was for many hours very wet 
He subsequently had pains in the limbs, and was 
'easily fatigued. In January he had a distinct attack 
of fever and became delirious. Being a powerful man 
he was not easily managed. Neighbours were called 
in to assist a person who was said to have had expe- 
rience in the management of the insane. He resisted 
them and liberated himself from the strait waistcoat 
Then then tied him by the wrists and ancles by means 
of cords to the bedstead. In the morning the medical 
practitioner whom his wife had called to see him found 
him tied up in this manner, and ordered his imme- 
diate liberation. He was brought to the asylum at 
Littlemore with his wrists and ancles bleeding; the 
integuments having been cut through by the cords. 
The tendons of the left wrist sloughed from the 
amount of injury thus infficted. He is now conval- 
escent in mind. The wounds on the left wrist are noC 
yet healed. He has lost the use of the left hand en- 
tirely, and has but very imperfiect use of the thumb 
and fore finger of the right hand. Both arms are 
also contracted at the elbow. 

Mr, Ley then read a letter from Mr. Chatto, the li- 
brarian to the Boyal College of Surgeons, requesting 
members of the Association, who were Snperintendentf 
of asylums, to forward to him their annual reports, in 
order that a complete series of these documenu might 
be formed, and placed for reference in the Library of 
the College. 

He then referred to the occurrence of deaths by fire, 
and stated that, during the last season, there had been 
no less than six deaths of patients in the asylums of 
this country, from the accidental or suicidal burning 
of their clothing. He had implied to some of the 
Superintendents of the asylums in which these occur- 
rences had taken place, requesting to be informed Of 
the particulars, in order that they might be published 
in the Asylum JoumaL He had found that Superin- 
tendents were very reluctant that these misfortunes, 
and others of a similar kind, happening in their insti- 
tutions, should be made kuQwn; a reluctance which 
he deeply regretted, as it was opposed to the spirit of 
general improvement He was particulariy anxious 
respecting these deaths by fire, not only because he 
thought the large number which had recently occtkrred 
might be taken as an indication that the abolition of 
all forms of fire guards, and even of high fenders, 
which was now so fashionable, had been pushed with 
a rash haste, but also because the asylum under his 
own management was not fire-proof, and he felt con- 
siderable apprehension lest an accident like diose 
referred to might result, not only in the death of the 
individual, but in a more serious catastrophe. 

Dr, Bucknill submitted to the Meeting two new 
buckles or locks to fasten dresses or boots in patients 
who strip themselves. He referred briefly to the va- 
rious means which had been employed for that pur- 
pose: from the small padlock which had been used at 
Hanwell, when restraint was first aboUshed in that 
Institution, to the small screw button invented by Dr. 
PoweU. His friend. Dr. Begley, had stated objectioiis 
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to all these means; the screw battoD, which was the 
best of them, being too small for clumsy or benumbed 
fingers, and the screw wearing out He had accepted 
Dr. Begley's challenge to invent something better, and 
submitted to the Meeting a modification of the buckle 
used in a lady's bracelet: the spring being divided by 
two cuts into three parts, which acted independently 
of each other, so that unless they were all three pressed 
down simultaneously, the clasp would not be freed. 
This simultaneous pressure was made by the key 
through three openings in the face of the clasp. The 
operations of opening and closing were instantaneous. 
The other plan was a small spring lock not exceeding 
three-quarters of an inch square. The Members gene- 
rally preferred the clasp, as being more simple than 
the lock, and expressed opinions that it was a great 
improvement upon the means now in use. 

Dr. Foote exhibited two beautifully executed models 
of the liver of a patient, who had died in the Norfolk 
County Asylum, with that rare affection commonly 
called apoplexy of the liver. He also exhibited a 
portion of the organ itself. The patient, a man of 
middle age, was afflicted with epilepsy and moral 
insanity. Two months before his death, he suffered 
from oedema of the legs, with urine of a sp. gr. of 
1.014, amd containing a considerable qnantity of 
albumeik. Under appropriate treatment, his condi- 
tion improved ; but, in May last, he was seized with 
a series of epileptic fits, of which he died in thirty-one 
hours. 

The Post'Mortem Exctmination presented the fol- 
lowing appearances: 

Thorax, Heart. Affcer all the blood was washed 
out, and the pericardium removed, the heart weighed 
twenty-one ounces. Right ventricle much dihited, left 
ventricle much dilated and hypertrophied. The mi- 
tral valre admitted three fingers. Lungs much con- 
gested. 

Abdomen: covered with fat about two and half 
inches in thickness. The mesentery mnch loaded 
with fat. 

Liver : weighed four pounds seven ounces. On the 
upper surface of the right lobe it was very adherent to 
the diaphragm; the left lobe was free. 

On examining the liver after removal, a large firmly 
coagulated clot was found on the upper surface of the 
right lobe, situate beneath tjie peritoneal covering, 
extending over its anterior two -thirds, of a heart 
shaped form, and about seven inches by six in dia- 
meter superficial, almost resembb'ng in appearance a 
smaller liver placed on the right lobe. The left lobe 
was rather small 

On slicing the right lobe, the clot was found to be 
about one inch in thickness anteriorly, and gradually 
becoming thinner as it proceeded backwards. In the 
centre of the substance of the liver were two or three 
other clots, smaller in size, which, however, were con- 
nected with the larger clot, situated on the periphery. 
The substance of the liver was pale. 

Around the latter clots was a substance looking 
like tubercle, and which, upon microscopic examina- 
tioo, was found to be fat 

The Kidneys when cut, showed a very thin cortical 
substance, having a yellowish, fatty, or albuminous 



appearance, which extended also to the interpyra- 
midal substance. Weight of left, five; right, five and 
quarter ounces. 

The stomach was empty. 

Apoplexy of the Liver. — ^Ha^-ing examined various 
authors who treat on the pathological anatomy of the 
liver, I have been unable to find this disease described 
except in Rokatansky, who says, " Apoplexy of the 
liver is a very rare occurrence; it results from con- 
gestion which has rapidly attained a very high degree, 
and undoubtedly commences in capillary haemorrhage; 
an apoplectic spot is thus caused, which may enlarge 
and induce a rupture of the vessels. According to the 
seat of the hoemorrhage we find two varieties, viz. 
peripheral and deep-seated hoemorrhage ; both may 
occur, however, simultaneously. In the former the 
hepatic peritoneum, especially that investing the con- 
vex surface of the right lobe, is detached in a varying 
extent, and underneath it is found fluid or coagulated 
blood, to a larger or smaller amount 

" These hoemorrhages occur chiefly in infants, as a 
consequence of impeded respiration and pulmonary 
circulation, from suflbcative catarrh. The hepatic 
peritoneum may become ruptured, and thus cause an 
effusion of blood into the abdominal cavity. 

" The liver is in a state of permanent congestive 
tumefaction, and being over charged with blood, pre- 
sents a dark red colour, and looseness of texture. 
We are reminded by these effusions of the analogous 
bleedings in the cranium, accompanied by a de- 
tachment of either the pericranium or the dura mater, 
which constitute the so-called thrombus, or cephaloe- 
matoma. 

** In the second variety, apoplectic spots of various 
forms and sizes are found in the parenchyma; there 
are in general several of them dispersed through the 
organ. This variety is found more frequently in 
adults than the former, but the two may take place at 
the same time.** The case presented to the attention 
of the Society presents this combination. 

Dr. Bucknill observed, that the i>ortion8 of the liver 
not implicated in the sanguineous effusion, appeared 
to be in an early stage of fatty degeneration. The 
albumimous condition of the urine, dependant upon 
organic change of the kidney, was, according to his 
experience, a very unfreqncnt condition in insane 
patients ; and Dr. Blackall, of Exeter, one of the 
earliest investigators into the pathology of dropsy, and 
for many years a physician to a Iiospital for the insane, 
had made the same o))servation. Perhaps Dr. Suther- 
land, who had paid so much attention to the state of 
the urine in insanity, would be able to give them 
information on this subject. 

Dr. Sutherland said, that, according to his expe- 
rience, albuminuria was very rare an^ongst the insane, 
although, in the wards of St Luke's, it did occasion- 
ally present itself. 

Dr, Foote also exhibited a larynx, with the adjoin- 
ing parts, taken from a patient who had suffered from 
chronic cough, and who had died suddenly in a con- 
vulsive fit (the second ho had experienced), with 
symptoms of apnroa. The necroscopical examination 
presented the following conditions. . 

The cartilages of the larynx cxfemally were dense 
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and inelastic. The epiglottis was shortened, con- 
torted, and thickened, its free edges incnnred and par- 
tially approximated. The soft tissues around the ary- 
toenoid cartilages were thickened and approximated, the 
upper comua of thyroids about seven-eighths of an 
inch apart, the wh(4e of the cartilages unyielding and 
almost bony. All the soft parts of the pharynx and 
upper part of the oesophagus were thickened. True 
chorda rocales not thickened or swollen, mucus mem- 
brane of trachea and the larynx a little reddened. 
Uvula and tonsils a little red and swollen. 

The whole effect of the thickening of soft parts 
when first noticed was to close in a great measure the 
upper opening of larynx, and the thickening of mu- 
cous membrane of the epiglottis, appeared partly 
chronic and partly recent The case was thought to 
be interesting, from its bearing upon the question 
of Tracheotomy in convidsive affections. 

Dr. BuckniU read a letter from Dr. Macintosh, of 
the Glasgow Royal Lunatic Asylum, respecting the 
establishment of a branch Association in Scotland, and 
moved that ''It is desirable that a branch of this 
Association should be formed in Scotland, and that 
the Secretary do communicate with the Superin- 
tendents of Uie Scotch asylums for that purpose." 

This motion was duly seconded, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Dr. BuckniU then being called upon to make any 
statement respecting the Journal of the Association, 
said, that he had little to communicate which the 
Members did not already know. They must judge 
for themselves of the literary success which had at- 
tended the undertaking which they had entrusted to 
his care. From numerous letters he had received 
from Members of the Association, he felt that, in a 
literary point of view, the Journal had given complete 
satisfaction. If he were tempted to make the slightest 
complaint that he had not boen well supported, the 
number of original papers from different members of 
this Association, which the Journal already contained, 
would at once refute him. He trusted that the Mem- 
bers would continue to supply him with similar com- 
municatidns in increasing numbers, and that they 
would bear in mind Dr. Conolly's remarks when, at . 
the Oxford Meeting, they determined to establish the 
Journal, that the case books of asylums contained an 
unworked mine of golden wealth, which it was their 
duty to make productive for the public good. He 
trusted to their active co-operation in opening the 
veins of this treasure. He must not forget to mention 
that, having applied to his friend Mr. Ley for a paper, 
he had received in return a bank note for £5. In a 
financial point of view, he must tell them, what they 
were no doubt well prepared to hear, that the Journal 
was not a remunerative investment It was, in fact, 
addressed to a very limited audience, and the sale was 
therefore not likely to be extensive. They could only 
hope to extend its sale by rendering it more generally 
attractive, and consequently less professional, and less 
special. This result he did not think they would 
desire to see effected, and he felt well satisfied in 
pursuing the useful and unambitious course in which 
they had set out He felt sure that Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low "would acknowledge that their Journal y^BS con- 



ducted in no spirit of 'rivalry to his own excellent 
publication; but, on the contrary, he hoped that the 
two might even extend the usefrdness of each other. 

The Associations of public officers of asylums for 
the insane had long supported Journals devoted Co 
their specialty both in France and America— (Dr. 
Sutherland, and Germany) — he had forgotten Ger- 
many; and he trusted that they experienced some 
satisfaction in no longer lagging behind the oth^ 
civilized nations in this respect 

Dr. ForbeM Winslow spoke of the Amflum Journal 
m the most handsome manner. He did not consider 
it a rival of the Payehologieal, and he begged to move 
that " The best thimks of this Association be given to 
Dr. Bucknill, for the manner in which he has con- 
ducted the Asylum Journal.** 

Dr. Begley seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Dr. Thumam moved, "That the balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer, at the end of the present 
year, after the pa3rment of the debts owing by the 
Society, be handed over to Dr. BuckniU, on account 
of the expenses incurred by him in condmcting the 
Asylum Journal Dr. Bnckniirs accounts to bo for- 
warded to the Treasurer, and duly audited.** 

Dr. Forbes Wintlow seconded the modoQ, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Williams read a letter from Dr. Hitchman, re- 
gretting his inability to leave Afichelover to attend die 
present Meeting, and suggesting that the* Annual 
Meeting of the Association should always be held 
at the same time and place as that of the Medical 
Provincial Association. 

A discussion took place on Dr. Hifchman*s sugges- 
tion, in which several members joined. It appeared 
to be the general opinion that it would be more 
convenient to hold Uie Annual Meeting always in 
London; but that, whenever the Medical Provincial 
Association Meeting took place in a neighbourhood 
possessing attractions to men engaged in the treatment 
of insanity, an additional Meeting of this Association 
might take place concurrently with it With this 
expression of opinion, the Meeting left the subject to 
the consideration of the Committee appointed for the 
revision of the rules. 

Dr. Sutherland having vacated the chair, tt was 
taken by Dr. Campbell, 

Dr. Begley moved, "That the best thanks of this 
Association be given to Dr. Sutherland for the man- 
ner in which he has presided over this Meeting.'* 

Dr. Kirkman seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried unanimously; and the Meeting separated. 

The Members afterwards dined together, and -spent 
a most agreeable evening. 



The New Asylum for the Middle Classes at Colon HiU, 
near Stafford. 

This institution is at length open for the reception 
of patients under the superintendence of Dr. Hewsoo, 
late of Salisbury. Mr. Wilkes, the Superintendent of 
the neighbouring County- Asyhim, to whose public 
spirit and indefJEitigable exertions di$ nndertaldng cmes ^ 
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its origin and sacoessAil completion, having in the mo6t 
noUe and disinterested manner declined the honor of 
its management 

We reserre to a fotore opportunity the discussion of 
the only qnestionahle principle involved in the foun- 
dation of this and other similar establishments, Aat, in 
£m^ which makes it to a certain extent a trading spe- 
cnladon, and which contemplates deriving the sources 
of charity for the insane poor, from a profitable invest- 
ment in medical science and ap|diiances in treating the 
mental diseases of the rich. We believe this principle 
to be an nnsoand and dangerons one; and we earnestly 
hope that the patrons and managers of the new asylnm 
win in the course of a few years be enabled to derive 
f^ds suflkient for its support from sources less open 
to objection. The principle referred to might be ap- 
I^ied to other diseases besides those of the brain, and 
would, if carried out, tend to convert the medical 
profeeaion into an army of stipendiaries. 

We are glad to observe that the real object of the 
new institution at Coton Hill is to afford relief in 
mental sickness to that dass which intervenes between 
the rich and the absolutely poor: those who earn a 
good livelihood and maintain a fair position so long as 
the &culties of mind and body are sound and healthy 
and ready- to answer to the calls for exerticm, which the 
exigencies of life make upon them; those whose capital 
is in the toil of the brain and the cunning of the 
skilful hand, but who are plunged into destitution, 
which to them and to their families is felt to be dis- 
grace, when they are overtaken by prolonged and 
serious illness. 

** The rich, when insanity falls upon them, are sur- 
rounded with all the care that wealth can command 
or sympathy suggest; the poor can apply to the parish 
and be received into a county asylum, but the class 
between the rich and the poor suffer without resources 
and often long unknown. All the prolonged pains 
and griefe of concealed poverty beset and torture them, 
and no relief presents itself until they have wholly 
fallen into the rank of paupers.*' — British and Foreign 
Medical Beview, No. 37. 

For this class of patients it is that ** the institution 
is primarily intended,** and their "admission will be 
secured to the fullest extent compatible with the suc- 
cess of the undertaking.*' We sincerely hope that no 
long time will elapse ere the bequests and subscriptions 
of the benevolent will enable the managers to devote 
the institution entirely to this class, and to dispense 
with that objectionable source of income, ** the excess 
of payments imposed on the more affluent.** 

The committee have taken as a model in principle, 
though not perhi^ in management, the asylum near 
Oxford founded by the munificence of Dr. Wameford. 
In which, of 536 patients admitted from its opening in 
1826 to the dose of 1847, 21 were clergymen, 71 of 
other professions, 34 wives and children of professional 
men, 84 fiinners, their wives and children, 219 trades- 
men, their wives and children, 107 servants, either 
domestic or in husbandry, but not chargeable. 

The Staffordshire Gkneral Lunatic Asylum has al- 
ways contained a considerable number of opulent 
patients and of patients belonging to the charitable 
dass. It having, however, become necessAiy to pro- 



vide additional accommodation for the pauper lunatics 
of the county, it was determined to devote the whole 
of this asylum to the pauper lunatics, and to provide a 
new building for the rich patients and those who were 
not chargeable. A most successful public meeting to 
promote this object was held at Stafford on the 27th of 
November, 1851. Thirty acres of land admirably 
suited for llie purpose, and within half a mile of ibe 
old asylum, were purchased as a site, plans for a build- 
ing to accommodate a hundred patients were obtained, 
and the building was forthwith commenced. 

The structure, which will add greatly to the fieune 
of Messrs. Fuljames and Waller, of Gloucester, fhmi 
whose designs and under whose management it has 
been erected, and who have designed and arranged 
similar struct ur es at Abergavenny and Denbigh. It is 
in the beautifbl Gothic style of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth ccntuiy, so eminently suited, 
from the rich variety of outline which it affords, fbr 
an open site such as Ckiton Hill, and the effect of 
the design, relieved by rich successions of light and 
diade, produced by projecting gables, bay windows, and 
elegant towers and chimneys, affords the highest tes- 
timony to the taste of the architects as the thoroughly 
excellent execution of all the works furnishes to their 
practical skill. Looking at the building firom the 
south, that is, from the Trent Valley Bailway or the 
Uttoxeter road, the spectator will observe a long cen- 
tra] range of buildings extending fh>m west to east, 
to the length of two hundred and forty feet, flanked at 
either extremity by two wings which project in fVont, 
and serve to enclose three sides of a quadrangle, in the 
centre of which is a fountain. The view here described 
is the prindpal fVont, and in the centre is the front 
entrance, over which is a piece of beautiful scroll 
work inscribed, "Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.** Immediately over this doorway 
is a very elegant octagonal bell turret, surmounted by 
carved pinnacles. At the end of each wing are 
grounds appropriated to the patients of the highest 
class, enclosed with pierced stone work. To the left 
of the observer, that is, nearly opposite the extremity 
of the west wing, there is now in the course of com- 
pletion a beautiful little church, consisting of a nave 
and chancel, with a total length of seventy-eight feet, 
and the ground gradually slopes to the road, where 
there is a very handsome lodge by the entrance gate. 
Hie church will be one of the most pleasing features 
connected with the establishment, not merdy on ac- 
count of its architectural beauty and the fine effect it 
will give to the landscape, but as an agreeable proof 
that the patients are to partidpate in the benefit of 
those Christian ordinances which are so well calculated 
to afford solace and repose to disqieted minds.. Pro- 
ceeding along the Uttoxeter road towards Stafford, a 
view is obtained of the west facade, which is a precise 
counterpart of the eastern. On that side will be seen a 
square tower, and rising from the comer of it, a small 
octagonal turret, which serves as an extraction shaft 
for the ventilating fines, an apt illustration of the 
fiicility afforded by Gothic architecture of rendering 
those features which are necessary for domestic con- 
venience, as chimneys, windows, ftc, the most striking 
ornaments. A simOar tower is connected with the 
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east wing of the bnildlDg. An elegant shaft* rising to 
the height of ninety feet, and exactly opposite the 
bell torret in the south front before referred to, re- 
ceives the flues from the cooking and washing oflSces, 
which project from the back of the central range. The 
other servants* apartments occupy the basement From 
the west facade the ground slopes considerably, and is 
enclosed in a similar manner to the grounds to the 
south by pierced stone work, and is laid out in a very 
tasteful manner. The whole length of these eastern 
and western wings is two hundred and three fbet. 
The aggregate length, measuring from 'east to west 
orer the two wings and along the central range, is 
three hundred and twenty-six feet ; and the whole 
building, with the pleasure grounds and kitchen gar- 
dens, covers an area of nearly nine acres. The ma- 
terial employed in the erection of the building is 
bricks made <m the spot, and rendered pale (similar to 
bricks commonly employed in buildings in London) 
by mixing chalk with the clay; and the dressings are 
of Bath stone, a nuiterial highly famed for its beautiful 
architectural effect, and which is likely, we should 
imagine, from the fine specimen this building affords 
of its adaptation to architectural purposes, to be more 
generally used in this neighbourhood. Although the 
cost of carriage renders it much more expensive, in the 
first instance, than stone obtained in the district, the 
ease with which it can be worked, makes it scarcely, 
if at all, more costly than the best Staffordshire stone. 
When first quarried it is so soft that it can be cut with 
saws similar to those employed by carpenters; and cir- 
cular saws worked by steam power have been used by 
Messrs. Fulljames and Waller for the purpose. The 
pierced stonework, which encloses the terraces, was 
thus cut; and the blocks so removed have been em- 
ployed in the erection of the chapel But however 
readily this stcme yields whep new, to the workmen's 
tools, by exposure to the atmosphere it becomes 
exceedingly hard, never vegetates, and is impervious 
to wet. 

The western portion of the building, that nearest 
Stafford, is appropriated to female patients— the cast- 
em to men. The apartments for the accommodation 
of the patients look either into the open country to the 
east and west or into the quadrangle in front At the 
south extremity of each wing (that is, to the front) 
two suites of apartments are provided for the highest 
class of inmates. Each consists of a drawing room, 
lighted by a large bay window, 16 feet long and 11 
feet wide, exclusive of the recess formed by the win- 
dow, and a bed-room of the size above given, without 
the recess in the bay. Between these two rooms is an 
attendant's room, and a small corridor passing in front 
of the. attendant's room, connects the patients bed- 
room and sitting-roonL A bath-room and closet are 
attached to these suites of apartments, and the whole 
is separated from the rest of the building by a double 
partition across the corridor, and a separate door 
affords access to the grounds allotted to these patients. 
These rooms, and the whole of the first floor, are 12 
feet 4 inches high. The corridors are well lighted, 
The ceilings are composed of iron beams, covered 
with concrete 6 inches thick, securing to a yeiy great 
extent that safety from fire which arched ceilings af- 



ford. The window sashes are of wrought iron, and, 
by an ingenious contrivance, are self-fastening, and 
can only be opened by the attendant's key. The doors 
are of pitch pine, varnished; and it may be remarked 
that, except in the servants' apartments, there is no 
painted woodwork whatever in the building. The 
doors have been hung by an ingenious eoAtrivance: 
the hinge, instead of being an unsi^tly projection, 
forms a part of the bead whidi runs round the edge 
of the door lining, andaffbrds the additional advantage 
of enabling the door to shut completely back. The 
whole of the rooms, and the corridors, are skirted 
with Keene's cement The furniture in the sitting 
rooms is of oak, that in the bed-rooms is of Urch, 
stained by a peculiar process by Messrs. Cooke, of 
Warwick; and it is a striking proof of what can be 
done with common materials, that a sur&ce of the 
most beautiful polish and the richest shades is here |»o- 
duced from a wood commonly applied to making or- 
dinary posts and rail?. Passing through the double 
partition, which contains a ** hoist" for raising the food 
conveyed by a railway, in the basement story, we 
enter the apartments of the ordinary first-class pa- 
tients. The bed-rocnns are IS feet by 8 feet, and an 
apartment is provided for an attendant in each ward. 
.These inmates have no private sitting-room, but have 
in common a dining-room, 25 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, opening by wide folding-doors, by which means 
the two rooms can be connected into one. On the 
male patients' side is a billiard room. The ceil- 
ings are open, and the woodwork stained in imitation 
of oak. Each ward is provided with a bath-room 
and closets. Extending towards the back are the 
apartments for the second-class patients, consisting of 
bed-rooms, with attendant's room, a general dining- 
room, equal in size to the dining-room for the first- 
class patients, bath-room and closet At the extre- 
mity of each wing are rooms for refractory patients, 
consisting of a dining-room 16 feet square, and single 
rooms, 10 feet long and 9 feet in width. The walls 
and floors of these rooms are to be padded. Hie 
doors are self-fastening, and can only be opened from 
the outside; they are provided with inspection plates. 
An additional door serves to deaden the noise a patient 
in this unfortunate state may make, it is also completely 
excluded from the other apartments by other double 
doors, which open from the main corridor into the 
refractory ward. Distinct grounds for exercise are 
pro\4ded for this class of patients. An arrangement of 
bed-rooms, bath- rooms, etc, of precisely similar char- 
acter, prevails on the firstf floor, where, above the 
dining and billiard-room for first-class patients, are a 
drawing room and library, corresponding in size with 
the rooms below. In the centre of the building, 
on the first-floor, is a room 36 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, lighted with three large windows, with an open 
Grothic ceiling, richly carved, which will answer the 
double purpose of a committee room and an assembly 
room, where patients of both sexes may occasionally 
meet, and enjoy in conunon social entertunments. 
Above the first-floor, in the higher portions of the build- 
ing, are attics, containing bed-rooms for second-class 
patients. The central apartments are appropriated to 
the superintendent's and matron's apartments, and a 
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beaatiM carred oak staircase rises opposite the en- 
timnce door. Hie arrangements for warming and Ten- 
tiktion are Terj complete. A double line of iron pipes, 
heated by steam, passes along a large flue, into which 
Htd external air is admitted ; and these fines, passing 
by the side <^ eadi room, the air warmed bj the steam 
pipes enters the rooms through a perforated plate at the 
bottom of the wall, which can be dosed to any extent 
desired. At the top of the room a similar perforated 
plate opens into a flue for conveying away the fonl air, 
and this fine terminates in one of the octagonal shafts 
before described. By these means a current of air 
will constantly be passing through each apartment 
The fines, through which the steam pipes pass, are 
equally adapted for conveying cold air in summer. 

It is a gratifying fact that, although the cost of the 
land and the building will amount to upwards of 
•£30,000, a very large part of that- sum has been 
already raised. A debt of about £5,000, however, 
stin remains, and will, be likely to impede the opera- 
tion of the institution so far as it relates to those patients 
whose friends may be unable to pay at a rate fully remu- 
nerative for ihb expenses incurred in their maintenance. 
This would be a matter of the deepest regret. It is to 
be hoped that Ae same public spirit which has so &r 
provided the means for the establishment of this noble 
instkntion will not fail speedily to remove this remaining 
dog to its benefleent operation. The committee would 
be greatly assisted in their endeavours if the annual 
subscriptions were increased in amount 

They would also be happy to receive gifts of books 
for the libraries, and musical instruments for the use 
of the inmates. 

The new institution commences operations with 
firom fifty to sixty patients transferred firom the old 
asylum. We heartily wish the asylum complete suo- 
oees in the development of its charitable object 



On A« Medieo-Moral Treatment of the /nsaiie, by Db. 
H. Van Lbeuwbk, u.i>,j formerly Physician to the 
Aeyittm at Meerenberg, North HoOand, 



** Ce qm eet maiade chez V aliini, ee fC est en rigU 
ginirah, ni le corps seulement, ni seulement t 6me ou 
f esprit ou la raison hmnaine ; mats <^estf hamme pris 
dans taut f ensemble admirable mais compliquiy de sesfa- 
eultis physiques, intelkctudles et morales; c* est V homme 
entier, pris comme individu,**—J)r, H. Van Leuween, 
Ikqjport sur la Fondation, jpe. 



The principal aims of the medical and the moral 
treatment of Uie insane, and their relative value in the 
cure of Insanity, have of late been very differently 
estimated. It has been said, that in evexy case of In- 
sanity the medical treatment is equally essential with 
the moral treatment, and ought to stand in juxtaposi- 
tion with the latter. The most essential aim of the 
moral treatment has been thought by some dergymen 
to be a ^liritual one, insanity being *'one of the curses 
imposed by the wrath of the Almighty on His people 
for their sins." By the modem philosophers and many 



psychological physicians, adhering to the dualistical 
theory on matter and mind, it is considered to be a 
psychical or psychological one, intended to operate 
upon the mind as upon an instrument or organ, while 
the target of the medical treatment would be the body 
alone. One is induced to believe firom the following 
passage, that Dr. Forbes Wiaslow considers the moral 
treatment more exdusivdy an intellectual or syllogi^ 
tical method of cure, operating by th^ faculties of the 
human understanding upon the mind. ** If the mind 
be the instrument," says Dr. F. W.,t ** upon which we 
are to operate, in carrying out any systematic plan of 
moral treatment, if it be the duty of the physician 
perseveringly to combat with ddnsions and halhid- 
nations, and to substitute for them correct and healthy 
impressions; to strengthen these impressions by judi- 
cious and repeated repetitions; remove perverted trains 
of reasoning, replace them by correct inductions, and 
give them the power and influence of habit and frequent 
association, — how, I ask, can he make any progpiess in 
this mode of treatment, so long as he is ignorant of the 
material with which he is to work, — in fact, with the 
faculties of the human understanding? " From this 
passage one would infer, that mental disease and intd- 
lectuid disease are to be considered synonymous. But 
this accOTiplished physician ihust acknowledge that 
mental disease may much more correctly, although 
not exdusivdy, be considered as s3monynions with 
moral disease, and he will certainly agree with tiie 
practical description of the Ck>mmis8ioners in Lunacy, 
who, in then* interesting Report of 1847 to the Lord 
Chancellor, stated: ''the moral treatment of Insanity 
comprehends all those means which, by operating on 
the feelings and habits, exert a salutary influence, and 
tend to restore them to a sound and natural state." 
An eminent French author describes in the same way 
the most essential aim of the monl treatment thus: 
"Ici il ne 8* agit pas de oes consolations banales, qu' 
on prodique si souvent comme des formules tout ap- 
prises; mais Men de 1' art fort difficile de combatdie 
les passions par les passions, en opposant anx pen- 
chants d^sordonn^s, emport^s, videux, des inclinations 
plus tranquilles, des penchants mdlleurs, en substi- 
tuent d' autres id6es k celles, qui font le touiment des 
malades." 

Experience however has now suffidently established, 
that ndther in private practice, nor in ordinary hospi- 
tals for general disease, this excellent prescription of 
moral treatment of the insane can be carried out satis- 
factorily. The individual moral treatment does not in- 
fluence the insane properly as social beings, and it is 
the characteristic of proper asylums for tiie insane, that 
by their social and home-like arrangements they alone 
can realize that modem system iriiich the French 
oit^nifte have called the 'general moral treatment,' and 
which I would suggest to call tiie ' medico-moral treat- 
ment of the insane.' Again, some important peculiar 
hygienic measures are found to constitute an insepara- 
ble and essential part of the medico-moral treatment 
In many cases it is impossible to say whether the well 
known benefits of rural life, of agricultural employ- 
ment, etc, are to be ascribed more to their moral or to 
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their general hygienic inflaence. In order therefore 
to complete uKnre satisfactorily the last giren general 
description of the moral treatment of insane, it seems 
to me usefdl to compare the characteristics of the 
means of core in medical hospitals for general disease 
with those essentially peculiar to lunatic asylums. We 
thus find that, while the medical treatment of ordinaiy 
diseases, and also of insanity, consists in '* an indiridual 
administration of pharmaceutical, surgical, and diet- 
etical means, accompanied by some general hygienic 
measures,** The medico-moral treatment of the insane 
on the contrary requires **a proper combination of 
peculiar pharmaceutical, hygienic, moral, and social 
means, fitted to operate on the general bodily health 
of the insane, and to improve their moral condition by 
acting upon the feelings, affections, habits, and inclina- 
tions. 

From this general description of the moral treat- 
ment of the insane, drawn firom experience, it seems 
that the most essential aim of any systematic plan 
is neither an exclusiTe medical one nor an exclu- 
siTe psychological one, intended to operate upon the 
mind as upon an instrument; but that it is a much 
more comprehensiye, a true anthropological one, ope- 
rating upon man as an ituUviduwn, that is indivisible 
or inseparable in two heterogeneous portions, body 
and soul. 

To illustrate this sentence, it may be here observed, 
that, although in the medical treatment we cannot 
overlook entirely the more or less morbid condition of 
the human organism taken as a whole, yet here we 
aim at making a special pathological diagnosis; we 
kwk out lor some peculiar organ as the principal seat 
of the disease, and we aim to detect in this organ a 
morbid condition of a peculiar nature as the cause of 
the symptcmis, and a guide in the administration of 
pharmaceutical and other remedies. In the medical 
treatment we always desire to refer the influence of 
our drugs as much as possible to some part of the 
brain or the nervous system. In the medico-moral 
treatment, on the contrary, we do not look out for any 
particular organ as the seat of insanity, nor ought we 
to pretend to operate directly upon the mind or soul 
of the suflbrers; but here we aim at making an an thro- 
poiogicod diagnosis, we study the patient as a unity, 
as an individuum, in all his physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social relations, such as he is bom from 
his parents, iix>m whom he often has derived various 
resemblances or family-likenesses, (hereditary pre- 
dispositions,) and such as he has been modified or 
transformed for the better or the worse by the sub- 
sequent circumstances of life, by the place where 
he has lived, the air he has inhaled, by the de- 
velopement of sex and age, by physical, moral, and 
social education, by habits of living, the examples he 
has imitated, the society in which he has moved, the 
diseases which have befallen him, the social condition 
he has chosen, in short by the wisdom or want of 
wisdom with which he has made his way through life! 
All our general principles of the medico-moral treat- 
ment, those which guide in the construction of lunatic 
asylums, and those upon which the general manage- 
ment of asylums depends, may be said to have been 
derived from our increasing anthropological knowledge 



of the insane, as regards, Ist, their moral and tocial 
condition, whether, for instance, capable of employ- 
ment or not, whether dangerous to odien or to theoi- 
selves or not, etc.; and 2nd, as regards their bodily 
and intellectual infirmity, whether completelj helplev 
or aUe to help themselves, whether aooessible to rea- 
soning or not, etc 

In the classification of asylums, in the system and 
choice of various employments and amnsements, etc, 
we everywhere find things carried on, not so much on 
principles dictated a priori by psychological studies 
and by acquaintance with the fiiculties of the human 
understanding, but rather by that experience whidi 
is acquired by looking upon insanity as principally a 
disease of man as a moral being. 

Equally it may be regarded as tfn important pru- 
tical result of the biographical and anthropological 
researches of the present day, that we distingnish 
between moral insanity and intellectual insanity; that 
we recognise insanity not only by delirium or un- 
syllogistical reasoning, but by the actions and deeds 
of the insane, by then: habits and want of common 
sense, and by the want of that hannonioos development 
of the of the bodily, moral, and intellectual faaildes, 
upon which our moral freedom as individuals and as 
members of society, is grounded; for while as patholo- 
gists and psychologists, guided by the theory that m- 
sanity is a disease of the inteUeet, we are continually 
striving to unravel the physical nature of insanity as a 
disease of the brain and nervous system, the medico- 
moral treament has taught us long since that the moral 
nature of insanity, viz, its most general and essential 
character'is moral weakness, want of moral energy and 
self-control, or in other words, a slavery of man to his 
natural instincts and inclinations, to disordered pro- 
pensities,' bad habits, passions, hallucinations, etc, in 
fact the loss of his power of self-government and 
moral liberty. 

To doubt whether the effects of this moral weak- 
ness, for instance, the habit of abusing the use of 
alcoholics ; intoxication (whicli is, as already the old 
Greek expressed it so well, a /uuaM funprn,) may be 
cured or i*elieved by physical or pharmaceutical means, 
would be to doubt whether sleep and opiates can 
restore the intoxicated. When ft^uent intoxication 
produces at last delirittm tremens^ medical treatment 
is more beneficial than any regular medico-mond 
treatments But deUrium tremens, and all the symp- 
toms of any specific or ** non-specific action of the 
hemispherical ganglia, ranging from irritation, passive 
and active congestion, up to positive and unmistake- 
able infl;immatory action,** found in the bodies of 
drunkards and other insane, or observed during life, 
are stgain the effects, the consequences of that moral 
weakness, which is the first and most essental symp- 
tom, the root of all insanity. A radical cure of in- 
sanity, of bad habits and irclinations, etc, must 
therefore not be expected from an exclusively medical 
treatment While the pure medical treatment of 
insanity may be considered as applicable only to, per- 
haps, thirty or forty per cent, of cases, the medico- 
moral or anthropological treatment of insane always 
constitutes the true radical indication in every case of 
insanity. By a judicious combination of medical and 
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moral remedies, whenever possible, perhaps seventj 
per cent of cases maj be obtained in cases of recent 
insanity. Of course ezdnding from the computation 
all cases wherein the hope of core is forbidden by 
^ilepsy, paralysis, organic disease, or other well 
recognized indications. 



EsKqf <m the Ckus^ficatUm of Mental AUenatum^ hg 
Db. BC Bailulbobr, Phifikian to Sa^trUrtf Pc^ 
rt», being the Introductory Lecture for the Summer 
1854, communicated byJ.H Blount, ilb. Londin^ 
etc. 

Gentlemen, It is my intention to give you in this 
onr introductory lecture, an exposition of the dassifi- 
tion (^insanity. I shall endeavour to make it as prac- 
tical as possible, and so to furnish you with a method 
which may serve to guide you in your relations with 
your patients ; and in order to be the more certain of 
its application, we will endeavour to prove it, by 
examination of patients after the lecture. 

If, as you already know, pathological classifications 
are in general so very difficult, how much more so must 
Uiey be in those mental diseases, so varied, so change- 
able, so subject, as all the neuroses are, to a thousand 
sudden and successive transformations. The alienist 
physicians, whose especial study, besides their amour 
propre, has led them to attempt to classify these dis- 
eases, have mostly started from a psychological point 
of view, and have thence formed their dassification, 
upcm an examination of the elementary lesions of the 
intelligence. 

Theoretically speaking, these classifications have 
doubtless their value and their merits, but do they 
equally] answer any clinical purpose ? I doubt it 
First, they are of difficult application to the patient, 
then, in order to use them, they must be regarded 
from the same points of view, and with the eyes of 
their authors. 

Permit me to give you an example of the difficulty 
of their application : six months ago the question of the 
classification of insanity was mooted in an assembly 
unquestionably most competent to judge in the matter. 
The Medico-psychological Society, the one of which I 
speak, consists of members all more or less occupied 
with the study <^ mental disease ; I had to discuss a 
classification viii&ch had been proposed some time ago, 
by Mons. Delasiauve, in which mental diseases are 
divided into inteUectuai or general, and into senti- 
mental or partial Now the only objection which I 
had to offer to this apparently so simple a classification 
was this. In the first rank of intellectual alienation, 1 
said, yon have placed mania ; but compare this with 
the definition of the celebrated and justly esteemed 
professor, Mons. Guislain, •* It is,** he says, " a disease 
of the moral faculty apyretic, irresistible, in which there 
is an exaggeration of one or more of the phrenitic func- 
tions, most frequently characterized by a state of agita- 
tion, and sometimes by a manifestation of the active 
and violent passions.** Thus the class of insanity 
Which you consider as the type of intellectual alien- 
ation is precisely that which Mons. Quidain regards as 
a moral alienation. Ck>ntrariwise, the sentimental or 
partial alienations of the physician of Paris are al- 



most all ranged by the Professor of Ghent, in tiie dais 
of delusions characterized by distmrbance of the ideas. 

It is sufficient to point out here, this fact of contrar 
dictory appreciation, in order to draw the natural con- 
dusions which result from it ; when two men who 
have devoted their entire life to the exdusive study of 
mental disease, can take, the one for the moral fSncul- 
ties. Quit which the other takes for the intellectual, 
can in a manner substitute them or rather confound 
them, what do you think a physician can do, who has 
only studied mental alienation as an accessory branch; 
above all, what will the practitioner do, when he is 
called to apply these classifications to an insane pa- 
tient ? You see then the inconvenience of the most 
simple classifications, when they are made on the sin- 
gle foundation of psychology. Even yesterday, I saw 
the advertisement of an analytical table of mental 
disease by a Belgian physidan. I at once procured 
it and consulted it, but there are the same prindfdes 
of division laresiding at its conception; in it lesions 
of the understanding were divided into five classes. 
Lesi(Mis 1st, of the sensitive receptivity. 2nd, of the 
moral receptivity, drd, of the inteUectuai activity. 
4th, of the voluntary activity. 5th, of the instincts. 

My experience gives me the right to tell you, that 
with such dassifications, one would be in a very em- 
barrassed position in the presence of patients. 

Before giving you the dassification that I believe to 
be the most useM in practice, it seems to me indis- 
pensable to regular study, to define first what is to be 
understood by the words insanity^ delusions, (delire,) 
mental alienation, stc, and I shall support my explar 
nations by facts, in order to be the better understood. 

It is not rare, when an insane patient recovers, to 
see him retain a renmant of his disease ; thus, we 
have at this moment, a very curious example of the 
kind. A woman who was completdy insane for seven 
or eight months, some years ago, but who now fills a 
situation of considerable difficulty in this establish- 
ment, with great ability, neverthdess retains a very 
grave symptom of her former malady. She remains 
subject to hallncinations of hearing, but at the same 
time accounts to herself perfectly for the phenomena 
she experiences. This causes me to say that, though 
neither insane nor alienated, she neverthdess retains 
an important lesion of the intdligence. 

This little preamble is necessary, in order to proceed 
regularly, and we shall soon see, when and how men- 
tal alienation distinguishes itself from isolated lesions 
of the intelligence, and on what basis we can form a 
true definition of insanity. 

Keeping to the above example, let us endeavor to as- 
certain w^t was more or less her state when she was 
insane and what changes have subsequently taken place. 

When insane, she was not conscious, that her under- 
standing was diseased, she did not account to herself 
respecting the mistakes of her condition, she did not 
notice them, or she believed them to be realities, in a 
word, she was deceived by her disease. 

The change that has taken place is, that she now 
judges altogether differently, she thinks of her actual 
hallucinations, in the same way as the i^ysidan does, 
she judges and knows them as sensations without ob- 
jects, in a word, the patient knows that she has a ner- 
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Toos disease, and consequently she is no longer insane. 
I hare recentlj read the account of a voyage, in which 
the aathor,not thinking, perhaps, of defining insanity by 
its strongest pathognomic character, says, ** madness is 
a misfortune which ignores itself,"* now nothing can 
be more tme, and in my opinion, it is a very good 
definition, science might adopt it, with die exception 
of the word " misfortnue,'* which not being medical, 
must be replaced by another word more appropriate. 
In the mean time, let us keep to this point, that the 
lesion of the intelligence, and the loss of the conscious- 
ness of diis lesion, are two yery distinct facts, and that 
both are necessary to constitute a trae mental alienation. 
We can, it is true, make an objection, and say that 
there are patients, who, haying a perfect knowledge of 
their condition, are still not the less insane. This is 
tme of those persons, subject to what are called motive- 
h$8 impuUea ; they are indeed impelled in spite of the 
knowledge, or the consciousness of theur affection, to 
acts of violence against themselves and against others, 
by impassioned movements which they recognise, which 
they disapprove of, and which they would repress, but 
to which they yield, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
opposed to their execution; in other words, the will is 
powerless, it is vanquished, and the subject rests so 
thoroughly conscious of his disease, that it is upon it 
that he throws the blame, having no power whatever 
over those actions to which he is impdled, he says, in 
spite of himself. 

In the former case, we have seen that insanity pro- 
ceeds from the loss of the consciousness of lesions of 
the intelligence, here it proceeds from the impotence 
of the wilL But these instinctive impulses are not suf- 
ficient of themselves to constitute insanity, and I shall 
relate to you, in a subsequent lecture, the history of a 
man struggling for twenty years against the impulse 
to murder a tenderly beloved mother. This roan left 
his own country in order to esci^pe the danger which 
threatened him, and it was only after twenty years 
that this impulse succeeded in overcoming the efforts 
of the wiU. The patient perceived himself vanquished, 
and desired to be confined; from that moment he be- 
came insane; but up to that moment, though with the 
voluntary faculties very much weakened, yet he was 
not insane. 

Thus lesions of the intelligence, and of the will, are 
so distinct from insanity, or alienation, that they may 
exist, as in the above cases, without there being either 
insanity or alienation. 

These distinctions teach us, that insanity has two 
sources: the one which consists in the loss of the con- 
sciousness of the lesions of the intelligence; the other, 
in the want of power to govern certain impulses. 
Now, whether insanity comes from one or other of 
these sources, the result will be the same to the pa- 
tient; for, in either case, he is deprived of his free 
agency; as madness and liberty are two terms which 
mutually exclude each other. Hence, the lunatic be- 
comes incapable of governing himself, incapable of 
managing his affairs, incapable of the acts of personal 
responsiMlity, and therefore he falls under an especial 
legislation, the regulations of which we will some day 
study. 
We have now prepared a definition of insanity; for 



it results from the distinctions which we have just es- 
tablished, that insanity is a privatiom of wuxiCt fnt 
agency^ in conatqwmct qf a disorder of the underttamd' 
ing. It is important to remark, that the free agency 
represents, at the same time, the integrity of the con- 
science and of the wiU. Up to the present time these 
two elements have not been sufficiently distinguished, 
namely, the disorder of the understanding, and the 
loss of the free agency. 

For example, Esquirol d^ned insanity, as an apy- 
retic disease, ordinarily of long duration, and dub- 
racteiised by disorders of the intelligence, of the sensi- 
bility, and of the wilL Georget, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of Esquirol, partioolarly insists 
on the essential character of insanity being the lesion 
of these Acuities; it even seems, according to him, that 
these leoons alone were sufficient to constitute all the 
species of insanity. 

But these lesions, these disorders of the faculties, 
which are, so to say, the material of insanity, do not 
constitute it, since they are compatible with the exist- 
ence of the conscience and the free will. It is not 
possible that man should be mad and resptmsiUe 
which would be the case, if the definition of Oeorget 
was at all correct. Let us repeat, then, that the first 
diaracter on which a definition of insanity should be 
founded, is the loss of oonscienoe, and the impotence of 
the voluntary power of the subject 

Setting out from this, as from a fixed pcHot, I may 
add, that I am of the opinion, that the word insani^ 
(folie) ought not to be applied to particular diseases, 
either of the understanding or of the wiU, as long as 
they are such only; that is to say, so long as they are 
not associated with any general disorder of the reason, 
in short, whilst there is a rational discernment and 
domination of the reason, there is no insanity. This 
point fixed, we will pass to another. 

Authors have, moreover, divided alienation into 
partial and general; but you will see that this divi- 
sion accords ill with the ideas I have just laid before 
you. Can it be, that insanity, as we have just defined 
it, is capable of existing in a greater or a less de- 
gree ? Can any one be more or the less insane,— half 
mad,— more mad than another madman? No, gen- 
tlemen, we are mad, or we are not mad, — as we are 
free or are not free, as we have consciousness or we 
have it not, as we govern our actions or we do not 
govern them. If insanity consisted only in the lesion, 
or the disorder of the intellectual or voluntary Acui- 
ties, it would be right to divide it into general and 
partial; for these lesions may be confined to any one, 
or may comprehend them altogether : but we have 
pronounced against such a conception of insanity, and 
we persist in our opinion, that insanity is an entity, or 
it does not exist 

The most that I can admit is, that insanity may be 
complete or incomplete : understanding by the word 
complete, the total overthrow of the reason; and by the 
word incomplete, that state of vagueness, or of nx)- 
mentary interrupti(»i of the reason, which constitutes 
something analogous to the mental situation of him 
who dreams while half-asleep, and who yields for the 
moment to illusions and to disordered impulses, but 
soon resumes the empire over himself. 
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This is all that I can coocede, bnt let us repeat it 
again, insanity has two distinct elements: first, the 
lesion of the intelligence;, and then, the loss of the 
coDsdonsness of that lesion, or the impotence of the 
wilL I need scarceljr tell you, which of these two 
is the most important to the physician, — ^it is the 
lesion; for when yon hare cnr^ that, yon have al- 
most cured your patient 

The same may be said of hallucination; for, after 
having been for a g^reater or less length of time recog- 
nised by the subject as an error <^ the senses, it termi- 
nates by vanquishing the reason, and destroying the 
consciousness. Here also, if you can cure the haflu- 
dnation, you may hope that the conscience and the 
reason will return to their integrity. 

But the lesion of the intelligence is not the most 
important element for the magistrate; for him, the 
question is the loss of the ccmsdence, or of the power 
of self-control. It is, indeed, the fulure of tiie ftee 
agency, or of the responsibility, that places the insane 
under a different jurisdiction than tW which goveams 
the sane. 

The questions for the magistrate and for the phy- 
sician are then very different; bnt these two create 
a general point of view, which should at least be kept 
in sight in giving a veritable definition of insanity. 
Gtentlemcn, yon now see how I understand insanity, 
and how it seems to me it ought to be understood; 
and now we will consider the value of the terms which 
are commonly used in the study of mental alienation. 

The word delirium (delire) which is found in all au- 
thors is generally used as synonymous with insanity 
(folie)t bnt with this difi^erence, that it is more par- 
ticularly applied to x)erturbations of the intelligence 
connected with acute affections of the brain. It will 
be easy for yon to make the distinction in the cases 
where this word is used in science generally, or in 
mental alienation. 

The expression mental alienation is also synony- 
mous with insanity, yet it has a wider significance, 
since it includes , idiotcy^ which is not included in the 
term insanity. Idiotcy being, as you know, the con- 
genital privation of the intelligence. Idiots are not 
mad, we may even say, they are not diseased, in the 
sense that having possessed nothing they have lost 
nothing, and are, in respect to the understanding, as 
he who, in respect to the body, comes into the world 
with a member or an organ the less. More extensive 
in its signification than the word insanity^ from in- 
cluding idiotcy, mental alienation has also the advan- 
tage of pointing out the foundation of the disease. 
The word aHenari, which is its etymological root, sig- 
nifies to cease to be master of something, to cease to 
govern it. Such is the case with our patients; we 
have seen, in the definition of insanity, that they cease 
to direct their intellectual faculties, and to govern as 
masters their voluntary acts ; they are ruled, instead 
of ruling; passive, instead of active. Therefore it is 
that the word alienation should be taken by us in its 
absolute passive sense. 

Hie word alienation has been also derived from the 
adjective alienus — foreign — and it is correct even in 
this sense. Is not the alienated a foreigner to him- 
self? Does he know what passes in himself ? Has 



he a valid penonality? In both these acceptations, 
the word alienation conveniently expresses that whidi 
was intended, and the term mental alienation is pre- 
ferable in this respect to the word insanity. 

I now come to the plan of instruction that I pro- 
pose to follow in this course of lectures, for it seems to 
me that you will understand better, when yon know 
how we are to proceed with our subject 

Up to the present time, and I appeal to the memory 
of tluMe among you who have read the general trea- 
tises of our authors, the study of insanity has been 
made under the two titles of general history, and of 
paiticnlar history, or the history of the different forms 
of mental alienation. With most authors, the scien- 
tific importance is all given to die general history, to 
the prejudice of the more practical histoiy of particular 
forms. Thus, in the treatise of Georget, we find con- 
tained in less than twenty pages, the entire description 
of idiotcy, mania, monomania, melandiolia, stupidity, 
and dementia. Look at the articles on insanity in the 
more recent dictionaries of medicine, and you will 
find the same predominance of general history, with 
the same negligence of the practical history of the 
various forms of insanity. 

Such a method is subject to great objections. 

How trace the general history of alienation without 
being exposed to all sorts of contradictions ^Hiidi 
change the general homogeniety ? Thus you will read 
in the same author, that insanity has for a symptom, 
a great exaltation of the faculties, and a profound 
depression of the same faculties, that it is characterized 
by very limited and very extended disorders of the 
intdligence. In regard to tiie progress of the disease, 
you will read in the same treatise, that insanity is 
essentially continued, intermittent, remittant, periodic, 
etc, and in truth the general history of insanity is 
only the union of contradictory chuticters, because 
the most different indications are observed in it 

Thus there is discordance throughout, and nowhere 
any homogeneous conception. This follows from the 
nature of the subject, and from insanity being con- 
sidered as a pathological entity, whilst in reality it is the 
union of very different morbid forms, having, however, 
among them points of contact. It is assuredly possible 
to study the veaanice in a general manner, and this 
study will not be without important results ; but 
it is necessary to know, how to restrict it to certain 
points, among which, I shall give as an example, the 
influence of hereditary tendency. 

We must then distinguish alienation conceived in 
an abstract or general manner, as we should expect 
philosophers ai^d magistrates to d^ne it, fix>m the 
alienation which is given to the physician to observe, 
to consider, and to submit to a particular treatment 
In a word, to wish to make a history of insanity in 
general, with all the signs and types that charactcrijEe 
its various forms, would be to expose oneself to all the 
contradictions which we have noticed in authors ; and 
then, after all, we should lose our great object, namely, 
practical utility. 

The general notion and definition of insanity, sttch as 
we have given it, is what ought to be given, and is no 
more than what is required in commencing a course of 
lectures founded on clinical study as ours is, stamped 
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above all things bj otilitj, which is the aim and end 
of all instruction. The ooorae, in consequence, will be 
divided into two parts: the first relative to general, 
the other to special pathologj; which latter, I need 
not tell jon, will meat on jour pait an especial study. 

1st. Li the general pathology, we shall study what 
aie called the elementary lesions, those which, united 
among themselves, are found at the bottom of the 
difierent forms of insanity. This is the manner in 
which we proceed in the study of all classes of disease. 

The general pathology of mental alienation includes 
the study of padiological physiology. It is as necessary 
to understand the manner in which the morbid phe- 
Bomena produce themselves in the lesions of the 
£Kulties, as in the organic lesions; and this work is 
preparatory, otherwise it would be necessary to make 
a diglDession before each patient, and in relation to 
each disease, if we have not taken the precaution to 
do this in advance. The general pathology wiU in- 
clude the physiology of delirium, and all other gene- 
ralities, which precede in a methodic instruction the 
study of particular diseases; thus, for example, we 
must study the pathological physiology of hallucina- 
tion before examining any patient subject to that 
phenomenon. 

2nd. In the special pathology, I need not tell yoh, 
is ranged the description of the different forms of 
mental alienation. 



Hie Micro9copej and its Application to Clinical Me- 
dicine^ by Lionel Bbalb, m3., Lond., Frofeuor of 
Phifsioiogy and Morbid Anatomy in King's College, 
London: Highley. 8vo. pp. 303. 

This book, one of Bir. Highley*s Library oj Science 
and Arty is by far the best adapted for the medical 
practitioner which has yet appeared on the subject. 

We will mention two or three of the things which 
it does not contain. 

It does not contain a series of elaborate steel plates 
of various ibrms and modifications of microscope 
stands, adapted for the entertainment of those who 
are curious in the subtleties of mechanics. It does 
not contain a minute description of all the bad micros- 
copes which ever were invented in past ages, display- 



ing an amount of research worthy of die Society of 
Antiquaries. It does not contain a philosophical dis- 
quisitioB on the principles of optics, adapted for the 
study of gentlemen who are preparing for honours 
at Cambridge. It does not contain an account of 
the construction and manufacture of the microscope; 
neither does it pursue and describe the capabilities of 
the instrument in botany, geology, mineralogy, etc 
Lastly, it does not contain a number of large gaudily 
colored prints, representing the tissues of the body as 
they appeared to the imagination of some observei; 
unfortunately too small to serve as diagrams in a 
lecture room. 

It is not written in amanner to bewilder or mislead; 
and, in truth, it has evidently been written for the 
use and instruction of that busy and practical race, 
who value the instrument as a ditcher values his spade, 
hoping by its means to delve deeper and deeper still 
into the secrets of disease. 

It will, perhaps, be fair now to state what the book 
does contain. It contains 232 well executed wood- 
cuts, mostly ** copied from drawings takca by the 
author from objects actually under observation.'* It 
contains 303 pages, in which it would be difficult to 
point to a paragraph which the most utilitarian reader 
would condemn as superfluous ; and it describes, in 
an agreeable and simple style, the whole art and 
science of medical microscopy. We know it as a 
fact, that many men who have been perj^exed by 
their microscopes, and still more by former books of 
instructions, have made rapid progress by the aid of 
this excellent treatise. 

We hoped to have given extracts on the examination 
of the brain and nerves, but want of space forbids: and 
we are the more reconciled to the omission as most 
of our readers will probably get the book. 
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certain inconveniences. 
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The Employment of Mechanical Restraints in the 
Treatment of the Insane, 

There is this difference between that which is in 
principle good and that which is evil : the for- 
mer may by abuse or misuse be converted into evil, 
while the latter can by no conversion become other 
than it is by nature from the beginning. One evil 
may mask or master a lesser one, but that which is 
bad in principle can never become good in practice. 

That however which is good in principle constantly 
becomes bad in practice Generosity terminates in 
reckless extravagance, prudence makes the miser, 
courage the brawler and peacebreaker, and even re- 
ligion engenders the fanatic The use of food begets 
gluttony, the use of clothing ends in dandyism, pro- 
fligacy and debauchery originate in the strongest and 
most necessary instincts of our nature. 
** So little knows 
" Any but Gk>d alone, to value right 
** The good before him ; but perverts best things 
** To worst abuse or to their meanest use." 

The gentleman, whose letter will be found at p. 1 1 1 
of our present number, maintains that the principle of 
mechanical restraint in the treatment of the insane, is 
in itself good; that like the virtues, the social affec- 
tions, food, clothing, and other good things, all that 
can be objected to it is, that it is capable of abuse. We 
difler from him entirely, and believe that the principle 
of mechanical restraint is bad, and that its practice 
is always unnecessary and mischievous; that it may 



be employed but can never be of use, and therefore 
can never be correctly said to be in abuse. 

Dr. Simpson observes that, ** the greatest boons to 
mankind have not unfrequently been converted into 
the greatest curses through their abuse,** &c And he 
compares mechanical restraints to that medicine which 
of all others has in skilfid hands proved the most 
generally useful in combatting the diseases of man- 
kind; because the latter when unskilfully employed 
has been productive of evil. He might with equal 
justice have compared it to bread and meat, because 
these in aldermanic constitutions cause gout and sur- 
feits and apoplexies. 

The following passage from Dr. Simpson's recently 
published Report will more fully explain his meaning: 
**That the abuse of that which is in its nature good 
should to a greater or less extent detract from and in- 
jure the good itsdf is a truism applicable not only to re- 
straint^ but to all science and to every human system 
and creed; and of the truth of which a moment's reflec- 
tion will suggest multiplied illustrations. Nevertheless, 
granting the vast evil of its ahuse^ we cannot regard 
this as inseparable from or as constituting an essential 
element of the principle its^; neither can it be ad- 
mitted as detracting from its intrinsic efficacy and 
value when referred to peculiar and rarely exceptional 
cases; but should serve to remind us not only of the 
great caution and judgment required in its use; but 
more especially of the necessity of exercising a watch- 
ful supervision of those more immediatelg entrusted with 
its appUeation,^ — p. 7. 

If in the York asylum the immediate application of 
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restraints is entrusted to servants, Dr. Simpson may 
with confidence expect, that notwithstanding the most 
wat<5hful supervision, he will not need to wait long for 
an opportunity of observing gross ahoses (as he will 
call them) of this boon to suffering humanity. 

Dr. Simpson has chosen his simik to iUostrate the 
hlessings nnd the abuses of restraint from medical 
science. We will select what we consider a more 
appropriate one from that of surgery. 

When monarchs first began to employ ** that vil- 
lainous saltpetre*' in their martial amusements, the 
army surgeons who before that time had been accue- 
tomed to treat wounds made by glaives and bills in a 
cleanly and gentlemanly fashion, found that the new 
sort of wounds almost invariably underwent some de- 
gree of sloughing; this they attributed to the parts 
having been burned by the ball or to their having been 
ppisoned by the powder; and in order to obviate these 
inconveniences, they, on principles since rendered 
scientific by the great Hannehman, were in the habit 
of pouring boiling oil into them. This employment of 
boiling oil in the treatment of gunshot wonnds was in 
our opinion an exact counterpart of the employment 
of mechanical restraints in the treatment of insanity; 
both of them being unnecessary and unmitigated evils, 
both of them adding fuel to fire, and increasing the 
mischief they pretended to alleviate. 

We doubt not that a vigorous controversy was 
carried on by our surgical forefathers before this prac- 
tice was finally abandoned ; that first there was a 
Charlcsworth to conceive and a Conolly to exemplify 
the possibility of treating such wounds without the use 
of the ardent fat; and that long after the barber sur- 
geons and leeches of the period had adopted milder 
practices, there was a Dr. Simpson to maintain that 
although it was barbarons to pour from the cauldron 
with an unsparing hand, tliat boHing oil was notwith- 
standing ** a boon to mankind,** and ** that the abuse 
of that which is in its nature good " should not be per- 
mitted ** to detract from and injure the good itself.** 
Biit medical journalism existed not when that con- 
troversy took place, and so alas for human fame, the 
name of this stout partizan has not been transmitted 
to us. 

The last public asylum in this country, where the 
patients will be accustomed to the enjoyment of me- 
chanical restraints, will very likely be within sight of 
York Minster; but who was the man who last poured 
. boiling oil into the living track of a musket ball ? 
Alasl his name is lost for ever. 

Dr. Simpson is right in maintaining, that if me- 
chanically restraining the insane is right in principle, 
the **mass of abuse*' to which the principle has led 
should not cause us to lose sight of the '* element of 
good** it contains. Principles and theories embodying 
them are alone worth fighting for, and we do not 
number ourselves among those who on the question of 
slavery can be ardent abolitionists in America, and 
contemplate without repugnance the Circassian beauty 
and the Ethiopian eunuch standing at price in the mar- 
kets of Stam1)oul, or the Russian serf doomed to remain 
for ever an agricultural chattel. If the principle of sla- 
very is bad, it is bad in the west and the east If the 
principle of using mechanical restraint in the treat- 



ment of the insane is bad, it is as bad now as it was 
forty years ago; and as bad under the spencer of Mr. 
Hill as under the chains of BethleuL To use ano- 
ther illustration; not many years ago the discipline of 
the British army was maintained by the onsparing 
employment of the cat-o-nine-tails, and every one 
believed that its use was essential to the welfate of 
that class of our fellow subjects who wear red coats: 
that in fact it was quite a ** boon ** to military human- 
ity. But a soldier having been flogged to death at 
Honnslow, the public was induced to ask itself, whe- 
ther discipline might not possibly be maintained with- 
out lacerating the dorsal region of our heroes with 
leather thongs. And through Mr. Wakle/s exertions 
a parliamentary limitation of flogging powers was 
provided. Since that time the use of the lash has 
been abolished in one regiment after another, until at 
present the non-flogging regiments comprises a large 
proportion of the entire army, and the opinion prevails 
pratty extensively that the existence of flogging marks 
the commanding officer of any regiment as negligent, 
or brutal, and unfit for his duties. Few people can 
doubt, that if the savagery and license of war does not 
fillip us back again a few paces towards barbarism, 
flogging regiments will soon become as rare as re- 
straint asylums. 

Flogging the soldier and straight-waisteoating the 
lunatic have indeed many points in common. The 
most pernicious quality of both exists not so much in 
the suffering they occasion, as in the degradation of 
humanity which they exhibit When a soldier is sub- 
jected to the lash like a recreant cur or a bit of pro- 
prietary human flesh, every man in the regiment 
necessarily feels himself degraded. In the Clifton or 
York asylum, a patient is put under mechanical re- 
straint, in order, says Dr. Simpson, that "he may 
associate with the inofiensive, the industrious, and the 
cheerful of his companions.*' Is it possible that these 
companions can avoid the most painful sense of abase- 
ment at such a sight? Seeing a fellow patient tied 
up like a ferocious dog, will not each one with deep 
shame reflect that his turn may come next? Whether 
in regiments or asylums, the old system of control was 
made by appeals to the lowest and basest of the mo- 
tives of human action: by fear of the lash, fear of the 
bond. Under a better system lunatics at least are 
controlled by appeal to 'higher motives, motives, how- 
ever, which it is impossible to evoke, until the brand 
of shame and degradation, the use of mechanical re- 
straint is removed absolutely and for ever. 

Dr. Simpson restrains his patients by means of As 
muff and the spenser. We called the spenser ** an 
euphonious name for the straight waistcoat:" in this it 
appears we were mistaken. We must plead ignorance 
of any new foshioned methods of mechanical restraint, 
an ignorance of which we are not ashamed. If re- 
straints are to be used at all we quite agree with the 
physicians who gave evidence before the Parliamentary 
conmdttee on this subject, that the simple handcuff is 
much to be preferred to all sorts of waistcoats. like 
many other things which have got a bad name, the 
straight-waistcoat has gone through several changes of 
appellation. Its first change was into a vest^ then it 
became a camisole^ (we presume from the French 
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caniMole deforcey gH^t de forces) and now some modi- 
fication of it is called the spencer. An ordinary 
^ncer is a great coat without tails, worn bj old 
gentlemen who affect qoaintness and comfort in their 
costume. It is generally observed in combination 
with gaiters and knee breeches, and its peculiarities 
will be brought to mind by recollecting Mawworm's 
joke about it Dr. Simpson unfortunately leaves us in 
ignorance of the exact construction of the binding up 
apparatus which he employs. We have no doubt it is 
very scientific, and possesses great advantages over the 
modes of restraint formerly employed at the asylum of 
which he is the Superintendent, for instance, over that 
instrument found there by Mr. Grodirey Higgins, which 
he describes as **a gyve." '*It is a strong bar about two 
feet long, with a shackle at each end, intended to keep 
open thelegsof apatieut; and has two chains to it, 
and handcufilB for the hands of.the patient. I took it 
durectly to the weighing scales, and that part of it 
which was there, for the chain was wanting, weighed 
twenty-four pounds." — See Parliamentaiy Conmuttee 
on Mad Houses, 1816. 

So between 1815 and 1854 the practise of the York 
Lunatic Asylum has advanced firom the gyve to the 
spencer and the muff. But after all what is the differ- 
ence? Dr. Monro being asked before the above 
Committee, ^ What are your objections to chams and 
fetters as a mode of restraint? " answered, ** They are 
only fit for pauper lunatics. If a gentleman was put 
into irons he would not like it." So, perhaps, the 
change at the York asylum is but & matter of taste, 
a mere fashion. Our forefathers were hardier than we 
are. They wore heavy broad cloth great coats with 
a dozen capes to t^em; we invest ourselves in paletots 
and nphonias, and such like flimy wrapperings. So 
also the gyve has gone out of fa^on "^nd has been 
replaced by the muff and the spencer. But the asy- 
lum at Clifton is a new institution, bound by no pre- 
cedents, possessing no archives cf restraint, and free to 
adopt whatever fashions or vrant of fashions its Super- 
intendent may think fit. It is therefore the more to 
be regretted that it has f&llen iLto the customs of the 
York asylum and not into those of Hanwell. 

But the existence of cases which ctjinot be ma- 
naged without restraint is after all a matter of testi- 
mony. Dr. Simpson says, **I do not hestitate to 
affirm that there are cases in which to withhold 
painless restraint would be as fiagrant an act of 
inhumanity," etc, and accordingly he restrains two 
and a half per cent of his patients. On the other 
hand. Dr. Conolly states that, **From September, 
1839^ no hand or foot has been bound at Hanwell, by 
night or by day. In England, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland, mechanical restraints are unknown in almost 
all lacge asylimis. No physician who has tried to do 
without them has foiled; and those who defend such 
means have never attempted to abolish them." — (See 
pmge 105.) Has Dr. Simpson tried to do without them ? 
That he, Mr. Hill, and the medical officers of the 
Bedfordshire Asylum, believe that, among the 700 
potiNits they have collectively under treatment, they 
meet with cases of insanity which are only to be 
controlled by mechanical means, they have informed 
us. Bat is it not more probable that they have been 



mistaken, than tiiat the Superintendents of all the other 
public asylums in England, having under their charge 
nearly ten thousand patients, should have never met 
with such oases? 

Besides, in logic one negative instance is worth a 
hundred positive ones; and, if Hanwell stood alone in 
managing patients without restraint, the use of restraint 
in all the other asylums in the world would not prove 
that it was necessary. Flogging Colonels asseverate, 
with all the force of passion and conviction, that regi- 
ments cannot be kept in order without the lash; that 
there are cases in which to withhold the lash would be 
the ruin of the army, the destruction of the constitu*- 
tion, and the dissolution of society. But other Colonels 
govern their regiments without flogging, and without 
finding that the bonds of discipline become relaxed by 
the omission. 

Our observations have extended to some length, we 
trust they may not be barren of results, and that Dr. 
Simpson's opinions may be sufidently shaken, to induce 
him personally to observe the practical working of the 
non-restraint system in any county asylum, except 
those above mentioned. We are convinced that such 
enquiries would change Ms opinions, and would con- 
duce not less to his own comfort and happiness than 
to those of the patients entrusted to his charge. He 
must excuse us if out of consideration for the patience 
of our readers we do not attempt to refute the time- 
worn fallacies respecting the use of restraint in surgical 
cases,the use of manu-tension and the coercion required 
to place patients in seclusion. Does the imposition of 
restraint require no coercion ? 

Are we to understand firom Dr. Simpson's account 
of the transactions between himself and the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, that the Commissioners gave their 
sanction to his employment of mechanical restraints? 
They must either have done so, or not have done so: 
Dr. Simpson ought to have been explicit on this point 



Misgovemment of the Norfolk County Asylum, 

The circumstances attending the dismissal of Dr. 
Eoote from the post of medical officer to the Norfolk 
County Asylum afford a striking proof that an extended 
publicity in matters affecting the welfare of the insane 
poor is much needed. A publicity which without delay 
may inform all who are entrusted with the care of the 
insane, of the most recent ameliorations in their treat- 
ment, and may thus remove firom abuses the excuse of 
ignorance: a publicity which may expose abuses as 
they arise, and prevent their growth and their con- 
tinuance: a publicity which can only be secured by a 
journal devoted to the purpose, and aided by the ad- 
herents of the new 'system throughout the kingdom. 
The new system of which non-restraint is the key 
stone, but only the key stone, and which comprises 
kindly treatment, sufficient diet, decent clothing, clean- 
ly and wholesome lodging, and the skilful application 
of remedial agents; this system could not in every par- 
ticular have been set at nought in the Ncurfolk County 
Asylum, had not its Visiting Justices been ignorant of 
the extent to which they' betrayed the sacred duties 
they had accepted; nor could the abases we shall 
describe have sheltered themselves under the igno- 
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ranee of the Visitors, had the public been aware of 
their existence. Before the new treatment of insan- 
ity was discovered or at least developed into common 
practice, the immediate care, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the immediate control of the insane was en- 
trusted to persons distinguished by strength of body, 
firmness of nerve, and inflexibility of temper. The 
governors also of the places in which the insane were 
immured, were selected without reference to their pos- 
session of any medical skill, or knowledge of mental 
diseases. They were, indeed, not unfrequently chosen 
from the ranks of those who were then rightly called 
keepers, bat who are now more properly called atten- 
dants. Far be it from us to detract from the merits of 
any man who has raised himself by his own merits 
from a menial position to one of honor and responsi- 
. bility. If the Superintendent of the Norfolk Asylum 
after having held the situation of attendant in the 
wards of Hanwell had studied medicine, and having 
so qualified himself to undertake the care and treat- 
ment of some hundreds of insane persons, had then 
been appointed to his present office, we should have 
admired and applauded his honorable ambition and 
his success. His appointment in default of such qual- 
ifications we refer to only as a proof that the Visiting 
Justices of the Norfolk Asylum were under the in- 
fluence of opinions which are now recognized as 
erroneous, and which in other parts of the kingdom 
have become obsolete. In 1843, the Norfolk Asylum, 
with those for Bedford and Pembroke, were the only 
county asylums in England "Wales without a resident 
medical officer. The following extract from the Re- 
port of the Commissioners in Lunacy for 1844, will 
shew the value which the Visiting Justices for the 
Norfolk Asylum then placed upon medical skill in the 
treatment of the unfortunate persons placed under 
their jurisdiction. 

** The most serious defect in this institution, and one 
which may be attended with the most mischievous 
if not fatal consequences, is the want of a resident 
medical officer. On this subject, we cannot but notice, 
as a singular anomaly in the law, that whilst it is 
required in every licensed house containing a hundred 
patients, that there shall be a resident physician, sur- 
geon, or apothecary, there is no similar provision as to 
county or subscription asylums, or public hospitals. 
The liability to apoplexy, and the possible occurrence 
of cases of suspended animation from strangling, may 
be mentioned as among the many reasons for the con- 
stant attendance or immediate vicinity of a medical 
man. We pat some questions to the saperintendent 
as to what he would do in cases such as we have 
described. His answer was, that he would not ven- 
ture upon the responsibility of acting or applying 
remedies, that he could not bleed, and had no know- 
ledge or experience, medical or surgical Upon ask- 
ing, then, what steps he would take in such cases, we 
were told that he would immediately send to Norwich, 
^e nearest place, three miles distant, for one of the 
medical visitors. 

^ He subsequently directed our attention to a pony 
on the law6, which he informed us was constantly 
ready to be saddled as occasion required." 

Subiequent legislation has coiapelled the Visiting 



Justices to appoint a medical officer, but they have 
retained the non-medical superintendent. They have 
attempted to engraft the new system upon the old 
one; to put a new piece into the old garment, and 
they have succeeded as such attempts always do suc- 
ceed. After having appointed a purser to the com- 
mand of the good ship Thorpe, they have given him a 
fint lieutenant to discipline the crew to navigate the 
vessel; and to demean himself as becometh a sub- 
ordinate officer. Such are the plans of Mr. Blofield 
and his colleagues, but unfortunately they do not an- 
swer. They have indeed themselves acknowledged 
the difficulty of separating power and honor ^m 
responsibility and skilL The following is extracted 
from a testimonial given by them to their steward- 
superintendent on the occasion of his applying for the 
appointment of Governor to the Bumingham Gaol 
**We were unwilling to part with him, nor do we 
now desire it, but having experienced the difficulty of 
a satisfactory division of management between the 
superintendent and the resident medical officer, we 
should be glad to see Mr. Owen placed in a situation 
more ndtabJe to a person of so much ability, and who 
had moreover the entire management of our establish- 
ment" The opinion thus forcibly expressed, that their 
superintendent is better stiited for the peculiar duties 
of the GoTEBNOR OF BxRimroHAM Gaol tkan for 
those of his present office we leave without comment. 

In the early part of last year the Visiting Justices 
appointed Dr. Foote, the assistant medical officer of 
the Wilts County Asylum, to be their medical officer, 
and all who knew Dr. Foote*s thorough adhesion to 
the most enlightened and humane principles in the 
treatment of the insane, his activity in the discharge of 
his duties, and his earnestness of character, felt that in 
this appointment the Visiting Justices had committed 
themselves, to the reform of their asylum. 

When Dr. Foote took office in the early part of last 
year, he found the asylum in a disgraceful condition, 
the classification of the patients was most imperfect; 
all of them, even those suflering from age, infiimity, 
and disease, were lying upon straw mattresses, the 
straw of which was frequently damp. The epileptics 
had no flannels and they suffered mudi from cold. 
There was only one laundress to superintend tlie 
washing of the linen of 320 patients, with that of the 
servants and attendants; and the supply of dean linen 
to the patients was wretchedly defective. He found 
that the supply of elean stockings allowed for sixty 
patients was ten pairs per week: consequently each 
patient got a pair of dean stockings once in six weeks. 
He with the Chairman examined the beds, and found 
that the supply of blankets was insufficient for warmth 
or comfort; there was no clean dotfaing to change 
fifty dirty male patients. The dirty clothes of the 
patients were washed on Sundays. 

He tocu told by Ae steward aiqtertntendent and Ifte 
nuitron, that he had no right to enquire respecting ike 
suppbf of clean clothing to the patients. 

With respect to the condition <^ the wards, he found 
that some of them were very offensive ; that the single 
bedrooms were very damp; that there were neither 
dose stools nor water-dosets in the wards, and that 
all the patients, even those in bad health, bad to go 
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into the open air to privies, whatever might be their 
own condition, or the state of the weather: thej had 
thus to expose themselves even when they had recently 
taken warm baths ; that the supply of hot and cold 
water was very deficient; that die helpless patients 
were turned out into the courtyards every morning, 
while the floors of the wards were washed; that the 
fires fot heating the wards were left out by day in 
April, and that several cases of inflammation of the 
lungs occurred in consequence. 

He found that patients were compelled to take their 
food by being held by the throat; he found that they 
suffered by remaining out of bed at night and standing 
with bare feet upon cold stone floors. He found that 
blows, bruises, and injuries to patients, were not re- 
ported to him, and that the attendants were repeatedly 
directed not to supply him with information respecting 
patients. The attendants treated the patients with 
harshness and severity. 

He found great irregularities in the admission of 
male patients into the female wards, and of workmen 
into the same at improper times. He found that at 
meal times the patients were not supplied with the 
proper means of eating their food in decency and 
comfort; &ere were no table-cloths, or knives and 
forks, and they were allowed to seize and tear their 
victoals with fingers and teeth. There was no grace 
said before meals. There were no family prayers. 

These and many other faults of omission and com- 
mission did Dr. Foote find in the management of the 
Norfolk Asylum in the spring of 1853; he reported 
them fifom time to time to the Visiting Justices, and 
many of them owing to his importunities have been 
remedied; some of them and the source of them all 
remain to the present time. 

One fact alone will be su£Scient to prove the success 
of his efibrts to improve the dietary. In the year 
|M«ceding his appointment, the asylum, containing 360 
patients, was supplied with 2214 stones of butcher's 
meat In the year following his appointment the 
asylum contained 381 patients and consumed 3410 
stones of butcher's meat The increase in the nnmber 
of patients was one-eighteenth, which would have been 
represented by an increase of 123 stones of butcher's 
meat The dietary therefore was improved to the 
amount of 803 stones; and therefore each patient in 
1853 was supplied with an addition of more than a 
third to his allowance of meat 

The above statements are for the most part verified 
by the Reports of the Conmiissioners in Lunacy. In 
their Report, dated May 10, 1853, they state, "We 
regret to observe that since the last visit of the Com- 
missioners in October, 1851, the mortality has been very 
large; a considerable number of deaths are attributa- 
ble to exhaustion. 

"In looking over the records of death we find that 
Jive of the patients were found dead in their beds ; having 
expired during the night: no attendant being present" 

" We saw the patients at their dinner: the supply of 
meat appeared to be very small'* 

" We recommend that water-closets be introduced; 
that grace be regularly said before dinner; and that 
the patients be induced to observe order and decorum 
at their meals." 



It may periiaps excite surprise that the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy should have permitted nineteen 
mon^ to elapse between their visits to an institution 
so much in need of their vigilant inspection as the 
Norfolk Asylum. But when the amount of their 
necessary labors and the smallness of their number is 
borne in mind, it is obvious that they cannot afford to 
expend much of their valuable time in the inspection 
of institutions in which they have no power to enforce 
the reform of abuses, and where moreover the govern- 
ing body and the Superintendent may bo alike unwilling 
to adopt their most reasonable recommendations. 

In a subsequent report the Commissioners state: 

" Some of the flagged floors of the single sleeping 
rooms on the ground floor were damp, and most of 
the single sleeping rooms were deficient in satisfactory 
ventilation. 

** We recommend, 1st, A system of night watching. 

" 2nd, A better description of bedding. 

** 3rd, That greater care be taken to keep the straw 
in a dry state. 

4th, That the wire-work and bars be removed from 
most of the windows. 

" 5th, That efforts be made to introduce in-door em- 
ployments. 

" 6th, Six deaths having occurred from Pneumonia, 
we accordingly direct attention to all the means of 
preventing the recurrence of such disease, such as 
warm clothing, good diet, prevention of dampness 
both in the clothing and bedding," &c 

The above particulars will enable our readers to 
understand Dr. Foote's letter to the Magistrates of 
Norfolk, which we append. They will easily perceive 
that he has been too zealous in his attempts to reform 
the evils with which he was brought into contact, too 
zealous, at least, to please his employers; that perhaps 
he has not ^ewn a sufficient amount of deference to 
the person to whom they had confided the "entire 
management of their establishment"; an amount of 
deference which an educated physician would not find 
it easy to shew to a superior officer who had been 
raised from the position of a servant, and whom he 
believed to be incompetent to the duties he had under- 
taken. 

Dr. Foote has been virtually dismissed from the 
Norfolk County Asylum, because he has resisted the 
attempts of the superintendent's wife the matron, to 
place his patients in seclusion, when in his judgment 
such seclusion wai unnecessary and injurious, and 
because he has endeavoured to procure some respect 
for his female infirmary, and to establish there at least, 
a little of that " quiet and decorum," the want of which 
appears to have been so much felt in all parts of the 
establishment. 

We write in no spirit of partisanship for Dr. Foote, 
and still less with any feeling of hostility towards Mr. 
Owen. The former has met with the common fate of 
reformers; he will, we trust, have little occasion to 
regret the loss of the paltry appointment which he is 
now leaving. 

Mr. Owen has very probably done the best which 
his knowledge aMd his abilities enabled him to do; 
and not to him but to tlie Visiting Justices must be 
attributed the blame of his having been placed and 
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maintained in his present position. Were it not for 
the interests of the poc^r lonades entrusted to his care, 
we conld wish that for the tranqoillitj of himself and 
the establishment, the racancy effected by Dr. Foote*s 
resignation might be filled by some person of gentle 
manners, tranquil temperament, and a just appreciation 
of the dolcefar niente; one who would confine his at- 
tention to Uie treatment of diseases, without busying 
himself about the causes of their production; who 
would readily leave the seclusion of the female patisnts 
in the hands of the matron, and who would be able to 
contemplate with placidity the irruption of strangers 
and objectionable persons into his female infirmary, 
and the consequences thereof, namely, one patient faint- 
ing, another much excited, and another in hysterics. 

We could inform Mr. Owen how such things have 
been managed with complete satisfaction to all parties, 
only excepting those whose strongest interests are for 
the welfare of the patients. 

But the blame of whateyer has taken place that is 
wrong at the Norfolk -Asylum cannot justly be laid 
upon Mr. Owen's shoulders. Beth he and Dr. Foote 
have been placed in a false position ; ami the Justices 
who made that position are alone responsible for its 
consequences. Indeed, the Justices an responsible for 
all which is knov.-n to take place in this asylmn. They 
have rJImoflt unlimited power in the institution; and 
rcsj onsibility and duty are the necessary equivalents 
of power. The Visiting Justices had a saci"ed duty 
entrasted to them by the mcgistracy of the county, 
being no less than to protsct and to provide for the 
well-being of t!ie most unfortunate and the most help- 
less of their feUow-crcatures. Fow they have dis- 
charged that duty nay be jrathereA from the few 
details above given. The most charitable construction 
we can arrive at is that they have erred through ig- 
norance; and that they hr.ve really not been aware of 
the nature of the **care m?d maintenance" which pf.u- 
per lunatics require, v/^hich they hrve li right to receive, 
and which is provided for them in almost every other 
part of the kingdom. Wa believe, however, that they 
have been led into gi*ave errors by a desire to appear 
economical in their management: u desire which, if 
not worthy of prdse, may be deemed scarcely de- 
serving of censure. True economy in public affairs 
is an absolute virtue; but the Visitors of the Norfolk 
Asylum took the wrong course to obtain it, and suc- 
ceeded in presenting to their constituents the sem- 
blance only of a prosperous finance. They placed on 
the county rates charges which, by law and custom 
elsewhere, are borne by the maintenance fund; and 
in this manner they made it appear that the patients 
in their asylum were maintained at a very low cost; 
while, in truth, the actual cost of their maintenance 
was equal to that in some of the most liberally con- 
ducted asylums in the kingdom. 

How could the Visiting Justices expect to obtain 
true economy, while their household was in disorder 
tfiroughout ? Economy, ** house law," primarily meant 
the good management of a household, and its se- 
condary meaning, of financial saving, was taken to 
express the result of such management Wherever 
there is disorder in management, however sordid and 
penurious that management may be, there will be 



waste ; and where there is waste, there can be no 
true economy. 

Are the magistracy of the great county of Norfblk 
satisfied with the manner in which the dutiet delegated 
to their Visiting Justice^ have been discharged? The 
disinclination of influential justices to join the existing 
Board is a clear indication that they are not satisfied. 

In other counties the most influential and the most 
distinguished men in the magistracy feel it a pleasure 
and an honor to pertic!pRts in the government of 
asylums, managed on the modem principles: men do 
this, Trho would have shrunk from adl contact with the 
regime of the old mad-house, with its damp straw 
bedding, its filthy clothing, its scanty dietary, and its 
stinking wards. Among the large body of noblemen 
and gentlemen who form the magistracy, spme may 
be found to whose dispositions the perpetuation of 
abuses is not xmcongenial; ethers who are competent 
to effect reforms: but a much larger class is composed 
of those who are not partial to either of these employ- 
ments, tut who delight to lend their influence and 
their services to all works which are creditable, or- 
derly, and humane. If the present Board of Visitors 
of the Norfolk Asylum could, by any possibility, 
render that institution a credit to the county, they 
would not need to persuade influential magistrates to 
join in their good work. A seat at their Board would 
no longer be shunned; it would be an object of desire, 
almost of ambition. 

But we do not believe that a Board, which could 
tolerate the state of affairs above described, will ever 
obtain this amount of success; and, in our opinion, the 
only hope for the inmates of the Norfolk Asylum is an 
entirely new Board of Visiting Justices. We sin- 
cerely trust that this change may not be fiar distant. 
It is a matter in which the honor and interest of the 
magistracy, not only of Norfolk, but of the whole 
kingdom, are interested. As a rule, the governing 
Boards of county asylums are distinguished by the 
most enlightened and disinterested humanity; but 
glaring exceptions ever strike the attention of the 
public with force. 

If the magistracy of Norfolk desire to maintain the 
high character of their order, as the protectors of the 
insane poor, let them not delay to appoint a new 
Board of Visiting Justices. 

Appointment ofMediced Sup&rimtendent to IJbe 
Bedfordshire County Asylum, 

We are delighted to learn that, since ^e issue of 
our last number, the Visiting Justices of the Bedford- 
shire County Asylum have reconsidered the conditions 
of this appointment. They advertized for candidates, 
offering the paltry salary of £100 per annum. They 
have elected a gentleman at a sahupy of £300 per 
annum, with board, etc., for himself and his family. 
They have, moreover, elected the medical officer of 
an institution containing one thousand patients, and 
wherein." no hand or foot has been bound, by night or 
by day,** for the last fifteen years. The election of 
Mr. Denne is honorable to the Visiting Justices, as a 
proof of the readiness with which they can retrace their 
steps when they discover they are not in the right path. 
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Letter of Db. Foote to the Magistrates of Norfolk, 

Qentlemen,— On Tuesday last, the Committee of 
Visiton at their meeting, at which four only were 
present, called upon me to resign m j appointment, in 
conjequence of conclusions which they had formed in 
reference to mj conduct; I having laid before them 
drcomstances in which I considered that my direc- 
tions, as to the treatment of patients, had been dis- 
obeyed, and myself grossly insulted. 

As I feel it a duty which I owe to myself^ and as I 
belieTe that the future treatment of the patients in this 
institution is greatly concerned,! feel bound to lay the 
facts before yon. 

I wfll state as briefly as possible the reasons which 
the committee assigned for such a demand; for I was, 
I consider, acting strictly up to my duties, and inter- 
fered with nnneeessarily in the treatment of my pa- 
tients, by Don-medical officers of the institution; and I 
beliere that the committee would not have anrired at 
the same conclusion had they acknowledged, that, as 
fiir as the treatment of patients is concerned, the medi- 
cal officer should not be interfered with by the stew- 
ard-superintendent and matron. 

The whole number of Visitors had not been sum- 
moned to consider the matter as I proposed; this was 
objected to; but those present stated, that the frequent 
disagreements between the superintendent and myself 
had alone led them to arrive at their conclusion. I 
asked the committee if ever I had in any way broken 
the laws of the institutkHi, and whether I had not en- 
Hrefy fulfilled my duties, points which they did not 
attempt to deny. 

I will now state ^ drcnmstanoes under which the 
demand of resignation was made. 

I have always objected to male persons being indis- 
criminately admitted into the female sick wards, where 
patients are in bed ; for it occasionally happens that 
no one but females and the medical officers should 
enter. 

On Sunday afternoon, one of the female attendants, 
named C, admitted, without my knowledge, and in 
the absence of the matron and superintendent, a male 
and female stranger into the femide sick ward, where 
there was in bed a patient, £. P., who has lately been 
very iU with uterine disorder and much excitement; 
and also a female attendant, B., suffering from uterine 
hoemorrhage for the previous fourteen days; whose 
life has been in great danger. I have on more than 
one occasion stated my objections to the sick attendant 
being disturbed by the intrusion of any one into the 
infirmary, except the matron, deputy matron, and the 
nurse who had charge of her. I have more parti- 
cularly expressed my disapprobation as to the visits of 
C. On one interview whidi I had with the matron, I 
told her that C. had on the previous evening caused 
mufih exdtem^it in the sick ward among the patients 
from the way she tidked to attendant K, and desired 
that she might be kept away, as her conversation had 
considerably excited P., through talking with B. This 
order was known to the matron and all the female 
attendants. 

It is not now necessary for me to say that I re- 
proved attendant C, for disobeying my orders, by 



entering the infirmary in opposition to my wishes, as I 
had previously told her, that I wislied her to keep out 
of the infirmary. 

When the steward superintendent returned on Sunday 
evening, I informed him of what had taken ])lace, and 
the excitement produced upon the patient P., by the 
presence of the male stranger and the female atten- 
dant 0. 

Notwithstanding this, on Monday, C. coiitinued to 
enter the apartment, and stated in the sick wards pub- 
licly to 'attendants and patients, that she had ordaa 
from the superintendent and matron to go into the 
infirmary as often as she liked, and that the medical 
officer had no business to give any directions to the 
attendants. 

The result of the perseverance of this person to 
enter the room (time after, time) considerably excited 
both patients, P. and B., on former occasions. At 
3 30, P.M., the nurse to whom E. P. belonged came to 
report the state of P., &c., produced by the frequent 
entrances of C. Whilst she was reporting to me the 
state of these patients, C. again entered, the matron 
standing outside the door, as she stated, for the pur- 
of watching P. The irritation of the patient was now 
considerably increased, and P. insisted on leaving the 
room, but was prevented by the matron, who called 
immediately to her assistance two other attendants, 
who took this delicate woman to a room, where they 
locked her in. On receiving instructions from me the 
nurse returned. She found P. was removed; a por 
tient had fainted; another much excited; and B., the 
sick attendant^ in hysterics. 

The infirmary nurse returned to me; I immediately 
saw P., and ordered her a bath at 70 o F. 

Finding that I had entered the ward, tlio matron 
brought her husband, the steward-superintendent, and 
two female attendants — one C, who had been the 
cause of this excitement, and another P., who had 
on a former occasion caused much disturbance to the 
patient P. 

I was told, in the presence of these two attendants, 
in the hearing of the infirmary attendant and some 
patients, that my conduct was not that of a gentleman, 
and that he, the superintendent, would not allow mc 
to do as I thought proper. 

The matron said she must have the patient kept in 
seclusion. 

I then ordered the two attendants to open the door 
where my patient was secluded. Being refused ad- 
mission, I obtained a key and opened the door myself, 
and remained until R P. was taken to the bath. She 
was afterwards, by my orders^ moved by the infirmary 
attendant to her bed in the infirmary, where she now 
remams quite manageable, so long as the cause of 
excitement is prevented. 

In the presence of the two female attendants, and 
within their hearing, and in the heaiing of patients, I 
was insulted by the remarks of the matron and super- 
intendent; and by the latter I was called a ^ hum- 
bug." I was told by them that I had no right what- 
ever to give any orders at all to the attendants, and 
that the committee would support them. 

To shew further how far the committee Hhould rely 
upon the evidence, and whether I wtis not justified in 
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my opinion, I hare to state, that one was discovered 
by myself to have been at twelve o'clock last night in 
the grounds of the asylam with another female atten- 
dant in company with two male servants of the asy- 
lum; at the same time, I also discovered the sleeping 
rooms of two female patients unlocked, one of whom 
was not in bed, and the other walking about her room 
not undressed, neither of which circumstances was 
known to the female night attendant who accom- 
panied me. I further found that the approach to the 
female patients was quite free to the male attendants, 
and even from the road by scaling the wall, and there 
was nothing to prevent either of these patients es- 
caping. The master and matron were in bed, but 
were called up to witness the ingress of the attendants 
who were out. 

I am quite certain that no man of mind, and in- 
tegrity of purpose, will long hold the situation of 
medical officer in this institution, if the superintendent 
can insult him as he thinks proper, and oppose him in 
the treatment of his patients; and if he has not entire 
control over the superintendent, matron, and servants 
of the asyluuL 

It must appear to any one of proper feeling, that a 
female sick ward should be one of strict privacy, and 
not be entered by male persons; and certainly not 
when tlie medical officer considers that such entrance 
may place in jeopardy the lives of his patients, or in 
the slightest degree retard their recovery. 

I have omitted to state, that I have repeatedly 
objected to the seclusion of this patient, E. P., when 
the matron has importunately desired it, as I have 
seen the sad effects produced upon her by it, and as 
she was so easily managed by the nurse to whom she 
belonged. 

I propose in a future letter to give you a statement 
of the condition of the asylum when I entered, and 
the changes which have been effected daring my 
residence. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

R F. FOOTE, M.D. 
20th July, ISM. Medical Officer of the Norfolk Coanty Asylum. 



Inauguration of the Statue of the late 
Dr. Charlssworth. 

The ceremony of the inauguration of the statue of 
the late lamented Dr. Charlesworth, senior physician 
of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, took place on the 
12th of July last, in presence of a large assembly. 
When the statue, which stands in an area at the 
south-east comer of the asylum grounds, visible 
both to the patients and the public, was exposed 
to view, all present uncovered; and, after a moment's 
silence, a burst of applause followed. It consists 
of a full-length figure of the doctor, in a position in 
which he frequently appeared, having his right hand 
advanced a little, grasping a small scroll, and his 
left resting on his hip; his head is reclining to the 
left, and the expression of the countenance is exceed- 
ingly faithful, expressing that studious habit and de- 
cision of character for which he was so remarkable. 
The statue is 6 feet 6 inches in height, and stands 
upon a pedestal of Yorkshire granite of the same 



elevation. The attitude of the figure is natural and 
full of character, and from whatever quarter viewed 
the features are a striking resemblance. The material 
is most suitable to the peculiarity of our variable cli- 
mate, the sculptor (T. Milnes, Esq.) having selected 
Sicilian nuirble, the statue being woiked fixun a block 
weighing upwards of six tons. It is of the finest tex- 
ture, a beautiful colour, and will long retain its fresh- 
ness. The following inscription is on the pedestal: 
CHARLESWORTH, M.D., 
Vicb-Prbsidbnt akd Phtsiciah of thb Ldt- 
COLH Lunatic Abtlum, Died Fbbruaht XX I, 

MDCKXILin, HAVINO LABOURBD WITH ZBAL 
AMD SUOCBSS FOB THB WBLFABB OF THB 
INX ATBS FBOM THB OPBKIKO OF THB LTOTI- 
TUTIOH, NOYBMBBR IV, MDCCCXIX. 

** His disinterested and persevering benevolence, 
**his original and enlightened views, now happily 
** infiuence the treatment of the insane through all 
** civilised nations.** 

The effect altogether of the appearance of the statue 
on a site, not only exceedingly appropriate, but so well 
adapted for a work of art, is most hi^py. 

Eloquent and affecting speeclies were made by the 
Rev. the Precentor, the Hon. A. L. Melville, and 
others. But the interest of the occasion was centred 
in the following address of Dr. Conolly*s. 

Dr, ConoUy said, I have been most anxious to attend 
on the present occasion, not only that I might assist 
in the perfonnance of a public duty, but becanae I 
have always acknowledged how large a debt of grati- 
tude I personally owe to Dr. Charlesworth, whose 
services in the cause of the insane you are now met to 
commemorate. To those services I must confess my- 
self chiefly indebted for the determination to do what 
afterward I had opportunities of effecting in tlie same 
direction. There had been great benefactors to the 
insane before Dr. Charlesworth, and he willingly bore 
testimony to what they had done. Pinel, in the 
stormy time of the first French revolution, had libe- 
rated nuiny lunatics from chains and dungeons. The 
Society of Friends had established the Retreat at 
York, where every humane principle was carried into 
practical effect. Still, the state of most of the asylums 
of this country remained very defective, and the con- 
dition of the insane very miserable. The York County 
Asylum, and the great Asylum of Bethlem, presented 
deplorable examples of neglect and cruelty at that 
time: and in every asylum there were to be found 
patients who had been chained and fettered for years; 
ill fed, ill clothed, and ill treated in every possible 
manner. The records of the Lincoln Asylum shew, 
that as early as the year 1821, two years after 
the opening of the institution. Dr. Chariesworth's at- 
tention was strongly directed to the improvement of 
the treatment of insane persons. Step by step may be 
traced in those records ^e roitig^on of the condition 
of the patients; the substitution of various means of 
security, without the necessity of resorting to severe 
mechanical restraints. Increased liberty was given to 
them, their superintendence was rendwed more effi- 
cient, and one by one the terrible inventions for fasten- 
ing them up became unnecessary and were destroyed. 
It appears to me that it was Dr. Chariesworth's pecoKar 
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merit, and that it constitates his pecaliar claim to oar 
grateful remembrance, that be persevered in this great 
work, year after year, regardless of opposition, and 
undaonted by difficnlties; and that he so animated 
the resident officers <^ the asylum that at length, with 
his superintendence, they accomplished that which 
perhaps he had scarcely been sanguine enough to 
expect, and found that the total abolition of me- 
chanical restraints was possible; and actually effected 
it This had taken place a short time before I visited 
the Lincoln Asylum, in May, 1839. I was then about 
to take the direction of the Hanwell Asylum; and I 
visited several such institutions, to observe what was 
done in them. I found improvements going on in 
most of them; but restraints still used in them all: 
strait-waistcoatSb hand-cuffii, leg-locks, various coarse 
devices of leather and iron, including gags and horrible 
screws to force open the mouths of unhappy patients 
who were unwilling or even unable to take food. At 
Lincoln alone, I found none of these thinga I do not 
mean to say that I found a perfect system; but I 
found watching and care substituted for mechanical 
restraints. From Dr. Charlesworth's lips I afterwards 
heard an exposition of his views and principles ; and 
I certainly left Lincoln with a hope, almost with a 
determination, of carrying out those principles which 
were, I knew, the real principles of Finel and Samnel 
Tuke more fully developed. It was my privilege, and 
has been the happiness of my life, to effect this at 
Hanwell: and whilst I live I shall always be proud to 
acknowledge my debt to Lincoln. From September, 
1839, to the present time, no hand or foot has been 
bound at HanwtU, by night or by day, Jn my first 
printed Beport of Hanwell, and on numerous subse- 
quent occasions, Iny acknowledgements to Lincoln 
have been fully and gratefully expressed, and I repeat 
them now before the statue of Dr. Charlesworth, be- 
cause but for what I saw at Lincoln, I might never 
have thought of what it was afterwards in my power 
to effect on a larger scale at Hanwell. The system of 
non-restraint has yet its opponents. There is a ten- 
dency in too many places to adhere to or retwm to the 
indolent system of mechanical coercion. The French 
and German and American physicians still maintain 
that restraints are in some cases necessary. But yet, 
in England, in Scotland, and in freland, mechanical 
restraints are unknown in almost all the large asylums. 
No physician who has tried to do without them has 
faUed; and Aose who defend such means have never 
attempted to abolish them. Within the last fow years 
new county 'asylums have been opened in many parts 
of England, and in these there is not to be found one 
instrument of mechanical restraint If we take the 
instance of the asylum at (Dolney Hatch alone, we find 
an asylum for the reception of twelve hundred insane 
persons; and this great asylum, with its farm, its gar- 
dens, its workshops, its entertainment room, its chapel, 
and all the means of amelioration and cure, is opened 
without any instrument of mechanical restraint being 
admitted within its walls; so confident are physicians 
now that they can manage and cure insane people 
better without such instruments than with them. Such 
examples are more forcible than any arguments: they 
are unanswerable. For all these great results, I believe 



we are largely indebted to that great physician before 
whose statue I address you. I rejoice, therefore, to 
see this beautiful work of art raised to his memory. 
The sculptor has given a noble embodiment to the 
feelings you would express; and I trust the contem- 
plation of it will animate many a young medical man 
who sees it when he visits Uie asylum, the scene of 
Dr.Chariesworth's labours, to emulate them elsewhere. 
We raise statues in memory of the dead, to whom all 
our wannest tributes are no longer matters of conside- 
ration or importance; but such nremorials reflect good 
upon the living, and this, raised this day, will, I trust, 
for many years to come, give rise to a determination 
in many connected with asylums, that in those abodes 
of suffering, severity shall exist no more. 



Suicide of Dr. Gbahamslet, Medical Superintendent 

of the Worcester County and City Pau^ter Lunatic 

Asylum, 

Our readers will learn with deep grief tiie melan- 
oholy end of this promising physician. The following 
brief summary we condense from the Worcester Herald, 

Dr. Grahamsley had disagreed with the former at- 
tendants of the asylum, and with one of the officials. 
The single officer above referred to, the Matron of the 
asylum, made an application to the Visitors for an in- 
crease to her salary. This application was referred to 
Dr. Grahamsley, who refused to recommend it, and 
infmmed the Visitors that he had privately advised 
the matron not to present the application. He had 
carefully examined the statistics of such institutions, 
and found that her salary (£60 a year, with board 
and lodging) was rather above than below the average 
of the emoluments of such officials. Some time ago 
the attendants objected to sign the body of rules 
drawn up by the Visitors for the government of 
the asylum, and they ** struck,**— i. a., they resigned 
their situations in a body, — no doubt intending 
thereby to frighten the medical superintendent into 
compliance with their terms; but he accepted their 
resignations, and at the expiry of the usual notice they 
nearly all left, there having been less difficulty in filling 
up the vacancies than they imagined. The matron did 
not resign; and the discharged servants, whose conduct 
in leaving simultaneously had been so evidentiy based 
upon anything rather than consideration for tiie con- 
venience and welfare of the asylum, clubbed together, 
purchased a silver salver, and presented it to the ma- 
tron with a suitable inscription. 

It may easdy be conceived that a sore feeling 
between Dr. Grahamsley and the matron was created 
by his conscientious refusal to sanction an addition to 
her wages. The state of their relations has, in short, 
been greatly disturbed ever since, and Dr. Grahamsley 
has freqaentiy made complaints upon the subject to 
the Committee of Visitors. 

An investigation was demanded by Dr. Grahamsley 
on the subject that the matron had accepted a present 
of a piece of plate from a body of servants discharged 
from the asylum under the circumstances above stated, 
whereby that harmony and confidence which ought to 
exist between himself and so important a subsidiary 
officer had been greatiy impaired. 
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It appean that the matron was tbe aister-fai-law of 
Dr. Grahamdej, and that the Doctor had not stated 
that fiu^ to the Committee of Visitors. 

We think it prohaUe thai to his sensitiye mind the 
feeling that at aU events he had heen deficient in can- 
door, if not in concealing, at least in not making known 
this fact to the Conunit^e of Visitors, had become on- 
supportable Bat the conclusion we arrive at is this, that 
there has not been stated, and that there does not 
exist, anj one single fact in the brief career of the 
deceased, sufficient of itself to have caused aberration 
of intellect; but that there are enou^ of irritating 
circumstances in Ins nnhi^pj history, when collected, 
bj their continual irritation, to have unseated reason 
and driven this amiable and accomplished man to seek 
for peace in the grave. 

So far as can be traced. Dr. Grahamsley was last 
seen alive by Thomas Coomber, who usually attended 
to the deceased's pony, at twenty minutes to nine 
o'clock on Sunday evening last, August the 6th: 
Coomber was coming out of the stable door after 
** supping up ** the pony. On approaching Coomber, 
the deceased directed bis attention towards the asylum 
and said to him, ** Tom, whose carriage is that at the 
fhmt door?" Coomber replied, that he thought it 
was Lawyer Elgie's, who had come to see the matron; 
whereupon the deceased put up his hands to his fooe 
and said, ** OhI I shall be a ruined man,** and at the 
same time tears burst from his eyes. Deceased then 
took from his pocket a shilling, which he gave to 
Coomber, and further said, ** Perhaps I shant see you 
again just yet, and you may want some money." 
Coomber then pat the coin into his pocket and went 
towards the asylum, whilst deceased took an opposite 
direction leading to the gas house. As the deceased 
was not at home by ten o'clock, Mrs. Grahamsley be- 
came anxious about ber husband, and sent a servant 
to the residence of the house steward, Mr. Hume 
{which is located on the estate though distant from the 
asylum), to enquire if he was there. A negative an« 
swer was returned to Mrs. Grahamdey; but as the 
deceased had not arrired at half-past eleven o'clock, 
ber anxiety became intense, and a second messen- 
ger, in the person of Passmore, the head attendant 
was dispatched to Mr. Hume. Immediately upon 
this Mr. Hume and Passmore set about an earnest 
search of the premises, and at five minutes past two 
o'clock found the Doctor lying dead in the retort 
room of the gas-worlqi belonging to the asylum. His 
body was extended on the floor and his foce covered 
with a white handkerchief. He wore the whole of his 
clothing except his hat, which lay near his left foot 
Underneath his head was carefully placed a napkin. 
On his left hand side, within reachable distance, sup- 
posing the body in a sitting posture on the floor, was 
a small-sized barrel, on which was placed an empty 
purple phial with the following label upon it: — 
••Hydrocyanic acid, of Scheele's strength— minimum 
dose, one drop." This bottle had evidently con- 
tained prussic acid, and close to it was an empty gal- 
lipot In a window near was found a second empty 
bottle which had contained chloroform, and it is con- 
jectured that previous to taking the fatal draught he 
imbued the handkerchief which was found upon his 



face with die contents of the chloroform bottle, for the 
purpose of mitigating the agony arising from imbibi- 
tion of pmssic acid. 

The above facts were stated at the Coroner^s hiqiiest, 
wMch was held at the asylum, on Tuesday the 8th 
instant Coomber also stated that the Doctor had told 
him that the attendants had been putting down the 
hour he had passed through the wards, and the number 
of times. The attendants had tcdd them that the 
Matron had given them orders to take this notice. 
Another vHtness, Dr. Tvrley, deposed that «*the de- 
ceased was a man of very sensitive mind. About 
^hree weeks ago I was with him, and be then appeared 
very low-spirited, and in the course of conversation he 
told me there was one person in the establishment who 
would break his heart He said the person he meant 
was the Matron. Mr, CurtUr, the Clerk to the Com- 
mittee of Visitors, stated at the inquest diat he had 
been requested by the Comimttee to attend, for tiie 
purpose of stating that the Visitors had always been 
highly satisfied wiA the conduct of Dr. Grahamsley, 
and to express their deep regret at his untimely end. 

The jury, without hesitation, found a verdicl that 
the deceased destroyed himself in a fit of temporary 
derangement 

At the time of his decease Dr. Grahamsley was in 
his 30th year. He was a native of Northumberland, 
And vras formerly Assistant Physician to the Morning- 
side asylum at Edinburgh. He leaves a widow (a 
most amiable lady, now encemUi) with one diild, about 
two years old, to lament their irreparable loss. 

As a public officer, the deceased was well known 
and greatly respected throughout the county, the news 
of his deat^ was received with incredulity, amazement, 
and deep regret Dr. Grahamsley was elected to die 
office which he held in the asylum, two years and a 
half ago, and it is not too much to say, that no public 
appointment was ever made more completely upon 
public grounds — upon the force of recommendations 
and testimonials of the highest order; and the cor- 
rectness of the choice has been amply testified. The 
Committee of Visitors have repeatedly felicitated the 
county upon having secured the services of a gentle- 
man so capable of performmg the responsible duties 
entrusted to him. 

How profoundly ought we not to be affected by the 
sad spectacle of the cunning physician, who could 
detect at a glance the most disguised approaches of 
insanity in others, falling himself a victim to that 
mental disease, which it was the pride and great ob- 
ject of his life to detect and cure. 

This awful and distressing occurence is but one of 
several which have taken place within a recent period, 
proving the injurious mental tension caused by poor 
Dr. Grahamsley's occupations. **I am at length re- 
warded" says Miiller "since after twenty-six years in- 
tercourse with the insane, I have not become insane 
myself." In a letter to Pinel it is observed, •• the lar 
bourer in lead works is thankful if he escape lameness, 
and the medical attendant of a mad-house, if he does 
not there leave his reason, a more deliberate sacrifice to 
the mightiest good of mankind is not conceivable."* 



♦ Dr. Wlnslow^ Lectures. 
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Observations on Sanguineous Tmiumrs of the External 
EoTf by Dr. Fsahgis Euchbb, PhfsUnan to the 
Asylwut of lUenau, Baden, (F^vm the AUgememe 
ZeitschriftfSr Psychiatrie.) Translated with Notes, 
ffc^ by J. T. Abudgb, A.B, and ilk, Lond,^ L.B.ap., 
fate Resident Medical Officer, 8l LvMs Hospital 

(Oonttniied from p. 48.) 
Causes. Opinions are divided respecting the oanses 
of this condition of the external ear. The one most in 
Togoe refers it to mechanical iujnries, sach as blows, 
bruises, and the efiects of palling or of rubbing the ear. 
F. Bird has not recognized the operation of external 
violence, and when sach has happoied he has regarded 
it as only an accelerating canse; for he considers ne- 
cessary a peculiar condition oonsisting in persistent 
congestion about the head and enlaigement of the 
vessels. Flemming, on the contrary, believes an ex- 
ternal hurt to be always the cause, mostly self-inflicted 
by the patient, who, from severe and painfal feelings 
about tiie head, strikes it against hard objects. He 
would, however, not deny the existence of a predis- 
position to the morbid condition resulting from a 
cachectic state. Ferrus discovers the cause in the 
long continued pressure and rubbing, &C., to which 
the ear is submitted. Friedreich concurs with Bird, 
and adduces in illustration two cases of dementia in 
which an inflammatory swelling of the ear manifested 
itself along with evident signs of congestion, occurring 
after maniacal paroxysms. Belhonmie believes it to 
spontaneously originate from the feeble, retarded, cir- 
culation, the consequence of paralysis, and from the 
proneness to stagnation in extreme parts. Again, 
WaUis, Leubuscher, and Schmalz, assume the presence 
of cachexia as necessary to the production of the 
swollen ear; whilst Biedel and Bupp are of opinion 
that external violence is in itself a sufficient cause. 

Dr. Fischer expresses his belief, that without a pe- 
culiar predisposition swollen ear is never developed 
among the incane. He has often seen patients strike, 
bruise, and scratch their ears most severely, without 
producing any swelling. As a predisposing cause of 
most moment he regards chronic inflammation of the 
cartilages of the ears and their coverings. On ex- 
amining the ears of many more or less cachectic pa- 
tients, which do not exhibit a swollen state, excava- 
tions of greater or less size, may very often be seen, 
either in the cartilage itself, at between it and the 
perichondrium. Those in the cartilaginous lamelhs 
commence by a breaking up of the tissue into irre- 
guUir plates or granular fragments; their walls are of 
unequal thickness, and frequently at spots constituted 
alone of perichondrium. On the other hand, the 
cavities between the cartilage and perichondrium arise 
from a gradual detachment of the latter from the 
former, and generally become evident on the outer 
aspect of the ear. Both sorts of cavities oilarge 
giadnaUy as time elapses; but in the former variety 
this does not often happen from increasing divergence 
of the cartilaginous plates, but by separation of the 
perichrondrium from the margin of the excavations. 
The cavities vary in diameter from one to six or more 
lines; are seldom empty, but more commonly contain 
a few drops of a greyidi or yellowish, and at times 



viscid, fluid. Not rarely, indeed, the cartilage under- 
goes actual loss of substance, and then in a moderately 
capacious cavity only a portion may remain adherent 
to the perichondrium, presenting a dusky, grey, ap- 
pearance. 

The cartilage, moreover, exhibits as a rule, less 
lustre. In some few cases it is only rather swollen, 
and its perichondrium looser than usual. 

Dr. iischer feels convinced that from these condi- 
tions the sanguineous tumour is developed as an after 
phenomenon. Nature seems to make an attempt at 
repair, which ends in thickening and induration of the 
part. The process is for the most part chronic; in one 
case only did Dr. F. witness a rapid course, where 
both ears became the seat of a tumour, the size of an 
almond, with a detachment of the perichondrium and 
subsequent sanguineous effusion. An opportunity 
rarely offers to discover the early condition in the 
living subject by the eye; yet it is readily detected by 
careM hs^dling of the ear. Under the circumstances 
detailed, where the cartilage and its coverings are torn, 
an effusion of blood occurs in the ready formed cavity, 
accompanied by a high degree of inflammation. In 
almost all cases there is a greater or less diseased con- 
dition (dyscrasia) which exerts some influence in the 
production of the sanguineous tumour; and Dr. Fis- 
cher thinks that the ^antecedent inflammation of the 
cartilage and of its coverings stands in some direct 
relation with the depraved habit of body originating 
in the serious lesion of the nervous centres, and pre- 
eminently of the brain. 

It is a well known fact that the condition of the 
nervous centres is not without influence on the quality 
of the blood. Engel remarks, that ** in acute diseases 
of the brain and of its membranes, in inflammation of 
those parts, the blood becomes so altered in quality 
that it is not easily distinguished from that in typhus.'* 
In demented paralytic patients indeed, some such 
abnormal condition is manifested both by physical and 
chemical signs, particularly by the great tendency to 
arrest of circulation, to petechice, to ulcers, to gangre- 
nous destruction of parts, &c. According to Thore, 
the venous blood of paralytic dementia has an excess 
of serum, and forms a loose diffluent clot. Also the 
blood in the heart is found imperfectly coagulated, and 
presenting a thick, unctuous, viscid liquid, of a dark 
red colour; whilst that in the aorta is more watery. 
The flbrin is deficient in quantity, and if there be any 
clot formed, it is small and generally pale, or of an 
unnaturally red or yellowish colour. The living mem- 
brane of the heart and of the great vessels is saturated 
with this abnormal blood, and assumes a foul, brown- 
ish red colour. 

Such blood, after long standing, as for twenty or 
thirty hours, forms a spongy clot, the upper layers of 
which gradually assume a pale red hue. The serum, 
both by boiling, and by the addition of nitric acid, 
precipitates a great quantity of albuminous matters. 
An accurate analysis of the blood obtained from two 
bodies, shewed that in a hundred parts there were: 
l8t Case. Snd Casr. 
Water . . . .79-100 80-619 
Fibrin .... 0-003 0-255 

Fat ... . 0-009 0-200 
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The salts met with consisted of chloride of sodium, 
and snlphate of soda, and some phosphate of lime. In 
the first example a little lactate of soda existed, but in 
the second this was absent, and some magnesia pre- 
sent. 

The small proportion of fibrin and the large quan- 
tity of albumen and casein are remarkable facts. It is 
almost unnecessaiy to remark that the amount of 
these ingredients in the blood varies according to the 
degree to which the morbid state of system has ar- 
rived; and that in paralysis not far advanced, in the 
slighter grades of dementia, and where proper treat- 
ment is pursued, the decomposition of the blood does 
not occur, or does not proceed so far or so readily, and 
consequently more fibrin is discoverable than in the 
oases above referred to. Possibly this quantitative, 
possibly also the qualitative deterioration of fibrin, 
may be the reason of the rarity of tuberculosis in 
paralytic-dementia. It must moreover be mentioned, 
that the actual quantity of blood in the body under- 
goes diminution. After concussions and traumatic 
injuries of the brain, Bokitansky has noticed a consi- 
derable consumption of blood. 

As this depraved habit of body Is essentially asso- 
ciated with the diseased nervous centres, the sources 
of it are especially to be sought in an impure atmos- 
phere, in crowded habitations, in improper or scanty 
diet, in want, in anxiety, and the like. 

Wherein the specific nature of the dyscrasia conists, 
and why it attacks the outer ear, and in a few cases 
probably the outer table of the skull also, and the 
intimately adherent pericranium, are problems difficult 
of solution. 

No doubt the greater fluidity of the diseased blood 
favors its escape from the vessels; and the sometimes 
concurring congestion of the head, causing necessarily 
a dilatation and thinning of the blood vessels, must be 
regarded as secondary or predisposing causes of the 
sanguineous effusion into the ear. Bird and Fried- 
reich are certainly wrong in assigning this state of 
active congestion as the only cause of these tumours, 
for they are certainly more frequently seen without 
any trace of active determination of blood to the head 
than with any. Even where vascular activity and ful- 
ness have been present in the earlier phases of mental 
disease, they are as a rule extinguished in those ad- 
vanced stages, in which we meet with the condition of 
the ear in question. 

Venous congestion indeed is more common, being 
due to defective nervous influence, to functional dis- 
turbances of the circulation and of respiration, to 
pressure from exudation within the brain, and pro- 
bably also to a contraction of the cranial orifices from 
ossific deposits. It is readily conceivable that, as in 
such subjects the veins are found enlarged and dis- 
tended with black blood, or as sometimes happens 
with those in the vascular membranes of the brain, are 
ruptured, the vessels of contiguous organs, as the ears, 
may be similariy distended and burst Only when such 



a rupture takes place there is only a simple extrava- 
sation of blood into the meshes of areolar tissue, but 
never the formation of the characteristic sanguineous 
tumour, when no cavity has been previously prepared 
to receive the efliised blood. 

The application of the slightest mechanical force is 
sufficient to determine the production of the tumour 
on the ear. The varieties of injuries commonly ope- 
ratuig, are blows, pressure, firiction, scratching, and 
pulling, and such are frequently self-infiicted owing to 
painful and unpleasant sensations about the head, 
and occasionally to general irritability. The help- 
lessness of the patients farther exposes them to harm 
and to rough treatment on the part of others, which 
they are able neither to resent nor to appeal against 

Without the operation of the causes alleged, san- 
guineous tumours of the ear are not produced, though 
the evidence of external violence may not always be 
attainable. 

Nature of the lesion. This was considered by Bird 
to consist in infiammation of the cartilage of the ear 
with effusion of blood beneath the integuments. Neu- 
mann presumed it to be eiysipelatous, and most recent 
writers content themselves with describing it as an 
extravasation of blood under the skin of the ear. 
Schmalz regards it as a chronic asthenic inflammation 
of the cartilage, and of the aerolar tissue lying be- 
tween it and the skin, with an effusion of blood or of 
bloody serum. Dr. Fischer says, the dyscrasia called 
forth by the lesion of the nervous centres localizes 
itself in the inflammation of the cartilages of the ear, 
and of their ^integuments; the inflammation runs a 
very chronic course, the perichondrium loosens itself, 
and eventually, from some mechanical injury of the 
ear, becomes detached from the cartilage and more or 
less torn, the cartilage itself more frequently also par- 
taking in the laceration. This mischief is accom- 
panied by the rupture of the vessels which are dilated 
in parts by congestion, and which pour out their blood 
between the cartilages and perichondrium. The in- 
flammation lighted up will always vary in intensity 
according to the strength of the exciting cause and to 
the reaction of the system; and besides invading the 
cartilages and perichondrium, it may also seize on the 
areolar tissue and the skin. The effused blood coagu- 
lates, and in process of time becomes absorbed. It is 
only when the injury to the ear has acted for a longer 
time, or an improper treatment has been pursued, and 
particularly if the cartiUge has been laid bare, that an 
unhealthy watery pus takes the place of the blood, ac- 
companied probably by a partial exfoliation or erosion 
of the cartilage. Either upon or between the layers of 
the perichondrium and on the cartilages of the ear 
new cartilage substance is developed, which, if the 
disease continue, leads to patches of induration, and 
may itself become the seat of ossific deposit The 
walls of the cavity become covered by firm, fibrous 
tissue, which eventually fillsiup the space. These new 
structures are nothing else than inflammatory pro- 
ducts, and in general, are more abundant in proportion 
to the duration of the inflammation. 

The resemblance between these tumours of the ear 
and the sang^neous tumours seen on the heads -of 
newly bom children is very remarkable. The latter 
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differ from the former only in their derelopement be- 
tween the pericranitim and the sknll bones, and in 
being more readily absorbed. The two are alike in 
respect of their mechanical origin, the separation of 
the pericraninm fh>m the subjacent bones, and the 
consequent laceration of the vessels. Is it not pro- 
bable that the poverty in fibrin of the blood in new- 
bom infants may be a predisposing cause ? The ob- 
servatibn of a sanguineous tumour of the head in an 
insane ^)atient who suffered also fh>m a like tumour 
of the ear, has convinced Dr. Fischer of the close simi- 
larity of the two lesions. 

Tumours of the ear are more common on the left 
than on the right side; in paralytic dementia the pupil 
of the eye on the same side as the diseased ear is more 
frequently larger than the other; but no relation is 
discoverable between the cerebral hemisphere involved 
by disease and the side on which the swollen ear is 
found. The organ of hearing is itself always normal. 

The state of the external ear (pinna) described en- 
tails no further misfortune to the patient Except the 
swelling and thickening be very great, the sense of 
hearing is unaffected; but even when those are very 
considerable only a slight hardness of hearing is in- 
duced. 

Neumann remarked, in his Clinical Aphorisms, that 
the swollen ear was always associated with a decrease 
of mania, not indeed, so far as he had ever observed, 
preparatory to a restoration of the understanding, but 
to a transition to dementia. Hemming says, that the so- 
called erysipelas of the external ear is no certain basis 
for the prognosis of mental aberration. In two cases, 
afier the appearance of the swelling, he saw death 
ensue; in one the patient suffered from dropsy, in the 
other an effusion was found between the cerebral 
membranes and a plastic exudation in the abdomen. In 
two instances he witnessed complete recovery; in one 
the ear was much deformed, in the other only slightly 
thickened, after convalescence. In Siegbnrg, as Ja- 
cobi infbnned Dr. Fischer, cases of complete recoveiy 
have occurred. In lUenan, there were two cases per- 
fectly recovered, and three others had much improved. 

Treatment, Bird advises antiphlogistic measures, 
such as leeches behind the ears, warm fomentations to 
promote the bleeding, and other means to lessen the 
blood in the head. Flemming recommends poultices 
and cold water or lead lotions applied freely, and he 
believes incision of the tumour mischievous, because it 
sometimes so much increases the inflammation that it 
attacks the cartilage, and renders it necessary to re- 
move portions. Wallis treated a case at Sonnenstein 
by laying open the swelling, but the result was so 
unfavourable that he gave up the practice, and con- 
tented himself with using poultices mixed with liquor 
plumbL Bupp first uses cold applications, and after- 
wards punctures the swelling, slits it up, or introduces 
a teton through the integuments, avoiding the car- 
tilage. 

The nature of the disease, says Dr. Fischer, at first 
demands antiphlogistic means. The local treatment 
with cold water, snow, or ice, or with solutions of sal 
ammoniac, or of lead and similar substances, is, during 
the existence of active inflammation, most to be re- 
commended. In this stage an attempt may otherwise 



be made to bring about absorption by spirit lotions 
with arnica. Section and evacuation of the tumour, 
or the cutting out a small piece of the outer wall, fill- 
ing the wound with lint, and exerting moderate pres- 
sure by bandaging, may sometimes be demanded and 
be followed by a happy result, where &e deformity 
and swelling are great, and no process of absorption 
goes on. Cold applications ou^ht not to be omitted. 
Leeches and astringent lotions are of little avail, and 
irritating substances and issues are prejudicial. Strong 
compression does harm, and very few patients will 
bear with it. Medicines to improve the general 
health, good nutritive diet, and pure air are of the 
first importance. 

Notes. 

Two leading questions of practical moment attaching 
to the condition of the external ear above considered, 
are: 1, As to its restriction to the insane, and 2, as to 
its causes. Both indeed have been treated of by Dr. 
Fischer, but a few additional notes may not be deemed 
superfluous. 

At p. 48 of the Asylum Journal it is quoted, as an 
observation of Rupp, that the swollen ear occurs in 
persons not mentally disordered, and two instances of 
this fAct are noted as having occurred in the practice 
of M. Langenbeck, ihe eminent surgeon. We are able 
to add another example recorded by Dr. Wilde, of 
Dublin, in his Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Ear, (Medical Times, voL xxv. 1852, p. 437,) 
under the heading ** Tumour of the Auride." 

** J. E., set 24, male, printer. A tumour the size of 
a small pear occupies the upper portion of the left 
auricle, between the helix and condia. It is immove- 
able, has a tense elastic feel, like that of a hydrocele, 
and the skin covering it is smooth and of a dusky red 
color. It is of three months' duration, and has been 
several times lanced, and a quantity of glairy matter 
discharged. As the wound healed, the fluid reaccn- 
mulated. Hearing unimpaired. The whole auricle is 
very hot, and the pain is not great Free incision 
made; a glairy, tenacious, yellow fluid mixed wiA 
portions of flocculent matter escaped. Sac smooth 
and polished. Dressed with lint, andHhe fluid did 
not accumulate again, but the auricle presented a 
hard, thickened, nodulated feel and appearance, which 
remained for months, and completely effaced the natu- 
ral curvature and sinuosities of that portion of the 
external ear.** No other instance is referred to 1^ 
Mr. Wilde, who adds, ** This is a rare form of disease 
in man.** This remark and the absence of any allusion 
to the not uncommon occurrence of 'swollen ear' 
among Ae insane, imply the non-acquaintance of this 
eminent aurist with the latter circumstance. The ob- 
servation recorded is however very valua>ble in proving 
these tumours of the auricle to be not peculiar to the 
insane. No note unfortunately is made as to the 
cause of the tumour in the case mentioned, and none 
as to the physical condition of the patient; but the 
tenor of the remarks appears conclusive with respect 
to the mental integrity of the man. The omissions 
named we could wish supplied by Mr. Wilde, from 
whom we should also like to learn if his more extended 
experience has brought other cases to his knowledge? 

A remark made by that surgeon must not be omit- 
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ted, viz, that he has ** freqaently Men it (tumour of the 
auriele) in dogs, where it forms a hard lamp attached 
to the end of the long flexible aoricle.'* This obser- 
ration is highly interesting, bat to prove the identity 
of such tumours with those of the ears of the insane, 
anatomical and other enquiries are necessary. The 
long ears of dogs certainly present us with conditions 
fikYourable to the production of sanguineous tumours, 
ia their tissue, in their remoteness from the centre of 
circulation, and in their liability to injuries. 

But apart from any evidence dedudble fh>m con^ 
parative pathology, we think there is sufficient proof 
that the morbid state of the ear in question is not 
peculiar to the insane. Why it should be especially 
prevalent among them, we must seek in its predis- 
posing oansee. 

The reading of Dr. Fischer's essay will, we believe, 
tend to the conviction that a peculiar ' dyscrasia ' is a 
necessary element in its production; that such is in- 
deed the determining cause, and that external injury, 
of some kind and degree, is an accessory and inuue- 
diately existing cause. 

The experience of all asylum superintendents proves 
the association between these tumours of the auricle 
and a depraved or impaired nervous and circulating 
force. The victims of general paralysis are particu- 
larly prone to sufibr firom this state of the ear; and 
next in proclivity are the debilitated demented; but 
the lesion is also seen among more recent cases without 
paralysis. We have seen it, at St. Luke's Hospital, in 
a man suffering from mania with restlessness and ter- 
ror, passing into stupor; and quite lately, in a female 
Ti r M»iim»Al and constantly restless; and both these cases 
attended by great debility and wasting, and by ex- 
treme nervous exhaustion. 

It may be argued that prostration, an impairment 
of the nervous, of the circulatory, and of the nutritive 
organs, may be equally a consequence of other disease 
besides insanity, and does not account for the greater 
frequency of the local lesion of the ear in that malady. 
But perhaps in no other disease do we have the same 
accessoiy or concomitant conditions, the same nervous 
erethism and exhaustion, the same gradual and pro- 
gressive operation of a general pathological process, 
the same abnormal vascularity of the head, the same 
proneness to injuries of the external ear, and lastly, 
the same lesion of the blood as that which the analyses 
adduced by Dr. Fischer seem to indicate. 

Our experience warrants the inference that some 
external force or injuiy must necessarily precede the 
effusion w)iich causes the tumour. The subjects of 
this lesion of the ear are prone to receive injury either 
horn then: hdj^essness or^reetlessness, and even lying 
upon the ear, rubbing or scratching it, may at once 
determine the effusion. It is an important statement 
of Dr. Fischer, that the disintegration of the ear-carti- 
laged, Uie separation of the perichondrium, and the 
formation of the cdvity, precede its occupation by 
liquids, and that such may be detected by handling 
the auricle. 

In the developement of the lesion we may assume, 
that the blood is retarded and at length arrested in the 
capillaries of the perichondrium. This event is fa- 
voured in the debiUtated patient by the remoteness of 



the vessels in the ear, by their mode <^ distribution — 
approaching the cartilage and then turning back on 
themselves, — and by their exposure to external agen- 
cies, cold and the like, in the thin expanse of the auricle. 
As the next step, the consequence indeed of the stag^ 
nation of the capillary circulation, is the arrest of 
nutrition, and hence the softening of the cartilage and 
the separation of the perichondrium ; and now it is, as 
Dr. Fischer has observed, that efirision of blood and of 
serum from the gorged, dilated, and attenuated vessels 
so readily takes place. 

Attention to the structure of the external ear will at 
once explain the nature of the tumour and its peculi- 
arity to it, and we need not Dr. Fischer's hypothesis 
of the dyscrasia localizing or centreing itself in the 
diseased auricle. 

Nowhere else do we meet widi tissues of the same 
character and in the same relation, viz, a non-vascular 
cartilaginous plate covered by its perichondrium, sup- 
porting— «ju3t like the periosterum of bones — its nutri- 
tive vessels, and the whole enveloped by the common 
integument. Dr. Fischer, as before noted, indicates 
an analogy between the sanguineous tumour of the 
head of .newly-born infants (the caput succedanewn) 
and the tumour of the auricle; and in the structural 
relations of the tissues in die two, an analogy is more- 
over visible, the pericranium covering the cranial 
bones corresponding to the perichondrium ov^lying 
the cartilage of the anrida Again, we are of opinion 
that an analogy subsists between the sanguineous 
effusion into the tissues of the external ear, and that 
occasionally seen in the same class of debilitated 
patients, beneath the thick homy integument of the 
heel of the foot This latter condition appears to 
occur spontaneously, and is due to ramilar pathological 
conditions as sanguineous effusions of the ear. We 
have remoteness from the centre of circulation, expo- 
sure to cold, to pressure, and to other external agen- 
cies, and a large number of tortuous vessels, turning 
back upon themselves, and rendered still more liable 
to congestion owing to gravitation opposing the return 
of their blood. 

Dr. Fischer adverted to the opinion of some writers, 
that external violence would of itself produce san- 
guineous tumours of the external ear. To this notion 
few will assent Dr. Bucknill informs us, that having 
pointed out the lesion to an experienced 'member of 
the ring/ he enquired of him whether he had ever 
witnessed the like, but was informed by that individual 
that though he had seen men most severely knocked 
about over the ears, such tumours were unknown to 
him. 

Much has been said about this leeoon of the ear as a 
prognostic Its developement is certainly of no good 
omen. Sir A. Morison tells us he has never, in his 
long and large experience, seen a patient recover in 
whom this condition of the ear has exhibited itself. 
In Dr. Fischer's paper, however, it is stated that at 
several asylums instances of mental recovery have 
occurred in patients with this lesion. Indeed, as 
sanguineous tumour of the external ear is not confined 
to insane patients, its existence cannot of itself be 
adopted as a prognostic in cases of insanity. 

J.T.A. 
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To 0ie Editor of tKe Asyhm Journal, 

York Lunatic Hospital^ July 12, 1854. 
Dear Sir, — Allow me to acknowledge, with thanks, 
No. 6 of the Asylum Journal^ which I dnly received 
on the 9th instant. 

As a co-operator with yourself in that most im- 
portant and interesting branch of science, the manage- 
ment and treatment of the insane, may I not venture 
to trespass for a few moments on your valuable time, 
hi offering a few remarks, suggested by a perusal of 
your opening article, on the system of non-restraint 

In doing so, I need hardly observe that, although 
personally acquainted with Mr. Hill, I am not aware 
that he has even seen your article, having had no 
communication with him for some months. I state 
this with a view of shewing that I am actuated by ro 
personal feeling whatever, but am simply desirous of 
stating my views upon a subject confessedly of vast 
practical importance, affecting, as it does, the imme- 
diate well-being of those entrusted to our care. 

Perhaps it will be better to follow out those views 
as suggested by your observations, seriatim. By way 
of preface, however I must be permitted to say, that 
(as the accompanying Report will, I think, abundantly 
testify) in an unqualified abhorrence of barbarities 
into which restraint had degenerated some thirty or 
forty years ago, I will yield to none. Common hu- 
manity shrinks from such enormkies; but it appears 
most unreasonable to charge upon the principle itself 
the abuse into which it may degenerate in the hands 
of the injudicious, the unskilful, or the inhumane^ 

In your remarks "We had flattered ourselves that 
the day had been gained, the victory secured, and 
that practices which had rendered the name of mad- 
house an abomination, and even the mad doctor odious, 
had been finally discarded frcnn all the public asylums 
of this country," I presume you refer to the preceding 
paragraph, where reference is made to the " rattling 
of chains" and the "shrieks of patients;" for that such 
were the abominations of restraint in days gone bye 
is true; and it is most true, that such abominations Juive 
(at least, in the public institutions of this country) 
long since passed away. For it would be manifestly 
absurd to regard the mildest forms of restraint sanc- 
tioned, in rarely exceptional cases, by some of the 
most practical and distinguished men in this country, 
as constituting a mad-house an "abomination," and 
the physician an abhorrence. And yet, from the con- 
text, where in the subsequent paragraph you open 
with the words, " It was therefore with much disap- 
pointment and sorrow," etc, it might be supposed, 
either that there is no appreciable distinction betwixt 
a principle in its legitimate and simplest application, 
and the most cruel and criminal abuse into which that 
prindplo may sink; or else that, as in the chains, the 
manacles, and the shrieks of old» some terrible bar- 
barism were suspected still to exist 

Assuredly, if we consult science, we shall find that 
the greatest boons to mankind, have not unfrequently 
been converted into the greatest curses, through their 
abuse in the hands either of the unskilful or the 
malicious. In therapeutics, for example, the truth of 
this will at once be evident, if we regard the terrible 



evils which have arisen from an ix^Udieious or eok- 
pirical exhibition of mercury, which has, not Qn£re- 
quently, not oalj aggravated an already existing 
malady, but sown the seeds of a future and yet more 
intractable disease. 

Nevertheless, is mercury, even in its more active 
combinations, much less in its mildest preparatioiM, 
discarded from our pharmaoopoaia; but rather, does k 
not rank, in the hands of a skilful practitioner, as one 
of the most valuable weapmis he possesses, in the 
treatment and controul of disease? Should we hesitate 
to administer a few grains of grey powder to a child, 
because of the terrible abuse of calomel or blue pill by 
the reckless practitioner, or the impudent chariatan? 

Where thsa a pi^ent threatens his own life,* or the 
lives of those around him; or is generally destructive 
to everything within reach; or is given up to the most 
foul and loathsome habits, sinking below the level of 
the brute creation; are we to peril the life and limbs 
of others? are we to incarcerate in solitude? are we, 
in fine, to shrink from pamkss restraint, in every pos- 
sible case, absolutely and for ever, because of the 
chains, the manacles, and the shrieks of a by-past age? 
Which is tiie hsser of two evils ? Which is the 
truer humanity? On the one hand, to endanger or 
peril the safis^ of others, to permit self-infiicted 
wounds, to confine in gloomy soUtude; on the other, 
to associate, by means of (I repeat) a painless ren 
straiBt, the oUierwise dangerous maniac with the 
cheerful and inoffensive of his companions. 

Begarding humanity, in its strictest sense, as the 
very guiding inriBciple in the treatment (alike medical 
and moral) of the insane, I do not hesitate to affirm 
that there are cases, in which, to withhold painless 
restraint, would be as flagrant an act of tnhumaniiy 
as it would be an act of barbarism to ,use it in any 
single case, where all other resources had not previously 
failed; and thereby, its application been imperatively 
demanded. 

May I be allowed to say a word with respect to 
your definition of the term "spencer." Having used 
the same word myself^ I think it only right to state 
that, so far as regards the spencer occasionally used 
in this institution,, your definition would, if received, 
convey ao impression absolutely erroneous and in- 
correct 

The spencer we use is one thing, the strait-waistcoat 
is another: the former we have, the latter we do not 
possess, and have not possessed for years; the latter 
secures the arms and hands across the chest, the for- 
mer does no such thing; the latter oppresses the 
chest, the former permits of its perfect freedom, and 
yet prevents, without pain, destruction of property and 
clothing, injuries to others, as well as self-infiicted. 
It supersedes the evils and wretehedness of an inde- 
finite solitude; it obviates that worst f form of re- 
straint, human coercion, but it does not deny the 
blessings which social intercourse may perchance ef- 



• I need not obaenre that this AVpUm to very ran caaes { as, 
e. ff.t where the patient wIU tear open vital wonnda, etc. 

t Worst, in truth ; for hut lately I read a caie in a Report, 
where ytetal injuries were received by the poor struggling maniac 
in an encounter with two attendants who were removing Wm to 
i^paddedroom. 
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feet even in the most aggraTated, if not the most 
hopeless cases. 

With regard to joar remarks respecting the ** prob- 
ability of the Commissioners having neglected to 
denounce with vigour any recurrence to the evils of 
the past,** I would beg to observe that, to denounce 
with vigour, would necessarilj imply a strong repug- 
nance to the evil denounced. Assuming that the 
minds of the Commissioners art imbued with this 
repugnance to tMory form of restraint, then, the in- 
sinuation that they had neglected to pronounce a 
vigorous denunciation merely because they had been 
"charmed by Ae hwet but more conspicuous attri- 
butes of an asylum," would be rather a reflection than 
otherwise on their penetration or their candour. That 
they had, in short, overlooked the greater evil, attracted 
by the lesser good; or, detecting the one, had failed 
to denounce it, carried away by the admiration of the 
other. 

I humbly submit that neither position is applicable 
to the Conmiissioners. For, about the same period, 
we also received a visit from the Commissioners. I 
drew their especial attention to two particular cases, 
where mild restraint had been applied, as a * dernier 
resort,' upon which aa interesting discussion followed. 

Now, although no vigorous denunciatory clause, or 
even the slightest expression of disapprobation, is to 
be found in their report, I most certainly cannot 
regard the &vourable paragraph with which it closes 
as constituting, in the slightest degree, a ** culminating 
pile of praises," to the all-absorbing influence of which 
the omitted denunciation is to be ascribed. 



Nor, on the other hand, were it so, that the Com- 
missioners themselves did entertain the non-justifia- 
bility of restraint in any form and in any possible 
case, can it be allowed that they would seek to re- 
concile such convictions vrith a total omission of any 
expression of disapproval 

In short, in every rule exceptions most ever occur, 
and from such exceptions, howsoever rare they be, the 
system of non-restraint itself cannot daim for itself 
any special exemption. 

I remain, dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD SIMPSON. m.d, 
Mfldkal SapertntMKlent. 



To the Editor of the Asylum Journal 

Belfast District Asylum, July 81, 18M. 
Dear Sir, — ^Permit me through your pages to express 
to the Members of the Association of Medical 0£Scers 
of Asylums and Hospitals for the Insane my regret 
that I was unable to attend thehr Annual Meeting on 
the 28th ultimo. The most imperative duties alone 
prevented my doing so, and participating in the useful 
and important business of that meeting. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

BOBEBT STEWART, m.d., 
Secretiry to the Irish BrftDch of the AMoetatkm. 



Appointment. 
Mil Denke, Medical Superintendent of the female 
side, Hanwell Asylum, to be Medical Superintendent 
of the Bedfordshire County Lunatic Asylum. Mbs. 
Dbmnb to be Matron of the same. 



Notieti to Corrtspondents. We regret that press of matter com- 

C Is OS to delay the remahider of Dr. Biuilarger's excellent 
tttnre. Dr. Take*s Beylew of the Meereohorg Beport, with other 
reviews of interestiiig works. 

Hr. A. L. We are not aware of the best mode of keeping floors 
clean and bright by dry robbing. If the floors are of oak the 
matter is easy. If they are of pine or fir we know that the task is 
a dUBcnlt one. We should fisel obliged to any of onr readers who 
woold glTe OS faiforraation on this snl^t. The floors in the 
Lancaster and Staflbrd Asyloms are of wood and are dry rubbed. 



A GENTLEMAN, who has had an extensive expe- 
rience of several years duration both in Public 
and Private Asylums, and who can produce high testi- 
monials and give unexceptionable references, is desirous 
of obtaining a Medical Appointment in a Private Asy- 
lum. Apj^ to MedicuM, 76 Strand, London. 

N. B. — The above is enabled to recommend two or 
three excellent Female Attendants to any persons re- 
quiring their services. 



SARAH ELIZABETH GRICE, having Uved for 
the last four years in an Asylum as Ward Atten- 
dant, is desirous of obtaining a similar situation. She 
can have a four years good character. Apply to S. 
E. Gricc, at Mr. Fountain's, New Town, Bedford. 



Just published, price Five Shillings, 

ON THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF PUL- 
MONARY CONSUMPTION and HOOPING 
COUGH. By John Hastings, ISLD. 

CLINICAL HANDBOOK OF AUSCULTATION 
AND PERCUSSION. From the German of We- 
BBB. By John Cockle, a.il, mjd.. Physician to the 
City Dispensary. 20 Illustrations, bs, 

London: S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street 



COUNTT AND CiTT OF WORCESTER PaUPER LUNATlC 

Asylum, Powick, near Worcester. 



WANTED, A MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
who can immediately enter upon the duties of 
this Establishment. He will be expected to devote 
the whole of his time and energies to the duties of his 
office, and be precluded from private practice. Pre- 
ference will be given to a Gentleman who has had 
experience in a Public Lunatic Asylum. The Sahuy 
is £350 a Year, together with Furnished Apartments, 
Coals, Candles, Washing, and Vegetables from the 
Garden . He will have to Board himself and find his 
own Linen. Candidates to state their age, whether 
married or single, and what family (if any). Testi- 
monials (sealed up) to be sent to Mr. Martin Cnrtler, 
S(^citor, Worcester, before the 26th instant The 
Election will take place on Monday, the 4th September. 

MARTIN CURTLER, 

Worcester, Aug. 14, 1854. Clerk to the Committee of Vialton. 

N.B.— It is pertlcaltrlj requested that no application aball be 
made to any Member of the Committee or their Clerk, by or on 
behalf of any Candidate. If any such la made, it wUl be held 
a disqnallficatlon. 



A U commwnicatumafor iheforihcommg Number 
should he addressed totheEdxtoTj D&. Bucknill, 
Devon County Lunatic Asylum^ near Exeter^ he- 
fort the 20th day of September next. 



Published by Samuel Highley, of 32, Fleet Street, 
In the Parish of Saint Donstan-in-the-West. in the City of Lon- 
don, at No. 32, Fleet Street aforesaid ; and Printed by Wiluam 
AKD Hknbt Polla&d, of No. 86, North Street. In the Parish of 
Saint Kerrian, in the City of Exeter. Tuesday, Angnst 15, 1854. 
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Eighth Report of the Commusioners in Lunacy, 

The Eighth Keport of the Commissioners in Lonacj 
to the Lord Chancellor has jost been issued, and a 
more enlightened or satisfactory document has rarely 
come fW>m the State Paper Office. It not onlj indi- 
cates like all preceding Reports, the amount of work 
done by the Commission in behalf of the helpless 
and afflicted class, over whose interests it presides, but 
in sereral important respects it also marks a con- 
siderable advancement of opinion. 

The Commissioners report " with satisfaction *' the 
dissolution of the union between the county and the 
Tolnntary subscribers to the Nottingham Asylum, with 
the intention of removing the private patients to a 
separate establishment. The same dissolution of part- 
nership has taken place at the Staffer i Asylum; the 
private patients going to the Coton Hill establishment 
The expression by the Commissioners of a ** cordial 
approval " of these proceedings, indicates an unfavour- 
able opinion on their part of the system of mixing 
classes in asylums. 

The condition of several hospitals and asylums 
placed within the precincts of towns is severely com- 
mented on. The asylum at Haverfordwest, St Peter's 
Hospital at Bristol, the Hull Bcvough Asylum, the 
Bethel at Norwich, St Luke's and others, share these 
animadversions. 

They state, ** So formidable are the difficulties in the 
way of advancement in old and badly situated hospitals, 
that in those instances where improvements have been 
attempted, large sums of money have sometimes been 
spent without adequate results. In such cases the 
only effectual mode of overcoming all obstacles to im- 
provement appears to be to abandon the old buildings 



and erect new ones on eligible sites; a course which 
has already been taken at Manchester and Stafford, 
and is about to be adopted at Nottingham.** There 
cannot be a doubt respecting the wisdom of this vi- 
gorous advice. 

The abuses still existing in many private asylums 
are remarked upon, and the efforts made by the Com- 
missioners to effect their reform are told : efforts, we 
are sorry to observe, not uniformly seconded by the 
authorities to whom is confided the control of private 
asylums out of the Metropolitan district. At Dunston 
Lodge the Lord Chancellor prohibited the renewal of 
the license to the proprietor, because he had horse- 
whipped a patient while in a straight-jacket, and had 
sanctioned the extraction of his two front teeth: cruel- 
ties inflicted 1>ecause the patient had bitten his arm. 

The Commissioners report unfavourably of lunatic 
hospitals founded by chturitable persons for the recep- 
tion of needy patients of the middle and upper classes. 
They regret that their endeavours to improve the con- 
dition of these institutions have been opposed by great 
difficulties arising from defective construction of the 
buildings and errors in the management They re- 
commend that the buildings where radically bad, 
should be abandoned, and new ones erected in eligible 
sites. 

On the subject of management they recommend to 
the governors of hospitals as ** the roost enlightened 
system," the appointment of medical Superintendents 
with ** paramount authority." They observe, •*Our 
experience confirms the opinion which we have already 
expressed in former Reports, that in order to ensure 
good management, it is essentially requisite, that the 
resident medical officer should, as Superintendent, be 
invested with paramount authority. All i;fficers and 
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servants should be under his control. He should have 
the power of engaging and dismissing all nurses and 
servants, and of recommending and suspending sub- 
officers. He should also be responsible for the general 
management of the establishment, and should regulate 
the medical and moral treatment, and the diet and 
clothing of the patients. He should be provided with 
apartments suitable to his position, and his salary 
should be liberal, and such as to secure the services of 
a highly qualified and efficient officer." Li another 
place they state that the superintendent should be 
** subject to the committee collectively;" a rule of much 
importance, and by no means adhered to in many 
county asylums, where the proper action and influence 
of the committee at large, and the superintendent, are 
alike frittered tiway by sub-committees, and by the 
fussy irresponible exertions of single committee-men. 
On the Asylum for Idiots, containing in the 
three establishments 250 inmates, the Conmiissioners 
remark: **As regards the general result of the care, 
discipline, and tuition bestowed on this large body of 
idiotic and imbecile children, we are of opinion that, 
although a very considen^ble improvement in their 
condition is effected by the treatment and care they 
receive in the asylum, yet that a still greater advance 
would be nuide if less time were spent in scholastic 
instruction, and a larger share of attention were paid 
to the means best calculated to improve their physical 
condition, and impart to them a more extended know- 
ledge of the properties and uses of external objects." 
We trust that, under this judicious and persevering 
advice, the governors of the asylum may eventually be 
persuaded to recant the cant of caring idiotism by 
pedagogy. 

The details are given of two prosecutions instituted 
on account of the cruel treatment of patients at the 
houses of their relatives. An indictment was preferred 
against William Roberts, for confining his brother, 
Evan Roberts, in an improper, cruel, and excessive 
manner. The lunatic had been chained to his bed- 
stead in a dark small cell at a place called Bangor for 
seven years. William Roberts was found guilty and 
was sentenced by Lord Campbell to one month's im- 
prisonment, a sentence which the Conmiissioners re- 
mark, '* seemed to us excessively lenient" 

The other case was that of Charles Luxmore, who 
was chained to a beam in a dark cell seven feet by 
four, altogether for a space of thirteen years. This 
barbarism occurred at Lew Trenchard, in Devonshire. 
He was found in a state of nudity and excessive filth. 
The indictment was preferred against the brother-in- 
law of the lunatic, a small fanner named Yeo. He was 
found guilty and sentenced by Mr. Justice Coleridge 
to six months imprisonment. In the Conmiissioners' 
report of tliis ca«e there is an error which we think it 
right to notice. It is stated, **that for several years 
and until the interference of the Commissioners, the 
lunatic continued to be closely confined in this cell," 
&C. This is a mistake, inasmuch as the earliest know- 
ledge which the Commissioners had of the matter was 
derived from depositions taken by ourselves from the 
relieving officer, and from the defendant, subsequent 
to the admission of the lunatic into the Devon asy- 
lum : upon these depositions the conviction was mainly 



obtained. This circumstance is worth mentioning, as 
it shews the importance of strictly questioning persons 
bringing patients to asylums, respecting their previous 
condition, and of obtaining signatures to any state- 
ments which may appear of sufficient importance. 

The portion of the Report most interesting to medi- 
cal readers is that which refers to Appendix G, bemg 
the communications returned by the medical men in 
charge of asylums throughout the country to a circular 
of the Conmiissioners on the subject of restraints and 
seclusion. The reason given for the issue of the cir- 
cular of enquiry is that, •* the treatment of the insane 
has of late years been studied in this country with so 
much energy and success, by those who are practically 
engaged in it as a profession, that we have been 
anxious to collect and record the results of their 
experience in a permament and accessible shape." 

The Commissioners remind his Lordship that " in 
estimating the value of the opinions these communi- 
cations express, it is essential to bear in mind the 
position and experience of the writer, the siie and 
character of the institution under his charge, and his 
particular opportunities for observation." 

Read wiUi this commentary many of the commu- 
nications which still advocate the use of restraint in 
timid apologetic twms which prove how thoroughly 
ashamed the writers are of their cause, sink into 
insignificance when balanced against Ae testimony 
and strong opinion against its employment expressed 
by nine-tenths of ^the medical officers of public in- 
stitutions. The Commissioners themselves designate 
mechanical restraint as ** unnecessary and injimous to 
patients," and its disuse as ^ practically the rule in nearly 
all the public institutions in the kingdom, and generally 
also in the best conducted private asylums, even those 
where the non-restraint system as an abstract prin- 
ciple, admitting of no deviation or exception, has not 
in terms been adopted." They express the conviction 
upon which they have steadily acted, that **the pos- 
sibility of dispensing with mechanical coercion is in 
the vast majority of cases a mere question of expense," 
and, •* as Visitors they have made it a principle to dis- 
courage to the utmost the employment of mechanical 
restraint in any form," and even to remove patients 
from establishments where its use was persisted in 
to others where a difierent system was adopted: the 
removal being frequently attended with the happiest 
results. 

This energetic condemnation of the use of mechani- 
cal restraint by Her Majesty's Commissioners is most 
satisfactory; and confirms Ae view we took regarding 
their Report in the North and West Ridings' asylum. 
On the subject of seclusion they acknowledge that 
its occasional use is generally considered beneficial, 
that its emplo3rment by harsh or indolent persons is 
liable to great abuse, and "that it should only be 
employed with the knowledge and direct sanction of 
the medical officer." In these principles we entirely 
concur. We shall take an early opportunity of dis- 
cussing this subject, as we are convinced that the 
medical employment of seclusion, or to get rid of a 
damaged term, we would rather say, the relative 
merits of treating certain lunatics among a crowd of 
other patients or in comparative retirement, is a me- 
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dlcal question which has not yet beep placed on a 
satisfactory footing 

The last six pages of the report are occupied with a 
qu^tion which the Commissioners truly designate as 
one of "great and pressing importance,*' namely, that 
of criminal lunatics. 

The length of Dr. Boyd's important and valuable 
paper on Cholera compels us to defer the consideration 
of this question to a future number. We trust at an 
early opportunity to resume our remarks on this able 
and most valuable Report 



Observations on Cholera, by Robt. Boyd, ilo., Fellow 
qf the Royal College of Physicians, London ; Physi- 
cian to the Somersetshire Lunatic Asylum, 

** He eame, he went, Uke the simoon, 
That harbinger of fftte and gloom, 
Beneath whose widely-wasting breath. 
The very cypress droops to death.*'— Byron. 

The frequent occurrence of Cholera, in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, of late years, and its 
prcTalence at present, seems to point out the necessity 
of our being prepared for its appearance, particularly 
in public institutions, and amongst others. Lunatic 
Asylums, which in some instances have suffered se- 
verely from this disease. In the West Riding of York 
Asylum, containing 633 patients, 98 are reported to 
have died from cholera in the autumn of 1849. The 
private asylums for pauper lunatics generally about 
London and in some other places, suffered more or less 
from the same epidemic; whether from cholera or some 
other cause, the mortality in the Lancaster Asylum 
was unusually high, 48 per cent in 1833, according to 
" a table of patients admitted, &c," in the annual re- 
ports of that institution. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy considered it neces- 
sary last year to issue a printed circular, suggesting 
precautions against cholera. Li the first number of 
** the Asylum Journal," it is suggested that the recom- 
mendation in that circular, of having in every asylum, 
probationary wards set apart for patients from infected 
districts, to be placed there for some days, in the first 
instance, and there attended by separate nurses, would 
be beneficially modified, by having the probationary 
wards placed ** without the walls, and at some distance 
from the asylum." Hospital wards, distinct and sepa- 
rate, would doubtless be a great relief and benefit, 
during the prevalence of any epidemic, and, in the 
generally crowded state of asylums at present, such 
wards seem to be almost absolutely required. 

Patients in cholera, when in a state of collapse, re- 
quire constant and unremitting attention; the thirst is 
often incessant; the medicines have to be given fre- 
quently; a frequent change of bed-clothes and bed- 
ding is also required; hence, a strong staff of nurses is 
requisite. When patients suffer from spasms and 
cramps in the extremities, which they often do most 
severely, two or three nurses may be employed in rub- 
bing the limbs of a patient, in applying tiuT^entine 
fomentations, and flannel bags filled with hot salt or 
sand, to the spine, and other parts of the body. Where 
the rubbing of the limbs can be dispensed with, a hot 
air bath is speedily efficacious in raising the tempera- 



ture of the patient The bath I have been in the habit 
of employing, not in cholera especially, but in any 
other case, was formed by raising the bed-clothes on a 
wooden cradle, similar in form to that used for pro- 
tecting a broken limb, but largo enough to embrace 
the body; the lower end of the craiile was formed of 
a semicircular board, through which was a hole to 
admit the nozle of a two inch metal pipe, communi- 
cating with a metal funnel outside the bed, in which 
an oil or spirit lamp was kept burning to heat the air. 

In a large cholera hospital to which I was attached 
as assistant resident physician, during a part* of the 
epidemic of 1832, the number of patients admitted in 
six months, from May to November, was 3,026, and 
the number of deaths 905, or nearly 30 per cent., about 
one half when admitted were in what was then termed 
blue or Asiatic cholera, excluding the milder forms; 
those for instance affected with diarrhcea, or English 
cholera only when admitted, the mortality might be 
said to amount to 60 per cent in the worst form of the 
disease. 

A great number of patients were admitted between 
midnight and four o'clock in the morning, although 
the hospital gate was opened at all hours to applicants. 
The medical and other attendants took the night duty 
alternately. When the epidemic was at its height, the 
cases ran their course quickly, one " receiving ward " 
was emptied of its occupants by death, twice during 
one night 

I shall here give a few examples of the blue or Asiatic 
cholera, from my notes taken in that hospital, which 
will show the nature of the cases, effects of remedies, 
and the amount of attendance required. 

1. T. F., a news carrier, aged 32, admitted 18th 
September, 1832, into ward No. 8, at a quarter to two 
p.m., attacked with purging tvventy-six hours, vomiting 
nine hours, and cramps one hour before admission. 
The only medicine he appears to have taken was a 
draught of castor oil about an hour before the vomit- 
ing. The extremities were cold, tongue cold and 
white, no pulse in radial artery, cold perspiration, blue 
appearance of the skin, and the peculiar whispering 
voice, the evacuations were characteristic, like rice 
water. No urine passed, which was also a character- 
istic in all these cases. Hot water-bottles were applied 
to the feet, and between the legs; bags of hot salt to 
the knees and between the thighs; the hands and arms 
were rubbed with hot turpentine, and turpentine and 
hot flannel appUed to the abdomen, a mixture of one 
part of brandy to three of water for drink. A pill of 
three grains of carbonate of anunonia and one of cap- 
sicnm, every fifteen minutes, to be swallowed with one 
ounce of the brandy and water. Five p.m., heat of 
body natural, no pulse at wrist or temple, in a clammy 
sweat He died in seven hours after admission. 

2. Mary F., aged 53, attacked 2nd October, 1632, at 
two a.m., admitted at eleven a.m., in a state of collapse, 
cold and blue. Warmth applied, one drachm of calo- 
mel given, and stimulants; no attempt at reaction. 
Death occurred eiglit hours after admission. 

3. Betty C, aged 46, attacked 21st October, with 
purging, admitted seven hours afterwards in a state of 
collapse. No pulsation in radial or tcmpural arteries; 
eyes sunken; cold clammy perspiration on forehead; 
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tongne white and cold; skin on hands wrinkled; no 
Yomiting. Calomel ten grainy and one of powdered 
opium given ; sherry and water equal parts, for drink. 

3 P.M., Purging continues, an astringent enema of 
decoction of oak bark, alamn, and tincture of g^ls. 
5 p. M., the enema repeated, and carbonate of ammonia, 
camphor, and capsicum pills every fifteen minutes, 
a sinapism to be applied to the abdomen. 8 p. m., no 
improvement; the medicine and astringents continued. 
At midnight she vomited, and the vomiting stopped 
after taking an ounce of oil of turpentine. 22nd. 2 
A. M., purging continues, no recurrence of the vomiting. 

4 A.M., stimulants required; watery evacuations still 
continue, passing through the bed; vomited once; head 
hot, four leeches to the temples; astringent enema re- 
peated. 1 1 A. M., pulse felt in temporal artery, but not 
in the radial. Stimulanta &c, continued. 3 p. m., 
restless, extremities cold, no pulse, respiration hurried, 
purging stopped; the extremities to be well rubbed 
with hot turpentine, and bandaged with warm flannel; 
calomel, six grains, and hyoscyamus, two grains, di- 
rectly; the stimulant pills to be continued. 6 p.m., 
some reaction ; head hot. 8 p. m., no pulse, no purging, 
stimulants given. Midnight, gradually sinking. 23rd, 
She died at 1 A.M., thirty-five hours after admission; 
unlike the first two cases, in this one there was an at- 
tempt at reaction. 

4. A woman aged 48, attacked at 8 A.M., 29th Octo- 
ber, and about 12 o'clock with vomiting and cramps, 
admitted to the hospital the same day, at 2^ p.m., in a 
state of collapse ; no pulse at the wrist or temple. 
Calomel 20 grains, and acetate of morphia half a grain 
given; brandy and soda water for drink; sinapism to 
the epigastrium; hot bottles and bags of hot salt to the 
feet and other parts of the body. She died sixteen 
hours after admission. 

The husband to the last-mentioned patient, aged 56, 
admitted within four hours of his wife's death: he ap- 
peared quite well when he brought her to the hospital 
yesterday. Purging, at first slight, came on last 
evening; he was admitted at 10|^ a.m., in a state of col- 
lapse; no vomiting; a small pulse felt at the wrist; 
clammy sweat; cold extremities; tongue cold and 
white ; the peculiar whispering voice. (It should be 
noted, that this man slept in the same bed and bed- 
clothes from which his wife had only lately been re- 
moved.) Hot applications to extremities; stimulants, 
given internally; astringent enemas. He only lived 
eight hours after admission. 

5. A boy aged 1 1 years, attacked with purging, 26th 
October; admitted to the hospital three hours and a 
half afterwards, in blue cholera. No pulse in radial or 
temporal arteries; eyes sunken, with a dark areola; 
lips cold and blue, extremities cold. Hot bottles 
applied ; carbonate of ammonia, camphor, and capsicum 
every quarter of an hour ; sherry and water drink; 
vomiting came on soon after his admission; fifteen 
grains of bismuth ordered for that symptom. Midnight, 
— restless, asks for cold water, which he is allowed in 
small quantity; fifteen grains of calomel, and two of 
extract of hyoscyamus, given in the form of a bolus. 
27th--4 A.M., vomiting has stopped ; watery evacuations 
continue, passing through the bed ; no pulse ; an as- 
tringent enema ordered, which checked the purging; in 



aa hour afterwards the vomiting came on, and soda 
water was given. In two hours afterwards the fiacc 
became wahn, pulsation tetumed at the temples; rest- 
lessness, purging, and vomiting continued; six leeches 
to the temples, soda water for drink, astringent enemas, 
a blister to the epigastrium — the blistered surface to be 
dressed with a grain of acetate of morphia. 6 P.M., 
pulsation in radial artery. 11 p.m., no purgiiSg or 
vomiting, or clammy perspiration; very restless; a 
scruple of calomel and three grains of extract of hyos- 
cyamus given. 28th — ^Passed a quiet night, restless 
to-day; calomel and James's powder, in pills, given; 
eight leeches applied to the temples ; he passed urine 
for the first time to-day. 29th — ^Vomited once ; another 
blister applied to the epigastrium, and one grain of 
acetate of morphia sprinkled on the blistered surface. 
He went on afterwards without a bad symptom; the 
medicine was discontinued. 5th November — He was 
discharged quite recovered on this day, being the tenth 
from the day of attack. 

6. A sailor aged 32, attacked with purging, yomit- 
ing, and cramps in the lower extremities, on S9th of 
October; admitted into the hospital four hours and 
three quarters afterwards in a state of collapse, no 
pulse at the wrist. Limbs to be rubbed, and heat ap- 
plied in the usual way; twenty grains of calomel, three 
of extract of hyoscyamus, and electuary of catechu, 
given as a bolus; sherry and soda water to drink when 
he asks for it 10 p.m., vomiting frequent, cramps 
violent, small quick pulse; rubbing of limbs to be con- 
tinued, and the bolus of calomel repeated. 12 o'clock, 
cramp less severe; he vomits a watery fluid at short 
intervals; twelve grains of the oxyd of zinc to be given 
every half hour. 80th — The vomiting continned, other 
symptoms less severe; skin corrugated and covered 
with a clammy perspiration, no pulse at the wrist or 
temple, a blister applied to the epigastrium; ten grains 
of nitrate of silver, dissolved in one ounce and half of 
distilled water as a draught, twice during the morn- 
ing, also a draught containing an ounce of oil of tur- 
pentine. The evacuations from the bowels were like 
whey; in the afternoon they assumed a darker odour, 
and a strong foetor of rotten eggs. Astringent enema, 
with tincture of opium, ordered; brandy and v^ater for 
drink. Jn the evenmg he was easier. At 10| p.m. he 
became restless and anxious, talking of his family who 
were far distant; he gradually sunk, and died soon 

after midnight. Post mortem examination, twelve 

hours after death.— The body rigid, skin of a natural 
colour. The spinal canal first examined: the spinal 
cord of the natural appearance. Head: yessels on 
surface of the brain very much congested with blood. 
The roots of the cerebral nerves were carefully ex- 
amined, and appeared natural Hie splachnic nerves 
were also examined, and the semilunar ganglion, which 
last appeared larger and more vascular than osnaL 
Lungs appeared natural : heart, exangninous. (Esopha- 
gus: the mucous membrane dark, probably from being 
stained by the nitrate of silver he had taken, the veins 
congested with blood; the veins of the stomach also 
congested in the same way, and small red patches on 
the mucous membrane, which had been frequently 
observed in other cases examined in the ho^ital; a 
dark brown fluid and some turpentine in the stomach. 
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Intestines void of aaj floid or feculent matter. The 
edge of the Urer verj sharp, the organ devoid nf 
blood, and as it were contracted; the gall bladder dis- 
tended with bile, the gall duct contracted. The spleen 
small, and devoid of blood. The kidneys nnusuallj 
pale, bat in other respects natural 

The cases of malignant, blue, or Asiatic cholera now 
given, all died but one ; the stimulant, mercurial, and 
anodyne treatment was chiefly practised, with counter 
irritants, leeches, and soda water or cold water when 
called for by the patient. 

In three other cases I found most remarkable results 
from the saline injection of the veins, as recommended 
by my friend Professor Hart, physician to one of the 
principal cholera hospitals in Dublin, who has kindly 
sent me some valuable observations on the subject 
The saline injection consisted of muriate of soda one 
drachm, carbonate of soda ten grains, water (of the 
temperature 105 o ) six pints, and sometimes two grains 
of sulphate of quinine were added. The patients, from 
being pulseless, cold, and almost insensible, underwent 
af^ the injection of the fluid into the brachial or 
median vein in the arm, the following changes: the 
pulse rose, their senses returned, they sat up in the 
bed, and became so much roused as to be capable of 
settling their worldly and other affairs, but in the 
course of a few hours afterwards they all died. This 
mode of treatment recommended by Drs. Smart and 
0*Shaughnessy as an improvement in cholera on Dr. 
Stevens's saline plan, was extensively tried in the Dublin 
cholera hospitals in 1832, but without success, although 
elsewhere in some cases with a different result. 

The circumstances which favored the recovery of 
patients were then: youth, (infancy excepted,) but es- 
pecially their being soon brought under treatment The 
cases here mentioned were affected from nine to three 
and a half hours before being brought under treatment, 
and moreover prove, that a diarrhoea neglected for 
even that short period may terminate in fatal cholera. 

The usual characteristic in these cases was a dis- 
charge of the less colored part of the blood and fluids 
from the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, an 
exosmosis; this was, however, only an effect; the cause 
probably a poison acting on the nervous system, as 
when the epidemic of cholera was at its height persons 
died in a few minutes, before any of the usual symp- 
toms developed themselves. I have known, in like 
manner, at an outbreak of an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
some of the strongest children, in appearance, die. as 
if poisoned, in a few hours, before the usual symptoms 
of that disease had become developed. 

The post mortem appearances only shewed an ex- 
sanguineous state of the thoracic and abdominal vis- 
cera, and red patches inside the stomach. These 
would be the natural results of a profuse discharge 
of fluid from long continued vomiting and purging. 
The vascular congestion of the nervous centres was 
probably in consequence of their being less immediately 
under the influence of the discharge from the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines, and of the 
well known fact, that efforts at vomiting greatly tend 
to produce congestion of blood in the head. 

The idea of cholera being an exosmosis from the 
mucous membrane, has been acted upon successfully 



in one instance by Dr. Allen, late my colleague in the 
Marylebone Infirmary. In that institution in 1848, 
a girl of 13, in a state of, collapse in cholera, was 
enveloped in a wet sheet to produce the opposite state 
termed " endosmose ** by Dutrochet, and she speedily 
recovered. The nurse who attended this girl in the 
infirmary, was herself seized with cholera, and at her 
urgent request was treated with the wet sheet in the 
same way, but she died. 

Affusion of cold water continued with frictions, Dr. B. 
Hawkins describes as a method pursued in Persia, and 
more rational than the calomel and opium plan. 

The return of the secretion of urine was one of the 
earliest, and is the surest sign of recovery in cholera, 
for although the patient may linger on for a little 
without that secretion being fully established, the con- 
secutive fever which follows, usually terminates fatally. 

A new method for treating cholera, suggested by 
Sir J. Murray, ild., will be found in the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. i.. No. 24. He 
found, that by placing a person in an air-tight vessel, 
to which an air-pump is adjusted, the face only of the 
person being exposed, that half a pound abstracted off 
the square inch produces great determination of blood 
to the skin and expansion of the chest; while at the 
same time the lungs received a column of air of the 
usual expansive force. 

In three cases of cholera, "entirely beyond the reach 
of art,** reported in the same journal, in which this 
plan was tried, the fatal termination seemed certainly 
to be delayed. The principle seemed to answer, and 
if the machine had been more perfect in its construc- 
tion, it was considered that these patients would have 
derived more advantage from its use. 

Independent of the abstraction of the blood from 
the internal parts, the spinal column, and ganglionic 
nerves. Sir J. M. considered that the new process 
"may alter their electrical condition, both by insu- 
lating the body, and also by keeping it some time 
surrounded by a rarified and drier atmosphere, and 
consequently modifying the electrical influence of the 
air on their nervous system.** He suggests that cholera 
arises from electrical disturbances, and most ingeni- 
ously endeavors to explain the phenomena attending 
it on these grounds, and that " the supposed contagion 
of the disease may be owing to the distribution of the 
electric fluid between a healthy individual in whom it 
is equal, and a diseased person in whom it is irregular, 
thus deranging it in the one that is well.** 

A clear and succinct history of the epidemic cholera 
or choleric fever of 1832, may be found in Professor 
Benson's Lectures, published in Nos. 92, 94, and 96 of 
the Dublin Medicd Press, From which it appears, 
that in March 1832, the first case appeared in Dublin 
in a person who had come from Liverpool, where the 
disease prevailed. It spread through almost every 
town in Ireland. The symptoms of the disease were 
extremely various, and very different from English or 
common cholera, yet some prominent symptoms, as 
vomiting and purging, being generally present, are 
sufficient to justify the use of the same name. Dr. 
Cranficld grouped the symptoms into three, consti- 
tuting so many types. "In one group the most 
marked symptoms are those of collapse, or the blue 
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type. In another spasm is the most prominent symp- 
tom, the spasmodic type. And in the third a febrile 
state prevail.s almost from the oatset, this may be 
denominated lh& febrUe type, 

Mr. McCoy, who was attached to a rery large cho- 
lera hospital in Dublin, obserred the greatest irregn- 
larity in the succession of the symptoms, in their Jtcf o- 
tion^ and severity. He says, ** I have seen any one 
symptom take precedence; I have known any one of 
its symptoms occasionally absent; I have seen all the 
symptoms strike at once. I have seen the disease linger 
with trifling syraptoras for a week before there was much 
cause for serious apprehension ; I have seen it run its 
course from apparently perfect health to dissolution in 
one hour and three-quarters; I have seen them present 
every shade of severity from the most tranquil state to 
one of great agony. 

" The prevalence of particular symptoms appeared 
periodically endemical, for three or four successive 
days the great majority of patients received into hos- 
pitals would have one symptom or train of symptoms 
predominating, the next period others, and so on. I 
was not able to connect these with any remarkable 
atmospheric changes. I have not known the mental 
faculties of cholera patients disturbed in the disease, 
nor even the same degree of mental debility, which 
often attends great bodily weakness; some lunatics 
under my care gave most correct answers to questions 
connected with their condition, but less bo, as they 
advanced to convalescence." 

The identity of the epidemic of 1832 with Asiatic 
cholera was allowed by our army surgeons, who had 
witnessed the pestilence in Lidia. It was unlike any 
thing ever before witnessed in this country. It is 
expressively named in India "Elowa and Mordekin:" 
the hurricane, the death-swoop. In India the collapse 
was more sudden and recovery more rapid. Orton 
says, that at Hoobly and other places, the natives were 
attacked with the disease whilst walking in the open 
air, and having fallen down, retched a little, com- 
plained of vertigo, blindness, and deafness, and ex- 
pired in a few minutes. Mr. Coates says, that tlu*ee 
thousand perished in a few days, many of them " hav- 
ing been knocked down dead, as if by lightning.** 

The fever which so frequently follows the state of 
collapse in this country was rare in India. 

PatlioUigy. — In the reports of tlie morbid appearances 
from the medical boards of the three Presidencies of In- 
dia, Dr. Bisset Hawkins's account of cholera in Moscow, 
M. Rayer from France, and Dr. Brown from Sunderland, 
where cholera first appeared in England; Dr. Benson 
states, "you find nothing to account for death, no 
lesion of sufficient importance to give rise to the symp- 
toms, or to cause the fatal result. In fact, there is 
venous congestion of all the internal organs, and 
nothing more, not even inflammation. I believe there 
was no additional li^^ht thrown on the subject by the 
Dublin anatomists." 

Professor Hart, a profound and accurate anatomist, 
says, " Of those who died in the state of collapse, the 
cerebral organs and spinal chord presented no marked 
morbid appearances; in some cases the vessels over 
the hemispheres of the brain were congested ; the 
heart was contracted in most cases; nothing peculiar 



respecting the lungs; the stomach and intestines pre- 
sented a remarkable pinkish color, and their vems 
were greatly congested; the Peycrian glands were 
generally distinct; no fieces in any part of the intes- 
tinal canal which contained a white floid like thin 
gruel; the surface of the mucous membrane throughout 
was covered with a tenadons pulpy substance of the 
consistence of starch mncOage; the liver was generally 
small in size; the gall bladder distended with dark 
green bile; the spleen was usually small and corru- 
gated; the kidneys were firm; no nrine in the bladder. 
I carefully dissected the semilunar ganglion in several 
cases, bnt could never discover any morbid change in 
it The muscles were always rigid. Of those few I 
had an opportunity of examining who died in the 
febrile state, the greater part had signs of inflamma- 
tion of the intestinal mucous membrane, and in some 
there was softening of the lining of the stomach to 
such an extent, that it hnng in shreds into the organ." 
Dupuytren found the glands of Bmnner and of Peycr 
always enlarged in cholera, and believed that they 
were the chief seat of the disease. Delpoch found the 
semilunar ganglions voluminous, red, injected with 
blood and infiltrated with serum; he found the nerves 
of the solar plexus swollen, and their neurilemma 
injected; and the lower part of the par vagum simi- 
larly changed; and Loder of Moscow predicted these 
changes from a consideration of the symptoms. Hone 
of these changes were observed in this country. 

In most instances the blood became thick and pitchy 
looking, even in the arteries it was dark. Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy shewed that cholera blood had less water than 
healthy ; that the serum had more albumen, but was 
very deficient in salts; that it separated imperfectly 
from the crassamentum, and was of high specific gravity. 
The faeces contained the salts which the blood lost 

The change in the blood was very remarkable, and 
generally supposed to be communicated through the 
nervous system. The first outbreak of the disease was 
so sudden, so violent, and so unlike any other disease, 
that the symptoms in every country were supposed to 
be the result of poisoning; and many a medical man 
had a narrow escape from the enraged populace for his 
imagined participation in the crime. "The disease 
was occasioned by a poison, bat the poison was not 
administered by man." 

Contagion, — The belief in India was generally 
against the contagious nature of the disease, also 
that of the Commission sent from Paris to Po- 
land. Some of the Dublin physicians were against 
contagion, others believed the disease to be con- 
tagious. Mr. McCoy often observed the hospital 
attendants, at night, stretched on the same beds with 
a collapsed patient, sometimes asleep; **yet," he says, 
"I have not known any ill consequences to follow. 
None of the medical officers took cholera. I have 
tasted the rice vomit, and escaped. The suddenness 
with which the number of patients increased or di- 
minished was very remarkable. I should be inclined 
to consider cholera neither contagious nor infections." 

On the other hand, it is stated that thirteen medical 
officers died of cholera in Madras in four years. Pn>£ 
Hufeland, of Berlin, considers cholera a contagions 
disease, and in Sunderland Dr. Haselwood and Mr. 
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Mordy came to the same condosioiL Professors Hart 
and Apjohn, of Dublin, are decided contagionists. 
Manj persons supposed that the contagious influence 
of the disease was greatest after the death of the patient, 
but this would be contrary to all analogy. The great 
probability is, that the contagious influence increased up 
to the period of death, bat that the body ceased, at 
least after it became cold, to give out any fresh poison. 
Such indecent haste was often used in burial, that a 
belief prevailed extensively that many persons were 
buried alive; such haste added greatiy to the honors 
of the awful visitation, and increased the number of 
victims, by disseminating any effluvia from the body, 
which would have been avoided if the room had been 
freely ventilated, and a couple of days allowed to elapse 
before the burial 

TVaatment— With respect to the treatment of cholera. 
Dr. Benson observes, ** that the first cases in any place 
could scarcely be cured by any treatment, whilst those 
which occurred at a later period were by no means 
unmanageable.** This fact might be accounted for in 
various ways: ** First remedies generally failed, and 
after remedies generally triumphed, so that they mul- 
tiplied exceedingly." 

The treatment adopted in India, as described by Mr 
Annesley, was large doses of calomel and opium, bleed- 
ing from a vein, if it could be perfonned, leeching and 
friction, etc, as ahready described in the cases 1 to 6. In 
Russia the medical council reconmiended the physi- 
cians of the districts where cholera appeared to hold in 
view the practice approved by the British in the east 
Diaphoretics and warm diluents were found useful in 
Moscow. The late Sir David Barry wrote from St 
Fetersburgh, that two Grcrman physicians there had 
treated thirty cholera patients without losing one; their 
remedy was two tablespoonfnls of common table salt in 
six ounces of hot water, at once, and one tablespoonful 
of a similar mixture, cold, every hour afterwards; they 
always began by bleeding. In cholera patients in this 
countiy a vein might be opened, but as to any blood 
flowing that was rarely to be seen. 

Stimulants, hot water, and vapour baths were used 
in Prussia, also bleeding and leeching. 

In France Andral recommended bleeding, frictions, 
sinapisms, diluents, and opium. With respect to calo- 
mel, he says, ** I cannot account for the prostrate ven- 
eration which English physicians pay to this metallic 
drug: I can only compare them to those poor Indians 
who, faithful to their ancient creed, persist, with words 
of mystic import, in plunging their sick into the charmed 
waters of the Ganges." Calomel, which Andral so 
condemned in his clinical lecture in 1831, is not so 
objectionable in cholera as opium, which he recom- 
mends. Dupuytren prescribed acetate of lead in 
cholera, and Recamier prescribed cold affusion, begin- 
ning with water at the temperature of 66^. 

In this country one of the first remedies was the 
cajeput oil. It was considered afterwards only as 
good as the oil of peppermint, or any of the other stim- 
ulating essential oils. Then came the non-purgative 
ntutral salta^ as muriate of soda, nitrate of potass, &C., 
the saline treatment, which had many advocates. Mus- 
tard emetics, if administered early, were considered 
valuable. A strong solution of camphor, under the 



name of Ponsonby's drops, obtained celebrity. Good 
brandy was considered a preservative, but by opening 
the door to intemperance it became a powerful pre- 
disposer to the disease. 

''It was found to attack the poor, the debilitated, and 
the debauched more frequently than others; bad food, 
imperfect clothings and fear, favoured its development 
Persons who enjoyed high health and spirits generally 
escaped. Hence every Government and Board of 
Health published directions and advice accordingly.** 

The treatment pursued by Professor Hart was, in 
the first stage, diarrhcea present, ** a warm purgative of 
rhubarb and magnesia in cinnamon water, tincture of 
rhubarb, tincture of opium, and oil of cloves. In the 
second stage; stimulants were employed with astrin- 
gents, both given by the mouth and in the form of 
enemata. Hie stimulants were brandy and water, 
wine, spirits, camphor, carbonate of ammonia, ether, 
phosphorus dissolved in ether as recommended by 
Magendie, &c. The astringents were decoctions of 
oak bark, logwood; alum and powder of galls, strich- 
nine, &c. In the collapsed stage, with pulse at wrist 
imperceptible, but at the heart 120, blue shrunken 
features, dark circle round eyes and mouth, stridulous 
voice, cold white tongue, urgent thirst, black nails, 
shrivelled skin on the- hands and fingers, with purging 
and vomiting of the wheyish fluid, cramps, &c A 
mustard emetic was given, and sinapism applied to the 
stomach; after the action of the emetic, symptoms of 
reaction often took place. Experience taught that, to 
keep up reaction, stimulants should be given ; camphor, 
oil of turpentine in ounce doses, &c., and frictions with 
oil of turpentine. Mercurial medicines, calomel by 
itself or with opium were often given with advantage. 
When reaction took place, it terminated either in 
rapid recovery; or fever, often of a typhcrid type, 
supervened. Nitrate of gUver, a scruple dissolved in 
two ounces of water, as an astringent was found useful 
in checking vomiting.** 

Dr. Apjohn recommended ice to be given, as very 
effectual in checking thurst; and he also recommends a 
pill, containing two grains of calomel and half a grain 
of camphor, every hour. Opium, in laige doses, he 
considers ** a regular poison in the Asiatic cholera.'* 

Such were the opinions and mode of treatment pur- 
sued by some of the most eminent medical men on the 
First Epidemic of 1832 ; now let me take & short 
review of the latest opinions on the Second Epidemic 
of 1848-49. 

Reports on the " Cause and Mode of Diffusion of 
Epidemic Cholera, by Dr. Baly,** p. 232 and appendix. 
"On the Morbid Anatomy and Pathology, and the 
Treatment of Cholera, by Dr. Guy,** p. 22a These 
reports recently published in one voL by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, contain a very full 
and valuable record and stadsticid history of the epi- 
demic of 1848-9 in England. The information from 
which they were prepared was obtained from the re- 
plies of members of the medical profession in all parts 
of the country, to a series of questions addrcRsed to 
them in circular letters issued by the Cholera Com- 
mittee of the College of Physicians; from the reports 
of Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Grainger to the General 
Board of Health; and from Mr. Farr*s able Report on 
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the Mortality of Cholera in England in 1 848-9 ; and the 
Re^stration Returns; also, from docnmentary eridence 
from the Director-Genend of the Medical Department 
of the Navj, and the Commissioners in Lnnacj. 

There are two maps shewing the distribution of 
cholera in England; and five diagrams representing 
the deaths from cholera and the temperature in Lon- 
don in the year 1849, in Berlin in 1848, in Paris in 
1849, the deaths from cholera and mean temperature 
in London in 1832, the weekly fluctuations in the 
mortality from fever, &&, in London in 1849, and the 
mortality from diarrhoea and dysentery in 1846. 

Dr. Baly remarks, that the feeling of the profession 
is, *• that an exclusive theory of the mode of propaga- 
tion or diffusion of cholera cannot be maintained." 
** Amongst the eighty-four conunanications relative to 
this topic, there are thirty-two in which the writers 
either distinctly maintain that the disease is not con- 
tagious or infectious, and seven in which the contagious 
or infectious nature of the disease is asserted in an un- 
qualified manner. On the other hand, in fifteen the 
writers admit the probability that cholera is propa- 
gated in more than one way; and in six it is stated, 
that the disease is communicable under some circum- 
stances, or that instances of infection have been ob- 
served by the writers." 

As to the remote cause of Asiatic cholera, there are 
six principal theories. ** The first theory is, that the 
disease spreads by an atmospheric influence or epi- 
demic constitution, and that the particular localities 
affected are determined by certain localizing condi- 
tions, as, circumstances which render places insalu- 
brious, and a susceptibility of the disease in the in- 
habitant produced by the habitual respiration of an 
impure atmosphere." The second theory regards the 
cause of cholera as a morbid poison which undergoes 
increase within the human body, and is propagated by 
contagion. The third theory, Dr. Snow*s, supposes 
that the poison of cholera is swallowed, and acts 
directly on the mucous membrane; and afterwards in 
various ways reaches the alimentary canal of other 
persons, and produces the like disease in them. The 
fourth theory also assumes that the cause of cholera is 
a poison, but supposes that it is only reproduced in 
the air. The fifth theory is a modification of the 
fourth: ** It admits that cholera matter is increased by 
fermentation in impure, damp, and stagnant air, but 
maintains that it is diflfused by means of human inter- 
course." The sixth theory combines the second and 
fourth, ** That the materid causes of the disease may 
be propagated by impure air, as well as in imd by the 
human body." 

Of the six theories. Dr. Baly*s conclusion is, **that 
alone is supported by a large amount of evidence which 
regards cholera as a matter increasing by some process, 
whether chemical or organic, in impure or damp air; 
and assumes that, although of course diffused with the 
air, it is also distributed and difTased by means of 
human intercourse." 

" Certain general characters in a cholera epidemic 
are too well established to be disputed:" as — 

1. The unequal and very partial distribution of the 
epidemic, which in this respect presents a remark- 
able contrast to epidemic influenza. Deaths fW)m 



sporadic cholera occur every year, in all parts of the 
country. 

2. The localities most severely visited by cholera 
have certain features which distinguish them from 
those places which escaped; and were, densely popu- 
lated regions on the sea coast, or on great rivers, or 
near mines, especially coal mines. The cholera was 
three times more fatal on the coast than in the interior 
of the country; in towns it was most fatal in ill-venti- 
lated houses, with imperfect sewerage, deficient supply 
of water and accumulations of filth. In the Wakefield 
Asylum the most unfavourable condition to heiUth in 
the building was bad ventilation. From Dr. Wright's 
report, it appears that the first patient attacked in the 
Wakefield Asylum, was a female, on the day of her 
admission, from a workhouse where cholera prevailed. 

3. The long duration of cholera in a country, or 
town of large size, is a distinguishing characteristic 
In England in each epidemic it continued for about 
fifteen months; whereas epidemic influenza only con- 
tinued a few weeks. 

4. The intensity of cholera varies during its continu- 
ance in a country or large city, so that, it haa usually 
well marked periods of increase and decrease. In 
London in 1849, a relation subsisted between the 
variations in the mortality and the variations in the 
temperature. When the thermometer ranged between 
55^ or 71^ Fahr., the great increase of mortality took 
place. The epidemic attained its height on the 4th 
September, when 336 deaths from cholera occurred in 
London. The thermometer stood at 67®; when it fell 
to 42® a rapid decrease in the mortality took place. At 
Berlin also, in 1848, there was a close correspondence 
between the variations in the mortality from cholera, 
and the variations in the external temperature. The 
reverse of this occurred in Glasgow, Paisley, and other 
towns in Scotland in 1848-49, in the middle of winter, 
when the epidemic reached its height ; and in Stock- 
holm and Paris there was a high mortality when the 
average temperature was below 55®. The influence of 
the temperature is not the only one capable of afilecting 
the mortality, and is neither constant or necessary in 
its operations. It is in many cases superseded by the 
marked preference which a cholera epidemic often 
shows for localities in which impurities of all kinds 
abound, with a low site, damp soil, want of venUladon, 
and a dense population. 

These conditions seem to operate principally by the 
production of an impure atmosphere. A higher tem- 
perature favors the development of impurities in the 
atmosphere ; also great stillness in the air, and a certain 
degree of moisture. In winter, a high temperature in 
public institutions, artificially warmed, favored the 
development of cholera in them. In November, 1849, 
**the only deaths in Taunton were 58 in the Union 
workhouse, there being only 168 deaths in the whole 
county of Somerset; and the only deaths in Hertford 
were 7 in the County Gaol, the whole number in the 
county being only 23." 

To explain exceptional cases, especially the occasional 
rapid subsidence of the epidemic while the temperature 
is high, it is necessary to admit the agency of an un- 
known cause. 

In the great outbreak, in the spring and summer of 
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1849, difi^rent towns began to be afflicted in socceMion 
and not simoltaneoiiBly. It sometimes happens that 
the most insalabrions places in a town escape at least 
for a time. 

Cholera in Lunatic Asylums, — ^Dr. Baly obeeires, 
that "the main features of the local oatbreaks of 
cholera, in regard to their progress and duration, may- 
be conyenientlj studied in the histoiy of the visitations 
experienced by lunatic asylums in England during the 
epidemic of 1848<49. Betums made to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy show that deaths occurred in sixteen 
asylums. In one of them there were only two deaths, 
which happened at distant dates. But in the remainder 
there were a series of several cases, with a proportional 
number of deaths. And as three asylums experienced 
visitations of the epidemic both in the winter of 1848-9, 
and in the subsequent summer, there were in these 
establishments eighteen distinct outbreaks, the features 
of which may be examined. [Tables 18 and 14, in 
the Appendix, which were constructed from the data 
furnished by the Commissioners in Lunacy.] 

The jBrst thing to be observed in regard to them is, 
that in lunatic asylums, as in the sub-districts of the 
metropolis, and as in smaller towns, the disease did 
not appear in all parts simultaneously; but that, on 
the contrary, the first cases in the difi^nt wards oc- 
curred after successive intervals. Sometimes, as at 
Wakefield, the disease was confined to one ward for 
two or three weeks, and &en extended, within a few 
days, to nearly every part of the establishment In 
other cases it sooner began to spread from the ward 
first affected, but afterwards extended neither so 
quickly nor so widely as in the instance of Wake- 
field. In a third dass of cases, again, it commenced 
in two or three wards on the same day, though its 
subsequent extension to other wards took place in 
accordance with the general rule, after successive 
intervals. In almost every asylum some parts es- 
caped altogether; and this fact, which has already 
been noticed as an instance of the partial operation 
of the epidemic, was the more remarkable when an 
entire section of the establishment, devoted to all the 
patients of one sex, remained, during, the entire out- 
break, free from the disease; while the section occupied 
by the patients of the other sex, was more or less 
severely visited; as happened in the instances of the 
Grove Hall Asylum, Bethnal House, and the St 
Marylebone Infirmary. 

The cessation of the outbreak was usually as gra- 
dual as its commencement, the disease lingering some 
days, or even weeks, longer in a few wards than in 
the majority of those affected. In some instances, 
indeed, the effects of the epidemic had ceased to be 
felt in one part of the institution before they had 
begun in other parts." 

The duration of the outbreaks in these institutions 
varied; the most protracted one, the summer outbreak 
in Peckham House, lasted 73 days, but few exceeded 
45 days. The course of the disease, as it occurred in 
hmatic asylums, is exactly that which obtained in 
prisons, in workhouses, and groups of the houses of 
the poor. 

In instances where several cases occurred in the 
same house, they have generally been successive, and 



not simulta ne ous; and this is not easily recondleable 
with an atmospheric influence, but more with the 
theory of a material poison, transferable by human 
intercourse or currents of air. 

The manner of the progress of the disease firom one 
country to another, is next noticed in the Beport, and 
also its eariy history. The persistence of cholera on 
board ship is exemplified by the case of the Apollo, 
with the 59th Begiment from Cork to China, which 
had sixteen deaths from cholera in fifty-five days, 
when the disease ceased. 

The usual term of the incubation of cholera appears 
to be from three to six days. 

The cholera was imported from the Baltic, in 1848, 
to both England and Scotland, and was introduced 
from Scotland to Ireland the same year. 

** Including lunatic asylums, respecting which in- 
formation was elicited by the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy, there are nineteen public establishments in which 
the outbreak of the disease could not be traced to 
infection brought in by human means. The evidence 
in &vour of the introduction of infection by human 
intercourse k numerically strongest in the case of dis- 
tinct towns and villages.*' 

With respect to the origin of the disease, in the 
towns of Ireland, in the last epidemic, it is stated by 
the Commissioners of Health, in their Beport, that in 
the majority of cases, **the attack could not be traced 
to importation or contagion.'* 

In December, 1848, a fearful outbreak of cholera 
oommenoed at Surrey Hall Pauper School, at Tooting, 
and, fh)m the great mortality, the children were dis- 
tributed amdng the several parishes to which they 
belonged. In four places in which the infected chil^ 
dren were received, the disease immediately appeared, 
and in a fifth it was traced to communication with 
them. 

In but few instances has the bedding and linen used 
by cholera patients exerted an infectious power on 
those who washed them; and the commnnication of 
the disease by clothes and linen, which has seemed 
well established in other casee^ must have been due to 
special circumstances. 

Dr. Baly has fidly examined the available evidence 
with regard to the effects of nursing and attending on 
cholera patients in hospitals and other institutions. In 
sixteen lunatic asylums, in which cholera appeared, 
** there were Sll deaths amongst 3,639 patients; while, 
out of 408 persons residing in these asylums in the 
capacities of officers, attendants, or nurses, only six 
died; of these only three were nurses." The two 
officers who died in the Wrekenton Asylum were the 
superintendent and his son-in-law. The attendants 
suffered in much smaller prc^rtion than the insane in- 
mates. In the Wakefield asylum, where 98 out of 633 
patients died, only 1 out of 51 attendants died. The 
clerk also died, who most probably had no intercourse 
with the sick. A susoeptil^ty of the disease — similar 
to that ** manifested by the insane, by soldiers fiuigued 
by long marches — is observed in convicts under long 
sentences of imprisonment, in whom the nervous 
powers, even more than the nutritioiis functions, are 
depressed." 

With respect to •• preventive measures," which are 
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Mfy detailed bj Dr. Balj in his Beport, the neoesaity 
ef improving Uie drainage of towns, ooreriag open 
drains, opening the more crowded .parts, yentilating 
and improTing &e dwellings of the poor, riiould be 
done bcdbfe the pestilence comes; and, in the time of 
Its presence, a hoose-to-hoose inspection, with the 
▼iew of disoorering and treating all cases of diairiioea, 
**8ome of which may be presumed to be oases of 
cholera in an early stage." 

Dr. Gull obserres, with regard to the condition of 
the body after death, in the cold stage of cholera, "that 
tiie icy coldness of the body passed away alier death, 
the surface becoming in some cases actnally wann ; 
and in case 10, an hoar after death, the heat was ob- 
serred nearly two degrees higher.** This, however, is 
not peculiar to cholera, as Cruvelhier speaks of a 
rise of temperature after death from asphyxia. Dr. 
Dowlcr observed the same in cases of yellow fever; 
and Briguet and Mignot made similar observations in 
peritonitis and pneumonia. Muscular contractions 
often occur after death from cholera, and last a variable 
time, from **a few minutes to two hours." The same 
also occurs after death in yellow fever, and some other 
diseases. 

Cadaveric rigidity occuired in most cases before two 
hoars had elapsed. Putre&ctive changes, in most in- 
stances, were slow. 

Pathaiogtf* — ^As already observed in the epidemic of 
1832, in the majority of cases in that of 1849, the affection 
of die mocous membrane of the intestines did not pass 
beyond the stage oongestion, ecdiymosis, hypersemia, 
and SBdema of tissue, with eocfoliation of epithelium. 
In most cases the stomach was distended, the reaction 
of the mucous membrane was always either neutral or 
acid, according to Dr. Lendet, at the Hotel Dien. The 
solitary glands were almost universally distinct. The 
reaction of the evacuations in cholera was alkaline or 
neutral, and the fluid part contained a large amount of 
albumen, according to Dr. D. Thomson's analysis. In 
no case examined by Dr. Parkes did the quantity of 
earthy phosphates expelled nearly equal the healthy 
standard, which \b the opposite of what occurs in typhoid 
fbver, there being an excessive increase in the stools. 

Microscopical appearances of the evacuations : 1. 
Amorphous granuliur matter, and larger granules, fibri- 
nous. S. Minute bodies, nuclei a. Exudation cells, 
some large. 4. A few scattered blood corpuscles. 6. 
Columnar and scaly epithelium. 6. On evaporation, 
crystals of chloride of sodium in cubes and octohedra; 
occasionally also aystals of cerate of ammonia and 
cerate of soda, when decomposition commenced ; prisms 
of triple phosphate. 

Spleen and liver generally diminished in bulk, 
and gall bladder distended with dark bile, p. 50. 
Kidneys rarely presented any morbid change, but 
in the subsequent stages were often swollen, allied 
to Bright*s disease; urinary bladder empty. San- 
guineous discharge from the uterus, in the typhoid 
stage, not uncommon. Lungs were commonly healthy; 
frequently hypostatic ccmgestion, bronchi congested. 
The muscular tissue of the heart was pale, often frx)m 
one to four drachms of straw-coloured fluid in the 
pericardium. The blood in the cavities of the heart 
and large veins mostly in the form of soft dark coagula. 



Schmidt found that **the density of the blood is in- 
creased in proportion to the duration of the process of 
exndation from the intestinal capillaries. It reaches 
its maximum in 36 hours, and then falls again as water 
is re-absorbed." The solids of the blood reach, after 
about 36 hours, nearly one half more than the normal 
proportion. "The increase of the inorganic salts at the 
beginning of the disease, owing to the large amount of 
fluid poured out, reaches its maximum after four hours; 
afterwards, in a few hours, fall to the normal quantity, 
after 18 hours sink much below, and after 36 or 48 
hours are still farther diminished, according to the 
time which has dapsed." 

The qDecific gravity of healthy serum being 1028, 
Dr. Garrod found it in cholera 1039 and 104L He 
also concludes that **urea usually exists in increased 
quantities in cholera blood, but that the amount differs 
considerably in the different stages of the disease;" 
being small in the stage of ooUapse, and in excess when 
consecutive fever occurs. 

The maximum specific gravity of the blood, from 
Beoquerel and Bodier*s tables, in men 1062, in women 
1060. In cholera cases, in adult males from 1076 to 
1081, and in females 1068 to 1074; and even in chil- 
dren under ten as high, in whom in a healthy state, it 
would be about 1046. 

In cholera patients who died daring collapse, Yir- 
chow ''met with no structural changes in the brain and 
spinal cord. Hiero was well marked venous hyper- 
Qsmia, with ssdema of the pia mater, and sometimes a 
dight increase of fiuid into the ventricles." 

Dr. Budd found pneumonia in four out of six cases, 
where die patients had lived forty-five hours after the 
attack. 

Dr. Babington first called attention in this country, 
in the ** consecutive fever" of cholera, to an eruption, 
after some days, of red spots on the wrists and hands; 
like nettle-rash on the fiioe, which is tumid. On the 
second day the efflorescence is foand over the whole 
trunk. The eruption is well marked on the third and 
fourth days. It declines about the sixth day, and ter- 
minutes by a general desquamation of the cuticle 

Dr. Gull observes, ** Whatever may be the nature of 
the cholera poison, it requires no definite predisposing 
conditions in the system to enable it to produce its 
effects. It was fatal at all ages, nearly equally in 
both sexes, and neither the weakness of infancy, the 
vigour of manhood, nor the decrepitude of age, was a 
safeguard against its inroads." 

The number of deaths in England in 1849, firom 
diarrhoea and cholera together, was upwards of 72,000. 
It was most fatal to infants and persons over 55; the 
mortality was lowest fix>m 5 to 15 years. 

At the beginning of the epidemic the mortality was 
greatest amongst the males; bat subsequently greatest 
among the females, when the mortality was at a high 
rate. 

The existence of other diseases seems not to have 
predisposed to cholera. In only 6 out of 89 cases 
examined by Dr. Gairdner were there traces of 
chronic Jesions in the organs. The same was also 
noted by Schmidt Mr. Grainger observes, "Abun- 
dant evidence was afforded that habitual drunkards 
were highly predisposed to cholera," etc. . 
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Epidemic cholera has prevailed in this coontiy in 
the aatnmn months. The sweating sickness, in the 
1 5th centniy, made its fire visitations at the same 
season. The plagues of the 17th centnry also pre- 
vaUed in the aatnmn. 

Of 39,468 cases of epidemic cholera registered, 
20,684 were fatal within eighteen hours; the average 
duration of all being a little over two dajs; whilst 
sporadic or summer cholera has a duration of five days. 

Treatment With respect to the treatment of cholera, 
Dr. Qnll observes,^ In European countries, the poison 
of cholera produces its first effects on the system gra- 
dually, as indicated by diarrhoea, varying in duration 
from a few hours to several days. The diarrhoea was 
arrested by various remedies in a large number of 
cases. Opium was a constant ingredient, with astrin- 
gents, aromatics, and diffusible stimuli : a recumbent 
position is an important measure, it prevents exhaus- 
tion," etc 

Dr. Burrows says, **The fiunlity with which the 
serous diarrhoea may be checked depends mainly upon 
the period of the epidemic when the treatment is 
adopted,** etc 

llie uniform success which attended the house-to- 
house visitation, in London and Dumfries, cannot be 
considered independent of the decline of the epidemic, 
which had readied its acme in both cases before the 
preventive measures were adopted. In the metropolis, 
from Ist September to 27th October, 1849, there were 
43,737 cases of diarrhoea discovered, and 978 cases 
approaching cholera, and only 52 cases which passed 
into cholera after treatment In Glasgow, out of up- 
wards of 13,000 premonitory cases treated, only 27 
passed into cholera. 

Many eminent practitioners, however, found the 
diarrhoea premonitory of cholera could not with cer- 
tainty be stopped, and that many cases were unin- 
fluenced by any treatment. 

Dr. GuU observes, in the fully developed stage of 
cholera, "medicines administered internally must be of 
small power. The pathological condition of the gastro- 
intestinal membrane is such that absorption is then 
almost, if not quite, suspended; and medicines, when 
retained in the stomach, form but an inert accu- 
mulation." 

As a remedy, calomel has been more inlly tested in 
this country than any other; there appears to be no 
argument in favor of its exhibition, and its value must 
be determined by the results. Of 365 cases treated 
by small and^ frequent doses of calomel, 187 died and 
178 recovered. Dr. Ayre, the great advocate for this 
treatment, in the last epidemic, reports 865 deaths out 
of 725 unequivocal cases. 

The reporter observes, "Under various and opposite 
plans, the recoveries, even in severe cases, averaged 
from 45 to 55 per cent, according to the period of the 
epidemic; they should therefore exceed the highest of 
these numbers before they can be adduced in proof of 
the value of any particular method of treatment" 

Dr. Hill treated twelve cases at the Peckham House 
Lunatic Asylum, with small doses of calomel and 
opium, frequently repeated, and ** was so unfortunate 
as not to save one." 

Dr. Gull states, "although opium and diffrisible 



stimuli — ^brandy, camphor, and ammonia— were used 
at an early stage of the disease, as collapse set in, they 
not only fkiled to produce any favorable result, but 
often aggravated the symptoms." 

The expectations excited by the early success from 
the use of chloroform were not realised in its subsequent 
employment by Dr. Hill at the Peckham Asylum. 
Tlie perchloride of carbon, in five or ten grain doses, 
and a solution of camphor in chloroform, acted as pow- 
erful stimuli; but the results did not indicate tiiat they 
possessed any especial therapeutic value. Dr. Lang 
found "musk quite useless, camphor donbtfbL" Dr. 
T. Thompson had seen reaction promoted, in a fow 
cases, by administering six drachms of oil of turpen- 
tine, and after repeating small doses at intervals of a 
quarter of an hour; in other cases he did not observe 
any effect. 

Ice was generally grateful to patients in approaching 
collapse, and probably served to arrest the discharge. 
Dr. Amott proposed a mixture of ice and salt, in 
large quantities. In Petersburgfa it is stated that warm 
drinks were avoided, as they increased the discharges, 
and that ice and iced water were certainly most ser- 
viceable. Salines were sometimee given instead of 
common water. 

In five cases, reaction seems to have been accelerated 
by the use of the wet sheet Emetics, in the early 
stages, were sometimes of use, and in collapse tiie ef- 
fects were equivocaL Bleeding was not much resorted 
to in the last epidemic In the consecutive fever local 
bleeding seems to be indicated. Leeching the epigas- 
trium, temples, or cupping the back of the neck, were 
of service in obviating cerebral congestion, but if carried 
too fiir were injurious by exhausting the patient 

Under the head "empirical treatment — specific re- 
medies. Quinine, strychnia, arsenic, sesquic^oride of 
iron, nitrate of silver, nitrous add, chlorine water, 
sulphur, sulphuric acid, bichloride of mercury, char- 
coid, &c The fidlure of those methods of treatment, 
which, from being based upon some supposed indica- 
tions of the disease may be called rational, led naturally 
to the employment of almost every active medicine in 
the materia medica. It is notorious that the results 
have been discouraging, notwithstanding the bold as- 
sertions to the contrary. The state of the patient in 
the collapse of cholera is so unfavorable to the ab- 
sorption of medicines that, even if we know the remedy 
in itself most appropriate, we could not anticipate great 
results from its administration by the mouth at this 
period." 

External means. The application of heat in the 
eariier stage of the disease allays cramps: in the stage 
of collapse it is generally oppressive, and tends to ex- 
haust the patient " Cold affunon was highly spoken 
of on the Continent as a means of producing reaction. 
The patient was placed in a warm hip bath, and coM 
water poured or thrown over the head, back, and chest 
This was done quickly, and the patient then placed 
between warm blankets. If the first application was 
followed by any improvement, the operation was per- 
formed every three or four hours. 

" The ' wet sheet envelope,* in the milder cues, fitfored 
reaction; but when the disease was severe, it was use- 
less or injurious." 
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By the inhalation of oxygen, galvanism being em- 
ployed at the same time, in the stage of collapse, the 
heart's action for the time was increased, but no per- 
manently favorable influence was exercised by those 
means in the mi^rity of cases. 

Saline injections into the veins were not much used 
during the last epidemic The results, as in 1832, were 
generally unfavorable. Dr. Gull, however, seems rather 
favourable to this mode of treatment at an early stage, 
and where the loss of fluid has been very great "In 
an adult, probably not more than from forty to sixty 
ounces should be iigected without intermission, slowly, 
in about twenty minutes.** 

The soluble salts, as determined by Schimdt*8 analy- 
sis of the liquor sanguinis, being 9 parts in 1000 of 
water, bear a close correspondence to the analysis 
of the evacuations in cholera by Mr. Herapath {Medi- 
cal Gazette, 1849, p. 841). This is near the proportion 
in which the soluble salts should enter into the fluid 
to be iigected; the specific gravity would be about 
105, and the temperature of the fluid from 105^ 
to 110«. 

In the Lancet (October 1st, 1853), Dr. Rees advises 
the injection of a saline fluid of the specific gravity of 
the serum, 1030, at 60*^; his reasons being, that a 
lower density would endanger the integrity of the 
corpuscules, from too free an endosmosis into them; a 
danger increased in cholera, owing to their contents 
being concentrated by the drain of fluid which has 
occurred. ** Approximate constitution of the salt to 
be used for injection into the veins in cholera: 
Chloride of Sodium ... 60 parts by weight. 
Chloride of Potassium . . 6 „ „ 
Phosphate of Soda . . . 3 „ „ 
Carbonate of Soda ... 20 „ „ 
By dissolving 140 grains of this salt in 40 fluid ounces 
of distilled water, and filtering, we obtain a fluid 
having a decidedly saline taste, a fruntly alkaline re- 
action, and nearly approximating in its constitution 
to the fluid effused, minus the organic substances. 
These are small in amount,"* etc 

The trials which have been made of medicated venous 
injectione in cholera are too few to admit of any de- 
duction from them. The cases were in too advanced 
a stage also, to expect a favourable result. Lau- 
danum and camphor have been used in this way, 
but unsuccessfully. Dr. Little, of Sligo, in 1832 
used a small quantity of alcohol, with the saline in- 
jections, and has repeated this practice in the last 
epidemic, and with success. In one male, aged 22, 
in a few hours he injected a quantity of alcohol equal 
to six ounces of bfimdy; at four times 250 oimces of 
saline fluid, each pint containing two drachms of 
alcohoL The recovery of the patient was complete. 

The most important indication for treatment in the 
consecutive fever, wrcama, is the depuration of the 
blood from the urinary secretions. The derangement 
of the kidneys is rather congestive than inflammatory, 
and these organs regain their normal condition as the 
general circulation is restored. 

Ccnclugiont, 

The cases of the collapsed stage of cholera here 
given, which fell under my observation in 1832, agree 
in their characters and post-mortem appearances very 



much with thoee recorded in the report of the last 
epidemic of 1849. 

The enquiry, in that Report, into the cause, mode 
of difliision, and general statistics of the last epidemic 
in this country, particularly as regards the lunatic 
asylums, is very interesting; as well as the chemical 
analysis and microscopical observations by which it is 
distinguished. 

As regards the mode of treatment there is nothing 
new worthy of particular notice. The same plan as in 
1832 seems to have been generally followed, and may 
be shortly summed up. 

In the premonitory diarriioea, a warm aperient 
draught with opium in the first instance, followed, if 
requisite, by the usual astringent and aromatic medi- 
cines, also combined with a moderate quantity of 
opium. 

If vomiting and cramps should succeed, external 
heat, calomel and camphor in small and frequent 
doses, and ice as recommended by Dr. Apjohn. The 
ice might be combined with salt, as more recently 
recommended by Dr. Amott, and the cold affusion and 
wet sheet seem also worthy of trial, and the medical 
venous injection, as practised by Dr. little. 

When the stage of collapse ensues, medicine in the 
stomach is inert, and the venous iigections seem to be 
the last hope 

The mortality from cholera has amounted to from 
50 to 60 per cent, although it has been very fatal in 
asylums and a few other public establishments; its 
principal victims have been healthy persons, fr^e from 
any organic disease. 

As a preventive, sanitary measures, combined with 
house to house visitation, and the treatment of the pre- 
monitory diarrhoea, seems to have been attended with 
excellent results in those localities in which it has been 
tried. 

It is remarkable, now when cholera has again 
appeared, that the New Board of Health has been 
necessitated to issue instructions to the Poor Law 
Guardians, thereby superseding the Poor Law Board 
in the administration of medical relief for which it 
is incompetent even under ordinary circumstances; 
and the Poor Law Guardians are unfortunately also 
unfitted for carrying out sanatory measures, as in 
many instances they have an interest in upholding 
local nuisances. 

Could not the duties of health officer and medical 
officer be combined, and administered as they ought 
to be by the medical officers of the parishes, under 
some competent authority? The sanitary condition 
of the parish must be known by the person whose 
business it is to attend the sick in the district; and 
it would be for the good of the state, and to the ad- 
vantage of the working, classes — who, medicaUy, are 
nearly all poor — to have the services of an experienced 
man, rather than a tyro, which must be frequently the 
case now, from the wretched payment allowed to 
parish surgeons. 

Angnst, 1864. 

The Epidemic of 1854. 

From the Times Correspondent, Varna, Aug. 12, 1854. 

** At present the cholera has assumed a phase which 

baffles our best efforts, and throws all our past data to 
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the winds. It sometimes is quite painless, there is 
often little or no purging, but the sufferer is seized 
with yiolent spasms in the stomach, which increase in 
intensity till collapse is established, and death then 
rapidlj follows, attended with but little exhibition of 
agonj. There can be no reason for the illness of our 
men, so fiur as the commissariat supplies are concerned. 
The ration is as follows, daily: Ij^ lb. of meat, beef or 
mutton; l^ lb. of bread, or 1 lb. of biscuit if the bread 
is bad or is not ready; 1 oz. of coffee. If oz. of sugar, 
2 oz. of rice, and hidf a gill of rum. I doubt if any 
army erer received from its country half so good an 
allowance regularly as our men in Turkey do.'' 

The treatment of cholera by castor oil, which is 
reported in the Times of the 9th September as having 
been successful in twelve out of fifteen cases, in King's 
College Hospital, proves nothing, inasmuch as it is not 
shown that those were cases of malignant cholera. 

A medical friend in London mentions, in a note 
dated 3rd September, ** the cholera for the last three 
days has been indeed truly fHghtfhl, and no remedy 
seems to have any efiect In this small registry dis- 
trict sixty deaths were registered yesterday; in Poland 
street it has been fearfully bad. Broad street, Camaby, 
Marshall, and Silver streets have been ravaged. The 
attacks are sudden, and in many cases almost imme- 
diately fatal. I have had one very severe case of forty 
hours' duration, and I believe the only one that has 
lasted so long. The people are panic-stricken; num- 
bers die of fright" 



Lunatic Economy and Farm Profit», 

To the Editor ofihe Asyhtm Journal. 
Sir, — ^Your judicious and manly article on **The 
Bestraint System " as practised in two asylums of this 
kingdom will not fail to elicit admiration fh>m every 
thoughtful and humane mind. The fault to which it 
points is likely to become universal, for it appeals to, 
and &ns in with the *' economic " views of guardians, 
magistrates, and ratepayers. It is the principle of 
cheapness which more than any other upheld and is 
upholding the straight-waistcoat and the handcuff. 
Those who are well acquainted with, the past history 
of lunatic asylums, know full well, that where one 
patient was restrained because of his personal violence, 
three or four were fastened in order to save the tearing 
of clothes, the breakage of windows, and such like 
mischief. If the amount of weekly charge be made 
the sole test of excellence, then farewell to the scien- 
tific labours of Esquirol, Pritchard, Boyd, yourself, 
and others, and to the humane and philosophic exer- 
tions of Pinel, Charlesworth, and Conolly. The fknh 
specified by you is all the more to be dreaded, because 
it is an exceedingly unpopular thing to advocate even 
a legitimate expenditure, and because it comes to us 
in the plausible garb of scientific agriculture — a study 
which just now is attracting the attention and zeal of 
many of the best minds ainong the nobility and ma- 
gistracy of this kingdom. It therefore requhres great 
moral courage to uphold those just views which were 
enforced in your article of the past month. The op- 
ponents of your views will readily impute inefficiency 



or indolence to those who espouse and act upon them: 
inefficiency in not being able to control the insane, to 
economise their labours, and to direct it to successful 
and profitaUe ends, or indolence in not caring to do 
so. Alas I where the saving of money is concerned, 
such imputations gain ready credence. 

I believe the evil to which you referred has been 
fostered, if it has not arisen from the exaggerated 
statements which have been made as to the profits 
derived from the labour of lunatics. Architects and 
superintendents have placed highly colored facts before 
** The Building Committees of Asylums," and before 
the public ; and have (unintentionally) misled them 
upon this important subject. To such an extent has 
this been carried by some enthusiastic minds, that I 
have seen a report from a provisional committee to the 
county magistracy, in which it is stated, that from 
information obtained fh>m the active superintendent 
of an asylum, they are led to believe that their pro- 
jected institution may be made almost self-supporting, 
and that several lunatics had been pointed out to them, 
" each of whose earnings were equal to that c^ two 
paid men;" so that according to this opinion, madness 
rather qualifies than disqualifies a man fbr active and 
profitable employment The published reports of asy- 
lums have also ministered to Uiis error by exaggerated 
statements of the profits derived fh>m the labours of 
the insane, and thus the fitult, which you have exposed 
so ably, has been indireetly supported even by hospi- 
tals which repudiate ** the restraint system." The last 
report fipom the Colney Hatch Asylum abounds in 
such fidlacies. Several high-sounding but delusive 
paragraphs have appeared in the newspaper press 
upon the profits achieved by that establishment, but 
one from the Observer will suffice to illustrate my 
statement 

" Industbioits Luvattos. — ^The committee of visitors 
of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch, state 
that during the past year the estimated value of the 
labour of 248 male patieiits amounted to 1,338/ Ssl^d, 
The actual profit realised from the farm, after debiting 
it with a rent of 30f an «cre, for 57 acres, interest at 4 
per cent on a capital of 800i^ and all other payments, 
is 866t" 

Every practical fSarmer knows at a glance that this 
must be a fiillacy. Even the enthusiastic Mechi, the 
pork-feeding Huxtable, the potatoe-planting Caird, or 
any other of the distingui^ed agricultural savants, 
who are startling the bucolic mind by their energy and 
skill, would pause over such a statement But what 
would be their surprise to read from the Beport itself 
that the above result has been obtained at the deduction 
of 30» per acre, "from 57 acres of land which was 
latdy a worn out brick-field, its natural soil removed, 
and the holes from which the brick-earth has been 
taken only partially filled up with a variety of unpro- 
ductive soils obtained from the well-sinking and 
foundations of the building;" and more especially, 
when they read that **the draining" is not finished, 
but ** progressing," and that still greater results are 
anticipated, when ** the necessary pipes and apparatus 
have been laid down for the distribution of the liquid 
manure." — The author of this glowing Beport informs 
us that the stock has been ** estimated at a price which 
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he oontiden may at way time be realiaed ; and the 
piodnce of the garden and turn at a fiur market price.** 
Where then is the fallacy, and upon what groonds do 
my atatements of exaggerated profits rest? They can 
be detected and demonstrated from the pages of the 
report itself. Milk is Talned at tenpence per gallon, 
and batter at thirteen pence per pound: it is demurred 
to as a fiur market price. Hanwell is much nearer to 
the West Bnd of London, where batter and milk fiatch 
die highest prices, than Colney Hatch. The steward 
of Hanwell is a person of great ability, and of great 
e]q)erienee, and no one can sospect him of andervalning 
the prodooe of the estate. He however yaloes milk at 
ninepence per gallcm, and the butter at one shilling 
per pound. This ^ market price,** upon 21,177 gallons 
and 8,815 lbs., strips the Colney Hatch profits of 
103/ 17# lldL The wages paid for labour are stated, 
in the **Fann and Garden Report," to have been 
380/ 19# Uidi but, by referring to another Table of 
the Beport, containing an account of the qfficere and 
eervante of the establishment, the following servants 
are found, whose wages appear fiurly to belong to the 
IVvm and Garden Acoount: — 

S Garden Attendants 

1 Labourer (vegetable cleaner) 

1 Cowman 

1 Assistant ditto . 

1 Fann Labourer 

3 ditto 

8 €Urdeners 

SCarters 

£564 4 
In order to enable the steward to perfonn his many 
varied duties, two assistants are kept at a combined 
oostoflOOiL If half of this sum be debited to the fium 
which is a very moderate calculation, the following 
will be the difference between the wages which were 
paid, and those put forth when giving '^the actual 
profit realised from the farm.** 

Servants . . . 564 4 

Steward's Assistant . . 50 



realise, ** at a fiur market price,** tenpence per gallon ? 
Such splendid results, such ** actual profits,** maj 
perhaps be obtained in Cockneyland, where the ** Cow 
with the Iron Tail ** performs such wonders, but are 
worked for and sighed for in vain by 

A CouvTBT SuPXBnmnrDKiiT. 

July 16, 1854. 
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Wages reported against the farm 380 19 11^ 



Less for *<pro/!te** . . 233 4 0^ 

There is no need to pursue the analysis further: the 
two items of price in milk and butter, and the differ- 
ence of the wages reduce the imaginary profit nearly 
one half; but it may be added that Mr. Stephens, in 
his standard work **The Book of the Farm,** states 
that a cow that yields half a pound of butter a day 
throughout the year, and gives 300 gallons of skimmed 
milk is a good one,** voL 2, p. 291~making the value 
of her annual produce 12/ 17#, exclusive of manure. 
But here each cow, supposing seventeen to be kept, is 
made to produce upwards of sixty-three pounds stirUng 
worth of milk and butter, the aggregate of the dairy 
being 1080/ Us? You, Sir, live in a land proverbial 
for its cream, but have you or any of your neighbours 
seventeen cows that can parallel the above? Seventeen 
cows that shall produce 3,815 lbs. of butter annually, 
beside 21,127 gallons of milk, so rich in cream as to 



Lettsonuan Lectures on Insanity, by Fobbes Whtslow, 
ILD., D.CX., late President of the Medical Society of 
London, jpc. London: ChurchilL 8vo., pp. 160. 

These excellent lectures having already been pub- 
lished in the pages of the Lancet and those of the 
Psychological Journal, will probably be not unknown 
to most of our readers. We are glad to observe them 
published as a distinct work, since they will thus be 
more convenient for reference. 

For the information of those of our readers who are 
not already fiuniliar with them, we may mention that 
the first lecture is on The Psychological Vocation of the 
"Physician, It contains an exordium on the most 
noble attributes of the physician, expressed in a man- 
ner which may truly be called eloquent. The author 
expresses very forcibly the necessity of physicians 
studying mental science, and also the are artium, the 
science of logic; he dilates upon the necessity of inspi- 
ring patients with moral confidence, of encouraging 
hope, and the cheerful and pleasureable emotions, in the 
treatment of diseases strictly physical. He gives some 
curious instances of the power of the mind over the 
bodily functions. He treats most judiciously on the 
duties of the physician to patients suffering firom mor- 
tal disease, as to the right mode and time of commu- 
nicating the dread intelligence. 

But ^e most interesting part of this lecture is that 
which treats of certain mental conditions which can 
scarcely be called insanity, but which are nearly allied 
to it; and which can not unfrequcntly be traced to 
abnormal conditions of the bodily functions. For 
instance, the conduct of tyrants, of Frederick the Great 
and Caligula; certain suicidal states; the seeing of 
spectres, &c Throughout this lecture there is a spirit 
of fervent devotion, not less delightful than harmonious 
with the subjects treated on. 

The second lecture ib On the Medical Treatment of 
Insanity. The first portion of it is a defence of the 
medical treatment of insanity. The second is a sketch 
of that treatment. We entirely agree with Dr. Wins- 
low in eveiything he has said respecting the necessity 
of medical treatment, and we think his arguments are 
eqiudly just, useful, and well timed. Mental physicians 
have fallen into two opposite errors on this subject 
Formerly it was thought that mental diseases, when 
curable at all. were curable by the aid of pharmaceu- 
tical means alone. Of late years the fallacy of this 
opinion has been recognized, and many physicians 
have fallen into the opposite extreme, in discarding 
the aid of medicine, and relying solely upon the moral 
treatment of the insane. Mental physicians difier 
widely on this point In two lunatic asylums of ad- 
joining counties last year one medical superintendent 
gave his patients nine times as much physic as the 
other, whose attention was more particularly taken 
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up with the profitable occnpotion of hk inmates. The 
list of rocoreries was decidedly in &Yonr of him who, 
in conjunction with moral treatment, did not finrget to 
emi^j the peculiar weapons of the physician. In 
combating insanitj moral and medical treatment must 
go hand in hand: they are the twin brothers of the 
psjchoCherapentic art, the Castor and Pollux of mental 
medicine. 

Dr. Winslow*s sketch of the medical treatment is 
enlightened and judicious. He refers briefly to some 
very interesting points. On Dr. Brierre de Boismont's 
plan of treating acute mania by warm baths continued 
for ten or fifteen hours, with a current of cold water 
continually poured over the head, he says, ** The result 
of my own experience of this plan of treatment has 
produced a Tery faTourable impression on my mind, 
and I think it entitled to a fair trial in all our asylums 
where recent cases are admitted."* We have ourselves 
seen excellent results from such baths of two or three 
hours' duration, but we haye not had the courage or 
the patience to apply them for the time recommended 
by the French physician. We have found it exceed- 
bogly difficult to administer sueh baths to a struggling 
patient 

In dementia, with effhsion. Dr. Winslow recom- 
mends painting the scalp with tincture of iodine: in 
dementia, with atrophy, he speaks well of cod liyer 
oil with inreparations of iron. 

The third lecture. On Medico-Legal Evidence in 
Cases of Insanity^ comprises eighty pages, and is a 
disquisition rather than a lecture. With the exception 
of Bay's book, there is no treatise in the language on 
this ^cult subject which combines such knowledge 
of instances with so much philosophical acumen. Ray, 
though more systematic, has the disadyantage of being 
somewhat out of date. No medical man ought to 
present himself as a witness in a lunacy case, without 
haying carefully studied this most instructiye lecture. 
Our limited space alone preyents us from attempting 
to analyse it. 



Conviction of an Attendant for beating a Lunatic. 

On the 35th of August last, William Townsend, an 
attendant in the Nottingham County Lunatic Asylum, 
was prosecuted before the Justices, at the Shire Hall, 
for haying assaulted, ill-treated, and beaten Samuel 
Grice, a patient confined in the asylum. From the 
eyidence of other attendants it appeared that Town- 
send had beaten Grice with his fists, giving him black 
eyes, and braising him about the body and legs. 

Hie magistrates found the defendant guilty, and 
imposed a penalty of £8, in default of payment of 
which he was committed for two months to the house 
of correction. 



Cholera m the Essex County Asylum. 

Within the last fortnight cases of cholera have 
occurred in the Essex County Lunatic Asylum, and 
very exaggerated rumours on the subject have got 
abroad, but upon enquiry we learn that the total 
number of deaths from the disease is only five. From 
the 7th August, when the disease first appeared, up to 



the 31st, there had been eleven cases, of which five 
jwoved fiUal, two have recoverd, and four remain 
under treatment, two of them being convalescent In 
the same period there have been nine cases of cho- 
leraic diarrhoea, which has carried ofif three of the 
patients, but five have recovered, and the other, who is 
oonvalesoent, remains under treatment — Chelmsford 
Chronicle, 



Worcester City and County Lunatic Asylum. 

At the Meeting of the Committee of Visitors on the 
28th ultimo, the charges made by the late Dr. Gra- 
homsley against the Matron, Mrs. Piaget, were in- 
vestigated, and after certain &cts had been stated by 
the other officers of the establishment, and Mrs. Piaget 
had been heard in her defence, the Committe unani- 
mously directed the following minute to be made : 
"The Conmiittee have oome to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Piaget has been guilty of acts of insubordination; 
that after having been reproved by the Committee in 
March last, for writing an improper letter to Dr. 
Grahamsley, she has on two subsequent occasions 
written notes to the Doctor inconsistent with their 
relative position in the establishment; that she several 
times left the asylum without the permission of Dr. 
Grahamsley, and refused to obey his reasonable re- 
quest to deliver to him the daily record Ixx^; that 
^e allowed the female servants of the establishment, 
who had combined to give notice to Dr. Grahamsley, 
to leave the asylum in a body, to present her with 
a piece of plate the day before the expiration of their 
services, thus countenancing an act most prejudicial to 
the interests of the institution : Resolved therefore, 
that Mrs. Piaget be immediately dismissed, and that 
a month's salary, in addition to the sum due, be paid 
to her by Mr. Hume.** 



Inquest at the Warwich County Lunatic Asylum. 

On the 5th of September an inquest was terminated 
at this asylum on view of the body of a patient named 
John Frazer Mutone. Our limits prevent us from 
giving the lengthened details of the evidence, which 
occupied three days. An attendant named Briscoe 
swore that another attendant named Woodward threw 
himself upon the top of Mutone, who was holloing at 
night, and held him by the throat, and put his knee 
upon Mutone*s chest several times violently. Other 
attendants denied that Woodward had made use of 
unnecessary violence. Woodward himself, after being 
duly cautioned, stated on oath that ** hearing the de- 
ceased holloing and making a noise, he went into his 
room. He was standing up by the bed. I caught 
him by the arms just above the elbow, and laid him 
on the bed. The deceased fell on his back with his 
feet out of the bed. I fell with my weight on his two 
who had the patient removed to the padded room. This 
arms over him on to the bed." Dr. Parsey was called, 
occurred on the 12th of August, the day after the 
patient's admission. Woodward and Briscoe were at 
enmity, and the latter had threatened to injuro the 
former. 

The most important evidence was that of Mr. Ber- 
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nard Rice, who said-^**! am a sargeon, practising at 
Stratfbrd-apon-Avon. I came at the request of Dr. 
Parsej, on the 18th Angost, to take his duties as super- 
intendent and resident medical officer at Hatton County 
Lunatic Asylum. I first saw the deceased, John Frazer 
Mutone,on Saturday the 19th of August." After des- 
cribing the symptoms during life, which were not 
remarkable, he said— "On Friday the 25th (the day 
after death), I made a post mortem examination 
of the body of the deceased. There were no bruises; 
some sores were on the chest and thighs, and marks 
of old sores. There was a slight scratch on the skin 
of the neck. There was a swelling in the right side 
over the false ribs, and the ribs seemed larger on that 
side, and bulged where the swelling was. On opening 
the body I came upon a quantity of matter above the 
ribs, between the flesh and the ribs. I sponged that 
away, and some more oozed up between the ribs. 
When I cleared it away, I found the ribs were broken. 
When I cleaned it, I found that the sixth, seyenth, 
eighth, and ninth ribs were broken on the right side. 
The fifth was entire; the fourth and the third were 
broken. The fifth, also, on the left side was broken. 
I removed the ribs and found a considerable quantity 
of matter under them, and the matter surrounded the 
broken ends of the ribs. I examined them carefully, 
and found that some quantity of bone had disappeared 
altogether. There was no blood difinsed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the broken part, and there was none 
amongst the matter. The appearance of the broken 
ends of the bones was very different firom that of the 
bones which I broke at the time for the purpose of 
comparing them. There were no bruises in the skin 
or tissues over the ribs. The lungs and pleura were 
inflamed, and the liver, one kidney, and the brain 
were diseased. I am of opinion, that no one symptom 
or appearance alone was sufficient to cause death, but 
all of them together. The inflammation of the pleura 
and lungs was not general, but confined to one half. 
There were no old adhesions, but some recent The 
lung was merely congested, just passing into the first 
stage of inflammation. There were no remains of any 
dots of blood. They must have been absorbed. There 
was a little fluid in the pleura. The pus found was 
healthy. The bones did not touch one another, nor 
did they flt I am satisfied that the ribs could not 
have been recently fractured. It is a difficult matter 
to fix the precise period when they were fractured; 
but I am prepared to say, that they could not have 
been fractured within the last month, I should think 
they had been done some time before that, but whether 



a long or short period I cant say. My reasons for 
my opinion are, the quantity of bone which has been 
absorbed would require a considerable time for its 
absorption. At the time of the fracture there must 
have been a very considerable quantity of blood efiused 
and injury done to the neighbouring soft parts. This 
blood must have been all absorbed, which would re- 
quire three or four weeks at the least It could not 
have been removed by the formation of matter, or I 
should have found the matter discoloured, or with 
lumps of blood amongst it The formation of matter 
must have been distinct action going on after the 
absorption of the difinsed blood, and this would have 
required at the very least a week; so that, with the 
three or four weeks required for the absorption of the 
blood, extends the period to four or five weeks. The 
deceased walked about the ward several times after 
the day I first attended him." 

Dr. Parsey stated, that on the admission of the 
patient he had a peculiar gait and carriage; he was 
somewhat bent forward, and always walked with his 
arms folded across the lower part of his chest, and his 
movements were slow, but I had no reason to suspect 
any malformation* or any accident having happened to 
him. "I think that if what is stated of Woodward's 
conduct by Briscoe is correct. Woodward's conduct 
was very brutal and uncalled for; and if what Harri- 
son states is correct. Woodward's conduct was most 
injudicious and improper." 

The jury returned the following verdict: ** The jnry 
are of opinion, that the evidence does not justify Uiem 
in coming to any other conclusion than that the de- 
ceased died from natural causes ; but they are of 
opinion, that Woodward used more violence than was 
necessary, and that the attendants Harrison and Bris- 
coe are to blame for not checking such viol^ice, and 
they would suggest that for the future greater care 
should be taken in the selection of attendants. The 
jury think it necessary to state, that they discredit 
Briscoe's evidence." 



Appointment 
Dr. Sherlock, late Medical Superintendent of the 
Royal Asylum at Perth, to be Medical Superintendent 
of the Asylum for the County and City of Worcester. 

Obituary. 
J. H. B. Sandok, Esq., late Medical Superintendent 
of the Dorsetshire County Asylum, at the latter end 
of August, of phthisis. 
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Oitr First Birthday, 

At the end of each year of labor, the workman, in 
whatever field his efforts may be expended, is accus- 
tomed to survey. the results and to estimate his pro- 
gress. The merchant takes stock of his goods, the 
agrictdturist calculates, his gains and re-values his 
cattle and crops, the politician counts his party, and 
the student contemplates the more noble acquisitions 
of mind. 

We therefore need no better excuse than custom 
and utility at the end of the first year of our editorial 
labors for briefly commenting upon the progress of the 
Asylum Journal^ and estimating to what extent it has 
fnlfilled the purposes for which it was established. 

Its aims and objects were stated to be, ** to afford a 
medium of interconmiunication between men engaged 
in the construction and management of asylums, in 
the treatment of the insane, and in all subsidiary 
operations " That this object has been attained is 
evident from the fact that the numbers of the year 
contain on an average in each number two original 
papers, contributed by gentlemen who are or have been 
the medical superintendents of public asylums The 
Editor experiences profound gratification in pointing 
to this proof that the main purpose of the Asylum 
Journal has been attained, and in thanking the gentle- 
men who have rendered him this inyaluable assistance. 

The contents of the past numbers may for the most 
part be classified under the following heads : Leading 
Articles, Original Communications and Lectures, Ilc- 
views, and News. 

In the first, the principles of lunatic management 



and the acts of public bodies of men officially engaged 
in the control of that management are discussed. The 
Non-restraint system and the Norfolk Asylum business 
are examples of these two legitimate subjects of dis- 
cussion. The Editor alone is responsible for this 
portion of the Journal, in conducting which he is 
conscious of having held fast by that which appeared 
to him true and just. Certain principles of manage- 
ment which he has deemed of vital importance to the 
well-being of the inmates of asylums he has main- 
tained perhaps with more earnestness than persons 
holding opposite views might approve of; but in doing 
so he has scrupulously avoided expressions, which 
rightly considered, could by any possibility give per- 
sonal annoyance to any one. That excellent and 
estimable men often identify themselves with er- 
roneous and mischievous principles must ever be a 
peculiar subject of regret to any person of right feel- 
ing, whom circumstances may have placed in active 
hostility to those principles; and if against this may 
be set off the consideration that, the best men are the 
most worth convincing, it must be acknowledged that 
little thanks are given even by them : indeed, good 
men are ^nerally the hardest to convince of any 
inteUectual error, and are apt to suffer more than 
others in the process. A selfish man abandons a 
mistake Immediately you succeed in proving to him 
that it is one; but the errors of one whose feelings arc 
noble and generous indicate a more deeply rooted 
perversion of the intellectual faculties, since they exist 
in defiance of the instinctive logic of a good heart. 
The original communications comprehend articles 
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on the pathology and treatment of disease, like the 
admirable papers of Dr. Boyd and Dr. Arlidge; 
communications on matters of asylum utility; and 
a third class, which forms a new and peculiar feature 
in this Journal, namely, descriptive accoimts of public 
asylums and hospitals. The descriptionf of the Kent, 
the Lincolnshire, and the Coton Hill Asylums are of 
a kind to prove both interesting and insdnctive to all 
persons on whom the construction, the arrangement, 
and the management of such institutions may deyolve. 
We hope that these descriptions will, from time to 
time, be continued, and that they will embrace, not 
only modem institutions, in which the buildings are 
nearly all that could be desired; but that they will 
also include many of the older asylums, in which grave 
architectural and local imperfections have been, to a 
great extent, obviated by the skilful arrangements of 
the superintendents. It will scarcely be denied, by 
any one conversant with such matters, that at the 
present time some of the most comfortable asylums 
are among the least commodious ; a fact arising, in 
some depree, from the greater age of the more im- 
perfect buildings, and the consequent accumulation in 
them of fittings and furniture; and for the rest, in the 
necessity which was imposed on their superintendents 
to supply the shortcomings of the architect by the 
more liberal employment of the upholsterer. Certainly 
the asylums, from which the greatest amount of in- 
struction is to be derived, are those in which the great- 
est number of difficulties have been overcome. 

Another class of contents arc the lectures of eminent 
mental physicians, of which our present number con- 
tains an example. 

A fourth class ore reviews of books on insanity, and 
its allied subjects. These are necessarily brief, par- 
taking more of the nature of notices than of stated 
reviews; and the pressure of other matter makes us 
willing to leave this department to other journals for 
whose pages elaborate reviews arc more suited. 

A class of contents to which we attach much im- 
portance, and which wc hope to see developed, is one 
for which it is diflScult to find a name. We mean the 
multifauious little matters of practical utility, ranging 
from pins and needles upwards. The utilioria, by 
which the ship is kept neat, and cleanly, and com- 
fortable. Little matters, but of great importance to 
the well-being and economy of a large institution, and, 
not un frequently also, to the health and the safety of 
the patients. 

We have inserted notices of legal proceedings affect- 
ing asylum management; such as convictions for the 
ill-treatment of lunatics, and other similar matters. 
But we have hitherto abstained from reporting medico- 
legal trials, feeling that the intricate questions involved 
would require more space for their satisfiictory dis- 
cussion than wo could afibrd to spare. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
AssociATiox OP Medical Supebiktbmdents op 

AUEBICAN ASTLrMS FOR THB LffSAKB. 

We condense, from the July nimiber of the American 
Journal of Insanity , the following account of the above 
meeting. In the American journal, although the dis- 



cussions are reported very briefly and the papers read 
are only named, the account of the business of the 
meeting occupies twenty pages. 

The meeting took i^ace at the Smithsonian Insdtn- 
tioa, Washington, on the 9th of May last. It was 
attended by twenty-one medical offioers of public 
asylums, and by one of a private asylum. Dr. Bell, of 
the Mc*Lean Asylum, Mass., was President The 
business was conmienced by Dr. Bnttolph's resignation 
of the office of secretary bemg accepted, and by Dr. 
Nichols being appointed to that office, pro tern, ; a 
Committee being appointed to nominate a permanent 
successor. 

The decease of Drs. Bullock and Stewart, two mem- 
bers of the Association, since the last meeting, was 
then announced, and two members were appointed 
•*to prepare memoirs of the deceased to be recorded 
in the journal of proceedings," and resolutions ex- 
pressive of condolence with their friends. Measures 
which appear to us not less unusual than they are 
graceful and deserving of imitation. We know not 
how it is to be accounted for, but the fact is evident 
that our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, 
engaged in the same specialty as ourselves, are ani- 
mated by more cordiid sympathies, by a stronger 
esprit de corps than we have. 

A paper by Dr. Harlow was then read, on the heat- 
ing apparatus of the Main Asylum, and on the relative 
merits of steam and hot water for this purpose. This 
paper gave rise to a lively discussion, which occupied 
the remainder of the morning, and was continued at 
the evening session. It terminated in the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the subject and report 
to the next meeting. 

Dr, Kirkbride then read a paper ** On the importance 
of precision and accuracy in the use of terms for 
insanity, and instructions for its treatment." He ob- 
jected strongly to calling a sick man moon-struck^ or, 
in other words, a lunatic. He also objected to the 
terms asylum and retreat, keeper and ceU, 

Dr, Stribling thought the term, hospital for the 
insane, very objectionable; as, in his State, a hospital 
**was regarded as a resort for paupers, the outcast, and 
friendless; and nothing would be more revolting to 
the feelings of a Virginian than to bo taken to an 
institution with such a name." Dr, Brown remarked, 
that many of our institutions for the insane had rooms 
no better than prison cells, and he believed it best to 
call things by their right names. He thought the 
practice of calling institutions by the name of their 
principal benefactors, as in the case of the Mc'Lean and 
Butler Hospital, or by some pleasant local name, as in 
the case of the Bloomingdale Asylum, convenient and 
unobjectionable Dr, Tyler said, the citizens of New 
Hampshire, besides employing the usual variety of 
synonymcs to designate the institution under his 
charge, styled it an Insanery, 

This discussion will remind our readers of similar 
ones which have taken place in this country. We 
cannot but think that, in relation to the employment 
of words so rooted in the language as atyhan and 
lunatic, objections are futile, if not frivobus. The 
term asylum is a sacred one, signifying a sanctuary, 
a refuge from the spoiler; and we trust that our great 
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pnblic institutions for the insane are truly worthy of it. 
The term hospital, according to its primary use, ought 
to be restricted to charitable institutions, which county 
asylums and private asylums are not A hospital no 
more signifies a place for the cure of disease than an 
asylum does. There are the Grecn^ach and Chelsea 
Hospitals, for instance. Dr. Tylcr*s amusing Yankec- 
ism, Insanery, is a very good word; and we recommend 
those who don't like asylum, to adopt it. It is ex- 
pressive, implies nothing untrue; and, as it closely 
resembles our own common and excellent term in- 
firmary, it comes nearest of any to the designation of a 
place of cure. We have said thus much on the subject 
of this logomachy, because we have been well rated for 
designating this publication by a name, which an early 
resolution of the Association condenmed and doomed 
to be put down. But, in an old country, an old word 
takes a mighty deal of putting do^Ti. We apprehend 
that the oldest human traces in this world of ours are 
words. Notwithstanding the discoveries in the gas 
works at New Orleans, we do not doubt that the first 
man was verily called Adam, and that, whatever may 
be the Talmudic name of his first wife, the mother of 
the human race was called Eva. What, excepting 
geological antiquity, can compare with this? 

As for the word lunatic y its etymology is, doubtless, 
based upon an old and somewhat foolish notion of our 
forefathers; but, if we are to discontinue the use of all 
words against which this objection can be made, new 
languages will have to be constructed," for all existing 
ones will become too much impoverished either for 
common or scientific use. What would be thought 
of members of the Mcdico-Chinirgical or the Royal 
Societies, if they gravely proposed to discontinue the 
use of the word artery, because it was founded upon 
the erroneous belief that these vessels contained air; 
or that of the word spirit, because it originated in the 
notion that the soul of a man was identical with his 
breath. Such propositions would, doubtless, be laughed 
at, as useless and puerile. Even the word keeper is 
not in itself an opprobious one. The Lord Keeper of 
Scotland, for instance. It was even appropriate, as 
applied to the keej^ers of the insane in past years, be- 
cause they sedulously kept away from their duties. 
But, since their conduct has rendered the term infa- 
mous, it may well, under present circumstances, be 
objected to and avoided. 

On the second' day the members of tlie Association, 
accompanied by the Secretary of the Interior ^ occupied 
the forenoon in a visit to the National Hospital for the 
insane in process of erection, and met at five, p.m., for 
the transaction of business. A committee was ap- 
pointed to recommend a time and i)lace for the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Dr. Rajf read a paper on ** The eflfcct of etlierization 
on the nervous system in the treatment of disease." 
In the discussion on this paper, nine of the Members 
stated that they had used ether and chloroform in the 
treatment of insanity. On the whole, their opinions of 
these agents do not appear to have been very favourable. 
Dr. Strihling thought that, *' superintendents were un- 
willing to use* an agent so powerful and dangerous, 
and of unestablished if not doubtful utiHty, feeling that 
they had rather fail to cure a dozen than to kill one." 



Dr, Bell read a paper on ** spiritual manifestations." 
The Business Committee announced invitations to the 
Association, to visit several public institutions, which 
were accepted. The forenoon of the third day of the 
meeting being set apart for that purpose, and also to 
visit the Presidential Mansion^ to pay their respects to 
the Chief Magistrate of the country. 

On the third day of meeting, the President " called 
the attention of the Members to a mo<lification of the 
crib or covered bedstead, planned by Dr. Gray, of the 
hospital for the insane at Utica, intended for the 
confinement of restless patients at night." This seems 
to have been the identical bedstead not long ago 
introduced at Bethlem. How strange it is that dis- 
coveries so often suggest themselves to different per- 
sons at the same time. Levcricr's planet, and sun 
painting are instances of this fact ; Ix?ucocythemia 
is another. And the ingenious ada])tation of a large 
box with a ventilating lid to the urcr of a bedstead 
for irritable and restless lunatics having taken place 
about the same time at the hospitals for the insane at 
Utica and Bethlem, is a new proof of this frequent and 
remarkable coincidence of scientific discovery. We 
refrain from expressing our opinion as to the probable 
comfort of these shut-down cribs or hutches, but 
should either one of the inventors unfortunately be 
troubled with feverish and restless ni.:;hts, we trust 
that he will just for once try his own invention, and 
report upon it. Could IVrilliis have rejorted on the 
sensations experienced in the interior (,f his bull, he 
might have cowed the genius of pot^tcrity, by shewing 
the perilous nature of invention; and when the Doctors 
have reported their personal experiences of the covered- 
in bedstead for restless patients we shall be better able 
than at present to decide whether its use is consistent 
with the humane treatment of the insane. 

Dr. E. Jarvis read a paper " On the tendency of 
the unbalanced mind to produce insanity," for which 
he received great compliments. The Prvniuent re- 
jrrctted that gentlemen had not pn']>ared uioi\' essays; 
there had been a falling olT in thi' respect ft)r many 
years. It was siijrjicstcd by Dr. KirLhride^ that they 
i'hould prepare their pnjtcrs immediately on their 
return home, and it was agreed that the President 
should assign to each Member a sulyect for an essay. 

Dr. Curwen read a i):Ji)er " On certain classes of 
cases of mental derangement," in which he deprecated 
the still too frequent practice of bleeding in acute 
mania, and dejdored the inadcqi:aey of ordinary stim- 
ulants to restore the energies of a system p^)^trated by 
depletion and hurrying down to death or incurable 
dementia. Several speakers deplored the consequences 
of bleeding, &c., practised upon patients l>eforc ad- 
mission; an expression of feeling to which we are 
sure the superintendents in this country will most 
heartily respond. Dr. Stribling thought that Rush's 
teaching fifty years ago ** had been the cause of much 
mischief in the treatment of the insane." lie spoke 
liighly of the benefit he had derived from the free 
application of moii)h!nc to blistered surfaces. Dr. 
Waddell stated that, ** in high mania -al excitement his 
plan was to administer tartar ern-tie in do-.'s of from 
six to eij^ht or ten grainy wliicli op* -o^cd \>r.'\ .1^ an 
emetic and cath:urtic. Before a rciiction t.d.o place 
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applications of cold water are made to the head, and 
at evening an anodyne is given. These doses produce 
for a short time great prostration, but this soon passes 
away, leaving the patient generally in a quiet and 
comfortable situation." 

2>B. Walker said, ** he had ascertained that in se- 
veral of the cases which had come under his obser- 
YMtion in which free blood-letting luul been resorted 
to, the lancet was employed by Irish surgeons, such as 
came to this country in emigrant ships, volunteering 
their services to pay their passage, and not by Amer- 
icans, by whom the practice had been abandoned. 
He found brandy and morphine the best combination 
in such cases.** We suspect that Dr. Walker belongs 
to the Know-nothing Society, and is not partial to the 
Lrish; for whatever may be the attainments of medical 
men in the ilew world, we can assure him that there is 
no school in the old world which turns out medical 
men more thoroughly and practically educated than the 
capital city of Ireland, and we cannot but believe that 
he has drawn his conclusion from a small number of 
exceptional instances. 

On the subject of stimulants several of the Members 
complained of ihe difficulty they experienced in pro- 
curing old and pure liquors, to keep up the strength 
of their patients. Liquors of a deleterious quality were 
largely manufactured at New York. Dr, Bell would 
recommend it to the authorities of the different insti- 
tutions for the reception of the diseased to make a 
selection of the best wines, brandies, &c., and to store 
them away for a period of thirty, forty, or fifty years, 
so that the patients might have them pure and un- 
adulterated **! 

Dr, NichoU made some observations on the patho- 
logy of insanity, and predicted ** that we were on the 
eve of the demonstrable discovery, that all insanity is 
proximately owing to a derangement of the functional 
activity of the cerebral organ, as the generator of what 
we are accustomed to call nerve ,power or nervous 
fluid." 

X>r. Brown stated that, ** Dr. Burnett, one of the 
most accomplished microscopists in America, had 
made examinations of the brain of persons who had 
died in a state of chronic insanity, bnt had been 
unable to discover any change of structure whatever, 
or any sign to indicate that it did not belong to an 
individual whose mind was not affected." Dr. B. 
desired to know the experience of the Members in the 
use of the prolonged warm baths recommended by the 
French, who retain their patients by mechanical fix- 
tures in warm baths for periods varying from six to 
eighteen hours. Dr. Kirkbride thought that such 
baths would prove very quieting, so much so indeed, 
that the patient never afterwards would be a source of 
trouble to either physicians or attendants. In his own 
treatment he had used the bath one or two hours at a 
time with benefit, taking great care that the tem- 
perature of the water should not exceed 98®. With 
reference to bleeding in the treatment of insanity, Dr, 
Kirkbride remarked, that of the 2,700 patients who 
had been under bis care during the last thirteen years, 
he had not used the lancet in a single instance with 
reference to the state of mind. 

On the fourth day resolutions were adopted, ex- 



pressing the thanks of the Association to rarious 
persons who had promoted the purposes of the Meet- 
ing, and to whom the Members were indebted for 
attentions and courtesies ; to the President of the 
United States for his courtesy and kind attentions; 
to the Secretary of the Interior, &c 

The President paid a high compliment to the Jokt- 
nal of Insanity^ as a periodical honourable to the 
specialty, and deserving the patronage of medical 
men throughout the country. Dr, Kirkbride sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was adopted, 
** Resolved : that this Association, fully appreciating 
the important service rendered the profession and 
the insane in the United States, by the American 
Journal of Insanity, do most cordially recommend 
that periodical to the patronage of the members 
of the medical profession and others interested in 
the subject, and trust that those who have here- 
tofore kept up its publication with such commend- 
able liberality, will secure its permanent continuance, 
and that our Members be earnestly urged to con- 
tribute freely to its columns. 

Dr, Worthington, on behalf of the Committee re- 
lating to the payment of the expenses of the members 
of the Association in attending the Annual Meetings, 
offered the following preamble and resolution, which 
were read and adopted. 

"Whereas, the meetings of this Association have 
been attended since its commencement by nearly all 
the superintendents of our institutions for the insane, 
and whereas, there is a want of uniformity among the 
different institutions, in regard to the payment of 
expenses incurred by the superintendents in attending 
these meetings, from which the institutions represented 
have derived important benefits: 

** Therefore resolved. As the sense of this Associa- 
tion, that the travelling and all necessary expenses 
of the superintendents in attending its meetings ought 
to be paid by the institutions which they represent" 

On motion of Dr, Kirkbride, the Association then 
adjourned to meet in the city of Boston, on the 4th of 
May, 1855, at 10 A.M. 

In concluding this account of the meeting of the 
American Association of Asylum Superintendents, a 
comparison between its energetic usefulness and the 
torpid existence which has until recently been charac- 
teristic of the corresponding Association in this coun- 
try, forces itself upon our observation. This com- 
parison cannot be drawn by any English superin- 
tendent, animated by one spark of patriotism, without 
exciting feelings, which we will not designate by the 
ugly names of shame and envy, but which must ne- 
cessarily be more allied to them than otherwise. The 
English Association is older than the American one; 
its list of members is far more copious; and yet, 
until lately, its existence has scarcely served a more 
useful purpose than to point a moral What the 
American Association is, the above account will im- 
perfectly shew. What the English Association has 
been we are almost ashamed to confess. Let us 
not, however, look back with unavailing regret on 
the time which is irretrievably gone ; but let us 
take good heart fVom the noble example set us by 
our brethren in the new country, and endeavour to 
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emulate them, in making oar Association an active 
earnest reality ; a bond of union between men en- 
gaged in the same arduous and embarassing pursuit ; 
a source of friendly intercommunication, of practical 
knowledge, and of scientific enlightenment. Some 
incidents in the aboye account, too obvious to need 
specification, forcibly point to the honor and the power 
which an united action affords to a body of practical 
and scientific men ; but, without which, they may 
readily remain subject to misapprehension, to neglect, 
and to the oppression of many petty influences de- 
rogatory to their position and damaging to their 
usefulness. 



Alleged Evasion of Justice^ hy the Reception of a 
Criminal into an A$yhim, 

Towards the close of the late Parliamentary Session 
Lord Dudley Stuart piqued the curiosity of all persons 
interested in asylum matters by enquiring of the 
Secretary for the Home Department, whether he could 
afford information respecting an evasion of justice by 
the admission of a crinunal into the Norwich Lunatic 
Asylum. Lord Palmerston replied that the fullest 
investigation should be made. We have hitherto 
refrained from referring to the circumstances thus 
alluded to, because only partial information has until 
recently been attainable, and even that has been ob- 
scured by the expression of much personal feeling. 
A long and earnest discussion at the Norwich City 
Sessions on the 24th ult., puts us in possession of all 
the details, and of the minutes of the Visiting Justices, 
before whom a full and careful investigation took 
place. Reduced to theur briefest expression, the cir- 
cumstances appear to be as follow. 

Two years ago, the Rev. Mr. H., a clergyman living 
near Wymondham, was charged before Mr. Cann, a 
magistrate, with an attempt to violate a girl under 
twelve years of age. Mr. Cann signed a warrant 
of committal against Mr. H., but believing that he 
was insane, he caused his friends to be informed that 
if ''something was done within a certain time, the 
warrant should not issue to be executed." Mr. Cann, 
the magistrate's clerk and the son of the magistrate, 
stated that his father did this ** in consequence of the 
station in life of Mr. H. Probably, had he been a 
poor man, the case would have been different The 
usual course would be to prove the offence first, and 
iUterwards to consider the plea of insanity." This 
strange admission on the part of a magistrate's clerk 
has been severely commented upon, amounting as it 
does to the avowal, that Mr. Cann would administer 
different laws to the rich and the poor. We think 
better of Mr. Cann*s father than his son does, and 
we fimily believe, that the course adopted would not 
have been different had the culprit been a poor man. 
Had such been the case, the most humane and ju- 
dicious thing which Mr. Cann, Senr., could have done, 
would have heed to call in the aid of a medical man, 
and if his opinion coincided with his own, to send the 
lunatic without delay to the county asylum. Such a 
course of procedure is in fact the very one recom- 
mended by the Commissioners in Lunacy in their 
recent Report It would have been well if Mr. Cann, 



Senr. had at this stage of the proceedings obtained the 
assistance of a medical man. Instead of which we 
find Mr. Nichob, the proprietor of the Heigham Hall 
Asylum in chase of the needful medical certificates, 
stating, that if Dr. Hull would give the certificate ** it 
would be hundreds a year in his pocket" 

The visitors having considered the statements and 
documents submitted to them, agreed to the following 
resolutions: — 

"First, That the Rev. Mr. H.,by being placed in the 
asylum under the circumstances appearing on this 
enquiry, was rescued from tlie gripe of the law on 
a criminal charge. 

"Second, That the order and medical certificates 
upon which he was admitted mto the asylum were 
regular, and in the form prescribed in the Act of 
Parliament in that behalf. 

•* Third, That in the opinion of the visitors Mr. H. 
is not a proper person to have been appointed, or to 
continue to officiate as chaplain to the asylum. 

•* (Signed,) Samuel Bignold, Mayor; J. H. Barnard, 
Edward Willett, Horatio Bolingbroke, John Sultzer, 
Samuel S. Beare, C. M. Gibson, p.r.c.8." 

The Rev. Mr. H. was admitted a patient into Heigham 
Hall Asylum in July 1852; on the following 4th of 
September he was discharged, and appointed chaplain 
to the asylum, the duties of which office he has fulfilled 
until a recent period. 

In the animated discussion which took place at the 
Norwich Sessions on this subject, much stress was laid 
on the infraction' of the law committed in making Mr. 
H. a boarder at the asylum without his having first 
been personally examined by two of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, and their assent in writing ob- 
tained, to his remaining in the house as a boarder; 
such procedure being enjoined by the statute. It is 
plain, however, that no concealment of his position 
ftx>m the Commissioners was attempted, as an entry 
in the Visitors' book was made by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Campbell, on the 10th of May, 1853, to this 
effect: ** Divine service is performed in the house by 
a clergyman resident in the asylum." 

Under these circumstances the "infraction of the 
law," if this irregularity is thought to be deserving of 
so harsh a name, does not appear in a very heinous 
light; irregularities, indeed, of a similar nature, arising 
from hitches in the working of the statutes, are of 
frequent occurrence; for instance, in the amendment 
of informal orders of admissson, which in strictness 
are illegal unless they receive the written sanction of 
the Commissioners, and which nevertheless do not 
receive them. 

The opinion of the Recorder was given in the fol- 
lowing terms : "In this case a very peculiar respon- 
sibility rests upon me; because, by a special provision 
of the act of parliament on the subject, the new license 
cannot be granted unless I sign it. This is a great 
responsibility, because other gentlemen may, perhaps, 
feel disposed to act as I act; and I am now obliged to 
sign this license, and to acknowledge that I am, to a 
certain extent, authorising a person to keep a lunatic 
asylum who has violated tlie law. This is a serious 
responsibility; but as the magistrates here all sny that 
Dr. Ranking, the new proprietor, is a most respectable 
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man, and a man in whom they have the greatest con- 
fidence, I consider that we shall be justified in licensing 
the aijylum, in consequence of Dr. lianking's name 
being introduced, and our understanding that he 
is to be really an acting proprietor. Othenvise, I 
really don't think tliat we could do this, because it is a 
matter for the exercise of our discretion, and when we 
find tliat the law has been violated, wc might be con- 
sidered to be winking at the violation of a most im- 
portant statute. Under the special circumstances of 
the ca«e, I cannot supjwrt Mr. Palmer, because, if the 
licence were refused, great loss would fall on the 
parties interested, and also some public inconvenience 
would be produced." 

The following letter of the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy to the proprietors of the asylum, places the fact 
of Mr. XL's insanity at the date of his admission 
beyond dispute. 

•• Offices of the Coramlfsloners In Lunacy, Oct 11, 1854. 
** Gentlemen, — With reference to the correspondence 
and discussion which has taken place respecting the 

Rev. , the Commissioners in Lunacy deem it only 

fair towards you to say that they are satisfied that 
when sent to Heigham Hall he was insane, and a 
proper person to be placed, as such, under medical 
care in an asylum. I am, &c., . 

R. W. S. LUTWn)GK 

The existence of insanity at the time of the offence 
being thus disposed of, wo cannot see what advantage 
could possibly have been gained to the ends of justice, 
by sending the unhappy man in the first instance to a 
gaol, and by exposing the details of a nasty case in a 
court of law. 

Mr. Cann undoubtedly committed a serious error 
in determining to deal with the culprit as a lunatic 
solely on his own judgment and without the assistance 
of medical opinion ; an error which led to the un- 
sc^emly proceeding of Mr. Nichols, begging for medi- 
cal certificates for a patient to be received into his own 
asylum. Doubtless, these deviations from the usual 
course were adopted from a desire to avoid publicity, 
a desire arising from the position and calling of the 
patient. They would scarcely have been made had 
tlic patient boon an artizan or a laborer ; and on the 
other hand there can l)o little doubt that the ex- 
nggcrated importance which has been attached to them 
has arisen fn)m the same causes which produced them. 
Had the paJient been of lowly station the mode of his 
admission into the asylum would have been a question 
of very different magnitude from that which it has 
been made to assume. Respecting the employment of 
the Rev. gentlemen as the chajjlain of the asylum we 
have nothing to say. It is not a medical nor even a 
scientific question; it is a cpicstion of propriety and 
good taste. Since he has left the asylum, Mr. H. has 
not been prevented by the Bishop from taking pa- 
rochial duty. 



Notice of the Eighth Report of the Commissioners in 

Lunacy^ by John Cosollt, m.d. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy have done great 
service to the public by drawing up their Eighth 



Report to the Lord Chancellor, and especially by pub- 
lishing the answers received to their circular enquiring 
particularly into the employment or disuse of instru- 
mental restraint or seclusion. 

Having myself been for many years an active sup- 
porter of what is called the ** Non-restraint system," 
commenced at Lincoln now more than fifteen years 
since, I have read this collected testimony with extreme 
interest, and, upon the whole, with great satisfaction. 
During the period of my active labours as Resident 
Physician at the Hanwell Asylum, although often 
rather severely treated by the enemies of the new 
system, both within and without the walls of that 
mstitution, I carefully refrained from irritating and 
useless controversy; inviting all dissentients to visit 
the wards of the asylum, and to draw their conclusions 
from actual observation. And now, at a more ad- 
vanced period of life, it will not be supposed that I am 
become more desirous of contention. In proposing, 
therefore, to notice the various replies of the officers of 
asylums to the enquiries of the conmiissioners, my 
chief desire is to ascertain and demonstrate the actual 
progress of amendment in the treatment of the insane; 
the obstacles yet opposed to that progress; and the 
value of the testimony adduced on both sides of the 
question. 

The list of conmiunications from medical super- 
intendents and proprietors of asylums begins, rather 
inauspiciously, with that of Mr. Harris and Mr. Mat- 
thews, the first the visiting surgeon and superintendent, 
the second the resident medical officer of the Bedford 
County Asylum; who believe, "that the evils of the 
so-called non-restraint system are greater than those 
attached to the treatment we advocate;" and say, that 
" the non-restraint system is an expensive one, without 
taking into consideration the large destruction of clo* 
thing and bedding;" and that " the injuries inflicted 
on the patients are many, to say nothing of doubtfid 
struggles with attendants, and the ill-will thereby 
occasioned." Still, these gentlemen only profess to 
use restraint " of a very mild character." We presume 
they never tried to do without restraint. The attempt 
would have taught them, that a large destruction of 
clothing and bedding, and also of windows, is not 
occasioned, but is actually prevented, by the disuse of 
restraints. The objection to the non-restraint system 
of being expensive is at least honestly advanced, and 
although disregarded in public institutions, vrill be 
fully valued in many a private asylum, even at this 
day. It is, doubtless, cheaper to fasten up patients, 
than to have good attendants for them; or decent 
clothing or bedding; or good food in suffident quan- 
tity. But medical men shoidd be the last to make 
use of such an argument Happily the Bedfordshire 
magistrates seem to have been uninfluenced by it; for 
they have just appointed Mr. Denne, from the Hanwell 
Asylum, to be the superintendent at Bedford, and this 
appointment is, we trust, a security for every kind of 
improvement, and for the adoption of the non-restraint 
system. Nor need it be feared, that this change will 
impoverish the county. With this alteration will dis- 
appear one of the few remaining examples of a public 
asylum conducted upon the old principles, and ex- 
hibiting many of its worst results. 
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Faasiiig from Bedford, I And, snccessiTcly, very dif- 
ferent testimony from the asylums of Bnckinghamshire, 
Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Essex, Lan- 
cashire (Rainhill), Lancashire (Prestwich), Leicester- 
shire and RutkiDd, Middlesex (Hanwell and Colney 
Hatch); and also from Oxfordshire, Shropshire, So- 
mersetshire, Staflfordshire, Suffolk, Surrey, Warwick, 
and Wiltshire. In the asylnms of these eighteen 
counties, mechanical restraints appear not to be now- 
employed; and in several of them no instrument of 
mechanical restraint has ever been seen. To this list, 
although no answers seem to have been received from 
them, I b^eve may be added, the large asylum at 
Lancaster Moor, the Lincoln County Asylum, and the 
Gloucester and Worcester County Asylums. Among 
the hospitals not county institutions, that of Manchester 
(Cheadk), that of Lincoln, that of Northampton, as 
wen as Bethlem, St. Luke's, and Guy's Hospital in 
London, may be added to the list, making in all 
twenty-eight public asylums in England alone. 

Few of the physicians of these large asylums deny 
that possible cases may arise in which restraints may 
1)e justifiable ; but the examples they adduce are 
scarcely such as to prove that any necessity fur them 
may not be obviated in a well constructed asylum. 
Wherever there seems to be an exception, there is 
reason to suspect some deficiency in the resources at 
the command of the physician. 

Mr. Millar, of the Bucks asylum, says mechanical 
restraint "has not been used in any form in this 
asylum, n(^ has the means of using it in any shape 
been provided. At the same time, as the deliberate 
result of my past observation of the disease, on a tole- 
rably large scale, I am not prepared to say, that its 
employment can never under any circumstance be 
necessaiy." He adds, however, what is very important: 
** I consider that the occasions for its use diminish in 
proportion to the efforts made to improve the condition 
of ihB tnsane." This is, in truth, the great principle of 
the non-restraint system. And when Mr. Millar adds, 
that seclusion has been found '* quite sufficient to con- 
trol any outbreak of vicllence;" the reader is left a 
little at a loss to imagine the cases in which fastening 
the limbs would be bendficial or necessary. 

Dr. Lloyd Williams, the visiting physician of the 
Denbigh Asylum, and Mr. George T. Jones the super- 
intendent, say, ** Ever since the opening of the asylum 
in 1848, we have never had cause to deviate from the 
imifbrm and consistent practice of avoiding the slight- 
est mechanical restraint in the treatment of the insane, 
be3rond the occanonal use of the padded room in coses 
of extreme violence." 

Dr. Hitchman, of the Derby asylum, who speaks 
from the experience of that asylum from its opening, 
and from that acquired in six years residence in the 
Hanwell Asyhun, says : "Since the year 1843, 1 have 
not sanctioned the use of any kind of mechanical 
appliance to control the lunbs of any refractory or 
suicidal patients, and I have not met with any case in 
which, with good attendants, and a well arranged 
building, restraint appeared necessary. On the con- 
trary, patients have been brought to Uie various insti- 
tutions which have been under my care, who have 
been rendered more violent and more suicidal by the 



means taken to control them prior to admission. At 
least, I infer so from the fact, that many who were in 
a furious condition, and firmly bound in chains, ropes, 
or strait-waistcoats, have become calm upon the im- 
mediate removal of the manacles and bandages." For 
about six years Dr. Hitchman had under his daily 
supervision about five hundrod and sixty female pa- 
tients at Hanwell; "and no mechanical restraint was 
ever once used." The Derby Asylum was opened in 
1852, and Dr. Hitchman says, "No instrument of 
restraint has been introduced; and no difficulties have 
yet arisen which have not been surmounted by pa- 
tience, kindness, tact, and appropriate medical treat- 
ment. Seclusion has been resorted to occasionally, 
and with much benefit." 

This valuable testimony, from a physician of such 
high character, such large experience, and such sound 
judgment as Dr. Hitchman, is of a nature not to be 
weakened by the ingenious arguments of those who 
have had no opportunity of testing the efficacy of the 
non-restraint system in large asylums. 

Dr. Bucknill's practice in the Devon Asylum has 
never been to employ restraint, except in surgical 
cases, in which, he justly observes, " the same princi- 
ples must be adopted for the insane, as are necessary 
for the sane, to ensure the absolute quietude of parts 
which is essential for the advantageous conduct of the 
healing process." I presume no medical man of com- 
mon sense would deny this. The appliance of any 
means essential to keeping a broken limb quiet cannot 
properly be classed as an instance of mechanical re- 
straint in the treatment of the insane. If so, the 
bandages necessary to secure the union of a fractured 
clavicle, or the splints applied to the injured limbs of 
sane persons, or the gloves or soft muff voluntarily 
worn by some patients who during the night irritate 
tumours of a doubtftd character by touching them, 
must be looked upon as instruments of mechanical 
restraint. Whether a patient with a broken limb be 
sane or insane, the responsibility of the cure rests with 
the surgeon; and if he cannot effect a cure without an 
apparatus securing certain rest, any physician, how- 
ever opposed to restraints as a part of the treatment of 
the insane, would be himself insane, or at least most 
imreasonable, if he forbade the use of such an appa- 
ratus. Nevertheless such measures are not always 
necessary even among the insane. Several difficult 
surgical cases have been successfully treated in the 
Hanwell Asylum, under careful nurses, without the 
necessity of having recourse to any means not in 
ordinary use in a general hospital. 

Dr. Bucknill has very ably stated his opinion on 
the disputed subject of seclusion^ — a means of treat- 
ment too often confounded with the notion of solitary 
imprisonment; and his general view of the non- 
restraint system is thus strongly and well expressed : 
"In my opinion, the essential point of difference be- 
tween the old and the new systems consists in this, 
that under the old system the insane were controlled 
by appeals to the lofwest and basest of the motives of 
human action, and under the new system they are 
controlled by the highest motive which in each in- 
dividual-case it is possible to evoke." 
The testimony of Dr. Donald Campbell, of the 
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E$$ex Asylom, founded on seven years* experience, 
is thus distinctly expressed. '*In the treatment of 
the patients in this asylom no mechanical restraint is 
adopted) all harsh measures of every description are 
not only fonnd to be unnecessary, but are strictly pro- 
hibited among the attendants, and made the occasion 
of dismissal if discovered ; and I feel justified in 
stating it as my opinion, that personal restraint is in 
no case necessary for the treatment of insanity in a 
properly constructed asylum, and that in all cases it 
is prejudicial.** 

Mr. Clcaton, the superintendent of the Lancashire 
Asylum, Rainhill, near Prescott, says: ** Mechanical 
restraint has not been found necessary in any instance 
since the opening of the institution (January, 1851), 
and it has never been used here.** 

Mr. Holland, the superintendent of the Lancashire 
Asylum, Prestwich, says: V Mechanical restraint has 
been applied in this asylum only once since it was 
opened, upwards of three years since; and this would 
not have happened had that part of the establishment 
principally used for the treatment of maniacal patients 
been ready for occupation when the institution first 
admitted patients.** 

Mr. Buck, the medical superintendent of the Leices- 
tershire and Rutland Asylum, gives the following 
extract from his Report to the Visitors, as containing 
his opinion : **■ One of the first matters which engaged 
my attention was the abolition of mechanical restraint 
in the asylum. This has been done with fewer incon- 
veniences than might have been anticipated, and I am 
happy to say that all vestiges of such modes of coercion 
have for some months disappeared.** 

I do not see any reason stated for the absence of all 
information as to the system pursued on the female 
side of the large county asylums of Middlesex ; from 
which such information would have been especially 
valuable. The officers on the male side of the two 
a<tylums give brief answers to the effect that mechani- 
cal restraint is not employed on their side of these 
asylums. I may myself add, as respects the female 
side of the Hanwell Asylum, under the successive 
superintendence of my valued friends. Dr. Davey, Dr. 
Nesbitt, Dr. Hitchman, and Mr. Denne, mechanical 
restraint was never resorted to; and that the first 
three of these physicians have since shewn their 
unqualified approval of the non-restraint system, by 
introducing it at the Colney Hatch Asylum, the 
Northampton Asylum, and the Asylum for the Coun- 
ty of Derby. 

The short statements of Dr. Begley and Mr. Tyer- 
man will of course be taken as proofs that, although 
compelled to refrain from the use of mechanical 
restraints, they do not approve of their abolition ; 
a conclusion which, however unjust to those physi- 
cians, may still have its efiect. Yet from no wards 
could stronger evidence have been drawn — at least, 
a few years ago— of the improvement consequent on 
the disuse of restraints, than from the male wards of 
Hanwell Nor do I doubt that such evidence still 
exists. 

Mr. Allen, the superintendent of the Monmouthshire 
Asylum, at Abergavenny, opened in December, 1851, 
reports that, "Mechanical restraint or coercion has 



not been used in any case, and the want of it has not 
been felt** He adds, **The general effects of non- 
restraint on the patients themselves, as well as on ^ 
attendants, have been salutary.** I observe, however, 
a very singular statement in Mr. Allen*8 report. **The 
evils,** he says, ** resulting from Uie non-^-estraint sys- 
tem, may be briefly stated. There are more windows 
broken, and there is, perhaps, a greater destruction of 
both personal and bed-clothing; in addition to this, 
the attendants, both male and female, occasionally 
meet with rough usage, and have their clothing torn 
or destroyed.** It is, however, certain, that at Hanwell 
the destruction of windows became diminished after 
mechanical restraints were discontinued; and that at 
length all, or nearly all, the window-guards have been 
done away with, as unnecessary. It is also certain 
that the destruction of clothing became less, and that, 
by degrees, the number of suits of strong dresses 
required became fewer. It is also certain that attacks 
on the attendants became less frequent And it is to 
be remarked, that in the new asylums, into which no 
mechanical restraints have been introduced, there are 
no window-guards at all. 

It appears, probable, therefore, that, with a better 
staff of attendants, and a more complete provision 
of the substitutes for restraints, the evils ascribed 
to the non-restraint system would all be removed at 
Abergavenny. 

Dr. Foote, of the Norfolk Asylnm, states in his 
reply to the Commissioners, that, during the past 
four years, his attention has been occupied with about 
one thousand cases of insanity, — seven hundred in the 
Norfolk Asylum, and three hundred at the Wilts 
Asylum, under the direction of Dr. Thumam, As 
mechanical restraint has never been used in the Wilts 
Asylum, it must have been in the ill-managed asylum 
of the county of Norfolk that Dr. Foote witnessed 
their use and abuse. He says, **I have never seen 
mechanical restraint produce any beneficial effect in 
the treatment of mental diseases, but have seen many 
cases greatly relieved by the removal of restraint.** 

Mr. Ley, of the Oxfordshire Asylum, at littlemore, 
says, "Excepting for surgical necessity, mechanical 
restraint to the limbs has not been used. He adds, ''I 
am happy to be able to report that seclusion is the 
only restraint used. I derive, occasionally, great satis- 
fiiction from the use of the padded room.** 

Dr. Oliver, of the Salop and Montgomery Asylum, 
thus expresses his opinion. ** I have never had occa- 
sion to employ mechanical restraint in the treatment 
of the insane, and I have never seen sach circum- 
stances as would, in my opinion, justify recourse to 
such coercion in preference to the practice of se- 
clusion.** 

Dr. Boyd, of the Somerset asylum, says, " In reply 
to your question of mechanical restraint, I beg to 
state, that nothing has ever been provided or used for 
that purpose in this institution. In the last five years 
there have been six or seven cases, chiefly under sur- 
gical treatment, in which it was essential to prevent 
the patient*8 removing the dressings, and the wrist 
was accordingly, so far as necessarf, confined by a 
handkerchieC At Hanwell, these slight difficoltieB 
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were met by a strong case (of ticken) placed oyer the 
dressings, and secured bj small locks. 

I most not trespass further at present on jour 
space; bat shall, with joiur permission, continue mj 
notice in jonr next number. 

HanweU, Norember 1, 1854. 



E$Mty on the CUunficatUm of Mental Alienatum^ by 
Dr. M. Baillabqbr, Physician to the Salpetriirej 
Paris, being the Introductory Lecture for the Summer 
1854, communicated by Db. Blouht. 
(Continoed from pase 9fi.) 
MENTAL MALADIES. 

GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
BUmentctry Le$ioru qfthe Understanding 

Partial General hut tending to 

generalise thenudtet 
nincions Doprenlon of the In- Dtooclatlon of Ideas 

InatlnctiTe ImpalMt telltfence AboUtton of Intelli- 

HallDdnAtioiis Exaltation of do. gence 

Elementary Lesions qf the Understanding may exist 
1. With the presenratkui of Reason 
%. Accompanied by Insanity 
Insamity, the consequence of Lesions qfths Understanding 
Two species of Insanity characterised 

1. Bf the Tjon at tlw Consdonsness of the Lesions of the Under- 

staD«Ung 

2. By the Impotence alone of the Will to resist certain Impulses 

SPECIAL PATHOLOGY. 
Forms iff Insanity 



Simile 



Mixed 



Cnnihle Incurable | 

Monomania Incoherent dementia Combination of cara- 

(A partial Lesion) (Dissociation of ble forms, either 
Melancholia Ideas) among themselves, 

(A general Lesion) Simple dementia or with incurable 

(Depression) (Abolition of Ideas) forms 

Doable Insanity 

(Depression and ex- 

altatioa tncceeding 

eaoh other regularly) 

INSANITY. 



Dm to a Bpeti^ Cause 



Assodatedor Symptomatic ofths 
/oUowing Ceribral AffttHons 
DeUrlnm tremens 1. (Seneral paralysis 

Delirium produced by bella- S. ConTnl8k>ns,eplirfepay»hyste- 
donna, stramonium haschich, ria, chorea, &c. 
&C. S. Local organic afltetlons of tiie 

brain 
APPENDIX. 

Imbecility I ^P'^,,,^ 

In fbllowing the order that we have fixed upon, we 
must begin with general pathology, which as you see 
in the above diagram, is divided into three groups of 
lesions. 1st, Partial 2nd, General. Srd, Those pri- 
mitively partial which tend to become general. 

Subdividing the first divisions of these lesions, we 
have, 1st, ninsions. 2nd, Instinctive Impulses. Srd, 
Hallucinations. 

A. iQusions (conceptions dSUrantes) may be defined 
as, the fiilse, extravagant, ridiculous, or absurd ideas, 
of an imaginary or absurd creation. There are 
many illusions which are very difficult to define well, 
but at bottom the above contains them alL Let us 
take as an example the patient received yesterday, and 
who will be presented to you presently. This woman 
believes herself to have been followed, fbr the past five 
or MX years, by brigands, who are ordered to torment 
her, by placing bugs, lice, and fleas in her bed and 
clothes. This is why she sleeps on shavings, which 
she most scrupulously shakes out every day. The 



fear of being covered with vermin makes her change 
place every moment, and the f^ar of poison, for her 
enemies are attempting to poison her, made her buy 
her food away fh>m home, and eat it at the place 
where she bought it Here then we have a well 
defined illusion. 

Sometimes we meet with delusions which are much 
more absurd and ridiculous. A patient at the Bicdtre 
passed his days in a very singular position, constantly 
standing in the same place, his left hand applied on 
his left hip, and his rigM hand arm extended outwards. 
Becoming convalescent, he explained, that he had 
believed himself to have been transformed into a tea- 
pot, his left arm represented the handle, and his right 
the spout You can also read in the works of Find, 
the history of a patient, who pretended that he could, 
with the aid of another man, transport the Hotel Yal 
de Grace into the garden of the TuUieries. 

B. Instinctive Impulses (impulsions insoUtes) are not 
so difficult to define; they are, the tendencies, the 
propensities to ungovernable acts. The example 
which I mentioned some days ago, to the Aca- 
demy of Medicine, will serve to give you an idea 
of it It was that of a female who clumsily using a 
raaor te shave some black hairs upon her upper lip, 
was seized with such fear and trembling, that for the 
past fifteen months, the sight of a knife makes her 
shudder, she dares not approach the place where the 
raxor is, fearing to be unable to resist the impulse, 
which would force her to take it and to use it against 
herself and others. Here, then, is an instinctive 
impulse. But there are many sorts of them, this one 
is impelled to bum, another to steal, and another to 
the most extraordinary acts. 

C. Hallucination is a symptom that we shall have 
to study at gpreater length, because it is more complex, 
though its definition is more simple, and is reduced to 
this: Hallucination is a sensation perceived in the 
absence of, or m spite of the absence of any external 
excitement of the organs of sense. Thus the hallnci« 
nated sees objects that do not exist, phantoms, animals, 
&c.; he hears voices which speak to him, perceives 
odours without external reality. Each of the five 
senses are subject to such errors. 

Such are the three partial lesions of the inteDigence, 
let us now examine the two general lesions, or general 
states, as given in the diagram, and which I have 
called, as other writers have done : 1st, Depression, 
and 2nd, Excitement 

A. As you may suppose, the state of depression 
manifests itself by a greater or less difficulty in the 
exercise of the intellect; in a slowness, an embarras- ' 
ment in the ideas. The patient can scarcely form a 
judgment or use his memory. For the energy and 
normal lucidity of the faculties, are substituted a 
prostration and obscurity of them. Experience will 
shew you how much this state of depression is con- 
nected with an inevitable sentiment of sadness, which 
soon re-acts upon the entire organism. 

Intellectual depression infiuences first the relative, 
then the organic life. 

Thus on the one hand the voice is feeble and 
broken, the movements are slow, the patient has a 
humour fbr inertia, or only rouses himself in order 
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to redflt the morements that we wish to give him. 
He avoids all questioning, in order not to hare 
the fatigue of answering. On the other hand, the 
extremities become cold, the secretions diminish, the 
appetite is lost, and an obstinate constipation is esta- 
blished. You can yourselves finish the picture, and 
by following the symptoms as they gradually increase, 
arrive at death, from want of energy. 

Now, can any one deny that this is a general 
state? Can we say that sadness, which is its pe- 
culiar foundation, is a partial lesion ? Can we say 
that such a faculty, or such a sense only is depress- 
ed ? It requires but little attention to shew that 
these partial depressions are but the efiects of the 
disease. In what particular organ, in what particular 
faculty lies sadness? We must ask those who would 
make depression only a partial lesion. Depression 
may be very slight or very marked, but it always 
constitutes a general morbid state. 

R The state of excitement^ considered as a general 
lesion of the intelligence, presents the opposite cha- 
racters to depression. Hero the ideas, instead of being 
slow, are produced with an extreme rapidity, and 
instead of there being a failure of them, the patient 
can neither stop their movements nor moderate their 
exuberance, the patient is himself astonished at the 
facility of his unaccustomed conceptions, thus some 
write who did not think they were capable of so 
doing, some undertake compositions which they 
would never have dreamt of in the normal state. 
These are only the signs of the commencement of 
a general state of excitement, which in its extreme 
degree developes itself by incoherence of ideas and an 
incessant agitation. 

Like depression, excitement has its reciprocal action 
both on relative and on organic life. Tlie energy of 
the faculties shews itself ordinarily by an increase of 
muscular force and activity, and the functions of nu- 
trition participate on their side in this increase of 
morbid energy. 

A. Leaimu which first partial tend to become gtue- 
ral. These lesions which we may call mixed, are of 
two kinds. The first consists in the dissociation of 
ideas among themselves, and especially of the signs 
which represent these ideas. 

I shall here shew you a female patient, who always 
seems to have something to tell you, words are not 
wanting, but they never constitute a sentence, and in 
no case represent that which she wishes to express. 
Facts of this kind often manifest themselves, though 
in a less degree, as a result of cerebral hsemorrhages. 

Thus I have seen at Charcnton, a patient of this 
kind, who could only say the words, **My various 
defences." Having seen his son, he said, ** I have 
seen my various defences ; " on asking for his coat, he 
said, ^ give me my various defences.*' You will see a 
female who cannot say four words which yon can 
associate together, yet the expression of her physi- 
ognomy seems to say that she has an idea, although 
the words do not answer to that idea. These cases 
are very various, but their general basis is the same, 
consisting in the dissociation of ideas, and the inco- 
herence of the expressions. 

This lesion is at first altogether partial, the patient 



will converse for a greater or less length of time with- 
out anything being perceived, but soon, a phrase 
composed of curious words, which it is impossible to 
comprehend, awakens your attention. Little by little 
these phrases become more flrequent, and the patient 
gradually falls into a state of dementia. 

B. As to abolition of the intellectual faculties and 
of the ideas, the word abolition itself expresses all that 
I would say. The intellectual circle retracts itself day 
by day, the questions that you address to the patient 
receive no answer, he looks at you with a 8tui>id air. 
The flame has gone out, or throws out so pale a 
light, as scarcely sufiices to indicate its former 
brightness. There are many cases where the lesion 
begins solely by a partial weakness of memory, the 
judgment preserving all its integrity, and the will all 
its force; but without doubt also, in other cases which 
are perhaps not less numerous, the lesion primarily 
includes all the intellectual faculties. 

We have thus rapidly enumerated the elementary 
lesions of insanity, and I hasten to add, in order to be 
consistent with my premises, that all these states may 
be found in man without his being (rigorously s])eak- 
ing) insane. Unfortunately they are most conunonly 
associated with olieniation, and lead very quickly to 
insanity; but this consequence is not absolute. This 
remark indicated in the diagram, is important, espe- 
cially in a medico- legal point of view. 

It is very necessary to know, whether, in the lunatic 
you are required to examine, the alienation has always 
complicated the le-sion, or if it is posterior to it. It is 
altogether indispensable after having determined the 
lesion, to be certain of the manner the patient appre- 
ciates it. But let us repeat it, lesions of the intelligence 
do not in themselves constitute insanity ; the proof is, 
that you can find them with the preservation of the 
reason and the empire of the will. 

The method that should guide us in pathological 
study is that of nature. When we would examine 
any object we first do so in a mass, in its totality, then 
we descend to the details, and study them one after 
the other. 

Our first care will then be to study the general state 
of the intelligence and of the faculties. 

(a.) There is our first patient, he is calm, his 
physiognomy natural, his bearing before you proper; 
nothing in all this reveals to you any internal disorder, 
nothing tells us that we have a lunatic before us. Pa- 
tients with this external appearance are numerous: we 
must not deceive ourselves. Mons. Guislain, whom I 
have already quoted, has well said of these madmen, 
that ** they have the mask and the gesture of the normal 
tnan ;" you meet them every day in the streets, but 
you cannot distinguish them from men with sane 
minds. 

If you go further than externals, — if you question 
them, you will be astonished (admonished, as you have 
been, of then: mental state) to find them answer you 
with the aptitude of the most perfect reasoner ; nothing 
in their words, in their utterance, in their general ex- 
pression, reveals that which you seek for, and you ask 
yourself whether this is the patient that you believed to 
be disordered in his faculties, feeling ready to declare 
that he appears to you healthy in mind. 
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But this is, gentlemen, only a first examination; you 
have only sought for general lesions, and so far you 
have found that the patient is not wanting; hut, after 
this first examination, comes that one whose object is 
to discover the partial lesions of the understanding. 
Learn if the patient has illusions, hallucinations, or 
instinctive impulses; seek for some slight dissonance 
of ideas, some little intellectual weakness, etc. 

And suppose, at the end of your examination, you 
find in him, more or less distinct, two species of partial 
lesions, illusions, and hallucinations, what name will 
you give to this mental disease, in which the ap- 
pearances are so deceptive, which offers no general 
lesions of the faculties and necessitates so very atten- 
tive an exploration in order to discover a lesion limited 
to the intelligence? This disease is monomania, and 
our patient is a monomaniac 

I shall not speak of the grammatical criticisms that 
have been applied to this denomination; we desire 
above all things to be practical, and to concern our- 
selves with quarrels about words would be a waste 
of time. 

You will understand monomania, as Esquirol under- 
stood it, an intellectual disorder concentrated on an 
object, or on a circumscribed series of objects, and you 
will place this form, so remarkable by its clearness of 
ideas, by its facility of intellectual exercise, in oppo- 
sition to those other forms which I shall soon point 
out to you, and in which there is a general alteration 
of the intelligence. Whether the patient has one or 
ten false ideas is not the most important point for the 
clinical physician. 

The intelligence embraces such an extensive hori- 
zon, is so fruitful in its manifestations, so easily falls 
into such varied combinations, that partial lesions, 
equally various, may well remain concealed, and as if 
buried in the great ensembU, without apparently in- 
juring the general exercise of the intelligence. 

As to objections of another nature made, not against 
the term, but against the doctrine of monomania, we 
shall examine them in their proper place; but as the 
word monomania has become fixed by practice, which 
cannot now dispense with it, we must take it, and it 
remains for us, as for Esquirol, the synonyme of partial 
insanity, only we shall give to it a much greater ex- 
tension of signification. For Esquirol, monomania 
was but one form of partial insanity; for us it includes 
all partial forms, without exception. I must now con- 
fine myself to the mention of this fact, postponing the 
discussion of it till I treat of monomania and melan- 
cholia. We return, then, to the examination we have 
commenced. 

(5.) Here, gentlemen, is another patient; his phy- 
siognomy is sad, his step heavy, his carnage and 
bearing indicate depression, etc Question him, his 
answers are short and slow, made in a low tone; in- 
deed, it is quite evident that it is our importunity alone 
has made him speak. Inertia of the mind allies itself 
to inertia of the body; the inclination for repose and 
solitude governs all things. The questioned mono- 
maniac, who does not answer, abstains on account of 
interior preoccupation or from obstinacy. Here the 
shortness of the answer, or the silence, comes from 
intellectual inactivity or powerlessness. The mono- 



maniac has the power to will; this (me, on the con- 
trary, lets you perceive that he would answer, but that 
he cannot; his ideas have not sufficient power to 
enable him to do so. Generally, the answers of such 
patients discover illusions of a sorrowful nature, but 
you will notice in all cases a sentiment of sadness, 
a state of anguish, and of fearfulness without motive 
All of which is always more or less reflected on the 
physiognomy of the patient. 

Yon have here a form which you can ah-eady name 
the Melancholic, Jj&i u&now examine a third. 

(c.) This patient will offer an opposite morbid 
character to the last. Having seen the characters of 
depression, we now see the tableau of excitement. 
This patient has the face animated, the eyes brilliant, 
the movements rude and rapid, the agitation incessant, 
and acts of violence are inmiinent. In the melancholic 
it was inertia, in the maniac it is energy. We have 
here a maniac, and Mania constitutes the third species 
of mental disease 

A year ago in my sketch of the classification of 
mental disease, I mentioned only three kinds of lesions. 
I then placed exaltation with mania, depression with 
melancholia, and a state of equilibrium of the faculties 
with monomania. I thought I had said all, and was 
perfect; but now, on studying more attentively those 
facts regarded by authors as the alternations of mania 
and melancholia, it seems to me to be more conform- 
able with truth to unite these facts into a new class of 
lesions, to which I have given the name of Ineanity 
with a double form. 

The alternation of mania with melancholia, or if yon 
like it better, of depression and of excitement, and 
vice versOj has been observed by all specialist practi- 
tioners, but when we come to the scientific explanation 
of the fact, it was for some, as I have said, a mere 
alternation, more or less regular; for others, it was a 
purely fortuitous succession of forms, nothing essential 
connecting the depression with the excitement, it 
happened that one came after the other. It was even 
believed, that the form which came in the second 
place, was a critical effort of the first, it not having 
been remarked, that the pretended' crisis often lasted 
longer than the disease itself. 

But the multiplication of cases, the examination of 
the observations which they gave rise to, now re- 
quires a more logical explanation of the law which 
rules this succession. This is what I have tried to 
do, in uniting these two successive forms, and in con- 
sidering them as two periods of one attack^ naming 
this mental disease, as I have told you. Insanity with 
a double form, the same attack presenting in a natural 
succession excitement and depression. 

Notwithstanding the evidence upon which the exis- 
tence of this new disease appears to have been foqnded, 
I ask you to admit it only provisionally until the time 
comes for us to examine on what observations of facts, 
and on what foundations, it reposes. In the mean time 
try to observe and recollect, whether you do not know 
persons — and the cases are not very rare — ^who, during 
a week, a month, or a season, seem ilnder the empire of 
some excitement, and the week, the month, or the 
season after, are under the empire of a depression 
which causes them to hold just the opposite conduct 
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At the commenoement, as in all chronic dlseaaes, the 
two states are but little pronounced, but the progress 
of the disease lessens the differences, until at last 
insanity is unmistakeable. 

(a) Our fourth patient will then ofijer, according to 
the period in which we observe him, the character of 
maniacal excitement, oc that of melancholic depression. 
If the first attack and the first alternation are observed, 
it will be very difficult to form a diagnosis; it is only 
on consulting the progress of the disease, that we can 
know insanity with a double form, which otherwise 
generally offers some special characters. 

We have only to>day begun to notice them in two 
females, who will be shewn to you, the one in a 
period of excitement, the other in that of depression. 

We have then four forms of insanity successively 
ranged under the titles of Monomania, Melancholia, 
Mania, and Insanity with a double form: they are the 
four curable forms. It now remains for us to examine 
two diseases, whose condition in this respect is not so 
fortunate, and in which the intellectual lesions are 
constantly incurable. These two diseases have the 
appearance of the best physical health, the functions 
of nutrition are well performed, a fact common to both 
of them; let us now see in what they differ. 

The first has the features relaxed, and the physiog- 
nomy ^ves the appearance of a profound intellectual 
degradation; the bearing is neglected and indicates 
the absence of all regard for cleanliness, the questions 
you ask are left unanswered, he looks at you with a 
stupid air, and does not seem to understand what you 
say to him. 

Ton learn that this state has come on gradually, 
and that it has only attained its present extreme 
degree after years of duration. You will learn that it 
was the memory, particularly as regards recent facts, 
which was first weakened; then little by little the 
ideas became much more rare, till the disease had 
arrived at the stupidity in which you now observe it. 

The second patient presents more activity, the phy- 
siognomy is more animated, the features less relaxed, 
the bearing also is better. If you question this patient, 
yon will be struck with the incoherency and disjoint- 
edness of his answers, his words have not the slightest 
connection one with another, and it is impossible to 
discover any rational meaning. They are like frag- 
ments of thoughts, and you will observe, that the 
intellectual elements are dissociated or destroyed. 
Sometimes the patient will rouse up, and seem ca- 
pable of expressing a series of ideas with precision, 
but he will only attain to a few consecutive words, 
without concluding them, and you will perceive, that 
it is an incoherence of expression which rules. 

These two diseases are named, the 1st, Simple De- 
mentia, the 2nd, Incoherent Dementia, 

We have now indicated six forms of insanity, of 
whidi the four first are distinguished as being cvrahU^ 
the latter two as incurable, 

I must warn you against a supposition which all 
classifications naturally entail. From the m^ner in 
which varieties of forms are theoretically defined in 
tables of this kind, even where we would make them 
as practical as possible, yon may be led to believe that 
nature presents them all with the characters of pre- 



cision. Unfortunately it is not so; there are many 
mental diseases in which the difierential diagnosis is 
easy, because they are pure and disengaged from all 
complications; but there are others in which we find 
traces of many forms, where you might be discouraged, 
and perhaps even tempted to think, that all classifica- 
tions are useless and ought to be renounced, because 
they have the inconvenience of making you believe in 
a precision, which is very rarely found in nature. 

The forms that are called mixed, and of which much 
has been lately spoken, are indeed numerous, and 
result most frequently finom a combination of incurable 
with curable forms. For example, nothing is more 
conunon than to see a monomaniac or a melancholic 
with commencing dementia; it is not less rare to 
encounter the phenomena of mania associated with 
the entirely opposite one of melancholia. I have 
recently seen three or four cases of epileptic insanity 
presenting agitation and all the sig^s of melancholic 
insanity, a reaction of activity arising from the very 
bottom of the depression. Yet numerous as these 
mixed forms are, I do not think they ought to justify 
the opinion which would tend to make us renounce all 
classification; on the contrary, we ought by perse- 
vering study to endeavor to make it more perfect 
To encourage us in this task let us recollect, all that 
Esquirol has realized by his labours is the definite 
separation of amentia from dementia. Let us recollect 
that the discovery of general paralysis, so much better 
known since the labours of Mons. Baylo and of Mons. 
Calmiel permits us now to divide the vesaniie into two 
grand classes, the Idiopathic and the Symptomatic. 

Let us then pat aside, gentlemen, these objections 
to classifications, and direct our attention to the 
above two great divisions. 

Indeed, it is not sufficient in examining the insane 
conunitted to our care, to discover the symptoms of 
monomania, melancholia, mania, and of insanity with 
a double form, or that the patient is attacked with 
dementia; we must proceed further, and endeavour to 
find out, if these lesions are, or are not connected with 
a lesion of the motive power. 

You will thus have to seek for epilepsy, chorea, 
hysteria, and in particular, for general paralysis, whose 
commencement is so insidious and difficult to de- 
termine. 

Nothing is of greater importance, both for the 
treatment and the prognosis, than the distinction of 
insanity into idiopathic and symptomatic. 

This should bo in all cases one of the principal 
points for examination, and can be, according to 
my experience, with perhaps rare exceptions, estab- 
lished from the commencement of the disease. 

It is indeed very carious and well worthy of remark, 
that lesions of movement consecutive to troubles of the 
intelligence are very rare, while the contrary are very 
frequent Should the patient when you examine him 
have no lesion of movement you need not fear that it 
will come on later, such cases being indeed exceptions 
more apparent than real. 

For five years I have adopted the rule, to classify 
the patients that enter my wardd into two cate- 
gories. The insane properly so called, and those 
whose insanity is associated with some lesion of the 
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moTements. In that destined for the insane with 
lesions of locomotion, 70a will find general paralysis, 
epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, and local affections of the 
brain. In the second register you will find those 
insane patients who present none of these 'lesions, and 
who may thence be considered as affected with simple 
or idiopathic alienation. 

Besides the idiopathic vesaniie, and those symp- 
tomatic of lesions of movement, you will have yet 
to seek out a class in some sort intermediate between 
them; I would mention as an example those cases due 
to a specific cause, and principally, to the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors. Among tins class is found the 
temporary insanity produced by bella-donna, stramo- 
nium, &c, which we from time to time have examples 
of in our asylums. 

As to insanity symptomatic of disease of the heart, 
the stomach, intestines, and urinary passages, I do 
not think they can be made into a special class. 
These diseases certainly exercise in predisposed sub- 
jects and under certain circumstances a very marked 
influence on the disorders of the intellectual and moral 
faculties, but this influence is susceptible of very dif- 
ferent explanations. If in certain cases, as for ex- 
ample sometimes happens in connexion with intestinal 
worms, the intellectual lesions can, up to a certain 
point, be considered as a direct consequence, it is not 
in most cases so, they must be considered an indirect 
consequence of the diseases spoken of. At other 
times, it is after having deeply injured the constitution, 
after having produced anaemia that they produce de- 
rangement of the intelligence. 

It is possible to mistake the influence of grief, which 
has been for a long time cherishing the perturbations 
which it has itself brought into existence. 

The study of these facts enters into that of the 
etiology of insanity, where they ought to be examined 
and discussed. 

You see then, gentlemen, that in the classification of 
the different forms of insanity, we may admit, the 
mental alienations which are idiopathic ; those eymp- 
tomatic of cerebral affections betraying themselves by 
troubles of the muscular system; and lastly, insanity 
due to a tpecific cause. 

Let us now sum up all that we have said in expla^ 
nation of insanity. 

The first point that you have to study is the general 
state of the intelligence. 

Have the intellectual faculties undergone a more or 
less profound alteration? Canyon find on the con- 
trary symptoms of excitement or depression? 

Does the patient in relation to the above give no 
appreciable symptoms, and does he appear to exercise 
his intelligence in a normal manner? 

These three points once fixed on, you must seek for 
partial lesions. Do there exist illusions, instinctive 
impulses, or hallucinations ? 

After this, it will remain to determine if the intelli- 
gence offers signs of being weakened or of incoherence, 
with the particular characters that denote dementia. 

Befbre going further, yon must question the pa- 
tient, in order to know what idea he has of his own 
intellectual state, if he is conscious of disorder of his 
mind, if he can rule his diseased impulses. 



You are thus brought to shorten the question of 
insanity, after having discovered the number and the 
nature of the lesions of the intelligence. 

The patient is then classed according to the symp- 
toms observed, among the six forms represented in our 
diagram. 

If on the other hand you have found a mixture of 
symptoms belonging to many species, you will inscribe 
him under the double title of one of the mixed forms 
of insanity. 

The last point to be established is to decide if the 
disease is idiopathic, or symptomatic of general pa- 
ralysis, epilepsy, &c 

Such are the different points to be successively 
studied to establish your diagnosis in all cases of men- 
tal alienation that may come before you, and such is 
the method which seems to me the most simple in an 
examination that offers so many difficulties. 

In directing your attention to the diagram, you see 
placed under Uie title of Appendix, idiotcy and ere- 



Idiotcy, as I have already said, is not a disease, it is 
a congenital state, which must be assimilated to mon- 
trosities. Idiots may from want of discernment let 
themselves lie enticed to actions dangerous to them- 
selves and to others, we ought then, legally, to unite 
them to the insane, and place them in special insti- 
tutions. It is thus that the history of idiotism and 
cretinism becomes an obligatory appendix to mental 
disease. 



Report q/* t^ Mekbenberg Asylum /or 1852-3. 

It has afforded us great pleasure to receive a Report 
of the Asylum of Meerenberg (North Holland) for 
1852-3; and, as we believe but few of our readers are 
acquainted with this excellent establishment, we pro- 
pose to lay before them the most important information 
contained in it. To those who ahready know something 
of this asylum, a few extracts from the Report before 
us wiU also be interesting. 

Having already communicated to another publica- 
tion an account of a visit paid to Meerenberg in the 
autumn of last year, we need do little more than state 
here the very high opinion we formed of its manage- 
ment and general condition. The superintendent. 
Dr. Everts, is a thorough friend to the non-restraint 
system, and was then engaged in gradually reducing 
the amount of restraint, expecting very shortly entirely 
to abolish it. In 1848, Dr. E. and Dr. Van Leeuwen 
visited this country, and resolved to make an attempt 
at the abolition of personal coercion in the new asylum 
they were aboat to take the charge of. It was opened 
shortly after their return, and the present is the third 
Annual Report, but only extends to the close of 1852. 
At the time of our visit the asylum contained 391 
patients, only two or three of whom were restrained; 
this amount of restraint was owing to several circum- 
stances of a temporary character, and we understand 
that, since the commencement of the present year, no 
waistcoat or other form of mechanical restraint has 
been employed. This, we believe, is the first instance 
on the Continent of an asylum adopting the principle 
of non-restraint; and heartily do we hope, that it may 
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be the means of inducing the directors of other Con- 
tinental asylums to adopt milder forms of treatment 
than those at present, for the most part, in use amongst 
them. It is strange indeed, that the amelioration of 
the condition of the insane has progressed so tardily 
abroad, and that even in asylums conducted by hu- 
mane and efficient superintendents, in which many of 
the arrangements and the modes of treatment deserve 
onr imitation, the amount of coercion is far beyond 
what even a moderate disciple of the non-restraint 
system would consider necessary. 

With these few preliminary remarks, wc will pro- 
ceed to notice the chief points of interest in the Report 
before us, — ^which is drawn up in a masterly manner, 
and extends to 77 pages! If this is somewhat too 
long for an Annual Report, those of our own asylums 
err, perhaps, in general, on the side of brevity. 

After speaking of the buildings, adjoining land, etc. 
Dr. Everts proceeds to the statistics of the year 1853-3, 
and gives the following table: 





858 


. 


M. 

133 

65 

187 

32 


F. 


Total 


In the Asylum Jantuurj 1st, 1 


175 

f 

64 


308 


Admissions In 186a . 


M. 

47 
7 


F. 

46 
16 


Total 

99 
26 




Total admitted 
Total under Treatmen 


L . 


. 




118 ' 


239 
29 


426 


Discharged— 
Cured 
Improved 
Not Improved 
Died . 


M. 

11 
5 
2 

u 


F. 
13 

a 

6 
10 


Total 

23 

7 
7 
24 




Total Dtachaised and ] 


[>ied 




• 


61 


155 


210 


^ 



Of the 118 patients admitted, from 35 to 40 were 
considered likely to recover ; in 51 hereditary disposi- 
tion could be traced; 99 resided in towns, and 19 in 
the country ; 50 were married, 68 single; 90 were 
Protestants, and 27 Roman Catholics. 

Of the recoveries he states, " only 23 left the asylnm 
cured in 1853, although the nnniber actually cured 
was 35; 12 of these cocdd not leave the asylum on 
account of the poverty of their relations, which ren- 
dered them unable to receive them at home until the 
end of the year. .... As on former occasions, we 
have still much canse to complain of the difficulty 
there is in finding a suitable place in society for those 
who have recovered, immediately after leaving the 
establishment. It is with the insane, as with those 
affected by any other disease, of the greatest im- 
portance to exercise much caution in their treatment 
after their recovery, and to avoid all chxumstances 
calculated to induce a return of their malady. He 
who, without relations and friends, without anyone to 
love and protect him, and without money, returns into 
the wide world immediately after leaving the asylum, 
is almost certain to lose all that he has gained there. 
The most important circumstance in an asylum pro- 
moting recovery is, according to my experience, the 
more regular and superior mode of life, and the re- 
moval from the patient of the bad influences of socictv 



under which the disease originated. I here, of coiu^ 
by no means intend to overlook the important advan- 
tages of remedies, as the bath, &c; but I do wish the 
importance of the mere seclusion of the patient from 
society to be sufficiently estimated. Its effect is ob- 
servable even during the first few days' residence of 
a patient in an asylum." 

Dr. R devotes many pages to the causes of insanity, 
and takes a truly comprehensive and philosophic view 
of it He says: "Whatever other causes of insanity 
there are, I consider the principal to be bad lodging, 
bad food, abuse of intoxicating liquors, unsuitable 
marriage connections, and bad education.** Intem- 
perance especially he considers a most prolific cause of 
mental disease, and he states, that ** there are among 
his patients a great number of idiots, imbecile, para- 
lytic, and epileptic, firom whose histories we find, that 
the father or grandfather, in some cases the mother, 
or even both parents, were the slaves of drunkenness. 
A great number of examples has convinced me, that 
dullness, feebleness of intellect, and idiotcy, are very- 
common incurable diseases among the offspring of the 
second and third generations of those addicted to this 
>ice." 

Dr. Everts, after making some interesting remarks 
upon the transmission of insanity from father to son, 
upon marriages, and upon the extreme importance of 
a healthy education, proceeds to point out the advan- 
tages to the patient of a temporary removal from society 
to the quiet of an asylum. We are glad to see that he 
also warmly advocates the eftablishment of asylums in 
the country, away from the town,— a point which re- 
quires insisting upon in his country. Ho prefers a 
large asylum to a small one, "on account of its ac- 
tivity, and the variety of its daily lite; while a small 
asylimi, by its dull uniformity and monotony, generally 
produces ennui.** 

Very careful observation is made of epileptic cases 
at Meerenberg. From the following very interesting 
table it appears that the number of fits was much 
greater among the women than the male epileptics; 
and that among the women the fits occurred much 
oftener during the night; and vice versa with the male 
epileptics. The number of epileptics varied but little 
during the year: there were under treatment 26 men, 
21 women; total, 47. 



1852 
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February . . . 
March . . . 
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May . . . 
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July ... 
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Day, 9 to 9 


NiKht, 9 to 9 
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M. 
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158 
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132 


204 


143 


S.U 


128 


189 


123 


279 


112 


218 


138 


292 


119 


202 


186 


208 


156 


296 


161 


138 


167 


269 


137 


181 


122 


225 


132 


222 


93 


269 


145 


176 


152 


203 


184 


184 


148 


246 


173 


200 


142 


220 


176 


152 


154 


161 


1856 


2546 


1621 


2682 


V J 


<. , ^ 



4402 



4303 
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The average number of men nnder restraint was 
two; of women, four. The average number of men m 
seclusion was five; of women, eight 

The foregoing are the principal points of interest 
referred to in the Beport. 

There are probably some of our readers who are 
wont to regard the Dutch as a people 
** That always ply the pump, and nerer think 
They can be safe, bat at the rate they shik, 
That feed like cannibals on UhtrJUhes^ 
And serve their consln-gennans np in dishes V—Hudibrat 
This, however, is but a travesty; and that the Dutch 
are capable of high emotions and benevolent designs 
they have proved, by the means they have taken to pro- 
vide for the caro and the cure of their insane population. 

D. H. TUKE. 



Sulphur ie Acid, v. Urine, 

My dear Sir, — If you think that the use of sulphuric 
acid diluted with water, as a chemical agent for dis- 
impregnating floor, or other boards saturated with 
urine, is not as well known to the superintendents of 
asylums generally as to myself may I ask you to give 
a place to this letter in the next number of our Journal, 

It is of course very desiraUe to have wooden in 
preference to other floors; but often in wet and dirty, 
and occasionally also in other wards, these become in 
the course of tune partially saturated with urine, 
much discolored, and very offensive. No scrubbing 
or scalding will effect more than a temporary im- 
provement in such floors, for the wood has absorbed 
and holds much, becoming a reservoir for the per- 
petual exhalation of the volatile ammonia. 

Let such a stained floor have poured over it a 
mixture of one fluid ounce of sulphuric acid with 
twenty or twenty-ibar ounces of water; let the liquor 
be diffused in an even stratum, and lie f6t twenty- 
four hours. 

The first effect of the application will be effer- 
vescence, then the evolution of a strong urinous odour 
(soon disappearing), and lastly, in the course of the 
drying up, the deposition of a white fiUn (sulphate of 
ammonia) all over the area treated, varying in ambunt 
in different parts, according to the depth of stain. 

Lastly, let the salt, be washed off, and if the boards 
be not restored to something like the color of clean 
deal, this may be obtained by a second or third 
repetition of the process. All odour of urine will be 
gone and the room rendered sweet 

I do not find the use of the acid on similarly stained 
floor-stones so successful The action is unequal ; 
some parts resisting it, as if protected by something 
greasy. A further trial, however, on stone, will be 
worth making, after well cleansing the surface with 
a strong solution of washing-soda. The acid may be 
applied to urine-stained crib-bedsteads, or in any 
situation to wood. 

The principle, that of converting a volatile into a 
fixed salt, which may be removed, appears sufSciently 
good, and I beg to assure you that the effect is very 
gratifying in practice. 

There is nothing novel in the idea, which, as far as 
I know, and as regards this sort of application of it, is 
due to my friend and teacher, Dr. Hitch. It can be 



considered as no more than an extension of its use in 
pillows containing bran, to catch the urine from per- 
sons confined to bed with sores, which he communi- 
cated to the Lancet, I believe, some years since. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 

JAMES E. HUXLEY. 
Ooonty Lnnatic Asyhnn, Mat^teoe, October 10, 1854. 



Treatment of Cholera, 

Essex Lonatic Asylum, Kor. 6th, 18M. 

My dear Sir, — In compliance with your request, I 
send you a short statement regarding the cholera cases 
which have taken place in this asylum. 

The disease first appeared on the 8th day of Sep- 
tember last, and has caused considerable mortality 
among the unfortunate lunatics. 

Two wards, one on the male, and another on the 
female side of the house, were immediately set apart 
for those attacked, and attendants were appointed, 
whose duty it was to attend entirely upon the cholera 
cases. 

The epidemic, however, spread, and from the day 
of its first appearance up to the 15th October, nine- 
teen cases of Asiatic cholera and ten cases of choleraic 
diarrhoea took place; of these, twelve recovered and 
seventeen died. During the same period, about se- 
venty cases of diarrhoea without collapse were under 
treatment 

My treatment of cholera was to give two grains of 
calomel every fifteen minutes for the first five hours, 
then two grains every half hour for three hours, and 
afterwards two grains every hour for from twelve to 
fifteen hours, with cold spring water to drink. Mus- 
tard sinapisms were applied to the extremities and 
abdomen, and friction was also used. In four of the 
cases stimulants were administered, which seemed to 
aggravate the symptoms. 

Having had considerable experience when in India 
in treating the disease, the mode which I then con- 
sidered and found most sncccssfhl was calomel in 
small doses frequently repeated, and although the 
deaths have been large here in proportion to the 
number attacked, this circumstance arises in a great 
measure from the weak state of many of the patients 
previous to the attack. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that I would again 
adopt the same mode of treating the disease, should 
this institution be again unfortunately visited by 
cholera. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. C. CAMPBELL. 

[We are informed that there has been a seTere outbreak of 
cholera in the Hoxton Asylnm. All the cases, with one exception, 
happened dorhig the first week hi October. Nineteen male and 
scTeii female patients died. We do not know that the pestilence 
has hitherto inraded any other asylnm.— En.] 



Inquest at the Norfolk County Asylum, 
On the 23rd ult an inquest was held at Thorpe, be- 
fore Mr. Pilgrim, one of the county coroners, on the 
body of William Sizer, a man aged 36, who died 
suddenly that morning, in the County Lunatic Asy- 
lum. Evidence was adduced to the effect that the 
deceased was admitted on the 1 5th of July last; that 
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he was noisy and dirty at night, bat hannlesi; that he 
was reported ill to the governor on the 18th ult; that 
he knocked his bedstead abont at night; and that, on 
one occasion, it was taken out of his room on this 
account by an attendant 

Mr. Firth said, — I am the visiting medical officer to 
this asylum. I have occasionally seen Sizer, but my 
attention was not called to him tUl last Friday, when 
I found him to be labouring under a fracture of the 
ribs; on further examination I discovered a fracture 
of the breast-bone, between the second and third ribs; 
I considered him then in a veiy precarious condition. 
The patient was in sudi a state of mind that I could 
not make out how the injuries came. I saw him again 
on Sunday, at which time I considered his condition 
as hopeless. I saw no more of him when living. I 
have this day made a post-mortem examination, the 
result of which leads me to think he died from the 
injury on the chest, which must have been done with 
great violence; on the right side four ribs were broken, 
and four on the left There were marks of inflamma- 
tion on both sides of the chest; on the right a large 
quantity of matter was found. These were quite suf- 
ficient to account for his death. I think these injuries 
could not have occurred more than ten or twelve days 
ago. I think he might have been able to get into bed 
as usual after he received this injuiy; but I consider 
he could not make quick movements. There are no 
external bruises. I think, if Sizer received the in- 
jury on Tuesday, the appearances I discovered to-day 
might appear; but I think he received the injuiy be- 
fore that time. 

Mr. Edward Casson said, — I am the resident surgeon 
in this asylum, and have attended the deceased fix>m 
the time I have been surgeon, which is only about six 
weeks. He was very noisy. I discovered no injury 
he had received till last Wednesday, when a report was 



made to me, that Sizer was not able to get out of bed. 
I went to him, and discovered a tumour on his chest 
I discovered nothing more at that time. I visited bun 
afterwards: he remained much the same. I attended 
him again the next morning: I then found his ribs 
were badly broken. I attended him afterwards, as 
often as was necessary. I was never able to discover 
in what way he received the injury. He died this 
morning, and I have assisted Mr. Firth in making the 
post-mortem examination. We found four ribs frac- 
tured on each side, and considerable inflammation, 
which was quite sufficient to account for death. I 
could get no information from Sizer how these injuries 
occurred. I think if Sizer had the bedstead up end 
ways, and it fell on his chest, it might have caused the 
injuries we discovered. I think Sizer could not have 
received the injury more than eight or ten days. I 
considered him in great danger when I saw him on 
Thursday morning. I also discovered the breast-bone 
was broken. 

The coroner having briefly summed up, the jury, 
after a short deliberation, returned the following ver- 
dict: **That the said William Sizer died from the 
effect of a serious injury he received, but how or by 
what means the same viras inflicted, there is no evi- 
dence to prove; and the jury consider there is some 
mystery in the case." 



Appotntmente, 

W. H. O. Sankbt, M.D. LoiuL, to be Medical Su- 
perintendent of the Middlesex County Asylum at 
Hanwell. Female Department 

J. G. Stmies, Esq., ic.r.o.8., to be Medical Super- 
intendent to the Dorsetshire County Asylum. 

Edwarp Cassok, Esq., to be Resident Medical 
Officer to the Norfolk County Asylum. 



INSANITY.— A MEDICAL MAN, accus- 

J> tomed to the Management of the Insane, is desirous of an 
Engagement (temporary or permanent), either in an Asylum or 
to take cbai^ of a Single Patient. He would have no ol^ection to 
Travel with an Invalid. Apply to A. B., care of H. Stkvens, Esq. 
8t Lake's Hospital, London. 
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Errata.— \n Dr. Boyd's paper, p. 12S, 1st column, line 16, for 
CntveOUer read CntveHhier; lines 10 and 51, for cerate read vrate. 
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Second Notice of the Eighth Report or thb Com- 

MlSBIONBttS IK LUHACT, by JOHN COVOLLT, M.D. 

I have been reminded that in my first notice, when 
I spoke of Dr. Davey, Dr. Nesbitt, and Dr. Hitchman, 
as having respectively introdaced the Non-Restraint 
System into the asylums of Colney Hatch, Northamp- 
ton, and Derby, it wonld appear that I overlooked 
the fact of that system having been adopted at North- 
ampton by Dr. Ncsbitt's predecessor, the late Dr. 
Thomas Prichard. Although my meaning was merely 
that the three physicians named had each left Hanwell 
convinced of the practicability and safety of the non- 
restraint system, and had steadily maintained it on 
their removal; I onght, perhaps, to have added, that 
at Northampton it had already been acted apon, and 
zealously and ably defondod in the successive annual 
reports of the superintending physician. One or two 
occasional instances of the abandonment of the prin- 
ciple deprived this early and laudable example of full 
effect. 

Of the sixteen county asylums alluded to in my 
former paper, the only one in which the use of me- 
chanical restraints is advocated or eniploycd is that of 
Bedfordshire. At the time when I proceed with a 
notice of the views expressed by the superintendents 
of other asylums, I have the satisfaction of believing 
that the Bedford a«5ylum no longer forms an exception 
to the rest ; Mr. Denne having now commenced his 
residence there. From his reports we may expect 
hereafter to learn whether or not more bedding is 
destroyed, and more injuries are inflicted on the pa- 



tients and attendants, in consequence of the adoption 
of the ** expensive " system of non-restraint. 

The next in order of the communications published 
by the Commissioners is from Mr. Wilkes, of the 
Stafford County Lunatic Asylum, who has so con- 
ducted that fine institution during the last thirteen 
years as to make it a model worthy of general imita- 
tion. As Mr. Wilkes is a gentleman of great profes- 
sional attainment and experience, as well as now 
long familiar with all the management of a large 
asylum j and as all who know him, know that with an 
excellent judgment he possesses the most candid mind 
and the sincerest love of truth, all his observations are 
valuable. He says: 

** Previous to the year 1841, when I was appointed 
to the office I now hojd in this institution, mechanical 
restraint was part of the system of treatment habitually 
employed, and its disuse was looked upon as absurd 
and chimerical Although the registers certainly show 
a gradual diminution of restraint for some previous 
years, its amount at the time referred to was consider- 
able, and probably more than was recorded. 

*• The means of restraint employed were the leather 
muff and wriststraps, iron handcuffs, long leather 
sleeves, hobbles for the legs, the restraint chair, and 
various devices, specially adapted to the j^culiar pro- 
pensities and habits of the patients. Many of those 
were employed both by day and night, and, in addition, 
many of the patients were confined to the bedsteads 
by means of straps pa^'sing through iron loops. 

** The evil of this system was not simply confined to 
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the coercion of the patients, but tlie same pnnciple 
l)ervadcd the whole establishment, and the high win • 
dows partly or wholly protected by iron guanls and 
wirework, the numerous staples in the walls of the 
galleries and rooms for confining patients to their 
seats, and the stroupjly guarded fireplaces gave a 
gloomy prison-like aspect to the inttrior of the build- 
ing, whicli was still perpetuated externally by the 
cheerless, hJ-h-wallcd airing courts, mostly destitute 
of eitlier trees or flowers. Above all, it was evident 
that the system adopted had a natural and inevitable 
tendency to demoralise, if not to brutalize, the at- 
tendants; and, perhaps one of the not least important 
results of the disuse of restraint is, the marked effect 
it has had upon the feelings and conduct of the at- 
tendants thompclvcs. 

**In an old asylum, and with deep-rooted prejudices 
to contend against, many difficulties and much anxiety 
necessarily accompany the first efforts to abolish re- 
straint Many patients, who had been habitually in 
restraint for years, were at once set at liberty; in 
others, the process was gradual; but, ultimately, all 
instruments of restraint were collected together out of 
the different galleries; restraint cliairs were broken 
up; and, at the same time, windows were unblocked, 
gimrds removed, airing courts planted and improved; 
and, in a variety of ways, more humanising influences 
were broucrlit into operation. 

"The effect of this upon the old inmates of the 
Qsylnm was decidedly beneficial. One patient espe- 
cially, who had been for some time wearing the muff 
and hobbles, and appeared to be falling into a state of 
fatuity, rajiidly improved upon being set at liberty, 
and ultimately recovered. The excitement of the 
patients generally was decidedly diminislied; they 
were less noisy at night, and, though many had be- 
come inveteiT.tely dirty in their habits, a gradual im- 
provement took place also in this respect. "With 
greater opportunities of dning mischief, less ab'^olutely 
occurred; and now, without a window in the asylum 
in any way protected, there is probably less breakage 
of gL'iss than there formerly was. The experience of 
more than twelve years, during which upwards of 
1,300 cases have been admitted, only tends to 
strengthen and confirm the opinion that, as a gene> 
ral rule, restraint is unnecessary and injurious in the 
treatment of the insane. 

" Not only has no accident or injury occurred which 
could have been attributed to the disuse of restraint, 
but amongst the large i)roportion of suicidal cases 
which have, firom time to time, been admitted since 
1841, only one suicide has taken place, and that was 
in 1S42. Thi.^ is much below the average of former 
years; and I only mention the fact to prove that they 
wore not rendered more frequent by the disuse of 
re trnint, being fully aware that these unfortunate 
o. ourrences will baffle every vigihmce and precaution, 
iwA happen in spite of any system." 

This testimony is of the highest importance, and cer- 
tivinly conclusive as to the superiority of the ncwsy^m 
over the old. But Mr. Wilkes*3 evident anxiety not 
to ov^r^tate anything has led him to make additional 
oIkci .; !;ons, which must not be passed over. He 
says tliat no great difficulty was met with in discon- 



tinuing restraints in the clironic cases, and that the 
recent and acute cases always proved the most em- 
barassing; and consequently that the large institutions 
crowded with chronic cases hardly afford fair oppor- 
tunities for testing the practice. This must be ad- 
mitted : hot the embarrassment attending the manage- 
ment of recent and acute cases was, as Mr. Wilkes no 
doubt remembers, greatly increased when chronic 
patients were to be seen in restraint in most of 
the wards of an asylum. Mr. Wilkes is also inclined 
to admit some apparently exceptional cases in which 
even in a largo asylum the temporary employment of 
restraint would be both necessary and justifiable. 
Two cases, admitted to be extreme, are adduced as 
illustrative of this ; one, in which food was refused, 
under the impression that it was poisoned, and the 
patient struggled so violently that no food could be 
adminstered to him; and another, in which no dress- 
ings could be kept on the patient's head. On these 
cases it may be remarked, that the temporary confine- 
ment of a patient's hands during the introduction of 
the tube of the stomach pump into the oesophagus may 
be as necessary as in the case of a surgical operation. 
Continued refusal of food is however so rare in any 
well conducted asylum that resort to the stomach 
pump is, I believe, seldom necessary. I have witnessed 
horrible instances of its misomployment; and have 
known patient persuasion succeed in some of the most 
unpromising cases. I have seen it used recklessly 
and needlessly; and have known years pass without 
being onco called upon to sanction recourse to it 
Apparently the necessity for it is more frequent in 
patients of a class far above pauperism; and no doubt 
life has often been preserved by its timely use. As 
regards keeping dressings on the head or elsewhere, 
the secured covers or cases of ticken with small locks 
are generally efficacious; but if they do not prove so, 
the confinement of the hands comes within the snr- 
gical category, and is of course allowable. Every 
superintendent should look upon such a means, how- 
ever temporary, as the last he wishes to have recomrse 
to. 

When the attempts were first made to dispense with 
mechanical restraints the diflSculUes which they were 
said to prevent were met by a great variety of new 
contrivances and adaptations, and generally with com- 
plete success. Slovenly and unfaithful officers and 
attendants neglected these means or despised them; 
allowed all kinds of accidents to happen, and zeal- 
ously recorded them. But these accidents happened 
no more when the total and unqualified abolition of 
restraints became the rule. Every kind of exceptional 
case then became rare or almost unknown. 

Dr. Kirkman, of the Suffolk Asylum, says that all 
instruments of mechanical restraint were destroyed in 
that asylum more than twenty years ago, and that 
they have neither been used nor required since Uiat 
time. If so, the Suffolk Asylum seems to have been 
prior to that of Lincoln in this movement; which has 
certainly been overlooked. Dr. Kirkman's reply to the 
Commissioners is very brief; but his reports for several 
years past have contained interesting details as to the 
employment and general management of his patients. 
His sentiments as to restraint are, however, not always 
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stated with the positiveness required to give them 
force, 

Mr. Snape, of the Surrey asylum (male side), leads 
us to conclude that he never employs mechanical 
restraint, which he says he considers quite superfluous 
in a properly constructed asylum. He considers tem- 
porary seclusion to he absolutely necessary in some 
cases of maniacal excitement, and justly observes that 
•* a mild persuasive manner, constant superintendence 
and care, and a never-failing attention to the clothing, 
food, personal cleanliness, occupation and amusements 
of the patients, are but so many different ways from 
which the best results are expected to arise.** 

Dr. Diamond, who is the superintendent of the 
female division of the same asylum, expresses himself 
very strongly, fully concurring in Mr. Gardhier llWVs 
opinion, that in a suitable building, with a suflBcient 
number of suitable attendants, restraint is never neces- 
sary, never justifiable, and always injurious, in all 
cases of lunacy whatever: adding his belief, "that 
any person who would now use personal restraint or 
coercion is unfit to have the superintendence of an 
asylum.** During the past five years, more than 800 
female patient* have been admitted into the Surrey 
asylum, and Dr. Diamond has usually about 520 under 
his immediate charge: so that his opportunities of 
testing the facility of dispensing with restraints have 
been very great He thinks that cases are even very 
rare in which seclusion is requisite and beneficial, and 
appears successfully to substitute employment ; he 
does not appear to think that there are cases in which 
temporary seclusion is required, and whei-e tranquillity 
and the absence of all causes of cerebral excitement are 
the remedial objects proposed ; and consequently, in 
which employment could scarcely be resorted to with 
propriety. It is impossible to avoid a doubt as to 
Dr. Diamond's proper ertimation of the value of 
quiet seclusion, or of the use of padded rooms, which 
last he pronounces "obsolete.** The number of at- 
tendants employed in the Surrey asylum does not 
exceed one to twenty-one patients. With such a 
limited staff, it must bo difficult to ensure to all classes 
of the patients all the ciirc which both Dr. Diamond 
and Mr. Snapc appear ardently to desire. 

I have read the report of Dr. Parscy of the Warwick 
county asylum with peculiar interest; Iiaving had the 
honour of being consulted on the plan of the building, 
together with Mr. Gaskell. Dr. Parscy says, "Me- 
chanical restraint has never yet been used in this 
asylum, nor arc there any special means for applying 
it My opinion, drawn from personal observation, is, 
that its application may always be done without.** 
Still, Dr. Parscy thinks there arc rare cases in which, 
**if used at all, it should be in the mildest possible 
form:** an admission really difficult to understand. 
Dr. Parsey thinks it might have been useful in one 
case of 258 cases which have been under treatment 
I occasionally hear such statements in other asylums 
liito which no instruments of restraint have been in- 
troduced; but when the nature of such exceptional 
cases is described, all that is proved is, that restraint 
would have met some temporary inconvenience, or 
would have saved somebody some temporary trouble. 
It is never pretended that its imposition would have 



been remedial; or, as an example, unproductive of 
bad effects of various kinds. Dr. Parsey says, that 
" no protecting guards have been found necessary for 
windows." 

Dr. TImmam, of the Wilts County Asylum, so well 
known for his valuable work on the Statistics of In- 
sanity, says, " Personal restraint is never resorted to, 
and there is literally no instrument of coercion in the 
institution.'* One exception is, however, mentioned, 
in which gn epileptic patient, having broken his leg, 
required, during his maniacal accessions, to be re- 
strained from intcrfcrin;2: with the surgical apparatus. 
"In cases of great violence,** Dr. Thumam adds, 
" where efforts to check or soothe the excitement of 
the patient are unsuccessful, temporary seclusion in a 
sleeping room is prescribed ; or, for lliose requiring it, 
in a room the walls and floors of which are padded, in 
order to prevent bodily injury.** The means of pre- 
venting patients from undressing themselves, or de- 
stroying clothes and bedding, as well as meeting 
various other difficulties, are explained in a manner 
shewing that Dr. Thumam is practically acquainted 
with the various exigencies of a lunatic asylum by 
night and by day. As respects suicidal cases, in 
which mechanical restraint used to be considered as 
indispcnsal)le, ho says, " there is no doubt the propen- 
sity is generally aggravated by the adoption of per- 
sonal restraint; and many instances in the experience 
of asylums might be quoted, where suicide has been 
committed under the use of such means, and even by 
the aid of the instruments of coercion themselves.** 
But Dr. Thumam still thinks there are possible cases 
in which it is justifiable to have recourse to personal 
restraint. These are, first, surgical cases, about which 
there is no controversy ; and secondly, cases of " per- 
verted instinct,** where a patient would "gnaw his 
flesh," &C. I ordy once saw a case of this kind in 
fourteen years observation of 1000 patients; and that 
occurred when restraints were used, and when the 
craving appetite of patients in some forms of mental 
malady led to this and other revolting practices, ap- 
parently the results of hunger, and permitted by the 
gross neglect of the attendants. 

My notice of the County asylums, from which 
answers had been sent to the Commissioners, began 
with the unpromising instance of Bedford. It must 
end with the more lamentable example ot the asylum 
for the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, It is 
the opinion of Mr. Samuel Hill, the Medical Superin- 
tendent, that, "in order to treat the most violent luna- 
tics with the greatest nierey, as well as safety, personal 
restraint is now and then necessary. To dispense with 
such auxiliary and remedial measures, would bk to 
incur risk, prolong the paroxysm, and probably reduce 
the patient to a state of danger, if not of helpless ex- 
haustion. A spencer, made of thick linen, to button 
or lace behind, with sleeves ending in pockets (which 
latter are sewn to the lower and front part of the body 
of the spencer), answers very generally, and is in use 
in this asylum for both sexes, when all other means 
have failed to tranquilUse dangerous, destructive, or 
suicidal patients.'* 

Twenty years since, such a passage as this would 
have occasioned no surprise; but that such galling 
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restraint, including every evil of the strait-waistcoat, 
personal irritation, unavoidable uncleanliness, and 
mental degradation, should not only bo used in a 
county a'iylum in these days, but s|)oken of with satis- 
faction by a medical superintendent ; — that fifteen 
years after the total abolition of restraint from the 
largest asylums in this country, this ancient restraint 
should be resorted to in every difficulty; to prevent 
suicide, which it cannot prevent; to control destructive 
tendencies, which it cannot remove; and, above all, to 
tranqnillise the dangerous, is a matter of astonishment 
and sorrow. In these appliances, on these ancient 
principles, Mr. Samuel Hill's asylum stands nearly 
alone among county asylums. But Mr. Hill has, in 
other respects, such sensible ideas relative to the treat- 
ment of the insane, that even his views of the necessity 
for restraints demand respectful consideration. It is 
to be obscn^d, that mechanical restraint is recommend 
ed by him as a means of the "greatest mercy»" as well 
as " safety." Mr. Hill should explain the terrible alter- 
natives he evidently has in his mind; the dangers 
avoided ; the cruelties inevitable in his asylum but 
for the use of restraints; and why dangei*s averted, 
and cruelties unknown in Middlesex, and Derbyshire, 
and Wiltshire, should be so certain of occurrence in a 
Yorkshire asylum, as to justify the buttoning and 
lacing np of men and women like bales of insensible 
goods. It would also be desirable to know what all 
those "other means" are, on the failure of which, in 
the North and East Ridings Asylum, the use of the 
linen spencer "answers" so very generally. Never 
having had an opportunity of visiting the North and 
East Ridings A^*lum, it would be presumptuous in 
me to suggest a probable explanation of this unhappy 
anomaly; but, unless all my experience of asylums 
deceives me, I do not doubt that the reasons for using 
restraint depend on something defective in the con- 
stitution of the asylum itself. Whether the explanation 
is to be found in a deficient number of attendants, or 
in their character and qualifications, or on undue 
attention being demanded in connection with the 
labour of the patients, to the overlooking of other 
attentions more important — so that those who are able 
and willing to work are chiefly regarded, and the few 
troublesome ones who will not work arc merely in- 
vested with the spencer — can only ])c detennincd by 
those whose duty it is to inspect tiie asylum. But 
that there is something wrong cannot be questioned. 
The tendency, moreover, in any asylum in which a 
spencer or strait -waistcoat is employed, to extend 
restraints to every case of even trifling difficulty, is 
curiously enough shewn in a Report made at the 
Nor^ and East Ridings Asylum in March last, by 
two of the Commissioners in Lunacy; who mention 
that a patient's hands were tied behind her by means 
of a handkerchief, because, " under paroxysms of ex- 
citement," she was " apt to seize and shake her fellow- 
patients very violently." For such frivolous reasons, 
some years ago, scores of patients were put into 
restraints, in large asylums, every week. It is not 
creditable to any asylum, when such trifling difficul- 
ties cannot be obviated by difi'eront methods. To 
place even this kind of restraint in the power of any 
attendant, to be used at any time, or whenever a 



patient is ill-tempered, or whenever the attendant is 
ill-tempered, is really very unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable cruelty, and must always lead to nomerons other 
exertions of petty tyranny. I cannot but partake of 
the apprehension expressed in the Editorial remarks 
on this subject in No. 6 of the Asylum JbumoZ, that, in 
the North and East Ridings Asylum, the duties of the 
physician are ratlier lost sight of amidst the duties of 
the steward and farm-bailiffs The non-medical officers 
of asylums are too generally anxious to convert them 
into mere workhouses, and the Committee of an asy- 
lum has always some active members upon it, who 
look on the medical officers as inconvenient, if not 
superfluous. We have only the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to look to for the protection of the lunatic in 
these circumstances. If they, deluded by the perpetual 
cry of "work," abandon those who cannot work to 
t^ing of hands or the cheap guardianship of the 
spencer, all their other labours will be in vain, and 
even their eloquent reports " a tinkling cymbal" 
Two great evils incidental to the competition thus 
encouraged in the heads of different departments of 
labour call for especial vigilance: one is the forced 
"employment of those unfit for continuous bodily exer- 
tion; and another, the unjust detention in asylums of 
patients whose mental malady has left them, but who 
are too useful to be conveniently parted with. My 
recollections assure me that such evils are not hypo- 
thetical; but, under the mere workhouse system, un- 
mincRt, and scarcely avoidable. 

Although the Commissioners' Eighth Report con- 
tains no reply to their enquiries from the Kent asylum, 
the Annual Reports of that institution inform us that 
there also mechanical restraints are habitually em- 
ployed. The high character of the asylum, and of 
its superintendent. Dr. Huxley, whose late communi- 
cation in the Asylum Journal was characterized by 
great good sense and very careful observation, give 
importance to this additional example of an adherence 
to the old ways. 

Dr. Huxley's cases must speak for themselves. Six 
are mentioned in which during the past year restraints 
have been used. 

Tlie first case mentioned is merely a surgical case, 
and calls for no comment. The se<;ond is that of an 
aged woman, melancholic, and who refused to lie 
down; and, as there was swelling of the extremities, 
the recumbent position was enforced by restraint 
Sleep was obtained, with partial improvement, food 
was taken voluntarily, which had not been the case 
before; and the patient lived a fortnight afterward. 
Dr. Huxley thinks restraint should have been em- 
ployed earlier, and deplores the disfavour attached to 
it. I think I have known nmmerous cases of this 
kind in which the difficulties were overcome without 
restraints being applied. A blister applied behind the 
neck, a tepid shower bath, not too \'iolent, sedative 
medicines, variously prepared food, and very patient 
persuasion, have certainly often succeeded at Hanwell; 
but there may be exceptional cases, and gentle com- 
pulsion may become necessary in some of them. Yet 
the great danger of these exceptions growing into a 
nUe must not be forgotten. 

To the imposition of gloves in the case in which a 
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patient shewed a steady desire to bite off his fingers, 
there could be no reasonable objection ; and the same 
may be said of the restless patient with a fractured 
thigh-Jwne. In the first of these two cases, however, 
some active medical treatment might have removed 
the temporary propensity to mutilate the hands. 

The only other case mentioned by Dr. Huxley in 
which restraints were employed was a suicidal one. 
In these cases the plan of placing the patient in a 
sleeping room with a few other patients, intelligent 
enough to give an alarm, does not seem to be adopted 
in the Kent asylum. Experience has fully shewn that 
mere restraint is not a security against suicide; and 
certainly, at Hanwell, very numerous cases in which 
there was a determined disposition to suicide, have 
been safely treated without having recourse to it. 
These cases have presented every possible variety of 
difficulty. No care, indeed, can prevent the occasional 
commission of suicide, as the action of a moment may 
frustrate the watchfulness of years. 

Dr. Huxley anxiously explains that he has never 
used restraints to prevent violence to others, or the 
destruction of property; finding temporary seclusion 
sufficient to meet such cases: and he distinctly says, 
** Notwithstanding the exceptions which have annually 
been detailed, the system of non- restraint has been 
uniformly, if not universally, pursued and upheld in 
this asylum, with the same delightful effects on the 
moral state, domestic tone, and intercourse prevailing 
amongst the patients, and between them and the offi- 
cers and servants, as have happily followed its adoption 
in other asylums." 

The nineteen county asylums now spoken of in 
which no form of mechanical restraint is habitually 
employed, contain about 8000 patients. If we add 
to these, as I believe we may, those of Gloucester, 
Lancaster (Moor), Lincoln, Nottingham, and Worces- 
ter, we can point to twenty-four county asylums alone, 
in England and Wales, from which mechanical re- 
straints are abolished, as unnecessary ; and these asy- 
lums contain at least 10,000 patients. 

Other, and some very important institutions, remain 
to be noticed. 



On the Statistics of County Asylums^ by W. Parse y, 
ILD. LoKD., Medical Superintendent of the Warwick- 
shire County Asylum, 

From the last Report of the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy I have calculated the rates of recovery and 
mortality in the different county asylums, so as to 
obtain a mean average for the five years over which 
their enquiries in Appendix (H) extend. The results 
may bo thought interesting to many readers of the 
Asylum Journal, who have not leisure or inclination 
to go through the detail of such matters for them- 
selves. 

Ihclnding the Northampton General Lunatic Hos- 
pital (which, for all practical purposes, is the county 
asylum for Northamptonshire), there are twenty-two 
county asylums, whose statistics are tabulated for the 
five years ending in December, 1853, and the aggregate 



of whose average daily number of inmates has been 
7906 * 6. The mortality for tlic five years is 4459, or 
1 1 '27 per cent, per annum on the average number resi- 
dent; the ndmissions, including re-admissions, for the 
same period amount to 13418, and the recoveries to 
5758, shewing a proportion of 42*9 per cent, to the 
total number of admissions. 

Six out of the twenty-two asylums from which these 
results are obtained, admit private as well as pauper 
patients; but, as together they afford accommodation 
for scarcely three hundred of the former class, any 
influence on the general results caused by the more 
favorable circumstances under which this class is sup- 
posed to be placed, are not worth consideration. 
Taking, therefore, 42 • 9 as representing the fair ave- 
rage percentage of recoveries to admissions for county 
asylums, after they have been long enough in operation 
to collect the mass of chronic cases that had accumu- 
lated in the county prior to their being opened; and, 
under similar circumst^mccs, taking 11 -27 to represent 
the annual percentage of mortality on the average 
number resident; it is satisfactory, not only to those 
engaged in the study and treatment of lunacy, but to 
all who take an interest in the vital statistics and 
welfare of the community, to obsen^e that, from the 
data afforded by the last five years, a decided im- 
provement h&s taken place in the results of treatment 
of the insane in ])ublic asylums. The averages of 
recovery and mortality in county asylums for paupers 
only from their opening to the year 1844, as given by 
Dr. Thurnam in his Statistics of Insanity, were res- 
pectively 36*95 and 13*88 per cent. 

From the general averages, as given above, there is 
in the statistics of different asylums considerable va- 
riation. The highest proportion of recoveries being 
51*6 per cent, at the Suffolk, or 2 J per cent, higher 
than that of Bethlem Hospital for the same period; 
and the lowest at the Bedford, North Wales, and 
Hanwell (Middlesex), in each of which it is only a 
fraction above 28 per cent. 

Of the twenty -two asylums under consideration, 
those whose recoveries are above the average are the 
Suffolk (51*6), Leicester* (49 -S), Nottingham (47*4), 
Devon (45*7), Cheshire (44*2), Salop and Mont- 
gomery (44 • 2), Stafford (43 • 6), and Cornwall (43 • 4). 
Those whose recoveries are below the average are the 
North Wales (28* 1), Beds and Herts (28*5). Hanwell 
(28*6), Norfolk (30*4), Northampton (31), Kent 
(31*5), Somerset (33*98), Surrey (35*3), North and 
Eist Ridings of Yorkshire (35*5), Dorset (38-3), 
Gloucest(r (39), Oxford and Berks (39*2), Lancaster 
(40-7), and West Riding of Yorkshire (41*7). 

In the mortality table Hanwell ranks lowest, being 
only 6*3 per cent, whilst the West Riding of York- 
shire averages the very large percentage of 21-2; a 
slight proportion of this is due to cholera, which, in 
the year 1849, carried off a very large number of the 
inmates, but the diminished mortality of the two 
succeeding years, tended, in great measure, to restore 
the balance, which, in whatever way it is viewed, must 
be considered excessive, and due to some special local 



• Tliose marked In UaUct aro mixed afcylmus for private and 
pauper patients. 
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circumstances. The asylums whose mortality is below 
the average arc the IIanwell(6*3X Nottingham (7*4), 
North and East llidinj^s of Yorkshire (7 * 8), Dorset 
(8-1), Devon (9), Lancaster (9.9), Stafford (9-9), 
Oxford and Berks (10* 1), Salop and Montgomery 
(10-5), North Wales (10-6), Beds and Herts (10-6), 
and Gloucester (10*97); those with a mortality above 
the average are the West Riding of Yorkshire (21*2), 
Somerset (U' I). Suffolk (13-2), Comical/ (13), Surrey 
(12-1) Norfolk (12-2), Leicester (12*2), Northampton 
(12-1), Kent (12), and Cheshire (11*4). 

Of eleven asylums opened between January, 1850, 
and January, 1852, little can be drawn from the 
statistics of recovery and mortality, beyond the fact 
already deduced from the statistics of the early years 
of other asyhmis, that the recoveries progress more or 
less rapidly from very small beginnings, according to 
the time taken ior collecting the chronic cases; and 
that the mortality varies considerably, but presents, on 
the whole, an average much above that of old estab- 
lished asylums. 

The mean mortality on these eleven asylums is 
15' 1 per cent, on the average annual number resi- 
dent : those for the counties of Warwick, Wilts, 
and South Wales, have experienced an annual mor- 
tality of between 10 and 11 per cent; whilst those 
for Aliddlesex at Colney Hatch, and for Lancashire at 
Rftinhill and Prestwich, have exceeded the average. 
Those for Worcester, Derby, Hants, Bumingham, and 
Bucks, occupy the intermediate position. 

It is a matter of considerable interest to endeavour 
to gain some insight into the many circumstances, di- 
rectly or indirectly, tending to produce the great 
variation in the results ef treatment at the different 
institutions from which the averages here specified are 
obtained ; when we find a mean of 42*9 per cent, of 
recoveries on admissions deduced from statistics vary- 
ing between 28 and 51 i, and an average mortality of 
of 1 1 '27 from numbers ranging between 6*3 and 21*2, 
and when we consider that these results are obtained 
from asylums erected for a similar object, conducted 
under similar supervision, and with the same general 
publicity attaclicd to their proceedings ; and when 
there is no reason to impugn the medical skill of 
which any one has the benefit, — though, certainly, 
much might be said of the small amount of this doled 
out to some by the very false economy of managing 
committees, — it must bo evident that many are in- 
fluenced by special advantages or disadvantages, some 
of a comparatively trivial, others of a more important 
nature: the knowledge of which would tend to very 
beneficial results, in displaying what is radically good 
or bad in the organization and management of public 
asylums in this country, and in affording practical data 
for the introduction of many valuable alterations into 
some of them. 

I would venture to suggest to the consideration of 
the Association of Medical Officers of the Lisane the 
advantage that might accrue from drawing up a scries 
of leading questions connected with this subject, and 
seeking full replies to them from the Superintendents 
of the difi'ercnt asylums. A ready means would be 
presented by the pages of their own Journal for the 
propagation of the information thus elicited. 



On Prolonged Fasting^ with reference to o partteular 
Class of Insane Persons, by JoHX Manlet, ild.. 
Medical Superintendent of the Hants County Asylum, 
late Assistant Medical Officer of the Devon County 
Asylum, from whence the Cases are quoted. 

Most of the well-authenticated instances of long- 
continued fasting on record arc such as have arisen 
from physical incapacity to take food into the stomach, 
or to retain it for the support of the system when taken, 
— from a peculiar condition of the mind, which in- 
duces in the individual a disregard or disinclination 
for food, — or, lastly, from accidental circumstances, as 
8hip\NTeck, burial in mines, and such like. Those cases 
which have their origin in either of the two former 
causes, or in a combination of them, are important to 
the medical attendant on the insane, inasmuch as they 
not unfrequently occur in persons under treatment in 
lunatic asylums, are sources to him of great trouble 
and anxiety, and are fraught with considerable danger 
to the life of the patient under his care. 

As instances of the maintenance of life under a 
partial or entire deprivation of food, the results of ac- 
cident are interesting, because they teach us the en- 
during powers of nature, and assist to guide us in the 
treatment of the former classes. I have selected a few 
of them. In 1795 sev:nty-two shipwrecked sailors 
were obliged to take shelter in the shrouds of a vessel, 
while the hull was covered by the sea ; they all sur- 
vived five days, and fourteen of them twenty-three 
days, without a morsel of food ; but they were enabled 
to catch a few drops of rain as it fell. In 1 768 Capt. 
Kennedy was shipwrecked, with twelve companions, 
in the West Indies ; the small quantity of food they 
were enabled to preserve was entirely consumed in 
seven days, amidst extraordinary distress : during the 
next eight days, though in absolute want of food and 
drink, and exposed in an open boat, the whole sur- 
vived; but after obtaining relief some of them perished. 
Capt. Bligh and eighteen men of the Bounty sailed a 
great portion of 3,600 miles in an open boat in stormy 
seas, on an allowance of one and a quarter ounce of 
biscuit daily ; and sometimes when a bird the size of a 
pigeon was caught it served for a meal to the whole 
crew. Sir William Hamilton, in an account of an 
earthquake which devastated Sicilly in 1783, relates 
that he saw two girls who were miraculously preserved 
in the ruins of a house ; one had survived eleven entire 
days, and the other six, totally deprived of food. 

The general effects of long fasting, from whatever 
source it may arise, as observed by Gmclin, Tiede- 
mann, Magendie, Stark, and Chossat, are debility*, 
gradually and constantly increasing loss of strength, 
wasting of the tissues, particularly the adipose and the 
muscular, derangement of the digestive apparatus, so 
that the system is not nourished by food subsequently 
taken, which food is often soon vomited, or passed off 
indigested by diarrhoea, a peculiarly footid state of 
breath, dry harsh skin, a tendency to bruise on very 
slight pressure, and a loss of animal heat : indeed, 
M. Chossat dwells particularly on the marked diminu- 
tion of temperature which he finds to take place in 
starved anunals, and infers that ** the cessation of life 
is the consequence of the cooling of the body below 
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-what is suflBcicDt for the purposes of life j" the incTital 
fdcalties arc not at first affected, but at a later period 
it is not unusual to notice alternating paroxysms of 
excitement and depression. 

Dr. Beaumont observes — "There appears to be a 
sense of perfect intelligence conveyed from the sto- 
mach to the encephalic centre, which in health inva- 
riably indicates what quantity of aliment is naturally 
required for the purposes of lite ; which, if noticed 
and properly attended to, would prove the most salu- 
tary monitor of health, and the effectual preventive of 
disease.** The feelings of hunger, limited to the di- 
gestive organs, are a sense of pressure, motion, con- 
traction, qualmishness, borborygmi, and finally pain. 
But any violent emotion, or the concentration of ideas 
on one particular object, is capable, for a time, of ren- 
dering us regardless of these monitions. Again, there 
is a state of the digestive organs, in which they either 
do not secrete the fluid destined for the solution of the 
aliment, or they are in such a condition of irritability 
or atony that, by the mechanical irritation of the food, 
painful sensations and irregular motions are excited, 
and this readily accounts for the unwillingness of 
dyspectic persons to take a proper amount of aliment. 
When we consider that these causes may both operate 
in the same individual to prevent the proper reception 
and assimilation of food into the system, how natural 
is it for us to conceive that such, occurring with a dis- 
eased mind, may lead to the obstinate refusal of food. 

Perhaps it wi^ not be amiss to mention some of the 
observations that have been made by experimenters on 
the quantity of food necessary for the support of life. 
It is recorded of Comaro that he lived for fifty-eight 
years on twelve ounces of food, principally vegetable, 
and fourteen ounces of light wine, daily. An ava- 
lanche overwhelmed a village in Switzerland, and 
entombed three women in a stable, where there was a 
she goat and some hay : they survived thirty-seven 
days on the milk afforded them by the goat, and were 
in perfect health when relieved. Dr. Willan mentions 
that in 1786 a young man, a religious visionary, sup- 
posing himself labouring under some inconsiderable 
complaints, thought to operate a cure by abstinence. 
He Ihred on from one half pint to a pint of water and 
the juice of two oranges daily for sixty days, em- 
ployed in reading and writing, taking no exercise, and 
sleeping little. On the sixty-first day he was seen by 
Dr. Willan ; he was then reduced to the lowest state 
of existence, and although his eyes were not deficient 
in lustre and his voice entire, he exhibited the appear- 
ance of a skeleton on which the flesh had been dried, 
and his physical decay was attended with manifest im- 
becility. With proper regimen he recovered in a few 
days so far as to be able to walk across the room, and 
his religious delusion vanished ; but on the seventh 
day from the commencement of this system his recol- 
lection failed, and ho expired on the seventy-eighth 
day from the beginning of his abstinence. This case 
is unusually interesting, as orange juice, the only nu- 
triment taken during sixty days, contains no nitrogen. 

Dr. Carpenter met with a case in which the patient 
had fasted fifteen days before being compelled to take 
nourishment. The observations of Stark, who died 
a martyr to his enquiries, must not be disregarded. 



When he used twenty ounces of flour, and four ounces 
of oil or suet, four pounds of water, and twelve 
drachms of salt, he found he enjoyed his food, was 
perfectly well, and increased in weight at the rate of 
fifteen ounces a day. When he added four ounces to 
the quantity of flour, and omitted the oil, he lost 
weight at the rate of seventeen and a quarter ounces 
a day. When he lived on animal food entirely ho lost 
weight at the rate of eight ounces a day. In his 
last course of experiments, using from tv/cnty-eight 
ounces to two pounds of bread, and from four to 
twelve ounces of honey, he was seized with that ill- 
ness which caused his death within a week. 

The following cases, bearing on the refusal of 
food by insane patients, have fallen under my own 
observation during my official connection with the 
Devon Counnty Asylum, and are recorded from notes 
taken at the time. 

Case 1. W. S , aet. 55. Admitted 13th Dec, 1853. 
Lived in the same service for twenty years ; but an 
examination of accounts having recently taken place 
in consequence of his master's death, the patient was 
discovered to have overdrawn his wages, a circum- 
stance which appeared to have greatly preyed on his 
mind, so that three weeks before admission he became 
insane. He was exceedingly suicidal, and had at- 
tempted self-destruction by hanging. He did not 
sleep at night, refused food, and would not converse, 
nor answer questions. Expression haggard, pupils 
equal, head hot, skin harsh, tongue white, no abdo- 
minal tenderness, but kept exclaiming " Oh I Oh I'* 
"Bursting!" His breath was very fajtid, the vessels 
of the head were full and tortuous, and there was 
twitching of the zygomatic muscles. Subscqtiently he 
was attacked with diarrhoea, which wns readily checked. 
From Ids own statement, and from his general appear- 
ance, it seemed likely that he had taken a good deal of 
mercury before his admission. From 2Gth December 
to 5th January, he progressed rather favourably, tak- 
ing a small quantity of food voluntarily. He died on 
the 7th, having been in the asylum twenty-four days. 
Temperature of head the morning of his death, 83** F.; 
of abdomen, 84*^ ; of fore arm, 76** ; of tongue 
within the mouth, 84<'. The treatment consisted of 
anodynes and nourishing stimulants. 

Autopsy — Fifteen hours post mortem. Body in fair 
condition, heart enlarged, weighed sixteen and tl.rce- 
quarter ounces. The whole surface of the visceral 
pericardiiini opaque and tliickcned from old pericar- 
ditis ; aorta dilated and valves ossified ; chronic in- 
flammation of the whole mucous membrane of the 
stomach, a large patch of grey discoloration occupy- 
ing it to the extent of one-third towards the pyloric 
extremity. Mucous membrane not nearly so thick 
here as in the other parts, which were of a deep orange 
red colour, with uniform capillary congestion. Intes- 
tines congested in patches. Liver forty-seven and a 
half ounces in weight, and much contracted. 

Case 2. J. S., ffit. 56. Acute Melancholia, A 
good-looking man, above middle height. Admitted 
2nd of February, 1852. His sister had destroyed 
herself about two months previously. The present 
attack was caused by grief at a series of misfortunes 
in his business. He fancied he ought not to eat any 
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food, but did not want to die. Intestinal action very 
sluggish, and breath very offensive. Pulse small, 
tongue brown and furred. He slept very little. 
Always said he could not take his food, l)ut did not 
vomit it when swallowed. The treatment consisted of 
a mild course of blue pill, the continued use of small 
doses of copaiba, with a vegetable tonic, which ap- 
peared for a time beneficial, and subsequently quinine, 
red wine, and brandy, were given him. He was fed 
by mouth with a spoon, and beef tea enemas, combining 
a small quantity of laudanum, were injected into the 
rectum. An anodyne draught was also given hin> at 
night. Ho alternated considerably during his resi- 
dence, and finally died exhausted, 6th August, 1852, 
having been in the asylum 161 days. 

Autopsy — Twmty-four hourspost mortem. Body in 
a very emaciated condition. Circumference of arm at 
largest part, six inches; of thigh at middle of the 
femur, ten inches. Anterior wall of abdomen sunk 
almost to the level of the anterior curvature of the 
spine, the ribs forming, with the crests of the ilac 
bones, a deep notch. Stomach small and contracted 
at each orifice. Coats soft and red, marked with 
chronic inflammation. All the intestines small and 
dark coloured, with chronic congestion. Colon con- 
tained fasces. Gall bladder distended and full of bile. 

Case 3. J. C, cet. 32. A tall nervous woman, a 
native of Greenland. Admitted 1st Oct, 1851. Had 
been insane fur two months, the attack having come 
on after typhoid fever. When brought to the asylum 
she was in a very emaciated, feeble condition. Head 
hot, skin dry and harsh, body very costive, pulse very 
quick, small and weak, lips parched, breath foetid, great 
restlessness and insomnia. She refused all food. Could 
not be prevailed upon to speak. She continued in a 
typhoid condition. She suffered from intA^mal piles, 
from which she lost blood. During the last few days 
of life palsy of the urinary bladder came on, requiring 
catheterism. She died twenty days after her admission. 

Autopsy — Thirty-one hours' post mortem. Tuber- 
culous deposit at the posterior part of the lower lobe of 
right lung. Coats of stomach softened, considerable 
congestion of the lesser curvature. The mucous mem- 
brane of the small intestines congested in patches. 

Case 4. ' S. S., ost. 45. A short spare woman, with 
a pale languid expression. Admitted 4th Aug., 1849. 
She had been insane four years, the attack having 
been caused by grief at her mother's death. Was 
always a nervous hysterical woman, with strong reli- 
gious feelings. Her appetite varied considerably. She 
always complained of a sense of fulness and distention 
about the epigastrium. Was often sick after meals, 
and subject to bilious attacks, but had no unwilling- 
ness to take food on account of any delusion respecting 
it. She frequently vomited a sanguineous fluid at the 
catamenial periods. Breath very offensive, tongue 
often covered with a yellow fur. Alvine evacuations 
resembling those pai'sed by an infant For some time 
before her death she could take but very little nourish- 
ment Towards the close of life she was attacked with 
diarrhoea. The residence in the asylum was 905 days. 
The treatment consisted in sinapisms and blisters to 
the epigastrium, and the administration of light nou- 
rishing diet and stimulants. 



Autopsy — Thirty-six hours post mortem. Oroentnm 
adherent to caput coli and ascending colon. Pyloric 
extremity of stomach very much narrowed by hyper- 
trophy of the normal structures. The contraction was 
so great as to admit of nothing larger than a No. 12 
catheter without force. Lining membrane very much 
congested, and considerably softened. Small intes- 
tines diminished in size, and lining membrane tinged 
with bile. Colon contained no foecal matter. 

Case 5. F. R, aet 53. Admitted 31st July^ 1852. 
In a very emaciated feeble condition — so much so, 
indeed, that she was in a state of syncope when re- 
moved from the vehicle in which she had been brought 
She had been in a very destitute condition for six 
months, and latterly had refused all food, believing it 
to be poisoned. During the six weeks before her ad- 
mission the quantity of food she was said to have 
taken was incredibly small Her bowels were inclined 
to be torpid. After her admission wine, eggs, and 
brandy were administered to her in small quantities 
and at short intervals. Her mind became more tran- 
quil, and she slept a good deal from small doses of 
moq)hine ; but her bodily condition never improved, 
and she died on the 12th of August, having been under 
treatment thirteen days. 

Au topsy — Twen ty-six hours post mortem. The heart 
presented the appearance of old pericarditis, and the 
left lung of old pleurisy. The mucous membrane 
of the stomach was much softened, and of a yellow 
colour, perhaps stained by yolk of eggs, which she 
had taken shortly before death. I'he fundus and 
large curvature were mamillatcd, as if from chronic 
inflammation. The ilium was greatly congested, of 
a dark red colour, and empty. 

Case 6. A. D., at 68. Admitted 5th April, 1853. 
In a very pale and emaciated condition. Appetite 
indifferent — though she expressed a great desire for 
food. Her voice was husky, and she had a hacking 
cough. For a considerable time during her residence 
in the workhouse, from which she was brought, she 
had been in the habit of exchanging her food for snuff, 
and had taken very little to eat Her strength gra- 
dually declined. She was attacked with obstinate 
diarrhosa, and died completely exhausted six days 
after her admission 

Autojisy — Twenty-four hours post mortem, - Body 
much wasted. Bight lung burrowed with vomica. 
Mucous membrane of stomach pale and softened. A 
patch near the pyloric orifice the size of a shilling, 
almost black, without increased vascularity either un- 
derneath or around it, presenting very much the ap- 
pearance of incipient gangrene. 

From the preceding statements we may, I think, 
deduce the following conclusions : — Ist That, as a 
general rule, the sane are capable of enduring a more 
prolonged period of fasting than the insane. 

2nd. That after a long-continued fast there is not 
only a repugnance to food, but the stomach becomes 
intolerant of its presence, so that it is either vomited 
or passed off from the system undigested; and that 
when the system has become enfeebled by want of 
food, the patient sinks even if a sufficient amount of 
aliment be afterwards taken. 

3rd. That we should, at an early period, have re- 
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course, if necessary, to compalsory measures to intro- 
duce food into the stomach, and that this object is 
better accomplished by passing it through the fauces 
by means of any ordinary funnel than by the use of a 
stomach pump, this measure being attended by less 
trouble to the operator, and less inconvenience and 
danger to the patient. 

4th. That the nutriment given should embrace all 
the alimentary principles, as represented in nature by 
milk, and should be contained in as small a compass 
as possible. 

5th. That cases complicated with gastrit dis- 
order are much more difficult to overcome, and dan- 
gerous to life, than others where the refusal of food 
depends only on the peculiar mental condition of the 
individual, in which latter case attention to the state of 
the general system, sedatives, local counter-irritants, 
and moral influences, will generally effect a cure. 

And lastly, That the debilitated state of the system, 
caused by inanition, being productive of a tendency to 
abrasion, attention should be given at an early period 
to prevent this result I must add that I have 
elsewhere seen, in two instances, sloughing of the 
cornea occur in cases of starvation. 

In the above cases the appearances of the encephalic 
organs have, for the sake of condensation, been omitted 
in this statement In all the cases, however, the brain 
was found considerably diseased, presenting more or 
less atrophy of its substance, with a corresponding 
amount of subarachnoid eff'nsion. It would have been 
easy to have added to the above a considerable number 
of cases, in which the same treatment was terminated 
by recovery. In all the above cases it is probable that, 
at the period of admission into the asylum, the amount 
of structural change in the coats of the stomach was 
considerable. 

In those which recovered it is fair to assume that 
these changes did not exist, or that they were so slight 
as to be removeable by the means at the command of 
the physician. These means may be briefly summed 
up:— 

1st The regulation of the bowels by enemata, 
mercurial alteratives, or astringents, with small doses 
of opium. The pulv cretse c hydrarg and the pulv 
crets c opio form excellent remedies for this intention. 

2nd. If there is tenderness at the pit of the stomach, 
the application of sinapisms and turpentine stupes. 
The condition of these patients generally forbids the 
use even of a few leeches. 

3rd. The skin in these cases is always harsh and 
dry, and the warm bath is very beneficial, if the strength 
of the patient will permit its use; if not, tepid sponging 
must be substituted. 

4th. Warmth and quietude must be ensured. The 
patient must be placed in a soft flock bed, and fre- 
quently warm water bottles, well wrapped in flanneh, 
must be placed at his feet and sides. All muscular 
effort, even that attending the upright or sitting posi- 
tion« is prejudicial where a main object of treatment 
is to husband carefully the diminished powers of life. 
And, for the same reason, artificial warmth is useful 
and often necessary. 

5th. But the most imperative indication is to supply 
the £Euling powers by food, or to maintain them by 



stimuli. The condition of the coats of the stomadi 
in these cases is not of that active inflammatory 
character which would contraindicate the use of the 
latter agents; and, even if it were, the time comes 
when they must be given, or the patient will die at 
once. 

In the Devon asylum, the combination of food and 
stimulus found most useful is that contained in theZon- 
don Pharmacopeia, under the name of Spiritus Vini 
Gallici ; namely, eg^y brandy, and sugar. A few 
table-spoonfuls of this compound given warm is an 
excellent restorative. But well made beef tea, arrow- 
root made with boiled milk and with a dash of 
brandy in it, port wine negus, &c., require also to 
be given, and nutritive enemata must not be forgotten. 
The indications for the administration or the with- 
drawal of stimulus must be carefully watched. These 
cases strongly resemble cases of typhus fever, not only 
in many of the symptoms, but in the indications for 
treatment; and, as in that disorder, no strict rules can 
be laid down for the employment of stimuli and nou- 
rishment; the tact of the physician must guide him 
in their employment They must, however, be given 
a little at a time, and frequently; and it deserves 
remark, that in this kind of cases difficulty seldom 
arises in the administration of food from the resistance 
of the patient If his nurses are soothing and skilful, 
he wiU take the food from a spoon or a child's pap-boat ; 
if he will not, it may be passed through the nares into 
the pharynx: but this expedient is seldom needful 
The cases, in which the introduction of food into the 
stomach forms the most perplexing part of the treat- 
ment, are widely distinct from those under discussion. 
Such cases owe their origin to delusions of various 
kinds; to suicidal intentions; and to the fear of poison; 
to the idea of expiating a crime; or of deserving credit 
in heaven for self-inflicted suffering on earth. In such 
cases, if brought under treatment before abstinence 
has produced organic disease of the stomach, the ab- 
stinence is always curable; but, if they are neglected, 
they tend to pass into the form of disease which has 
been the subject of this paper. The self-impiised 
abstinence eventually causes disease of the gastric 
coats ; these become atrophied, and then the cases are 
identical with those here recorded, and all treatment 
is in vain. 

It is probable that softening of the coats of the 
stomach results from emaciation of the body in gene- 
ral, and that it is intimately connected with advancing 
decay of the nervous centres. The frequent occur- 
rence of softening of the coats of the stomach after 
ramollissement of the brain is a fact noted by Roki- 
tauski; and it is one deserving investigation in cases 
like the above, as it affords an obvious clue to the 
greater danger of prolonged fasting where there is 
disease of the cerebral organs, than when they are 
healthy. 



On the Non-ReMtramt System, hy Bobebt Gabdiksb 

Hill, Esq., Eastgate House, Lincoln, 

In a recent review of the answers of the medical 

officers of asylums, published in the Eighth Beport of 

the Commissioners in Lunacy, it is objected that ''many 
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of the gentlemen who have forwarded replies to the 
Ck>mmi8sioners, and who have expressed an unqualified 
opinion in favor of non-restraint arc men of but limited 
experience, having but for a short time been practically 
engaged in the treatment of the insane. Again, a few 
of the medical men who answered the circular of the 
Commissioners, are in the habit of admitting into these 
houses a limited number of * nervous invalids,' a quiet 
class of patients, not at all likely to require the ap- 
plication of mechanical restraint in their treatment. 
The evidence of these gentlemen is not, therefore, of 
much value quoad the question at issue." 

Now the total abolitionists are, as a class, men of 
great experience, chiefly superintendents of County 
Asylums. Jn fact, the system of non-restraint appears 
to be almost universal in the English County Asylums, 
(Yorksliire excepted) and in the Scotch Asylums. In 
Enghud and Wales alone there are already 8761 
patients resident in asylums where the system of 
non-restraint is fully carried out, and there are 
also 2032 patients resident in other asylams, where 
non-restraint is and has for many years been practised, 
but in which the superintendents are not prepared to 
say that some extreme case may not arise in which re- 
straint may not be imperative. 

It also appears that several of those who advocate 
restraint are the proprietora of asylums, and not the 
resident ntperiniendentt, and that most of those who re- 
ceive into their houses "nervous invalids," will be 
found in the list of advocates for restraint. It appears 
from the replies that these gentlemen have under 
treatment 3729 patients only. I feel quite certain 
that most of these gentlemen would become the 
stannchest advocates of the non-restraint system, if 
their accommodations, their staff of attendants, and 
their general arrangements were in no degree stinted 
or insufficient It is, as the Commissioners truly 
ytate, (see eighth Report, page 42) a mere question 
of expense. 

In the above mentioned review of the Commis- 
sioners Report, the names of Drs. Bucknill, Oliver, 
and Thumam, and of Messrs. Millar, Wilkes, Green, 
and Parsey, have been placbd in the list of ad- 
vocates for restraint, because they assert that cases 
may arise in which restraint may bo imperative, al- 
though one of them (Dr. Bucknill) states, ** that me- 
chanical restraint in the treatment of the insane is like 
the actual cautery in the treatment of wounds, a bar- 
barous remedy, which has become obsolete from the 
introduction of more skilful and humane methods." 
The ** exceptional and desperate cases" named by 
the above named gentlemen are attempts at self 
destruction by beating the head against the wall, 
and cases of perverted instinct, for instance, ^a 
patient manifesting a determined propensity to 
gnaw his own flesh." The safest remedy for the 
first case would be the padded room, whilst in the 
latter case it would bo necessary to exercise great 
watchfidness. I woidd here ask, will mechanical re- 
straint prevent a man from eating his own flesh f cer- 
tainly not; no restraint, not even a muzzle, would 
prevent the lips being bitten off. Such cases are, 
fortunately, very rare. But those who advocate re- 
straint are like drowning men, ready to catch at straws. 



and for one or two extreme cases would endanger the 
comfort and well being of thousands. They do not 
tell us of the mischievous effects of restraint, how 
many patients have destroyed themselves with the in- 
struments wherewith they were confined? (for example, 
the cases at Lincoln and at Bethlem), how many pa- 
tients have been strangled in straight waistcoats ; or 
have received fatal injuries in the attempt to impose 
the instruments of restraint? nor do they tell us of the 
revengeful feelings created thereby. Of two patients, 
both under restraint, one was murdered by the other at 
the York Asylum. Even in this enlightened age, a man 
(Mr. Wilkinson, of Dunston lodge, near Gateshead) 
has been barbarous enough to horsewhip a poor crea- 
ture whilst he was under mechanical restraint, and 
without his coat, and to sanction the extraction of two 
of his front teeth because he had bitten him on the 
arm, but not so as to draw blood. (See Commissioners' 
Eighth Report, p. 25.) 

When I originated the system of non-restraint (1837) 
and lectured thereon, previous to which yon will not 
even find the term, as applied to a system of treating 
lunacy, I never dreamt of including surgical cases^ be- 
cause all such cases require rest imd quietude, and 
whether a man be sane or insane, bandages must be 
employed. In cases of feeding, it is not necessary to 
confine the limbe mechanicaUy; but in abolishing re- 
straints in lunatic asylums it was clearly understood to 
refer only to ihose cases in which it had been usualy 
when patients became refractory, or violent, or sui- 
cidally disposed, to confine the limbs for safety, I 
cannot see why a man should be ranked amongst the 
advocates for restraint because he calls to his aid ban- 
dages in the treatment of a broken limb. 

On more than one occasion, great injustice has been 
done to Dr. ConoUy by psychological writers, by as- 
sertions that Dr. Conolly is still an advocate for re- 
straint in certain cases; whereas Dr. Conolly, in his 
Fourth Report of the Hanwell Asylum (1842)dist|nctly 
states, **that the management of a large asylum is not 
only practicable without the application of bodily 
coercion to the patients, but that after the total disuse 
of such a method of control, the whole character of an 
asylum undergoes a gradual and beneficial change." 
The same paragraph contains an acknowledgement 
that he had adopted the phm from the Lincoln 
Asylum. 

With regard to Dr. Kirkman of the Suffolk County 
Asylum having stated that in his asylum "all instru- 
ments of mechanical rcstr.iint were destroyed more 
than twenty years ago, and they have neither 
been used or required -ever since," (see the Eighth 
Report of Commissioners, page 139) I shall meiely 
give an extract from his own report, published in 
1840, to shew the system which in that year was 
practised in the Suffolk County Asyltmi. **A11 
personal confinement is invariably removed on the 
entrance at the gate, and it is very rarely indeed- 
had recourse to again, even for an hour. Whenever 
it becomes really necessary, as in the case of the 
determined suicide, at night, it is of the gentlest 
possible kind that an effective guard can be. There 
are institutions where even this is said to be superseded 
by the employment of a night watch ; but with our 
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present system of management it would be foolish to 
suggest such an idea ; and it is very questionable if 
the general disturbance it must occasion to those who 
sleep lightly and wake easily, for perhaps a solitary 
benefit, is not an insuperable drawback on any of its 
supposed advantages." (Second Annual Report of 
the Suffolk Lunatic Asylum, by Dr. Kirlmmn^ 1840.) 
I think from the above extract, it wiU be clear to all 
your readers, that in 1840 (and the two following re- 
ports shew that in the two ft^lowing years restraints 
continued to be occasionally employed), Dr. Kirkman 
did not consider that in the treatment of his patients 
mechanical restraints could in all cases be dispensed 
with. 



Cutaneovs Discolorations resembling Bruises occurring 
to the Insane, by J. C. Buoknill, m.d.. Medical 
Superintendent of the Devon County Asyhtm, 

It has several times happened to me during the 
earlier years of my asylum experience, to observe the 
occurrence of what appeared to be extensive bruises 
in the persons of feeble and helpless patients, who were 
in the hands of skilful and attentive nurses, and in whom 
such occurrences perplexed not less than they shocked 
me ; as I am now distinctly convinced that these ap- 
pearances were not owing to external injuries, as I can 
find them nowhere alludsd to in books, and as their 
repetition is calculated to lead to unfounded suspi- 
cions, I think a few observations respecting them ap- 
propriate for the pages of tbis Journal 

The two following cases will be sufficient to illustrate 
the subject. J. N. a fenuUe patient, aged about fifty- 
five years, with acute dementia, and very feeble bodily 
health; for some time before admission had little nou- 
rishment as she refused food; was unable to walk or to 
sit without support; after a week in bed a bruise on the 
arm was reported, which, on examination, was found 
to extend all round the arm to the side of the shoulder 
and the neck. It was in the last degree improbable 
that this patient had fallen out of bed at night; she 
had been under constant surveillance; and even sup- 
posing neglect to have taken place, she was so weak as 
scarcely to be able to move without assistance ; be- 
sides the discoloration extended to parts which could 
not have beeil affected by external violence. The dis- 
coloration was uniformly purplish there was a total 
absence of abrasion of the skin, or tumefaction or 
hardness of the subjacent tissues. The patient hod re- 
clined on the discolored side entirely. She was made 
to lie on the other side, and in a few days the discolor- 
ation disappeared. 

£. G. a pensioner, late in the 13th Dragoons, aged 
forty. General paralysis, with extreme excitement; 
paralytic symptoms extremely rapid in their pro- 
gress; speech unintelligible; the catheter required 
daily ; ulcers between the fingers produced by a habit 
of clasping the hands, the fingers interlacing; the teeth 
constantly ground together with a noise like the cry of 
the com crake ; cannot stand ; position in bed supine. 

A fortnight since a bruise on his gluteal region was 
reported; on examination a large purple discoloration 
of this part was seen, which a few years ago I should 



at once have pronounced to have been produced by ex- 
ternal violence, and even in the present instance I was 
not sure that the patient had not suffered a fall; a 
bruise however on this soft cushion is not easily caused 
by a fall ; a few days' observation made the nature of 
the case abundantly clear; the discoloration which was 
quite plum color, crept upwards to the loins and down- 
wards to the thighs, it then extended over the sides 
and front of the thighs and the lower part of the ab- 
domen: by the time the discoloration had reached the 
front of the thighs it was already beginning to £Mle in 
the part where it first appeared, and at the present 
time it has disappeared altogether, except in the hollow 
of each thigh, where it is putting on the autumnal tints 
which bruises wear in their decline. 

The discoloration was uniform in each part as it be- 
came afi*ected; the cuticle was carefully examined 
through lenses, and found to be entire and uninjured ; 
the cutis and subcuticular tissue was perfectly natural 
in its feeling between the finger and thumb, there was 
evidently no thickening from effusion in them ; on the 
lower part of the thighs and legs there were some smal- 
ler spots of discoloration exactly resembling the vibices 
of scurvy. 

From the following reasons I come to the conclusion 
that these discolorations are not produced by external 
violence, but that they are pathological changes, strictly 
analogous to the nuicula of scurvy. 

1st. — ^They extefid to parts where it would be diffi- 
cult for extOTual violence to be applied, and impossible 
for it to be applied at the same time. What possible 
application of violence could at the same time bruise 
the whole circumference of the lower part of the trunk 
and of both the thighs? 

2nd. — The discoloration is uniform in the parts af- 
fected at the same time ; whereas bruises present dif- 
ferent degrees of change, according to the degrees of 
injury inflicted; and although these may not be ewdent 
where the discoloration is deepest, it never fails when 
this is fading to produce the well known mottled ap- 
pearance. 

Srd. — The discoloration is not accompanied by in- 
juries to the cuticle, or effusions causing induration 
of the cutis, or subcuticular tissue. To ascertain the 
first of these facts examination through a lens is 
necessary; for the latter the sense of touch, pinching 
the skin up between the finger and thumb is sufficient. 
In a true bruise there is very generally either some 
abrasion of the cuticle, or some injury followed by 
swelling and induration of the parts beneath it. If 
the violence by which it has been caused has been 
sudden, and superficial, the cuticle will be abraded ; 
if it has been applied with more weight and slowness, 
the deeper tissues will have been injured. 

4th. These discolorations take place on persons 
whose constitutional powers have been greatly en- 
feebled, and in whom there is little doubt of the exis- 
tence of a blood dyscrasia. They are the same kind of 
patients as those in whom the blood tumour of the ears 
takes place, so admurably described by Dr. Arlidge 
in the pages of this Journal If their persons be 
strictly examined, blotches or vibices closely re- 
sembling those of scurvy may not unfVequently be 
discovered. This however is not invariably the case. 
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According to my experience these discolorations 
hare passed away more rapidly than bruises do, and 
without any treatment They appear to indicate a 
serious condition of blood dyscrasia, generally I fear 
not amenable to treatment, since it is a consequence of 
a derangement of the nutritive processes following 
incurable nervous decay. The chief importance of the 
recognition of the true nature of these discolorations 
is to prevent needless suspicion or unjust censure 
attaching to the attendants under whose charge such 
patients are placed. No one can be less inclined than 
myself to shield attendants upon the insane from cen> 
sure or punishment for any neglect or inhumanity; 
but in order to know when such are really deserved 
we must be able to recognize every kind of patho- 
logical change for which attendants cannot be answer- 
able. An instructive instance proving this necessity 
occurred to me recently, which I shall not refrain 
from giving, although the blunder may make me the 
subject of a laugh. A nurse reported that a patient 
recently admitted with acute mania had bruises on 
her legs. I looked at her legs and saw them covered 
with dark reddish marks; the nurse said she must 
have been kicked but she knew nothing about it. I of 
course said that she ought to know and censured her 
severely, said that if such an occurrence took place 
again I should feel it my duty, &c., and placed the 
patient under a more trustworthy attendant. In a few 
days time the marks had neither got better nor worse, 
and I felt considerably puzzled ; but soon the patient's 
mind became a little more tranquil, and she told us 
that the marks had been there all her life; they were 
in fioct mother's marks, taches de naisaance. 



On the Progressive Changes which have taken place since 

the time of Finbl in the Moral Management of the 

InsfinCt and the Various Contrivances which have 

been adopted insteeui of Mechanical Restraint^ by 

Danisl H. Tuke, M.D., Assistant Medical Officer 

of the York Retreat Churchill: 8vo. pp. 119. 

It is with great pleasure that we see the honored 

name of Tuke still associated with the Retreat, and 

advocating in authorship the highest principles in the 

treatment of the Insane. 

Old William Tuke, who labored at his glorious task 
'to the age of ninety, set about founding the first insti- 
tntion established for the humane treatment of insanity 
in the spring of 1792, being the very period when Pinel 
first engaged in his reforms at the Bicetre. In 1813 
his grandson, Samuel Tuke, published that remarkable 
Report on the Retreat, in which the new system of 
treatment first became known to a wondering public 
In 1814 this Report was reviewed in the Edinbro' by 
no less a person than the Rev. Sidney Smith. An 
amusing piece of literature is this Review — not merely 
on account of the racy humour which pervades all the 
writings of its author, but also on account of the evident 
struggle taking place between the prejudices of the 
staunch charchman, and the warm generous heart of 
the man. It must be owned that the orthodox part of 
the reverend gentleman's individuality had the worst 
of it. He has indeed a joke here and there about 
statistics made hard for the Quaker market, &c., but it 



must be allowed that on the whole a warmer encomium 
on the practical philanthropliy of the Quakers has 
seldom been penned. 

We shall venture to give one or two brief quotations, 
very remarkable when we consider the early period at 
which they were written : — 

** The Retreat for insane Quakers is situated about a 
mile from the city of York, upon an eminence com- 
manding the adjacent country, and in the midst of a 
garden and fields belonging to the institution. The 
great principle on which it seems to be conducted is 
that of kindness to the patients. It does not appear to 
them, because a man is mad upon one particular sub- 
ject, that he is to be considered in a state of complete 
mental degradation, or insensible to the feelings of 
kindness or gratitude. When a madman does not 
do what he is bid to do, the shortest method to be sure 
is to knock him down; and straps and chains are the 
species of prohibitions which are the least frequently 
disregarded. But the Society of Friends seems rather 
to consult the interest of the patient than the ease of 
the keeper, and to aim at the government of the insane 
by creating in them the kindest disposition towards 
those who have the command over them. Nor can 
anything be more wise, humane, or interesting, than 
the strict attention to the feelings of their patients 
which seems to prevail in their institutions. 

** An attendant upon a madhouse exposes himself to 
some risk — and to some he ought to expose himself, or 
he is totally unfit for his situation. If the security of 
the attendants were the only objects, the situation of 
the patients would become truly desperate; the business 
is, not to risk nothing, but not to risk too much. The 
generosity of the Quakers, and their courage in man- 
aging mad people, are placed by this institution in a 
very striking point of view. 

** Upon the whole, we have little doubt that this is 
the best managed asylum for the insane that has ever 
yet been established. 

'*The Quakers, it must be allowed, are a very 
charitable and humane people. They are always ready 
with their money, and, what is of far more importance, 
with their time and attention for every variety of human 
misfortune. 

" They seem to set themselves down systematically 
before the difllculty, with the wise conviction that it is 
to be lessened or subdued only by great labour and 
thought; and that it is always increased by indolence 
and neglect. In this instance they have set an ex- 
ample of courage, patience, and kindness, which can- 
not be too highly commended or too widely diffused; 
and which we are convinced will gradually bring into 
repute a milder and better method of treating the in- 
sane. For the aversion to inspect places of this sort 
is so great, and the temptation to neglect and oppress 
the insane so strong, both from the love of power and 
the improbability of detection, that we have no doubt 
of the existence of great abuses in the interior of many 
madhouses. A great deal has been done for prisons; 
but the order of benevolence has been broken through 
by this preference — ^for the voice of misery may sooner 
come up from a dungeon than the oppression of a 
madman be healed by the hand of justice." 

But we must stop, or it will be said that we are 
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reviewing William Take by proxy, instead of giving 
oar commentaries apon Daniel Oar apology most be, 
the gratification which it is to find that the noblest 
honors are sometimes hereditary, and that hereditary 
honors exist even among the Quakers. For that our 
present anthor does support and will support the 
reputation of his predecessors is sufficiently evident 
from the pages before us. 

Dr. Tnke's first chapter contains aa account of the 
treatment of the insane prior to Pincl's time, and the 
horrible and revolting tortures, alternating with neg- 
lect as cruel, to which they were systematically sub- 
jected by the monks and other religious persons to 
whose custody they were then consigned. He mentions 
the expressions of opinion adverse to this treatment by 
St. Vincent de Paul, Tenon, and the Due de la Roche- 
faucauld. He does not however appear to have been 
aware of Pinel's real rival to the claim of priority, not 
only in opinion but in practice, namely M. Daguin, a 
physician of Chambery, who in 1791 published a book 
" On the Philosophy of Madness^ in which it is proved 
that this Malady ought to be treated by Moral rather 
Aan by Physical meansJ" In this book Daguin ear- 
nestly advocated the abolition of the imprisonment of 
the insane in cells, and their coercion by chains ; 
instead of which he proposed that they should be 
allowed a great degree of freedom in a spacious 
and agreeable enclosure in which they should be 
permitted to wander at will, and respire the fresh 
air in freedom. Daguin actually liberated many 
lunatics from thefr irons, and found that a prom- 
enade in the court of the hospital tranquilized and 
improved their condition in an extraordinary degree. 
In 1804 he published a second edition of his work, 
which he dedicated to PineL Pinel published his 
"Medico-Philosophical Treatise on Mania" in 1801, 
but he never referred to the labors, literary or practical, 
of the provincial physician. The metropolitan lights 
of science are too apt to ignore the existence of mind 
in the provinces. We have heard of such things being 
done even in this country. M. Daguin has found a 
champion in M. le Dr. Guillaud, and the latter has 
found an honorable and impartial reviewer in M 
Brierre dc Boismont, who concludes thus : ** One ex- 
periences a painful astonishment at finding the first 
edition of Daguin, published on the borders of France 
and in the French language, ignored by Pinel, who 
cited so many other authors, ancient and contempo- 
rary. And this astonishment is redoubled when one 
finds the same silence pursued in the edition of 1809, 
and in his other works, although in 1804 Daguin had 
dedicated his second edition to PineL Can it be true 
that a secret comer exists in the heart of the most 
illustrious men, in which they conceal the weaknesses 
of our nature? And would it be correct to reckon in 
the first rank of these weaknesses the inability to pro- 
nounce or to write the name of a rival, an act which a 
modem author has so justly called the conspiracy of 
silence f* 'Tis a painful thing to find that any reproach 
can attach itself to the name of Pinel, canonized as it 
is in the records of mental science; but sooner or later 
outraged justice will have its nemesis, and so it has 
been in this instance. 

Dr. Tnke*8 second and third chapters arc on the 



opinions of the French and German physicians, res- 
pecting restraint and on the conditions of the asylums 
under their charge. Dc Tuke has visited many of 
them, and the account of his personal impressions on 
many of the German asylums is especially interesting. 
From a perusal of these chapters the reader will draw 
the conclusion, that although the opponents of the non- 
restraint system may unjustly state that excessive shower 
baths and other violent means of coercion are used as 
substitutes for restraint : the real troth is, that the 
physicians who defend and practise the use of restraint, 
are also in the habit of employing the douche and other 
painful appliances of cold water, with other harsh and 
unjostifia^le measures of coercion. Of Professor Ide- 
ler, the facile princeps of the alienists of Prussia, and a 
stout impugner of non-restraint, Dr. Tuke says: ••Pro- 
fessor IdeWs apparently humane character and kind 
manner towards the patients form a striking contrast 
to his system of treatment The application of the 
douche is particularly eruet^ and I witnessed it with 
feelings of indignation and disgust" p. 46. Unfortu- 
nately perhaps. Dr. Tuke does not describe what he 
witnessed; but this omission we can remedy, from a 
paper by M. le Dr. Moreau of Tours, in the October 
number of "Annales Medico Psychologiques." M. 
Moreau, who calls the non-restraint system an idea 
toute Britannique, and says it is an illusion and a lie 
(mensonge)^ admires Professor Ideler*8 douche so much 
that he has imported it into France to the BicStre. He 
writes that Idcler is particularly fond of (affsctionns 
plus parttcuHaremenf) the douchs of cold water on the 
vertebral column: that for its employment he has had 
a chamber coostracted of water-tight walls, into which 
the patient is tumed naked and unbound, while one 
of the assistants, standing on a platform, directs the jet 
of water projected with considerable force, genersJly 
against the back. This is at Berlin. At Vienna M. 
Moreau, writing of the new asylum there, says that a 
** A large room is devoted exclusively to the adminis- 
tration of the douchs in all its forms; the simple jet, 
the sheet of water (jet en nappe), and the divided jet 
(arrosoir,y* He adds, that ** th(^ have taken pains to 
isolate this room, so that the cries of the patients cannot 
possibly be, heard outside," M. Moreau describes all 
the arrangements of this ** splendid pahce" in terms of 
praise. Should he import the sdlle des douches to the 
Bicetre, we venture to recommend upon acoustic and 
other principles, an improvement upon its isolation, 
namely, that he should find for it an appropriate 
subterranean locality. 

Well may M. Moreau say in words which, by slight 
transposition become doggrel — 

** L'eau joue grand role comme chacnn salt, 
** Dans la therapeutiquo des alienes." 

Doubtless under the treatment which M. Moureau 
records with approval, his experience of the insane 
has been of a nature to justify his distrust of the non- 
restraint system. It is a system however, which with 
one or two excei>tions is in actual practise in all the 
public asylums in this country, and M Moreau would 
have shewn more philosophic impartiality, to say 
nothing of politeness, if he had investigated its practical 
operation before he had deiiounced it as a delusion 
and a lie. 
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With such opinions respecting treatment, one 
may gness the kind of relations likely to arise 
between himself and his patients, though that is a sub- 
ject upon which he does not dwell The following 
sentence, however, shews the feelings of patients to- 
wards attendants under the system approved of by this 
physician. " Is it not, moreover, evident to any per- 
son who has had experience of the insane, that nothing 
is more likely to exasperate a patient than the eternal 
presence, the abhorred sight of the keepers, whom he 
always beholds through a prism of deliriant concep- 
tions, and whom he makes out to be so many execu- 
tioners, assassins, and demons? Imagine if you can 
the torture of a wretch placed in such conditions." 

Very true. Under the system formed by restraint 
and the things which accompany it. What more 
natural than that under such circumstances the insane 
should look upon their keepers as executioners, assas- 
sins, and demons? But under the new English system 
the delirious conceptions of the insane do not take this 
direction. Under it the insane cling to their attend- 
ants as companions, protectors, and friends; and the 
moral atmosphere of the asylum is wholly changed, 
from the physician downwards. 

Had M. Morean taken as much trouble to observe 
the non-restraint system, practised in England, as he 
has devoted to the study of the intimidation and co- 
ercion sj'stem in vogue in Germany, he might have 
entertained doubts respecting his own ability to carry it 
into execution- [for a person who adopts Ideler's prac- 
tice could scarcely attach himself to the reverse] ; he 
could not have denied its existence. 

But to return to Dr. Tuke, at page 60, he points to 
the curious fact that the French physicians do make 
use of seclusion in addition to restraint, and at the 
same time: 

" In speaking of and contrasting the French and 
English systems, M. Battel says that they (the French) 
have the waistcoat and seclusion — we, only the latter. 
But when M. Battel speaks of cells, or separate rooms, 
as being employed by the French, he is speaking of 
quite a different thing to what we in England mean by 
those terms. The cellule of a Parisian asylum is a 
single-bedded room; to confound this therefore with 
our carefully guarded, empty, padded rooms is obvi- 
ously unfair. Tliero is neither in the Bicdtre, nor the 
Salpetri^re, a single separate room without a bed, and 
otherwise prepared for a violent unrestrained patient. 
Nor did I see one at Charenton. I cannot therefore 
admit that the French do employ seclusion — in our 
sense of the word: and when employed, I believe it is 
rarely if ever employed alone, but in addition to the 
waistcoat, &c If a patient is camisoled, then fastened 
into a chair such as I saw at Charenton, and then 
placed in his bedroom, he is certainly secluded; but it 
is not the seclusion of an English asylum, where non- 
restraint is practised. Many of the argumncts used 
against non-restraint, including several employed by 
M. Battel, would cease to have any force if suitably 
prepared seclusion rooms existed. It is one thing to 
leave a violent, dirty, suicidal patient alone in his bed- 
room, and quite another to place him in a padded 
room, deprived of everything that ho can injure, or by 
which he can injure himself, and subject to surveillance 



by means of an inspection plate. M. Battel fears a 
suicidal patient would attain his object by running his 
head against the wall — an apprehension perfectly well 
grounded in Paris asylums, but groundless if the 
patient be placed in a properly padded room, and is 
subjected to an efficient oversight. It must then be 
clear that if an experiment is to be made under the 
non-restraint system, it must be under the conditions 
specified by its supporters. Without them it is im- 
possible to decide whether it is practicable or not." 

Thus it appears that where the use of mechanical 
restraint is still adhered to, seclusion in the most severe 
and unmitigated form is also employed. Dr. Tuke's 
observations on this point are amply supported by the 
independent and valuable testimony of Dr. Van Leu- 
wen. What then becomes of the arguments of those 
advocates of restraint, who maintain that its disuse is 
only effected by excessive shower baths, prolonged 
seclusion, &c. &c. ; statements which are not only in- 
capable of proof, but are utterly unfounded in fact. 
While on the other hand we have it on record, from 
the evidence of eye-witnesses, that at the present day, 
in institutions where mechanical restraints are still 
habitually used, not excessive shower baths, but douche* 
exciting ** indignation and disgust " in the beholder, 
and cellules de Jorce of the most gloomy and "WTCtched 
description, are used in combination with mechanical 
restraints. [See Dr. Van Leeuwen's Report to the 
States of Jersey.] 

After sketching, with a rapid pen, the condition of 
the insane in England previous to the year 1814, which 
he says, with a few noble exceptions, we must regard as 
most deplorable. Dr. Tuke passes to the commencement 
of the experiments at Lincoln. He illustrates the suc- 
cessive improvements in treatment by extracts from 
the Minutes of the Lincoln Board, commencing with 
the year 1819, when a Rule was passed against the 
employment of restraints without the consent of the 
director. In 1829 the Board " Resolved— that it ap- 
pears, after full enquiry, that died in conse- 
quence of being strapped to a bed in a straight waist- 
coat during the night," and ordered that restraint should 
only be used on a written order from the physician for 
the month, and that if used during the night, an 
attendant should remain in the room. From this lime 
to 1835 various entries are found relating to the des- 
truction of various instruments of restraint, all tending 
to shew that the Board viewed their employment as a 
great evil. In iMarch, 1835. is the entry—" From this 
date all restraint whatever has been disused at Lmcoln,^ 

We shall quote Dr. Tuke's judicious observations 
respecting the share which Mr. Hill and Dr. Charles- 
worth had in this noble success: 

** It would appear that the mitigation of restraint, as 
evidenced by these minutes (wliich commence with 
1819), was ever the principle pressed upon the attention 
of the Boards of the Lincoln asylum by its humane 
and able physician. Dr. Charlcsworth, at whose sug- 
gestion many of the more cruel instruments of restraint 
were long since destroyed, very many valuable im- 
provements and facilities gradually adopted, and 
machinery set in motion, which has led to the unhoped- 
for result of actual abolition, under a firm determination 
to work out the system to its utmost applicable h'mits. 
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''Mr. Hill became house surgeon in 1835 ; and it 
will be seen bj the table abready giyen, that the amount 
of restraint, which in consequence of Dr. Charles- 
worth's exertions had so much decreased, became less 
and less under the united efforts of these gentlemen, 
until the close of the year 1837, when restraint was 
entirely abolished; and while on the one hand, as Mr. 
Hill frankly acknowledges, * to his (Dr. Charlesworth's) 
steady support under many difficulties, I owe chiefly 
the success which has attended my plans and labours;' 
while Dr. C.'s great merit, both before and after Mr. 
Uill's appointment, must never be overlooked — it is 
only due to the latter gentleman to admit that he was 
the first to assert the principle of the entire abolition of 
mechanical restraint — as is stated in the paragraph 
quoted from the fourteenth annual report; which report 
Is signed by Dr. Charlesworth himself. 

** The experiment then commenced by Dr. Charles- 
worth, and completed by Mr. Hill, had resulted in 
establishing the posaibility of the discontinuance of 
mechanical restraint, even for a longer period than at 
the York Retreat And it led to the adoption on the 
part of not a few, devoted to the subject of insanity, of 
what is now so well known as the non-restraint system. 
However much it was practicaUy discontinued at York, 
it was now for the first time laid down <u a principle — 
that in no txue was mechanical restraint necessary. 
*/ (uaert then, in plain and distinct terms, that in a 
properly constructed building, with a sufficient number 
of suitable attendants, restraint is never necessary, never 
justifiable, and always injurious, in aU cases of lunacy 
whatever* [Hill on Lunatic Asylums, 1838.] 

** This we repeat was a principle never laid down in 
this unqualified manner before; and never before was 
it accompanied by the practical exhibition of the prin- 
ciple in the total abolition of all personal restraint 
throughout an asylum." 

The measure of desert of Mr. Hill and Dr. Charles- 
worth has been the subject of acrimonious discussion, 
the more painful because, all the facts being known, it 
was perfectly unnecessary. It is not denied that the 
whole proceedings at Lincoln were animated by Dr. 
Charlesworth, and that, being first in command there, 
ho was the systematic promoter of all efforts to 
improve the condition of the lunatic Nor is it 
possible to doubt that with Mr. Hill originated the 
conception of the total abolition of restraint, and 
that he first put it into practice; that he was not only 
the first man to think the thing possible, and to express 
that belief, but the first man also to make it an 
accomplished fact On what substantial point, there- 
fore, is dispute possible. 

There is actually no standing ground for dispu- 
tants. As well might one stimulate the animosities of 
human nature, upon the question whether Pope Leo 
or Buonarotti had the best claim to bo the builder of 
the noble edifice which perpetuates the fame of both. 

The physician who on the basis of non-restraint has 
constructed the new English system, has acted towards 
his predecessors in a manner very different to the one 
which Finel observed, affording them praise and thanks 
in such terms as to prove him a single minded advo- 
cate for the insane, forgetful of his own claims in the 
earnestness of his demands for them. 



Dr. Tuke concludes his chapter on Lincoln, with 
the observation that — 

"For a time there were certainly some drawbacks 
to the success of the Lincoln experiment, from the 
serious physical effects (such as broken ribs, &c) 
which occasionally resulted from the struggles between 
attendants and patients, and it is highly probable that 
had not the experiment been carried out on a large 
scale at Hanwell by Dr. Conolly, with mudi greater 
success, that a reaction would have ensued of infinite 
injury to the cause of the insane." 

The sixth chapter is made up of quotations firom 
reports, and the seventh is devoted to the contrivances 
adopted instead of mechanical restraint ; a task im- 
posed upon him by the subject of his Essay, a task 
which we think he would have done wisely to havo 
repudiated, for restraint has not been replaced by any 
contrivances whatever. 

We must now take leave of Dr. Tuke's interesting 
book without mentioning that it is an Essay to which 
a prize was adjudged by the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Insane. 

The Secretary informs us in the dedication that the 
Society is a private one, we may therefore fairly hold 
ourselves excused for ignorance of its existence, and 
of the legitmate objects of its utility. We are told 
however that it is an old friend with a new name, 
namely, the quondam Alleged Lunatic's Friend So- 
ciety. It has done good public service in the pub- 
lication of Dr. Tuke's book, the merits of which are 

intrinsic and genuine. 

J. C. B. 



[We insert the following letter with readiness; 
although our readers will observe from Dr. ConoUy's 
valuable communication to our present number that as 
far as the correction of his mistake is concerned it was 
unnecessary. That Gentleman must indeed be re- 
joiced to find that the system which owes its estab- 
lishment to his exertions, is the subject of contention 
for the priority of its employment ; an honorable 
contention affording homage to the merits of the 
system. — Ed.] 

To the Editor of the Aayhan Journal 
Sir,— In Dr. ConoUy's 'Notice of the Eighth Report 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy,' inserted in your last 
number, there is a paragraph wliich contains an in- 
accuracy. It is in reference to the introduction of the 
non-restraint system into the Northampton General 
Lunatic Asylum. I will quote the passage. — **I may 
myself add, as respects the female side of the Hanwell 
Asylum, under the successive superintendence of my 
valued friends, Dr. Davey, Dr. Nesbitt, Dr. Hitchman, 
and Mr. Denne, mechanical restraint was never re- 
sorted to; and that the first three of these physicians 
have since shewed their unqualified approval of the 
non-restraint system by introducing it at the Colney 
Hatch Asylum, the Northampton Asylum, and the 
Asylum for the County of Derby." 

Now as respects the Northampton Asylum, I can- 
not understand how Dr. Conolly could have fallen 
into such an error. Dr. Conolly may point to Col- 
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Dej Hatch and Derbj as instances where the non-re • 
straint system has been saccessfullj introduced by 
officers of his own training, but the great principles 
involved in this system, and which, undoubtedly, Dr. 
Conolly by his writings and exertions, has done much 
to uphold, were practised at Northampton long before 
Dr. Nesbitt's time, and were derived neither from 
Hanwell nor Lincoln. 
The Northampton Asylum was opened in Aug. 1838. 

Within twelve months of that date, the system of 
non -restraint existed and was in full operation there. 
Indeed I may assert that from the very first it was 
adopted in spirit, and would have been carried out to 
the very letter, had circumstances permitted. Dr. 
Nesbitt was appointed superintendent in 1845, upon 
the resignation of the late Dr. Prichard, who had or- 
ganized and opened the institution in 1838. 

The exertions of the late Dr. Prichard and the con- 
dition of the Northampton Asylum at the time the 
question of non-restraint was being so fully agitated, 
have not often been adverted to in the discussions that 
have since taken place. They were known, however, 
and appreciated by some who took a deep interest in 
the movement The opposition both at Hanwell and 
Lincoln was violent and determined, and it is not im- 
possible that the example set by Northampton at that 
time, may have contributed to the successful issue of 
the question at both these Institutions. I feel, there- 
fore, that it is only due to the memory of those passed 
away from amongst us, not to permit such an error as 
that of Dr. Cono11y*s to remain uncorrected ; and to 
substantiate what I have advanced, I shall add extracts 
from the Visitors' book of the Northampton Asylum, 
proving that the non-restraint system existed there 
previously to 1845, the year of Dr. Nesbitt's accession 
'to office. 



**Oct. 13, 1839. I have visited this establishment 
with much satisfaction. The entire abeence of restraint 
with the general prevalence of order and quiet are 
very striking. Samuel Tokb." 

** March 4, 1840. I have derived very great gratifi- 
cation from my visits to the asylum. The entire ab- 
sence of restraint is a very remarhabls feature^ and this 
circumstance as well as great cleanliness of the house, 
refiects the greatest credit, &c, &c Fitzwilliam." 

'*Feby. 16, 1841. Visited the house, nothing can 
exceed iho cleanliness and order that prevail, &c, &c 
I did not find one patient under restraint. 

RoBEBT Weale, Asst Poor Law Commissr,*" 

"Feb. 28, 1842. The entire abolition of restraint 
in this asylum, as regards the higher as well as the 
lower classes of patients, practically demonstrates that 
which some speculators have theoretically doubted, &c. 

JoHir Adams.** 

Oct 10, 1843. We have been particularly struck 
by the judicious classification and the ample attend- 
ance, by means of which, the superintendent has been 
enabled to carry into successful operation, the principle 
of non-coercion, &c, &c. 

I a P«cS'"a ! C-™-....» Luna.,.' 
The reports are all in the above style to Sept, 1845. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant,. 

THOMAS PRICHARD, MJ>. 
Abington Abbey, Northampton, Nov. 17, 1854. 



Died at Hanwell, 27th December, Mb. Wiluam 
Clipt, for many years the Steward of that Asylum. 
The state of his health had been for some time such as 
to alarm his friends; they were however not altogether 
prepared for the ultimate rapidity of his decease 
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Lift in Lunatic A^htms, — The London 
Qvarterfy Beview, 

There are feew sabjects on which a book coald be 
written more interesting to thoughtfol men than the 
experiences and confessions of a recovered lnnatie If 
snch an one could remember with distinctness, and 
relate with perspienitjr, the rarions phases of intel- 
lectual aberration and of emotional perrersion through 
which he had passed, he might produce a work 
capable of oompethig for public favor with the con- 
lessiottB of an English Opium Eater. And if he had 
accelerated his own progress towards convalescence 
bj energetic attempts to regain self-control, he might 
rival the lesson of self-victory taught in that astonish- 
ing production. 

If dtnring his mental illness he had been a resident 
in one or more o( those institutions devoted to the 
care and cure of snch patients ; institutions at the 
present day regarded by the public with much interest 
not unmixed with awe; he might record the authentic 
details of his life there in a manner certainly not less 
instructive and amusing than the details of the sailor's 
life, given in Dana's popular book, '^Two Tears 
before the Mast.** A lew years since the public were 
amused by the ** Confessions of a Water Patient,** 
from the pen of no less eminent an author than Sir 
E. L. Bulwer. Why should not some other literary 
invalid, in whose organization the cerebral functions 



have proved weaker, than those of the more ignoble 
parts of the body, and have been the first to fidl into 
disorder, why diould not snch an one imitate Sir 
E. L. BtUwer's example, and give to the world an 
accredited account of his sensations and his per- 
ceptions, his sorrows and his joys, his pleasures and 
his pains, during his residence in a phrenopathic 
institution? A difficulty does indeed exist in the 
&ct that phrenopathy is not so fashionable as homoeo- 
pathy; and we are indeed the slaves of feshion, tbe 
frightened devotees of appearances. 

The last number of the London QnarUrly Bmnew 
contains an article, written under the circumstances 
we have supposed. The author admits very candid- 
ly, ** It. is not [our experience shews] an easy thing 
to get out of an asylum unless there be complete 
restoration to health.** From this passage we must 
infer that, unless the article has been penned within 
the actual precincts of an asylum, the writer is in the 
full possession of his mental faculties. And it is not 
without reason that he makes this assertion, and 
cUims for his writings the anthority of sane author- 
ship. This passage may also explain why mind-cure 
institutions are not often painted by their- late inmates 
in such uniformly roseate colors, as the water-cnre 
institutions above referred to. At the latter places, 
when the exhausted victim of business or pleasure is 
tired of mental quietnde, regular exercise, moderate 
diet, mountain air,and pure water, he pays his bill (there 
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arc no bad debts in faahionahk medicine), and takes 
hLs leave whenerer he pleases; without the formality 
of an official exmU and notwithstanding Dr. G.'s 
opinion, that further residence may be of the utmost 
benefit. Not so with our friend ia the other place: 
though he may be the proudest man in existence, he 
is -generally compelled to remain, until ^ there be a 
complete restoration to mental health. ** Hinc iUa 
laaymal 

We are aony to confess to great disappointment in 
the perusal of ** Life in Lunatic Asylums." It is by 
no means the simple trustworthy narratiye which 
would have commanded our deepest interest; it is a 
gossiping review article, apropos of nothing, except 
the doggrel verses of the insane, and a collection of 
cases, related not for instruction but for effect. And 
here we should take leave of the London Quarter^ 
and its contents, had not our author rushed headlong 
into the discussion of a subject, which needs no small 
degree of discrimination and special knowledge. Of 
course we allude to the employment of seclusion and 
restraint. The reviewer pronotmces boldly in favor of 
the hitter, and when a physician who condemns its 
empIoynu;nt makes use of seclusion, ho exclaims, 
**Thus it is that common sense triumphs in acts 
over sentimentality in words.** He says that lunatic 
patients must be punished, and that they are punished 
even by those **who take credit to themselves for 
superior benevolence and skilL" He designates the 
belief which many Superintendents entertain, that their 
piitients are not subjected to restraint, as an illusion; 
because Superintendents are unlike Mr. Boyle Roches- 
bird, and are incapable of being in several places at the 
same time, and that they cannot know what takes 
place behind their backs. If the writer knows from 
his own experience that in any asylum restraint is 
made use of by attendants without the knowledge of 
the medical officers, it is his bounden duty without 
delay to inform the latter of the particulars. Or if he 
is cognizant of any acts of deception on this head 
by medical Superintendents, it is equally his duty to 
inform the Commissioners in Lunacy, who would 
without doubt institute a prosecution against the of- 
fender, as they did against Dr. Maddock. If he 
speaks from experience, we are not in a position to 
gainsay his facts ; but if he merely makes use of an 
argument, we must assure him, that it is one which 
could only emanate from a mind weakened by recent 
illness. If a nuin having no other duties or cares than 
the superintendence of an asylum, in which he con- 
stantly resides, cannot ascertain the fact of the un- 
authoriised imposition of restraint and seclusion by his 
servants because **he eats, drinks, and sleeps like 
other men,** and must sometimes turn his back, what 
must be the condition of the patients in a private 
asylum, the medical officer of which is not resident 
therein ? If the argument is good for anything in 
the case of a public asylum with resident medical 
officers, it roun apply with far greater force to pnvate 
asylums under the charge of matrons or even of medical 
men with private practice. 

Now, presuming that the reviewer expresses his 
opinion on the subject of restraint and seclusion on 
the same authority of experience with whidi he 



comments on the difficulty of obtaining release from 
an asylum, are we justified in estimating it at a high 
value? The question is of some importance, for it 
has frequently been urged as an argument for the use i 
of restraints, that patients like it, that they ask for i^ 
and are never satisfied until they get it: ergo it is 
good for them, and humane to impose it upon them. 
But granting for the sake of argument, and in oppo- 
sition to our observations that patients do occasionally 
make use of these solicitations; are they not insane, 
and are not such solicitations unequivocal piooft of 
thefoct? Do they not also seek for other things whidi 
it would be madness itself to grant them? Do they 
not seek self-destruction? 

This reviewer's appeal for restraints, 'aeoompanied 
by his plea for the necessity of punishment, and by his 
generally harsh picture of the insane character^ con* 
firms us in an observation we have long since made, 
but for which we still seek a satisfactory explanatioB. 
It is that men*s judgments are most harsh towards those 
with whose nature they are best acqoal&ted? The 
sternest martinet is always an officer who has risen from 
the ranks; advancing years conyert the nnsonqniloos 
coquet into the most biliotts of pmdes; and no ttmatir 
cism glows with such lurid intensi^ as thai of a 
convert As often as we have made an at t endant 
upon the insane of a cured patient, so often have we 
had caose for regret Those who have beea iassas 
themselves are generally harsh in their judgments of 
the insane. It is a singular and a painful ftict, the 
explanation of which is not very obviona 

As a singular exemplification of this fact, so fhr as 
it relates to the insane, I may mention the earnest 
opinions of Mr. D — ^n, for many years a patient in the 
asylum for the county of Cornwall. D — n, who is well 
known for his quaint wit and originality, on a recent 
visit to his old friend, the Superintendent of the asf- 
lum, said : " So you have not palled this nest of idlers 
down yet, to build workshops and cottages? They 
did these things easier in old times, when the waUs of 
Jericho foil to the sound of rams* horns. If blewUig on 
rams* horns would do the business, I'd blow till I bust 
Tve offered the coachman a pound a head to take the 
busy, skulking chaps up to Dartemoor* to .cultivate the 
waste ground there. If that wont do, and I had n^ 
way, rd take 'em down to navy dock [Devonport] 
and sell 'em aboard a man of war, for each aailor to 
have a slayey: leastwise, Fd take 'em to the Break- 
water, and souse 'em ui the salt sea oeean, to wash 
the confounded nonsense out of 'emi and, if that 
wouldn't do, Fd send 'em.to 'Merica, and swap 'em 
for balk." 

Such are the authentic opinions of Mr. D-hi, res- 
pecting his late fellow-patients, of whom he thinks 
that, like the monkeys, they wont talk [reasona^y] 
lest they should be made to work. The opinions of 
Mr. D — n bear a striking resemblance to those of the 
reviewer; like the latter, they are wholly firee finm 
** mawkish sentimentality," and, if an excuse is needed 
for their apparent cruelty, it i% to be found in the foet 
that poor D — ^n is still of unsound mind. Whether 
the same excuse can be made for our reviewer, we are 
unable to say. 

The reviewer does not appear to have formed a Tszy 
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tmotMb cfpinkm of Snpcriatendentt alM. He im- 
potet to the writings of ell of them the qoalhiei of 
''cent and &lie Bentimentelitjr;'' and although he pays 
to hk friend, the Snperintendent of the North and 
East Bidmgs Asylam, the somewhat dnhions oom- 
pKmeot of being lowest hi the list of thoM sentimeo- 
tal eanting writes, it appears that he cannot find 
OMof them who^ in his estimation, is not tainted with 
this sniyelling infirmity. 

TUs aeensation of senti m entality made against all 
S iipcihi le u dents by tUs reriewer, is it tme f and is it 
to be lamanted if it is tme? This sentimentali^ for 
the possession ef which we are arraigned, would it not 
on the whole be greatiy to the disadrantage of onr 
patients eoold we part with itP What does it mean 
bot the exereise towards than of the finer foelings; of 
pity, gentleness, sympathy ? And what would the 
reriewer haife ns to substitnto for it? Bestndnt and 
** common sense." The accusation of sentimentality 
is a stone certain to be cast at the promoCers of eyeiy 
sew mode of philaBthropic action,or attheantagonisU 
of any established bmtalities. Howard was aceosed 
of semfmentaUty when be improved prisons^ and Mr. 
Thomas Csriyle, la his '*Latter-Df7 Pamphlet on 
Model Frisonsi' re-echoes the tannt He advoQates 
oottmon senae and the briefest disposal of scoundrels 
by ** tumbling them orer I^ndon Bridge," and as for 
aitemipting to impnyve them by model prisons and the 
Ifte, why all that is but ''the rotten carcase of Christ* 
inni^l the malodoious phosphorescence c4poH mortem 
stntimentallsm." We may be wrong, but as a matter 
of opinion and of taste, we prefer Howard's sentiment- 
attty to Mr. Thomas Cariyle's cynicism; we may 
be wrongs but we greatly prefer the new method 
of treating the insane to the common sense, punish- 
ment, and hard work, adTOcated by our reviewer. 

it is not the easiest task in the worid to make a 
daify professional tour through the wards of an asylum 
assume all the ehanctcfistics of a sentimental jour- 
ney. An asylum is the place in which, if the finer 
feelings are sot careftilly watched and cultivated, they 
will easily cease to exist, even in the least degree. It 
is a place in which comniOD sense stands a fair chance 
of being convert e d into common selfishness. And the 
mind^physfeian who does not constanUy strive to treat 
his patients on principles dictated by the finer fbehngs 
of pity and sympathy, will not be long before he finds 
himself actuated by eoarser ones. So much for this 
r e vi e wer^s seoffing a c cu sation of sentimentality. We 
trust and we believe, that there are few Medical Superw 
iBtendents iriio do not desire to possess this refined 
mental attributo as for as the adverse drcamstancee 
under which they are placed will permit them to do sa 

It would be unpardonable to omit the reviewer's 
estimsSe of irmtmmt in lunatic asylums. It is com- 
prised ka sentenoet ** The pubHe ai^ums are virtuaify 
morkhmeee, and labtmr ie the great meame of aire, di- 
vereifie^i 6y oeeaeumal am u eem e nte. In the private 
establishments, labour is subsidiary only to amuse- 
ment, and is itsdf used only as a recreation." There 
Is not another word about treatment 

In conclusion, we mnst express a hope that the 
writer of this review wiU not allow himself to be 
annoyed with our observationa We have dealt much 



indulgently vrith his article than we should have 
fUt it our bonnden duty to have done had it been 
written under other drcumetanoes. Had not its ten- 
dency been most mischievoos, we should have passed 
it by altogether. We entreat him to study and to 
profit by the interesting letter he has inserted fkom 
Sonthey. The Laureato's cautions will apply to prose 
as well as to poetry. It needs a firm mind to writo 
safely and truthfully in either on the subject of 
insanity. 



The Ptjfcheilogical Journal 
The last number of the Pejfckalogieal Jomnud con- 
tains an article on the AMj/lum Jourmal dictated by 
so much liberality of spirit and such entire absence of 
the petty rivalries which too often influence journalists, 
that we cannot satisfy our conscience witiiout tendering 
our thanks to the learned Editor, and assuring him of 
our appreciation of that generosiQr which sees a fiallow- 
labonsr in the great field of mental science where a 
leps unselfish person would only have recognised an 
antagonist He says, with perfect truth, that the As- 
sociation, of which this Journal is the oigan, disclaimed 
firom the first any intention of establishing a periodical 
in rivalry or opposition to his own, and we can assure 
him that the desire to avoid the appearance of such 
opposition has even actuated our cboice of the form 
and mode of publication. The establishment of this 
Jommai is but the development o( one of the original 
objects of the Association, expressed in its earliest 
regulations, namely, the publication of papers written 
by the members on subjects connected with insanity. 
The execution of this primaiy object of the Association 
was commenoed in the year 184S, but was soon dis- 
continued; probably for want of some one to take a 
lead in its detelopement 

At the meeting of the Association, at the Retreat^ 
York, in 1844, a letter was presehted firom Dr. Julius, 
of Berlin, stating that he had been commissioned by 
Professor Dammerow, of Halle, the Editor of the 
Journal of the German Psychiatric Society, to present 
to the AMOdation a copy of their first number, just 
published, as a token of the high respect of the con- 
tinental Association, and to exprees the desire of the 
members of the Utter that the English Association 
would fbllow thehr example by publishing a periodioal 
devoted to mental diseases, by which means a mutual 
and beneficial exchange of publications might take 
place. At that time the Association resolved that 
the question deserved their beet consideration, but 
postponed any attempt to carry the suggestion into 
efl^sct From so eariy a period was the publication of 
a Journal contempUted and desired by the memben of 
our Association. 

In 1848, Dr. Fori>es Winslow commenced to publish 
that journal which has made for him so high a repu- 
tation. His labors contributed greatly to attract the 
attention of the Medical Oflkers of Asylums to psy- 
chological literature, and to remind their Association 
that it was neglecting one of its must vital akid in:- 
portent functions. 

** WQUoff to rooae tbt younger wnrt he caaio. 
And flred ttaoir aoolt to emolais lita Ikme." 
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For we cannot withont nntrathfolneM deny that so 
far as our paths lie in the same direction, the spirit of 
emulation must exist between us. But emulation di- 
rected to the increase of knowledge, efficiently serves 
the wise purposes of Him who made it one of the 
strongest motives of human action. Of rivalry, in the 
sense of opposition, we have none; and we hope and 
believe that, by exciting interest in our common subject 
in new quarters, we may even be the indirect means of 
extending the circulation and increasing the usefulness 
of the PsychologicalJoumal itMtlt 

It will, however, be obvious to the readers of both 
Journals that our paths do not run parallel for any 
length. Our Journal does not contain a single article 
which can be truly called pt^hologieaL Its character 
is strictly ptjfchiatric, and the matters discussed in its 
pages are restricted to such as have immediate refe- 
rence to the pathology and therapeutics of insanity, to 
the construction and management of asylums, and to 
the diseases, accidents, and difficulties likely to arise 
therein. 

We aim not at the discussion of those higher branches 
of metaphysical science, the able and learned treatment 
of which has so long distinguished the pages of our 
oontemporary. Our desure is to be the coUectors of 
focts, the active practical pioneers in the march of 
mental science; and for this purpose we earnestly desire 
that our publication could be issued at shorter intervals, 
that it should at least be monthly. In Germany the 
Jounudoftht German Association of Psychiatry and 
Judicial Psychology^ is published once a fortnight. It 
if even more unassuming in its appearance and mode 
of pablication than the Asylum JounaL The whole 
contents, however, of each number are useful and prac- 
tical; and in these days when one is so overwhelmed 
with Journals, that the table of contents is often the 
only portion which we find time to read, the brevity 
and unassuming character of this little Qerman periodi- 
cal is not likely to be objected to. 

Where questions arise fraught with difficulty, and 
npon which much can be said for and against, it is 
oertainly an advantage to the truth-seeker that they 
should be discussed by two parties. The same object 
often i^esents a different aspect from different points of 
view, like a piece of shot silk, which is of different 
oobrs acconUng to its position. That snch questions 
will aiise in a field of scientific enquiry so extensive 
and difficult as oar own there can be no doubt 

When on such questions our opinions differ from 
those of the Editor of the Psychological Journal^ we 
shall feel pleasure in discussing them in that liberal and 
courteous spirit which he has evinced towards us; 
feeling the while that we have, as a common end, the 
advancement of human knowledge and the diminution 
of human suffering. 



Tliird Notice of the Eighth Report of HU Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, by John Cohollt, h.d. 
Among the most miserable asylums for the insane, 
the asylums for boroughs were until lately conspicuous. 
Inconvenient buildings, unfavorably situated, and re- 
garded as only inferior appendages to hospitals for 
the sick, were assigned to the insane poor both of 



boroughs and some of our largest towns, and presented 
examples of every evil that could be accumulated on 
mental affliction. In some instances^ as at Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, new asylums 
have now been erected, better situated, superintended 
by medical men devoting their whole time to them, 
and ranking among the most improved asylums in 
the country. A few of the old examples, however, 
yet remain. 

The new asylum for the ^portant boaron^ of 
Birmingham^ opened a few years since, and con- 
taining three hundred patients, is excellently situated 
not frur from the town, and possesses all the resources 
of a county asylum. Mr. Green, the superintendent, 
has never employed mechanical lestcaint in it; not 
even in surgical cases, although he thinks it might 
have been beneficial in some instances of that kind. 
All the exigencies of acute maniacal cases appear 
to have been efficiently met by resort to seclusion. 

The Bristol lunatic asylum, better known as St 
Peter's Hos{Htal, has kHig retained an unfitvoraUe 
character as respects ito general arrangement Even 
in the present Beport of the Coaunissionen it is 
characterised as a place totally unfit fw the super- 
vision and treatment of the insane. Distressmg 
casualties are alluded to as having recently oocuned 
among the patients. '^Ifot only," say the Com- 
missioners, **is the building, in point of acoom- 
modation, quite inadequate to the wants eren of that 
portion of the lunatic paupers in the p(^mlation living 
within the ancient boundaries of Bristol, for whom 
alone, indeed, it was originally intended to make 
provision, but, from its dose and confined site, the 
want of any proper means of separating, classifym^ 
and, when necessary, sednding the patiente, and the 
absence of suitable airing grounds for daily execdse 
and recreation, it is vain to expect that the good 
order, tranquillity, and repose, which are essential to 
the successfrd treatment of insanity, can erer be per^ 
manently maintained vrithin its predncts." 

In such a building, so little honourable to the 
wealthy dty of Bristol, the superintendent has to 
contend with every disadvantaga; and Mr. Stansbviy 
says: **With regard to restraint, coostitoted as the 
asylum is, owing to the limited portion of the hospital 
set apart for the accommodation of lunatics, and the 
space being inadequate for proper cteswiftcaHon, it 
could not, we think, with safety be whoUj disoon- 
tinned." He adds: ** Of seduaion, our experience is 
but limited, having only recently had oonstmcted 
two small rooms on the male, and one on the female 
side, for this purpose. These have been found very 
usefol to isolate a noisy or a Tiolent patient, nntil the 
paroxysm shall have passed off, who would otherwise 
have been intolerable in the wards, and thus have 
materially interfered with and disturbed the eomfert 
of many others." Mr. Stansbury seems to do all that 
is possible to mitigate the condition of the patients in 
thdr inappropriate habitation. Carriage and foot 
excursions, winter balls, and mndc, and a certain 
extent of employment are found to pvodooe good 
efi^ts among the inmates. The CommissiooerB truly 
state that ** a new and well constructed asylum, 
I^aced in an airy and spadons site beyond the smoke 
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and noiie of the town," is ** imperatively required;* 
and one cannot bnt rejoice with them, **to learn that 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State has signified his 
intention of patting in force the powers with which 
tiie Statute has invested him for securing this de- 
sirahle result" 

B is to he hoped that the same high anthority may 
be exercised in other places also ; as at the Hull 
Borongfa asylnm; the arrangements of which appear 
to he eqnklly unsatisfactory; notwithstanding the 
repeated efforts of the Commissioners ** to aronse the 
Visiting Justices to a sense of its great defects, and to 
induce them to adopt energetic measures for effect- 
ually removing them." In their eighth report, they 
state that ''the condition of the asylum is still by no 
means satisfiustoiy. A portion of its land is not cul- 
tivated by the labour of the patients, but is let off* 
as pasture to nei^bouring occupiers; and the fur- 
niture, comforts, and acconmiodations for the patients, 
more especially for the sick and infirm, are of a very 
infeHor description, the whole establishment being 
placed and conducted on a scale of extreme econ- 
omy." 

Where such principles prevail, the use of mechanical 
restraints is a matter of course. Economy has always 
had more to do with the use of restraints than cruelty. 
It long made them preserved with jealousy in public 
asylums; and it opposes a great obstacle to their 
removal firom private establishments. But where this 
is the case, the restraints are but a small part of the 
wrongs to which the insane are exposed. The food, 
the clothing, the lodging, the warmth and comfort of 
die house, are all economically restricted; the atten- 
dants are the cheapest and worst that wfmder from 
asylum to asylum; and all relaxations, salutary em- 
ployments, and exercises, are much too expensive 
to bethought o£ The magistrates act on these frugal 
principles in accordance, no doubt, with their sense of 
duty to the public : and they know nothing of the 
insane. But surely the superintendent of an asylum 
would not find his representation^ always neglected. 
As it is, all the squalor of poverty, and idl the misery 
of neglect, are as much added to the miseries of beings 
irritable in mind, and feeble in body, as if they were 
wholly at the mercy of men in whos^ breasts selfish- 
ness had wholly stifled humanity. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that in the Hull 
Borough asylum every difficulty seems to be met with 
restraints. What else can Mr, Casson, the super- 
intendent do, although I know he is anxious to in- 
crease the comfort of those under his care? Without 
any of the multiplied resources of good asylums, and 
under the hard necessity of borough economy, ticken 
dresses with sleeves sewn down to the sides are found 
to prevent the tearing of clothes; and also to prevent 
patwitt getting out of bed. In more obstinate cases 
of this kind, leathern muffles are placed on the hands, 
and a long broad strap across the crib is tightly 
buckled beneath. As in the old asylums fifteen years 
ago, the only resource in every difficulty is some form 
of restraint The town of Hull, it seems, is extending 
to the walls of this ill-situated and wretchedly ar- 
ranged asylum; and it is to be hoped that the suier* 
itttendent will some day be able to persuade the 



magistrates to build a new one, better placed; and 
that the example of other asylums may receive some 
little attention from them, both as to the construction, 
the general management, and the practical details. 

Dr. Formby, so well known as a physician of great 
eminence at Liverpool^ reports of the Royal Lunatic 
Hospital there, that ** there has been but one instance 
of mechanical restraint during the last eig^ht and a half 
years;" and in this case it was merely resorted to in 
order to facilitate the successful treatment of wounds 
received before admission. "Constant watching by 
night and day, and mild moral treatment, have been 
found all that the most trying case required. The 
number of attendants has been increased, night at- 
tendants employed, padded rooms and other appli- 
ances adopted, means of recreation extended, and 
employment, as fhr as practicable, provided." Dr. 
Formby adds, that many improvements have taken 
place in the furniture; and that although the windows 
have been so extended as nearly to double the amount 
of glass, the breakage is materially less than formerly. 
Seclusion is occasionally resorted to, but never pro- 
longed. 

A few of the readers of the A^vm Journal may, 
some years ago, have seen the interior of a dreadful 
place then attached to the fine infirmary of Man- 
cheater^ and which served for the abode of lunatics. 
The princely liberality of some of the merchants have 
rendered it practicable to substitute for this doleftd 
prison a new and fine building at Cheadley of which 
Dr. Dickson is the superintendent Into this asylnm 
patients of the middle classes are received on moderate 
terms. Mechanical restraints have never been em- 
ployed in this asylum, and even seclusion is seldom 
resorted ta Dr. Dickson^s chief reliance peems to be 
on exercise and varied occupations out of doors. 

The Lincoln lunatic asylum must always occupy an 
important place in the history of asylums, as having 
been the first in which the idea of wholly abolishing 
mechanical restraints was adopted in the most un- 
qualified manner, and acted upon with success. I wish 
on this occasion, as on many former ones, to erpress 
my grateful recollection of the advantage I derived 
from a visit to that asylum in May, 1839, with Mr. 
Gardiner Hill; and to an interview, on the same ooca* 
sion, with the late Dr. Charlesworth. Although, when 
a student, I had been familiar with the admirable 
principles of treatment, as regarded the insane, in Mr. 
Samuel Tuke's account of the Retreat at York, and 
with the writings of Pinel, it is probable that I might 
never have conceived the idea of entirely excluding 
restraints from an asylum, if I had not seen that it 
was practicable at Lincoln. 

Mr. Walsh, the present resident surgeon of the 
Lincoln asylum, says that he has had no experience 
of the use or abuse of mechanical restraint or seclu- 
sion, as such have not been used since his residence 
there. He adds, that ** no suicide has occurred since 
the disuse of mechanical restraint," although he finds 
seven cases recorded in a shorter period before that 
time." It would appear that neither seclusion of the 
patients, nor classification when out of doors, are 
thought desirable at Lincoln. The small number of 
patients in the asylum, about sixty, perhaps aflbrds 
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•ome explanation of what might otherwise a|>pear 
only eccentric, or at least opposed to all ordinarj 
experience. 

Mr. GibfKm, die snrgeon of the Bttkel Hospital at 
Norwieh, although he sometimes has reoonrse to re- 
straint, considers it ** quite the exception, and not the 
rule." In the Warme/ord Hospital (near Oxford) it 
is rarely used, Mr. Allen says, but not abolished. 

The important hospitals of St Lukt and BetUem, 
and the lunatic ward of Ch^s Ho^ital^ may, at 
length, be satisfactorily referred to. Mr. Stephens, 
the resident medical officer of St Luke's, says, ** Me- 
chanical restraint has been gradually discontinued in 
this hospital, and, since last July (1853), none what- 
ever has been used.*' And he thus states his opinion : 
**I think it right to add, that I beliere the entire 
abolition of erery kind of mechanical restraint to be 
the most humane, the most efficadons, and, speaking 
generally, the safest plan of treatment; on the whole, 
less liable to objection than any other, and perfectly 
practicable in a well-regulated and properly-conducted 
institution.'* This opinion acquires additional value 
from the belief that may be reasonably maintained 
of a concurrence in it on the part of the two accom- 
plished physicians of St. Luke's, Dr. Sutherland and 
Dr. Henry Monro. 

The entire revolution fai the praotioe both of St 
Luke's and Bethlem is one of the most important 
events in the annals of practice in cases of insanity, 
and will have a wide and enduring influence. Ihr. 
Hood, whose appointment to Bethlem Hospital has 
changed the whole character of the institution, is able 
to say, ** No form of medianical restraint whatever is 
resorted to in this hospital;" and he adds this most 
valuable testimony: ''The non-restraint system, as it 
is called, is adhered to, because it is found to be 
attended with the best and happiest results; whereas 
the conflnement by straps, belts, or gloves, rather 
increases the excitement irritates tiie patient i^e- 
duees the necessity of vigilant personal attendance, 
and not unfrequently induces chronic or permanent 
mania." 

Kot many years since, the Lynatie Ward of Chnf^n 
Hotpitedj which contains about twenty patients, was 
ratfaHBT un&vourably distinguished for the profuse em- 
ployment of restraints. Mr. Stocker, the resident 
medical officer, is now able to make a most satis- 
foctory report It is to be observed, that all the 
patients in the vrard are certified, befbre admission, 
to be incurable. "All restraint** says Mr. Stocker, 
"has been removed (except restriction to the room 
of the patient on the occurrence of violent paroxysms 
of mania); and this liberty has ht&o. followed by 
most marked improvement in the general condition 
and conduct of the patients; many of whom, having 
previously conducted themselves with great violence, 
and contracted very offensive habits, have, since the 
adoption of the non-restraint system, been much noore 
quiet, cleanly, and orderly. It is difficult from the 
limited number of the patients at Guy's, and the 
small premises allotted to the asylum, to attain that 
classification of patients, and tiie varied means of 
cheerful employment which larger establidmients for 
the insane affbrd." 



It is indeed most honourable to the medieal offiesn 
of Guy's Hospital, that with such difficulties of situa- 
tion, they have effected so beneficial a change. Hie 
same remark applies strongly even to Bethlem and St 
Luke*8. Nothing can make the present localities of 
those great hospitals really fit localities for an asyhuaii 
The day will no doubt come when both of them will 
be transported to some pleasant hiU in Middlesex of 
Surrey, on which houses, squares, and villas have not 
yet encroached; and where the eminent men, who are 
at the head of these, among the most important aai 
influential asylums in the worid, will be able to eom- 
mand all the various resources which they mquestioa^ 
ably desire, and thus render these instttutiont models 
for eveiy land to copy. 

In the mean time, in the instmction erra now given 
to the medical students of London hi these asylums of 
the metropolis, an antidote existo agamst the examples 
of infiorior institutions, and especially of the small 
private asylums of the country; and every year wiH 
witness the departure firom the London schools of men 
competent to superintend county and borough asylums 
and hospitals, and really fit to be entrusted with the 
responsible care of patients in private institutions. 
The impossibility under which the most respectaUt 
general physicians who become attached to asylumi 
now find themselves, of managing eases wlthont hav* 
ing recourse to mechanical restraints, arises ftam their 
want of education in the daily duties and incidents of 
asylums. The attachment to medwnical restr ain ts 
of many of the medical men who visit private asy- 
lums, or are proprietors of them, equally arises, in 
many instances, fVom their total ine^qperience. In 
this there is nothing to condemn, but nrach to re* 
gret General opportunities of dinical inst ruc tiop 
in asylums, and a better exercised oontiol, on the 
part of the Commissioners, over lioenses and ap^ 
pointments to private institutions, fbr the duties of 
which medical men who undertake tiiem ought snrdy 
to be in some degree prepared, may perhaps remedy 
these things in time. The necessity fbr some remedy 
fbr very great existing evils win be mdre distinct^ 
seen when consideration is given to the present con* 
dition of the majority of the private asylums, ai 
manifested in their replies, or in the absence of repHei 
from so many of them, in the Commissioners' Beport 
This, with tiie editor's kind permission, will constitute 
the subject of a concluding NoUet of tiiat hnportant 
publication. 



The New Pamper Lunatic A^htmfor Ae Onattf of 
Emmx, by Donald C. Campbbll, m.d., M&Scd 
Superinteiident of the Asj/hm, 

At the Easter sessions of the year 1846, fifteet 
justices of this county were appointed a committee, 
to superintend the erecting or providing of an asylum 
for the pauper lunatics, in tenns of the Act 8th and 
9th Victoria, Cap. IS6. And at a meethig held on 
the 80th of August, 1847, the oonmiittee directed their 
derk to advertise fbr a site for the asylum, according 
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to the nilM of the Commiwiooen in Lnnac j. Tbej 
finely selected the ground on which the asylum has 
been erected— eigbty-eix acres of the Brentwood Hall 
estate, the same having been purchased for the sum of 
iCSOOa After obtaming the sanction of the Court of 
Qaafier Sessioos, the conunittee proceeded to take 
fiuther steps in the execution of their commission, and 
al a BMeting held on the S5th October, 1849, thej 
leaolTed to select a certain number o( architects, not 
exeeeding ten, who should be invited to send in plans 
tot the asjlom, and that the sum of £100 should be 
awarded to the second best plan, and £50 to the third 
best The committee having availed themselves of 
the advice and assistance of the county surveyor, and 
also of a medical gentleman connected with asylums, 
aad having taken their opinion on the comparative 
merilt of the respective plans, resolved on accepting 
the plan of Mr. H. £. Kendall, Junr., of 83 Brunswick 
Square, ]/>ndon, as the best offered to them; which, 
after having been altered and amended to the satis- 
fiietkm of the Commissioners, was submitted to the 
Jannaiy seseioa, 1850, for the approbation of the 
Coort 

On the 84th January, 1853, the Superintendent was 
appointed. He met the committee on the 7th of 
IWbniary, and gave his advice and suggestions as 
to the fittfangs, preparations, and arrangements of the 
bnUding. 

The asyhuB being arranged and prepared for the 
reception of patients, was opened on the 23rd of 
Septemberi shortly after which all the patients be- 
hmgmg to the eonnty confined in registered hospitals 
•r hoQMs lioensed for the reception of lunatics, were 
temoved into it. 

The asylum is situated at South Weald, near Brent- 
voodi and fow spots could have been selected in the 
eomlgr so suitable for such an institution, being near 
Ae ndhray statioo, and commanding a very beautiful 
and extensive prospect 

The general view of the asylum is handsome, from 
iti great eoLtent variety of color and broken outline, 
from its water and ventilation towers, diapel spue, and 
oat offices; the efiect of the building being also much 
aided by the grounds, which are well wooded. They are 
aigfa^-dz acreein extent) the building within the airing 
eoott walls occapjing over ei^t acres. The bnilding 
is eonstmeted with red bricks, pointed with Uue 
mcfftar, and interlaced occasionally with black bricks 
in varioBS ftuMy patterns, like the charitable buildings 
of ol4ea times. The rooft are covered with plain 
tflea, having crested ridges. The style of architectnre 
adopted throughont, externally and internally, is me- 
dissnd, of the Tudor period, and is very cheerfol. 
The entrance building forming the centre of the east 
froB* is devoted to the residence of the Medical Super- 
failendant, the Assistant Medical Officer, Steward, Mar 
tron, &&, all being perfectly distinct, with separate 
entianees to each. It also provides a large Committee 
looniy Clerk's room. Visitors' room, room for Chaplain, 
patients' reception rooms, porter's room, &c The 
entrance hall porch and arcade are paved with Min- 
ion's tttes) the ceilings being opefa timbered and very 
offiMStive. 

Passing from the. entrance bouse, the galleries of 



the asylum are approached by cloister corridor com- 
munication passages branching right and left, and 
paved with Staffordshire tiles; at the termination of 
which immediate access is obtained to all parts of the 
building occupied by the patients: the left hand wing 
is devoted to the males, the right band to the females. 

The asylum stands due east and west; the latter 
being more genial is given up to the galleries and 
airing courts for patients, from which they have an 
unintempted view of the country around, with free 
access oi air and sun. There are nine galleries on 
the male side, two of which are infirmaries, &nd seven 
on the female side, one of which is an infirmary. The 
infirmaries advance in front on either side, at the 
junction of the wards; and the wards for quiet or 
convalescent patients recede from the front line on 
either side eastward, centralizing the Superintendent's 
house, the kitchen, offices, stores, and chapels. 

The galleries are twelve feet wide and thirteen feet 
high, the floors boarded, the ceilings fire proof, and 
constructed with hoUow hexagon bricks, which have a 
good appearance. The windows are in fancy forms of 
cast iron, and open in a manner good for ventilation 
and safety — the casements opening outwards, with 
double frames, so that one of them unglazed remains 
in position. The day rooms and dormitories are 
spacious, the single rooms are nine foet long, six feet 
six inches wide, and thirteen feet high, with ceilings 
arched. The whole number of galleries are capable of 
accommodating 450 patients; 150 in single rooms and 
300 in dormitories, some of which are constructed for 
only four bed& Hot water is the medium for trans- 
mitting the heat to the frc^h air, which is conveyed 
into the several rooms by horizontal flues under the 
floors and vertical flues in the walls;, the foul air being 
drawn off also by means of flues in the walls, and 
thenoe conveyed by large horizontal flues in the roofs 
to the lofty ventilating shafts, where the furnace fires 
efiectually draw it off. The qrstem of ventiUtion 
appears on the whole pretty good, but I am gUd to 
say, that as each gallery contains three open fire 
places, and also a fire place in some of the larger 
rooms, I have been eniU>led to discontinue its use, 
feeling assured that open fires are better both as 
regards ventilation and health, as well as comfort to 
the patients. 

Each gallery contains two Tooms for attendants, so 
arranged as to overlook the dormitories, a store room, 
scullery, bath room, and lavatory, all well fitted, and 
a supply of hot and cold water is avaiUble at all times, 
night and day. Convenient to the wards are two 
lai^ rooms, one on the male, the other on the female 
side, used as dining rooms for the attendants, also a 
large amusement room. 

The chapel occupies the centre of the west front 
projecting forwards but attadied to the wards. It is 
a very good specimen of ecclesiastical architecture, 
simple and appropriate, having a nave, aide, transepts, 
chancel, vestry, ftc, and will accommodate nearly 300 
persons in sittings. 

The asylum kitchen is large, lofty, and erected in a 
very good position, being surrounded by the gf^leries, 
with a communication by means of enclosed cloister 
corridors; attached is a large kitchen court with 
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0|Nieioat cellarage below, and corridors all round, with 
access to the stores, dispensary, bakehouse, steward's 
office, &c The water tower is orer the scollery, the 
tank is supplied from a large reservoir at the bottom 
of the grounds bj a se?en horse power non-condensing 
engine. From this tank, holding 10,000 gallons, the 
general distribution of water all over the asylum is 
made; the airing courts and gardens for the patients 
are spacious, they are all fenced round with boundary 
walls, ten feet high, the walls sunk in ha~ha*s, so that 
the patients can overlook them, and see the country 
without the appearance of confinement. 

In a working court on the male side, and at a 
convenient distance, stand the workshops, in which 
various kinds of handicrafts are carried on by some of 
the patients. Here there is also a brew house; and at 
the back of the building are the dead house and post 
mortem examination rooms. In a similar court on 
the female side is a detached building, consisting of 
washing house, laundry receiving room, boiler room, 
drying doeet, laundry maids' bedrooms, &&, all well 
fitted. 

Every part of the asylum is lighted with gas, 
supplied by contract from the town of Brentwood. 

A little removed from the asylum are the gardener's 
bouse and fium buildings, which latter comprise cow 
house, piggery, bam, cart shed, dairy, and other offi- 
ces. Attached to the establishment there are seventy- 
eight acres of ground to be laid out in kitchen garden, 
pleasure ground, &c, thus afibrding great facilities in 
giving the patients the necessary exercise and amuse- 
ment, and also in employing them in wholesome 
recreatory employment. 

Looking at the asylum altogether, it Is well cal- 
culated for such an establishment, and is highly cre- 
ditable to the architect, in whose views I entirely agree 
when he says, **The style of architecture adopted 
throughout is Uie best adapted for such a purpose, 
being substantial, cheerful, English in character, most 
suitable to our dimate, and not expensive; this style 
gives the opportunity of breaking the building into 
masses and picturesque forms, without adding to the 
expense; the bays, dock tower, water tower, gables, 
spire, and ventilation towers, ftc, being absolntdy 
necessary; the stone dressings and red brick facings 
interlaced with black, form a pleasing contrast in 
color ; they not only make the building efiective 
without cost, but give a cheerM look and variety; 
and there is an important advantage in this; most 
medical men agreeing, that a cheerful looking, varied 
and picturesque building, has a beneficial efitect on the 
patients in a curative point of view; and to every such 
charitable building something of comeliness should be 
Assigned under the direction, of good taste; usefulness 
of purpose, and beauty of design, may always be made 
subservient to each other. It is a common error to 
suppose that beauty of design must necessarily be 
more expensive then deformity or pUinness; it is the 
quantity of materials used, and not the form of their 
application, judicious or otherwise, that induces ex- 
pense; and handsome and complete as this asylum is, 
the truth of the assertion is proved by the erection of 
it at a less cost per head than most of the asylums 
throughout the country." 



On the Administraikm of Food to Fa$tmg Patienta^ hif 
James Wilkbs, Esq., jlilcb^ Mescal Sttperm- 
tmdent of the Stafford Omtify LwikaHc Amftmm. 
The pcirasal of some interesting remarks in the last 
number of the Aayhm Journal, by Dr. Manley, on 
prolonged fasting and the refusal of food by insane 
patients, in which he advocates the introduction of 
food through the fences ** by means of any ordinary 
funnel," rather than by the stomach pump, leads me 
to offer the following observations upon this subject, 
as wdl for the purpose of describing the instmment I 
have for many years been in the habit of using in this 
asylum, as of urging upon those engaged in the treat- 
ment of the insane the great importance in certain 
cases of introducing into the stomaidi larger quantities 
of nutriment and stimulants than are usually taken 
when this is left to th6 voluntary efforts of Hie patient, 
or admim'stered by any of the usual processes of 
feeding. 

The apparatus I allude to has been long in nse in 
some of iht Scotch asylums, and consists of a long 
flexible tube, rather lees than a quarter of an indi in 
diameter, or the sixe of an ordinary cedar pencil, and 
which is attached to an oval metal ease, containing 
the syringe, and holding rather more than a pint c^ 
fluid. The one I use was made by Messn. HiUiaid 
and Chapman, of Glasgow, and the only alteration I 
suggested was substituting a metallic piston for the 
one usually employed, which is liable to get dogged 
and out of order. The tube is sufficiently small to be 
readily mtroduced through the nose, but the irritation 
it often produces, and the difficulty oocasionally met 
with in passing it, seems to me objectionable, and I 
always prefer introducing it through the nootfa. This 
is easily done, either in the sitting or recumbent posi- 
tion, the hands of the patient being hdd and the head 
fixed, while the operator, having previously opeaed 
the mouth, rapidly passes the tube into the fanoes and 
any distance down the oesophagus which may appear 
necessary. Where patients attempt to oodnde the 
fauces with the tongue, it may be required either to 
depress the latter with the finger, or to make the tube 
less yielding by means of the whalebone stilet, which 
is supplied for this purpose. 

Although the tube is not sufficiently large to admit 
partides of meat, still soup or milk thickened in 
various ways will readily pass; and, in order to in- 
troduce all the elements of nutrition into the system, 
I usually alternate strong soup thickened with sogo^ 
and containing wine, with new mUk thickened with 
flour, to which eggs and brandy are added. In sone 
instances also, cod liver oil has been combined with 
advantage, especially in cases attended with cach eii a 
and great emaciation. 

In speaking of the necessity of resorting to measures 
of this description for feeding the insane, I would wish 
to be distinctly understood not to refer to that fre- 
quent class of cases in which patients take food with 
reluctance, or, in many instances, for a time entirdy 
refuse it In the great majority of theee there may be 
no immediate urgency, and perseverance in the used 
conciliatory and persuasive means now employed in 
most asylums, together with judidous medical treat- 
ment, will generally be found to succeed in ovenxNnlog 
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this propenntjr. Casei, howeTor, are not mifreqiiently 
sent to this, and I apprehend to most as/lnms, which 
admit of no temporisng; in which, finm prolonged 
ahstinence, .in addition probably to want, disease, or, 
as is too often the case, esLcesdre dei^ttion, the ex- 
haustion is so extreme, and the Tital powers at so low 
an ebb, that the prominent and almost sole indication 
of treatment is to support the failing powers hy the 
immediate and free use of food and stimnlants. 'With 
this state, however, there is absolute and detemuned 
resistance to voluntary deglutition; and the intro- 
duction of food into the mouth by any of the various 
means which have been devised is either followed by 
its immediate rejection, or, if this is prevented, it is 
held in the fauces until the patient is nearly suffocated 
or choked by some portion entering the larynx. 

In such cases the object to be aimed at is the in- 
troduction of food into the stomaek in sufScient quan- 
tity with the least possible distress to the patient or 
difficulty to the operator, and, from some years' ex- 
perience, I have come to the condnsion that these 
ends are more effaetually attained by the use of the 
instrument I have referred to than by any other means 
I am acquainted with. I am aware that a prejudice 
exists in the minds of some high aathorities against 
the use of the ordinary stomach pump, founded no 
doubt upon fiuiures in the attempts to introduce it, or 
ii^ries consequent upon its use. With the small tube, 
however, I have never experienced the least difficulty, 
nor has any irritation or iU effect followed its use, even 
when that has been continued three times a day for 
weeks or even months; and I believe that, wUre com" 
pwltory sMOSMres are MMavoidabU^ instead of being a 
painful or ui^ustifiable process, it is the most humane 
and least distressing to the patient, and, besides being 
the most effectual, is more easily accomplished than 
by any other method. 

The following condensed history of the case of a 
patient now in the asylum will serve as a type ci the 
class of cases I have referred to: C. M^ set 29, a 
* single man, a bricklayer, vras admitted September 7th, 
1854, in a most exhausted and almost sinking state, 
having been in his present condition for fourteen 
weeks, during which time he had taken food very 
^fMringly and at irregular intervals, and, for the last 
three days, has refused it entirely. There is no he- 
reditary tendency to the disorder, and the cnuse of 
the present attack is unknown. For the last numth he 
has not spoken, lying with his eyes constantly dosed, 
and in any position in which he may have been 
placed. He is now in a semi-cataleptic state, his 
arms or legs remaining for a considerable length o( 
thne in any position in which they are put, but 
gradually falling into their natural place. He is 
evidently conscious of what is passing around him, 
and resists any attempt to open Us eyes or mouth, 
but does not raise his hand for this purpose. He is 
in a state of extreme emaciation and debility, surfiioe 
pale, pulse 60 and v^ feeble, action of the heart 
hardly perceptible, thcmgh unattended by any ab- 
normal sound, lungs apparently healthy; seems to 
have abdominal tenderness, and shrinks from pressure, 
especially when applied over the epigastrium; bowels 
torpid; kidneys act fredy; tongue loaded; and the 



breath exhales the peculiar cadaveric odour observed 
in patients who have abstained from food; is disposed 
to be dirty in his habits, though he will at times get 
out of bed to empty his bladder. Attempts were 
made to feed him with strong soup and wine, which 
was introduced into the mouth with some difficulty, 
but only a veiy small portion vras swallowed; and 
it was evident that the great state of exhaustion he 
was in required more support and stimulus than could 
be hoped to be introduced in this way. The tube was 
therefore passed without much difficulty, and a pint 
of strong soup^ containing two ounces of wine, injected 
into the stomach. Daily efforts were made to induce 
him to take food without resorting to the tube, but 
were unavailing, and it was obliged to be used three 
times a day until the 15th of November, when he had 
so fiur improved as to be able to swallow soft fbod 
when put into his month. . Under this treatment, 
condxined with the exhibition of purgatives (which 
were fbr a long time necessary) and cod liver oil, 
the symptoms of exhaustion were slowly but gradually 
rdieved, his general health imprcMred, and nutrition 
became more active. Thou^ he is still silent, he 
shows much more mind, and, from the absence of 
symptoms of organic mischief, and his improved 
jiiyrical condition, there Utoms to be reasonaUe hq>e 
of his ultimate recoveiy. 

Another description of case in which the introduction 
of fbod also by the tube seems to be desirable is, in 
patients labouring under general paralysis, and that 
form of cerebral disease in which the muscles employed 
in deglutition are paralysed, and no food can be 
swallowed without imminent risk of suffocation. In a 
case v^ch latdy occurred here, a suffident amount of 
nutriment could not from this cause be taken, but any 
quantity could be readily injected by means of the 
tube, and though used only to prdong a painfull state 
ofexistence,itisneverthelessourduty totry to effect 
this by the employment of any means in our readi. 

I may add, that though for the first time or two the 
patient will usually struggle and resist the introduction 
of the tube, I have never met with any case in which 
it could not be passed with the greatest ease; and in 
many instances where its prolonged use has been 
necessary not only has no resistance after a time been 
offered, but the patient has not even required to have 
his hands hdd or his mouth opened, and a small gutta 
pereha plug has only been placed between the teeth as 
a precautionary measure. 



Comments on a Caee of Fractured RUts, hy W. Lbt, 
EsQ^ 1LB.C.8., Medical Superintendent of the Luna- 
tic Asylum for the Counties of Oxford and Berks, 

In the October number of the A^fhm Journal, 
an account was given of an inquest that had been 
hdd at the Asylum for the county of Norwich, on 
a patient who had died, having at the time of his 
decease, an ununited and undetected fracture of the 
ribs. For many reasons it was a case of great interest 
Fhrst, the liability of such injuries to be inflicted 
b^Dre the patient is sent to the asylum, of which no 
infbrmation is givea Secondly, the probability of the 
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i^joiy remaining undetected at the time of 
or for a lengthened period aftcrwarde. Thirdly* the 
pvobabili^ of the iigniy being laid to the ehaige of 
ill-treatment in the asy hmi. Eooxthlj, the crimination 
and recrimination prodooed amongst the offioen of 
the a^hun by such impotationf on Imperfeet eii- 
denee. Fifthly, the great diffionl^ that will alvaye 
esiit in 4?dng the time at which an iiguy was in- 
flicted by appearances ebeerred at a long snbeeqnen t 
period. 

I had faqped that die pnUication of diat inqnest and 
history would have been followed by the commnniea- 
tion of other cases, of which I have the information 
that sereral have oocorred, oecasJonfaig great oontr»- 
dictkm of opinion between the medical officers, great 
anxiety to visitors on committees of enquiry, much un- 
satis&ctofy gossip and scandal, and eacoessive pain to 
the responsible officers of the asylums. I bdieve thut 
your ghring publicity in the Journal to such cases will 
be a reUflf to several eacoellent men who foel that they 
have been unjustly a^wrsed, and great a s sistan ce to 
others who may be {daeed in a similar position. 

With this view I request the pnblicaticn of 
the following case. William Faulkner had been 
in the aqrlum at Littlemore in 1851. He was a 
tailor, addicted to drink, had a veiy large fomily, 
lost his ^mj^oyment, became a teetoJalkari had de- 
lirinm tremens, and rapidly recovered mder a re- 
gulated diet. Subsequently to his discharge he was 
often heard of aM behig much in want, having veiy 
little employment, a t eetotal er but of very weak mind, 
ittterforing and intrsetableu He was readmitted to the 
asylum Dec. 5th, 1854; was then in a state of trembling 
delirium and generally paralysed; he thought he was 
in oommnnication with the devil on all sul^jeets. On 
framtiTtityffn on admisrion, it was notioed that he was 
able to inspire deeply. He died on the S8th di^ after 
hk admission. On pott morleai eramiwation on re- 
flecting the integnments of the ribs, a small abeoess 
was cut intOb It had not been indicated by any out- 
ward appearance. The pus was of a pinkish color. 
The sitnatioQ of the abscess was between the separated 
ends of two ribs, the flfth and sixth, vriiich had been 
broken at a quarter of an inch external to their junc- 
tion with the cartihiges. The ends of the bones would 
have been in opposition except that they were short- 
ened about the eighth of an inch; so that the scalpel 
passed freely between the separated ends of the bones. 
The fractured ends were cn|q;)ed l^ the absorption 
of the canoeUous structure. No provisional callus, or 
eflbrt at union existed between the bones themselves. 
On cutting through the bones longitudinally, one was of 
a dark color and the blood in its texture was also of that 
character; it appeared in a state of incipient necrosiB ; 
no trace of any line of d em a r cation was observed; the 
other was of healthy color and the Mood in it ar- 
terial, its granulating surfrM^e had athin membraneous 
covering* apparently the effort to form a cyrt The 
integument between the two bones wa« not discolored. 
On removing the sternum a layer of organised lymph 
of variable thickness was found adherent to the costal 
pleura, and to the lung by a band an inch and half 
long, and very firm. The lay er of lymph on the pleura 
to whidi it was attached was a part ci the sack of the 



Noappeaaneeofthehagshadng been in- 
flamed existed at that qKit. 

I was absent from the a^km at the time of the 
d es eas e of the patienL On n^ retom on the di^ 
foOowiag I was told immediately that the atteadsnts 
belief«d that the fracture did not oecnr in the aqr- 
lam* and that there ought to be an inquest. Ths 
coroner was tiieiifore informed of the drcumstanee 
and an inqnast was held. U was attsnicid by the 
wifb of the deceased, the nlisving oflleeiv the mas- 
ter of the workhonse, and sqom of the ^nmatss. It 
had transpired that he had, during the five days that 
he had been in the woiUouse before he was sent to 
the asylum, been at first put to deep widi another man; 
and a charge was made that he had been kicked oQt of 
bed and ili-used by that man. The diarge was denied 
and so dear an aoeonnt given of the insane lestlesness 
of the patient that the reftitatkm was accepted. Isaid 
that though the fracturemight be oecasioiied by a dimet 
Mow of the fist; Aat I oould not give a sufficiently 
definite opinion of the time iriton it oeemved to attempt 
to lead the jury; tiiat as one process of healing had 
apparently frdM, and adistbct second piocess appeared 
to have been established, I should thfaik tha period of 
the Uow might be considerably distant; tha* it would 
hare been attended with marks of which probably the 
wifo would have been oognisaat if it had ooeoned pr»- 
vkmsly to his befaig taken mto the workhonsei There 
would probably have been bndse, but certainly pain in 
that partiealar spot, at a preoise period, and co^ er 
aprmsfaigofdiehand on the spot whidi she would 
have observed. She replied that he had had such pam 
widioat oough for some monthiL She eoold not sqr 
when it ooeramd. He had tten been Uable to more 
distaibanoe tlian die oonld aeeonnt flw. 

The jury asked was the ftaeture of the rib die eaMS 
ofdeath. I replied that it vras not The jory thoogfat 
that they had need to be satisfied with what had 
transpired. 



Oktvabt. — This institution has latdy sostauiMd a 
great loss by the death, in his 65th year, of Ifr. Edward 
Clift, its well-known and much esteemed steward. He 
was not only eminendy dietinguishtd for his bnsineiS 
habitB in an ofllbe of great Udmir and reqiondbflity, 
bvt, 9B a consequence of his peouliariy kind dispo- 
sition, was one of the most i m por ta nt anxiliaiies to 
the medical officers in Mtj carxymg oat and steadily 
maintaining idiat is generally known as the non- 
restraint qrstem. 

Mistrustftd, at first, of a sy st em involving many 
changes for which his previous experience had not 
prepared hhn, he waa still faithfrd and diligent in 
providing every suggested substitnte for restraints; 
and he was soon taught by his honest observation, and 
convinced by his tliorous^ good sense, that mentd 
inflnenoe was more powerful than shackles of lesdier 
and iron. Often, in after years, he would point to 
dfeose strong dresses and devices, cooe necessary, even 
wlien coarser means of coercion were abandoned, ss 
being but rardy required in the aflpylum. He soon 
perfocdy comprehended that the mere disuse of slnit- 
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waisuooti, aad handeiiA, and laf-looke, and featmial 
chair^ fonaad bol a paii of tbal oomprehaiidTe §j^ 
tern; and durt the snbatitatioii of inmunerable eoo- 
ibrti, aU aeting fimrarably <m the bodiea and minda 
of the insane, waa feqnired to make the change from 
the eld ifatem to flie new efficient and eonplflta. 
And, onee eonvinoed, he never afterward waT«red» 

Charged with aU the hnainefla connected with the 
food, dothmg, and lodging of one thowiiand patienta, 
9B wen as with the turn and the sto<^ he was not 
onlj faidefktigahle, bat, his exertions being animated 
hj warm benerolence, he was prompt at ererj call, 
awake to ereiy suggestion by which the general wel- 
tee ef 1k» patients, or die indifidnal good and im- 
proveasent ef any one of them, eonld be promoled. 
His a as ent was on all soch oocasjons given, not on^ 
willingly and readily, bat cordiaHj; and the result 
was, that from the physidan-in-chief (so long as there 
was a physichm-in-chief) to the hnmUest fannatoef 
the asjrlmn, tbete was no one by whom Mr. Qift wm 
not reqpected and Talned. If aiqrthingwaseompbined 
oi; he was always ready to consider the eoaqpUnt; if 
any patient reqnired, from sIckneM or fromwi^prard^ 
ness, especial attention and sdaee, he was erer prompt 
to administer it The varioas tr^Buig petitions of the 
pariwitB trifling to otfiers, not to them— ^rere .good- 
hnmonredly attended to^ when he passed dmmgh the 
wards; and, on all occasions of ftstiri^, his pteaenee 
gratified and animated those who knew that he really 
desired to make them happy* 

The order prerailing in his peenfiar department^ 
and in that of the general housekeeping, in which be 
was ever so aided by Mrs. Clift Aat their united 
exertions appeared to be those of one heart and one 
mind, must have been noticed by hondreds of visitors 
in the course of the last ten years. The physician was 
always gratified to acknowledge their pecnliariy va- 
luable services; and invariably took his visitors firam 
the wards, ihna, and garden, to the store-room, the 
bake-honse, and at the dimmr hour^ first to the 
kitchen, that they might behold what wholesome and 
abundant proviskms, and how vrell and carefolly pre- 
pared, were supplied to the pauper lunatics of Han- 
we&; and afterward, into the separate wards, to 
witness the order with which the dinners were dis- 
tributed, the neatncM of the table service, and the 
unmistakeable gratitude of the crowd of insane pan- 
pen; all the details cont ri b utin g to these general 
results bebg, as they well know, the work of the 
Reward, hi \0j9l and cheerful conikMrmity to the 
wishes of the medical cfficen, and to the fibemlity cf 
die committee of management 

It was an fanportant part of Mr. Clift's duties to 
inspect the quali^ of the various stores and supplies 
n eeess ai y for so torge a family as that co nt a in ed under 
die roof of Hanwell, inchiding ktterliy about 1800 
persons. Those who know in what manner die 
competition for supplying such huge establishments 
is carried on, best know to what temptations stewards 
are exposed; and these temptations were not widiheld 
from Mr. Clift; whose honest and upright character, 
wappoh^d by every consideration that could animate 
a man of sincere and unaflfected piety, was always 
proof against thenu 



There was another particular in which, at thistime» 
those who superintend the employment of padento in 
famatie a^nms may nseftilly keep in mind the 
esaa^ ef Mb Clift^ His dudes in the aiylnm were 
commenoed hi the dme of Sir Wm. Ellis, by whom the 
emfi^yment of the patiento was jnsdy c onside re d very 
ifl^poitant After SurWm. Ellis had retired, the intro- 
duction of the non-restraint system caused the oecupar- 
tion of the patients to be regarded more especially in a 
remedial point of view. Mr. Whehm, dien the steward, 
and sabse<iaently Mr. Clift, so reined it; and the 
latter was remarkably sueeessftd in mducing several of 
the male patients, even from the refractory wards, to 
work on the farm under proper superintendence. In 
odier as^nms thisUnd of labour.has, perhaps, been 
lately too much regarded as a source of profit 1 
the remedial advantage appearing to be postponed 
to the financial Of this great and cruel error Mr. 
Clift was never gnUty; and, happi^, vre doubt not 
that his son, who has succeeded him at HanweU, 
will equaify remember that the insane are afflicted 
and fiteUe; tfaat^ whilst moderate labour invigorates 
them* they are unfit for severe and continuous exer^ 
tien of body as modi as of mhid; and that a good 
steward can on^ be the real hdper of the physi- 
daii when he takes especial cam that every diing ap- 
pertaining to the food, dothing, occupation, exerdse, 
and rest of the patient^ beeomes mainly conducive to 
die restoration of dieir bodily heaUh. 8oonly,wmhe 
really and materially aid the plqrsician; wlm, on his 
part, is equally eareftil to remove and exdnde every 
cause of mental irritation and exci t emen t , fa order that 
the brain, kept undisturbed, mtsf regehi composure^ 
and be restored to healthy actkm. 

Unlem such views prevail hi the breast of every officer 
fak an asjlum, die plqriician may rise ear]y,and late take 
rest; but he does but disquiet himself m vain. Unlem 
they are equally entertained by the govemm or by the 
0^wnnnttm^ oouuty lunatic esteMisbwwnte must become 
merely monstrous workhouses. Such views were appa- 
rency always present to the mind of the good Mr. CUit 

A severe, and unexpected, and fatal iUness has de- 
prived Hanwdl of his services, and the poor insane 
inmateaof a most warm and tender hearted firiend. 
But his example win not, it istobe hoped, be forgotten. 
^TUs brief memorial of a most worthy man is drawn 
by one to whom his labours and his virtues were well 
kncpifn; and whose deep anxie^ for the preservation 
of n good system, still opposed or denounced 1^ those 
who seem never to have i^ven serious consideration to 
it^ will mily end when noddng hi this world ''can 
touch him farther.'' C 



The ht» Bnr. Dm. Wabmemobik 
QniTDijnr.— The Bev. Samuel Wilson Wamsford, 
ULJkf Fktron of'The Wameford Air^nm, near 
Oxford, lor the reception, relief, and core of the insane^ 
from whatever county recommended.'' This great phi- 
hmthrepist died in his 98nd year, at his rectory, 
Bourton-on-the-Hill, on die 11th of January last. In 
die notices that have appeared of his munificence^ the 
benefactions and endowmente given to the above 
hospital for the insane, *" hi aid of poor patiente horn 
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rapecUUe and educated lifs," hare been merged in 
this eologj— ** Terj few hare expended with ench 
•tadiooB selection of purpose, such energetic and self- 
denying derotion, a snm which has amoanted to at 
least £200,000." A member of an old family, and ood> 
nected with many counties, his charities were giren 
on a broad principle, for his countrymen; were be- 
stowed in his lifetime for the purposes he wished to 
adrance. 

Much was giren to the great Clerical Societies; his 
donations to the Queen's College and Hospital at 
Birmingham, denoted his christian anxiety for the 
encouragement of true knowledge. The sympathy of 
the man for the most neglected and distressing condi- 
tions of human nature was manifosted in the gifts of 
which the Wameford Asylum records the receipt. It 
is thus stated in the report of 1853. 

** The suocessiTe grantt of real and personal property 
by the Ber.Dr. Samuel Wilson Wameford, in aid of 
poor patients from respectaUe and educated lifo, (be- 
sides his original contributions to die edifice* and sub- 
sequent advances, from time to time, for comj^ethig 
the wings of the asylum, the Wameford galleries, and 
the chapel, and enclosing the premises by a stone wall, 
and for other works.) 

Dec. I858^1nterest (Prq>erty Tax deducted) £ «. d 
upon a mortgage of £4000, held by the 
Bev. Dr. S. Wilson Wameford upon an 
estate in Gloucestershire, and by him 
granted to the charity in 1888 . . 165 6 8 
July 1853.— Rents (aJl charges being de- 
ducted) of the fiums, &C., of the Broad 
Estate, Hellingley, Sussex, which estate 
was granted to this charity by Dr. Wame- 
ford 1843 728 3 5 

July 1853.— Bents (all charges being de- 
ducted) of yarious lands and tenements in 
London, Middlesex, and elsewhere, gpranted 
to this charity by Dr. Wameford 1852 .^546 7 2 



£1429 17 3 
It is currently stated that the income of which the 
donor deprived himself by these contributions, would 
be equivalent to £2000 per annum. At this time the 
annual receipts derived from his endowments are nearly 
equal to the payments made by friends for patients in 
the asylum. In the year 1853, the asylum had not at 
any tune 50 patients resident The maintenance cost 
amounted to £2,35a The payments for patients, and 
the voluntary contributions amounted to about £2600. 
The rents and interest of the Wameford endowments 
amounted to £1,429 additionaL Little need be said 
of the claim to the title of patron to the asylum. A 
statue of the benefactor, a fine work of art by Peter 
Hollins, sculptor, is placed in the chapel of the asylum. 
Si monumentum qnsBris cireumspicel — ^The asylum 
needs to be made a fitting receptacle and administrator 
of such charity. Built nearly 30 years ago, and of 
comparatively small dimensions, it will not bear com- 
parison with those of recent constraction. It cannot 
command the warm, airy, and equal temperatnred 
exercise galleries, the competent and habituated nursing 
of many hands, the evenness of managem^it, or the 
many other comforts which improved architectural 



arrangement, space, and a sufficient staff afford in the 
more modem asylums. Such benevolence as Br. 
Wamefords asks that it should be afforded to the 
greatest number of the ob)ects, for whom it was given, 
to whom it can be effldendy supplifsd. The monument 
to his memory should be a building adequate to the 
reception of such numbers as would display the mag- 
nificence of his charity; and an economy by which 
such numbers could be adequately maintained. 



To (he Editor of the Asylum JottrnaL 

Dear Sur,—- For Dr. Conoll/s Uberal expressions 
regarding myself and the Institution whidi I serve (In 
your last number, page 148), I have only to be grate- 
foL But in the same paragraph, he describes my 
practice as ''an additional example of an adherence 
to the old ways," in the matter of restraint. He thus 
mixes me a dose of bitter-sweet which I decidedly 
object to swallow. I must, if neediU, resign the 
sweet to avoid the bitter, whidi is presented in the 
shape of an unfair parallel, which view of the matter 
I will, with your permission, endeavour to make pUdn 
in a few words. 

In the first plaee. Dr. ConoDy's remarks upon my 
Beports immediately follow his animadversions on the 
practice and principle of restraining in the ToiicshirB 
Asylum for the North and East Bidings. This 
would be of no importance if Dr. ConoUy had not 
himself described my use of restraint as ** an addiikmal 
example of an adherence to the old ways ;" whidi being 
interinreted means, the North and East Bidings' pre- 
sents one and the Keiat Asylum another example of 
that adherence. 

That the word ** additional " is mcorrect, is, I think, 
capable of being well sustained by simply opposing dif- 
ferent parts of Dr. ConoUy^s notice, in the same artide. 
Thus» in the first column of p. 148, he says, in reference 
to the Torinhire Asylum, ** that fifteen years after the 
total abolition of restraint ftt>m the largest aiylnms in 
this country, the andent restraint should* be resorted 
to in every difficulty; to prevent suidde which it 
cannot prevent; to control destructive tendendes 
which it cannot remove; and above all, to tranquiBise 
the dangerous, is a matter of astonishment and sor- 
row.** Contrast this with what follows, taken from 
the first column of the next page (p. 149), **Dr. 
Huxley anxiously explains tiiat he has never used 
restraints to prevent violence to others, or, the des- 
traction of property, finding temporary sedusion 
suffident to meet sudi cases ; and he dii^nctly says, 
' notwithstanding the exceptions which have annudly 
been detailed, the system of non-restraint has been 
uniformly, if not universally, pursued and uphdd in 
this asylum, with the same delightfril effects on the 
moral state, domestic love and intercourse prevailing 
amongst the patients, and between them and the 
officers and servants, as have hi^pily followed its 
adoption in other asylums.' " 

Nevertheless Dr. Conolly overiooks the antipodal 
difference between the two systems, and finds himsdf 
able to call the latter an additional example of the 
former. 
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Ifr. BSXL explains, thai reitraiiit is necessaij and 
something more, to control mischief and "nolence. 
I explain, that I have never nsed it for this purpose, 
and find temporaiy sedosion sofficient against them. 

But, the grierance of being placed hy Dr. Ck>nolljr*8 
words in a wrong category, is not all mj oomplahit. 
The aflsnmption of an adhoenoe on my part to the 
"old ways," becaose I resort to a certain kind of 
restraining, is capable of being refiited to the satis- 
ht&oaoL of any impartial person. Althoogfa I never 
saw an instance of restraining in the old way (reform 
in that important particular having been effectively 
iatrodvced into the public asylum with which I was 
first connected before I joined it), I have gathered 
a sufficient idea of its i^ature from abundant printed 
descriptions. And I know enough, therefore, of the 
old ways to enable me to declare, that between them 
and my practices there is nothing in common. Would 
it be just for me to say, because under non-restiaint 
(called entire) boots and clothes are locked on, and 
remembering that limbs were locked too, in the days 
of restraint, that the former prac^ce exemplifies adhe- 
TCBce to the latter, because each has its lock ? Surely 
this would be extremely wrong. 

After all, do not the kinds of restraints used, the 
objects hM in view, and the feelings actuating those 
who did and those who do use them, constitute the 
real dlffinenoe between past and present systems ; 
rather than the circumstance of including, or exdu- 
ding this, or that, subordinate item in the wide course 
of treatment required in insanity ? For, if this be 
denied, and the attempt to hold a separate way be 
carried to its logical ending, what will the sm-c^saiit 
utter abolitionist do with the four walls, locked doors, 
dothing, &&, which are necessary to his, as to every 
other system ? 

My report, which is the basis ofDr. Conolly's remarks, 
makes it jdatn that except for surgical purpose, or, the 
prevention of self-injury, I have not used restraint 
otherwise than as I would use morphia, henbane, &c, 
vis: for the sake of an antidpated medical benefit 
Dr. Conolly not only foils to reoogniie this important 
distinction in my fovonr but, also, to note the smaU ex- 
tent to which I have sufi^Hred myself to use restraining 
even for a medical purpose. He fortfier abstains from 
aotidng the want of evidence as to **these exceptions 
growing into a rule," whUst he thinks it necessary to 
administer a caution against the **great danger" of 
such growth. I have never folt, and do not believe in 
this danger. 

Kow, the extent of restraining is a very important 
matter. The whde questimi of ito abuse will lie in too 
great extent, until every atom of restramt may have 
been proved to be in itsdf abuse. It is the extent 
vHien too great, and the inducement when not suffi- 
ciently weig^ity that, alone, can pn^Mgate a bad moral 
efibct, whence may spring harshness, undeanliness, and 
general neglect But fdlow-patiente and attendants 
are as capable of understanding and being influenced 
1^ tiie sight of restraining for one purpose as lor 
another. If the former have been intimidated and the 
latter brutaliaed (as are doubtless true) by witnessing 
and practismg restraining for the mere purpose of 
eoerdng the violent and disorderly, they may with 



eqnal.justice be deemed capable of appreciating in a 
general, although not in a medical sense, some ob- 
viouiBly a ppropr i ate recourse thereto, in its innocuous 
adaptation to distresses which they see and know to 
have resisted all other efforts at their alleviation. We 
can look on at a painful surgical operation without a 
doubt of its propri et y and with sjrmpathy for the 
patient; but witiiout thinking it may be our turn next 
to submit our fiesh to the knifo. Could I be assured 
that only ooe instance demanding restraint would, 
hereafter, be presented to me for ^treatment, I should 
hold myself no more at liberty to abjure the practice 
of restraining with the effect of depriving mysdf of 
entire freedom of action, at the possible expense of the 
patient, than if I were sure of meeting with a thousand 
cases in which, to the best of my judgment, that 
practice might be beneficial and, therefore, necessaiy. 
People do not shoot tliemsdves or oUiers, only because 
they keep firearms in the house. But when they en- 
counter a burglar in the act, the case is different, and 
so, also, should be the treatment And peihi^ it has 
been fortunate for many a man who has met a bui^glar 
in his house, and who has had a pistol within readi, 
that he had not incontinently ibreswom the use of fire- 
arms under any circumstance whatever. 

Two or three other points in Dr. Conolly's remarks 
demand notice. In reference to my reported case, 
wherein the patient had endeavoured to bite off one of 
his fingers, but was prevented by the imposition of 
^ves after he had infiicted considerable injury, 
he says, *'some active medical treatment might, 
however, have removed the temporaiy propensity to 
mutilate the hands"— and active medical treatment 
wtu steadily pursued after, as it had been before, the 
ii^ury; with a view to remove the inclination to 
nmtilate and to relieve the maniacal sjrmptoms gene- 
rally; but without SDceess. Tet, after a few days, the 
gloves were continued for less as a preventive against 
fresh attempts at mutilation, than as an indispensable 
surgical protection to the wound, from the patient's 
interference, his indiffbrenoe to and restless conduct of 
the limb. Bvery day the wound was dressed in oppo- 
sition to the most strenuous resistanc^ and the patient 
in nowise spared the injured hand as an instrument of 
vidence and gesticulation. 

In remarking on my case of mdaneholia, in whidi 
enforced recumbency seemed of so much benefit, Dr. 
CoDoUy says— **I tldnk I have known numerous cases 
of this kind^ in which the difficulties were overcome 
without restraints being applied." 

AUow me to say that I, also, have known many, of 
the same kind, but not of the same intensity, in which 
the difficulties wer§ overcome without restraints. I 
merdy reported an extreme instance which had baffled 
all our other means and in which restraints, the last 
resource, showed indubiteble power in prolonging life. 
I could not have entertained the possibility of further 
existence, in this case, during only two days more, 
when the restraint was employed; but the patient lived 
fourteen days. And, although it is impossible to say, 
she would not have lived during this period, under 
any, or, no treatment; it is wholly incredible that she 
could have so lived in the absence of that general, 
physical imprpvement which was so strikingly mani- 
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wtm k pOMible for me to diaeonaflet the fmprmmamt 
iad die cfofy omemSUkb ttemi tfaenoi; from the nbr 
tloiiflli}pofcftii0BMid«flbot IfloonldlyiYeisooiired 
lying doim by ao^r odier means tfafta that nied, all ■!»/ 
belieTe <hat I would not ha?e namted to fertraiat. 
But wliea Ufo ii ttekaring in the wa rne d body and a 
ilBgje thhig laem poiaemed of the ii ta wi of a wnmdy, 
it ti not a time to beboandhyany l e mit tiTg^fowgoBB 
oondoiion (howerer meritoffioas that nii8ktbe»aB long 
aspradfeableaad entailing no riilc); it k, h ewaaM , 
tiie time to lacfifloe erferf priviMe wiA to the aafoty of 
the patient 

Dr. ConoUy fvoeeedi to ipeidc eftfie 
in aimOarcasee, bad attended the application ofabUiler 
hehind Uie neok, the we of a tepid ahower bath» not 
too Tlolent, aedative medidnea, Tarionaly prepared 
food, and Tuy patient peraoaaion. The Uialer I wffl 
try willingly, next time, on hia reooonnendatiott. Bnt 
on what gronad ci profeaaional vaaaoning ia Waters 
ing to aflbrd relief in theae eaaea? Ha^ we deep 
aeated oongeation, calling for coonter>hrritatlon or local 
depletion; or ia the bUater to act as a atinralating ir- 
ritant? The bine akin, alnggiah arcalation, and 
general ooldneaa of a«rflMs^ the injected oo ni nnc ti vm, 
the oBdematooa aaUea and foet, aeem to me to offiar no 
eridenoe of oongeation within the aknll, but rather the 
oppoaito atate, and to teU ibeir hiatory thna: ftrat, 
cerebral energy waa reduced by an efer pnaent idea, 
exciting terror and Mmiahing aleep) next, the heart, 
parddpathig in this reduction, and aoon ftsther en- 
feeUed by the want of healthy Mood (dne to the aanw 
caoae aa the emaciation), fiiiUed, to a great extent, in 
eanying on the dreuktioni and, laat, the conaeqnent 
Amnot of the due movement and aupply of blood- 
healthy Mood— in the brain, leacted on that organ, 
large^ haatening the ezhaaation. What ia the firat 
ddng neoeaaaiy to the relief of a heart labomring, not 
with too mneh blood, but with too tttde power? 
Lying dbwn, which takea off from both heart and 
arteriea the weight of thefar oontents; and the bmin 
ia that portion of the body which can profit the meat 
by the horiiontal poaition. Dr. Gonoily reeommeads 
aedativeB. I ft«ely need them tiuoughfwt (under tiie 
greatdiaadrantagea, howeYer,of theieaiataaeeto awal- 
lowing, and of the auatahMd erect poature), bot not 
without oonjofai in g atlmidaata. I do not heaitate to 
expreaa my belief, that a aedatiTe cannot take elfect 
in auch caaee, without a atfannlant ¥or a aedatije to 
act, the organ moat be in a condition, greater or leai, 
to be laid at rest In a atate of almoat liiiBleaBneaB, it 
can hardly assume an artificial condition, the taking 
on of which is an act of lifo. Bnt a stimulanC, ap- 
plying first to the heart, and timragh the circulation 
reTiring cerebral fonction, may enable the brain to 
reoorer power and aensitiyenesa approadiing to what 
it poaaesaes in health; and then the comUned aedatiye 
may obtain a response. The ** tepid shower-bath, not 
too Tiolent,** would, I beUere, at that stage, hare 
killed the patient outright. Whether a course of such 
baths, at an earlier period, might hare done good, I 
am not prepared to say. 

Variously prepared food, and all the patient per- 
suasion we could muster, had entirely failed before 



tiie fteding inatrument waa uaed, aa deaofiied in my 
Report. I find it dittcak to reconcile the notion of 
exciting temptation out of Tariety in food, with^the 
eaaae why aM food waa rejected; viz, an o?enrhslmhig 
aenae of unworthineaa and deaire of making espialioB. 
Amongat the aane, abaorbing ewM t lona often dsatmy 
all iqypetite. They do not aimply render the palats 
hard to pleaae, and demand ita temptation; tiiey 
destroy tin power of approciatn^p food* mcluai?e of 
aaHaTflrietiea. Ia tiie leign of delnaion b hM% 
lea* ahaolnto than tte otiiMiiiiml a l i m a irt ii n in tin 
heaUhy mindf I ahonld tUnk not; and I aae no 
paychologieal impr aya lety in reasonfaig ttam the ens 
to the other. 

IhtCkmollyaeemi to think timt the plan of aaso- 
ciating auicidat Willi ethar palienta in the bediuoau, 
ia not foBowed in the Kent Aayhus, for the aake of 
the aecuilQr which it oAm Bh idea ia preba% 
founded on the can of reatiaiaing to prerent the com- 
ntiaaion of auidde, and on the caae of aotaal auidde, 
both mentioned hi my kat Bepoit, and both paticnli 
baring oceupled afaigle looma. The concurrence ni^ 
aeem to aiford gromd for Ua condaaioa, which, hen*- 
erer ia atill not in accordance with the frMt. I do not 
allow the nddy-adaatted to aleep, whilat they are 
unknown to na, otherwiae than akme, for a pUim 



In tiM oaae reatndned, die first attempt at aukide 
waa Blade on tin third ai^ after admiaakm; and, 
flpom ita nature (knocking the head againat the bed- 
atead), the padded-nxan waa reaofted to, On tin 
aecond attempt, at the end €ft one month, a sinp of 
binding, torn from a amttreaa, waa uaed for atranghug. 
Very doae watchfaig waa employed aa a aafogaaid, 
and to ite foithf ul performaa c e we were indebted Ibr a 
timely detection. In the Tariety of tfaia patient^ 
raaonreea, coupled with the eztrane earaeataess of her 
attempts, I could see little pw ispec t of aeearity in aoy 
but the laat reaouree. In the case of auidde, the 
woman had been realdent twelve days, winch may er 
may not be tfaoKigfat too long a period for judging of 
the existence of an inclhmtion hurtful to otiier per- 
aona, of whidi there waa aome alight ovidenoe in tbe 
hiatory <a the case. Theae iaohrted instnatca haae 
misled Dr. C. as to the general ptmcticeL 

nils question of reatndning haa nafortanalely be> 
oome too controYcrslaL The ground of dispute bai 
been narrowed to the aingle piopoaltion of ^AM or 
none.' Atatimewhen parQr haagoneont offoshkia, 
must a domestic question hare itt settlement defonud 
by a spirit Teiy like that of the paatiaaa ? Are not 
all men striring to dispense with what all would ratlMr 
do without ? The taUes are being tamed, and re- 
straint tranaf<MTed from the inaane to thoee who yst 
withhold entire conformi^ with extreme o^nion; be- 
caute of aome opposing oonvictions aAirdiBg tia 
prospect ot a more temperate aettiemeat dT the 
point in diapute, when time may haye aifted all tbe 
hnanm incentiTes that help to determine opinkw, and 
rejected any which may liave been ibund not te 
harmoniie with tlie indispuiable truth. It haa seemed 
to me a bad thing to hare to stand or foil by a rigid 
opinion, exceiit in reference to an eternal troth; aa 
opinion that may admit no fdlowrinp without identity, 
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«kl which iniMt dgnoimcft wnatj ayp ioich diort of 
laifbcmi^, «8 being no ftpproach al aU. All mi 
ha?6 been BtriTiag for yean, in aflfhrnHk to get rid of 
nflKaint. It ia ntterl/ dieNetaifal to them; to him 
who naMt still acknowledge the neceagi^of reetraming 
and act upon it» as to die moet ardent disciple of 
Bon-festraint. Thete ii^ there can be no doobt of 
this ; and, msf the qaestioa be allowed to rest The 
aetrre elenients for its settlement are at work, and will 
infolUblj preTsil in the right direcdon} bat time most 
be allowed. It mi^ teem enough for the prime of 
Kfo of one generation to hanre witnessed the grand 
step already taken and secored. The disuse of re- 
straiiring for any bat smgieal or medical p ar poae 
is a settled coancthm, not soseqptible of distarbanoe. 
Let it be well remembered that with the riddance of 
lestraiat for any object not in the legitimate way of 
medical treatment, or p rese r r a tion from self-ii^jaiy 
under droomstances of great exti'smity, the M wnmg 
ktu 5iM r scfre tt edL 

It remains for eipwience to de te r min e, wheilMr 
restraining is eotr a true, eUgfide^ indispensable re- 
medy in the treatment of insanity; bat long before 
we may possess an aothorised ''practice of medicine 
in insanity,** that will have been determined. 

Believe me to remain, dear Sir, yoor fiuthful Senrant, 
JAMES B. HUXLEY, 
Kmt Qmnfy Lvnatie AM^hoKu 

MtndgUm^ Jam. 16, 1855. 



PaMogieal Appearanee» BueMmg Bruisei, 

Bhrmmgham Boro\A^himf Jan. 22jid^ 1855. 

Bear Sir, — ^I was much pissed with yonr paper 

on "cutaneous discoloration occurring in the insane,** 

in the last number of the Journal, baring often ob- 

serred, and sometimes been mnch perplexed try, rimilar 



I have at this dme under my care two cases so 
strikingly oonoborattye of your (^nnion, that these 
marks are pathological changes and not produced by 
riolence, that I am induced to trouble you with them. 

One is a married woman, 48 years of age, who 
within the last 8 years has bad fiye or six attacks of 
acute recurrent mania, from the last of which she re* 
corered several months ago^ but since then she has 
been mnch depressed, rational in her acts and language, 
hot unusually quiet and inert. On the SSrd of Nov. 
I found her complahiing of pain in the back and right 
groin, and on the following day I was told that there 
was a huge bruise in the groin; on examining the part 
I found a uniform purj^ discoloration as large as the 
pafan of my hand, upon and to the right of the angle of 
the pubis. The patient was certain that she had not 
been struck or injured in any way. Her pulse was 
rather frequent, tongue dean but diy, face a little 
flushed, skin somewhat hot; she said the pain in the 
parts had kept her from sleeping. In the course of 
the next few days the discoloration gradually spread 
down die inside and back of the thigh, preceded and 
ncf^^^fnpfnml by pain. On the 8th alt. it covered 
nearly the whole posterior part and back of both thighs, 
and at this time a little sponginess of the gums was 
iirst observed. The face had become blanched and 



waxy, veiy like that of a lying-in woman who had 
sofiersd from proftise flooding. 

The colour did not begin to fiide in the ports flist 
affeoted unlO the early part of this month, and flnsh 
qiots art still coining out lower down the leg. Hie 
patient has been in bed ail the time, but one diqr 
thinking a little change desindde I prevailed upon her 
to get up. The oonseqoeneewaa an attack of syncope, 
from wfaidi I had some ^fHatdty in rousing her. 

The other patient is atoo a mairied woman, p ara ^ywd 
and desMuted, age 85. Three weeks ago I noticed a 
slight purple discoloration on the back of eadi hand, 
extending from the two foreftngen neariy to the wrist, 
bolkjwgtalike. Two days after the nurse reported a 
huge bruise on the left ^tsBus, about which she was 
veiy mnch concerned, not knowing how it had been 
eansed. Had I not been prepared for tfds, and re- 
cognised the nature of the affection I might hai*e 
bbmed the nurse unjustly. In ibis case the marks did 
not spread much (brther and Aey have now nearly 
disappeared. 

Two years ago a eircamstance occarred in connection 
with these marics, which at the time gave me a great 
deal of anaoysiice. 

A private patient who was paraly tie, and so u^ 
manageable at home that for ^re days before she came 
she had been tied in bed with cords, was admitted 
covered with wbal I then, knowing the restramt to 
which she had been subjected, veiy naturally considered 
to he bruises. Thsy soon went oS, but two months 
afteiwaxds similar marks appeared under dreumstsBMes 
which prohibited the suppositioa of their being the 
result of violence. Th^ spread rapidly, and soon 
affected more or less nearly every part of the body. 
In this eondition she was seen by her friends, who 
thought the maika wera csnsed by violenoe, and I was 
unaUetoeoBviaeethemtothe eentraiy. Bi a flt of 
hidignatiaii the husband reowved her, and, as yon 
maj suppose, the whole HmSlj did not foil to talk 
kmdly of the gross treatment to which she had been 
sntiected. I hsnre, however, the satisfoction to think 
that they subsequently dianged their opinion, for not 
very hmg afterwards I was asked to take her back 
again, but of eourse refiised. 

I give you these cases without comment, 
And remain, dear Sh;^ 

Very truly yours, 

THOS. GBEEN. 
To ike Editor of the Agj/hm Jotmud. 



Birl^field, IpewicK Jom. la 
Dear Sir,— I have mnch pleasure in being able to 
confirm your opinion as to the causes of discolorationf 
of the skin resembling bruises, noticed in the last num- 
ber of the Jiy2iflaJ(mniaA as the samd thing occurred 
to a patient of mine on board the ship (tf which I was 
surgeon. The man was a private in the 9th Lancers, 
and one of a detachment of Qaeen*s troops of which I 
had medical charge daring the voyage ftxmi India. 
Ho was invalided for chronic dysentery and general 
cftchfflci's and after having been about tk week on 
board, I discovered, what,.at the time, I thought wae 
a bad bruise, on the outer side €^ the thigh and kg. 
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Knawing how awkward foldien art at sea, I thooglit 
it probable that the man might have Imrt himself 
wbjlit getting into his hammock, thoogfa he had no 
recoUeetion of haying done so. I therefore took him 
into hospital and pat him into a swing cot, where he 
conld not possibly receire anj injoiy; but I was sur- 
prised a few dajs alter to find the arm of the opposite 
side disoolored in exacUj the same waj. I then 
considered this appearance might arise firom a gene- 
rallj debilitated and impoTerished state of the sjstem, 
and as jon say in yonr case, from blood dyserasia, so 
I pnt him on a nntridoos diet, firesh meat and pota- 
toes, with port wine, and gave him at the same time 
iron in small doses. Under this treatment the man 
Improired much, and the discolorations gradnally dis- 
appeared, thongh they returned three or four times 
during the Toyage, bnt nerer to the same extent as at 
first 

I have giTen you these particulars merely to shew 
that these appearances are not confined to the insane, 
and also because I thought you might feel interested 
in the case. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours. 

W. B. TATT. 
The Editor of tJU AMj/Um Journal 



Ethbusation xmplotxd to mracT Siiculatsd 
Lrsunrr. In one of those admirable Medico-Legal 
Beports which enrich the pages of the Ajmak& Psy- 
cMogiquet, M. Morel concludes, ''I declare on my 
conscience that Caroline Dugout is insane. But 
desiring to establish this conviction by eveiy possible 
means of arriving at certainty, I have submitted her 
to ttkerimitkm. It was desirable to ascertain v^iether 
the abnormal in^fibrenoe, and the automatism of her 
acts would disappear under a temporaiy change of 
physiological conditions. That iriiich occurred was 
9B follows : When etherised, not so as to produce 
ooma, but to the stage of irritation, Caroline be- 
came veiy gay. She told us that she had been 
promised in marriage to M. Quissel [a delusion]. She 
did not deny her theft, but said that she had always 
been foolish, and knew not what she was about Her 
imaginatiou momentarily excited, carried her into her 
fiiivoriteqihere of matrimonial ideas; she laughed, vras 
joyful, and the expression of stupidity usual to her 
physiognomy disi^reared. But when this state of 
excitement, which seemed a moment of remittence, 
had once passed, die patient relapsed into her ordinary 
state of half-stupor." October, 1854. 



SnxiT BAPmrof: Phtiioi^ooigal Extlahatiok 
or THB SouiTDe.— Dr. 8chi£^ ci Frankfort, has de- 
voted much patience and labor to the investigation of 
the source from whence arises the sounds, which the 
credulous imbeciles of this enlightened age attribute 
to the unquiet ghosts of their defunct grandmamaa 
His investigations have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery that they are produced at will through the 
medium of the tendon of the peroiteiu hitgus musde. 
Our readers will remember that this tendon passes 
through a groove behind the external ankle bone. Dr. 
Schiff discovered that, by a little practice, this tendon 
can be slipped out of this groove, and slipped in again, 
producing the noise in question. M. Dechambre, 
writing in the Gatem Hebdomadairt^ states that, in 
his presence. Dr. Schiff beat a measure in this man- 
ner to the tune of the MarmUaite. It is through the 
medium of their own malleoli that deceptive females 
have been hammering at the ear of public folly; 
—these Medeas who came from the country of Bai^ 
num's woolly horse with avaricious intent upon the 
golden fieece of the English donkey. 

Tbstxxohial to Dr. Diaxovd, of thb Subrst 
Comnr Astlux. — ^The services rendered by Dr. 
Diamond to photography, and especially in its ap- 
plication to archsBology, and the fhmk and liberal 
manner in which he has communicated his improve- 
ments to others practising the art, have incited a 
numerous and influential body of photographers and 
archsBologists to mark their sense of obligation by 
presenting him with a testimonial. Already, a band- 
some amount has been subscribed; Thos. Mackinlsy, 
Esq., of Soho Square, being Honorary Treasurer to 
the Committee. 



Appointment 
Db. WaLiAM NrvEN, Assistant Medical Officer of 
the Essex County Lunatic Asylum, has been a suc- 
cessful candidate in the recent Examinations for 
Medical Appointments in the East India Company's 
Service. The thoroughly scientific and practical 
knowledge of insanity, which Dr. Niven has acquired 
in the Essex Asylum, will be of the utmost value to 
that portion of the Indian public with which he will 
be brou^t into contact His late appointment is now 
vacant 
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TTte Want of a Military Lunatic Asylunu 

If legislatire enactments, having reference to the 
care and treatment of the insane in this kingdom, can, 
of late jears, be said to have been grounded upon any 
one broad principle, it is this, that insane persons, 
whose maintenance is provided from public funds, 
shall receive care and treatment in public establish- 
ments, directed bj salaried officials, and under the 
inspection and control of public bodies. On this 
principle it is that the recent Asylum's Act renders it 
compulsory- upon every county and borough, to pro- 
vide a public asylum for its poor, and invests the 
Secretary of State with large and summary powers to 
enforce compliance. It is the operation of this prin- 
ciple which has renioved pauper lunatics from almost 
all licensed houses throughout the country, and has 
brought the latter, with a few exceptions, to the more 
legitimate condition of private asylums. Hie legis- 
lature has imposed this broad principle upon the com- 
munity at krge. It has left fi^dom of action to the 
Oovemment alone, of which the Government has 
taken and is taking an advantage, which is hj no 
means edifying. 

While the Legislature has been emptying licrased 
houses. Government has been illing them. While the 
former has been removing the insane poor from the 
custody of speculators, the latter has been fanning out 
all the insane patients who are charged upon its fhnds. 

Go?«rBm6D( fiurms some of its criminal lunatics to 



the governors of Bethlem, and the remainder to Mr. 
Finch, the proprietor of Fisberton House. 

The ratepayers of the county of Essex having 
placed their pauper lunatics under the care of, Mr. 
Bias, of Grove Hall, the LegisUture interferes, ""and 
compels them to build a county lunatic asylum at 
great cost, to which the Essex lunatics are removed. 

The vacancies so created are speedily filled up by the 
intervention of Government, which closes the Military 
Asylnm at Great Tarmouth, and in its turn farms a 
hundred or so of lunatics to Mr. Bias. The Legis- 
lature compels every county and borough to withdraw 
its insane from the licensed houses, and to provide 
private asylums for their care and treatment, while it 
permits the Government not only to continue its old 
contracts for the custody of its lunatics, but even to 
enter into new ones, and to shut up the asylums which 
it did possess. If it is cheaper for Government to 
farm out its insane soldiers to Mr. Bias, and its insane 
criminals to Mr. Finch, and thereby to save the cost 
of buildings and of official staffs, it was also cheaper 
to the counties and boronghs to farm out their insane 
dependants to the keepers of those licensed houses 
which are now closed to them by the operation of 
Acts of Parliament. 

Apart from the question of principle, it maynr^l^f^ 
doubted whether the accommodation availablC<iC''^6^ 
Bias's licensed house will suffice for the reqdtVeffTfiffi^ < 
of our army, more than doubled in numberSj^jir ' 
recently been, and exposed to the fearful stf^n^.c , ^ 
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gigantic war. Of the mea who snrviye the safferings 
of the Crimea, and. the more gloomy horrors of Scu- 
tari, how manj will return to this coantiy with mental 
Realties impaired or perverted ? and of how many will 
the mental powers give way daring the incessant 
drill, hj which soldiers are being manufactured at 
home in the briefest possible period? In all pro- 
bability the numbers will be large : yet the only 
asylum which Goyemment did possess for the treat- 
ment of insane soldiera has been closed, and the only 
substitute which the military authorities have thought 
fit to provide is a contract with the keeper of a 
licensed house, situated in the purlieus of the east end 
of London, with contracted boundaries and soot-laden 
atmosphere ; laboring in fact under those disadvantages 
of locality, on account of which the Commissioners in 
Lunacy are endeavouring to close various borough 
asylums. It is but fair to state, that under all these 
disadvantages Mr. Bias has conducted his asylum with 
such liberality, and has displayed so much judgment 
in the selection of men skilful and devoted to their 
duties as medical attendants, that he has deserved 
and enjoyed the marked favour of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. Our observations, therefore, 
are very far from bearing any personal application 
to him, or any objection to Grove Hall as his asylum. 
We only argue against the violation of a principle by 
those who should be most forward to maintain it. 

The want of asylum accommodation is beginning 
to be manifested by an exceedingly unfair proceeding 
on the part of the military authorities. SoJdiers who 
have become insane within a limited period of their 
enlistment are " discharged, in consequence of being 
found unfit for further service.*' It is only a few 
days shice we admitted an insane soldier who had just 
before been sent from his regiment to his parish in a 
state of destitution. We believe that such cases have 
been of rare occurrence up to the present time, but 
if the evil is not checked, and if no Military Asylum 
is provided, it is far from improbable that they will 
rapidly increase. It will be a monstrous injustice if 
the military authorities are permitted to discharge 
insane soldiers as incapable of further service, and 
to send them to their parishes, in charge of a corporal, 
in a state of destitution, or at most with a few 
shillings of marching money in their pockets. The 
act also is obviously illegal under the poor law, unless 
the disease is permanent and incurable. In cases of 
curable insanity such a removal would not be per- 
mitted fi»m one parish to another : and supposing the 
soldier to have no further claim upon the Government, 
upon the occurrence of insanity, it would seem that 
he ought strictly to become chargeable to the parish 
in which he was stationed at the time of the attack, as 
in other instances of accidental and removable disease. 

This is a serious question also as it affects the 
Militia. Now this force is embodied, and the regi- 
ments are removed to localities far from the districts 
in whidi they were raised, what will be done 
with the cases of lunacy occuring in their ranks ? 
Will Government send diem to Mr. Bias's A^lum, 
or will the poor fellows be made paupers directly they 
become insane ? And if the latter, will they be 
"discharged as being unfit for furAer service," and 



sent under a Corporal's guard to their remote parochial 
settlements, or will they, like ordinary laborers fallen 
sick, become in the first instance chargeable to the 
parish in which the malady first occurs to them ? 

It must not be forgotten that while Her Majesty's 
land forces are unprovided with any lunatic accom- 
modation, except a few cells, at Fort Clarence, 
(a sort of ravelin,) an excellent asylum has been 
provided for the insane seamen of the Royal Navy. 
The Lunatic Asylum at Haslar, though small, may vie 
with any institution in the kingdom in completeness 
and skilful management. Why does not Government 
enlarge this asylum and send insane soldiers to it ; 
thus avoiding the expense of a double staff for two 
email asylums ? Why should the red coats be treated 
so differently to the blue jackets when they become 
insane ? They have both been servants of the Queen, 
and defenders of the country, and although these 
have fought on land and the others by sea, this ele- 
mental difference is no reasonable ground of distinc- 
tion when they stand on the common chaos of insanity. 



Medical Certifioatea^ apd Orden of Atbiusgion, 
A recent decision of Mr. Justice Coleridge, respect- 
ing the invalidity of a medical certificate of insanity, 
because the name of the street, and the number of the 
house wherein the examination took place, were not 
therein stated, has profoundly affected Uie serenity of 
the persons most interested in the strict observance of 
the statutes on lunacy. This decision, the legal correct- 
ness of which has not been disputed, invalidates a huge 
number, perhaps the majority, of the documents under 
which, lunatics placed in confinement since the passmg 
of the late Acts are detained. The case upon which 
Mr. Justice Coleridge's dedsion occurred was that 
of Mr. Greenwood, an aged gentleman of lavge pro- 
perty resident at Todmorden. He was unmarried 
but had several natural children, to one of whom, 
a daughter, he was much attached. It is stated that 
he had expressed a desire to bequeath some of his 
property to this daughter ; whereqpon his brothers 
caused him to be admitted into a private lunatic 
asylum named the Billingdon Retreat. He was eon- 
fined in this asylum a day and a night vrithoot certifi- 
cates. The day afterwards he was removed to a public 
house in a neighbouring town, at which he was seen by 
two medical men who exandned him, and certified to 
his insanity; but they omitted in their certificates to 
state the name of the street, and the number of the 
house in which their examination took pM^^ Through 
the intervention of personal friends, Mr. Greenwood 
was brought to London under anthcmty of a writ of 
habeeu corpua granted by Mr. Justice Coleridge. Hero 
he was examined by various medical men expert and 
non-expert. Among the former were Dr. A. Suther- 
land whose affidavit testified to his insanity, and Dr. 
Forbes Winslow and Sir Alexander Morrison, whose 
opnions and affidavits were quite the other way. 
When the case came on for discussion <m Saturday the 
10th of February kst, Mr. Serjeant Wilkina on behalf 
of the alleged lunatic raised the question of the 
validity of the two medical certificates in which, as we 
have before stated, the name of the street, and the 
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number of tbe house in which the examination took 
place, were omitted to be mentioned. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge resenred his judgment on this point of law, 
and on the 12th of February he gave his decision that 
the certificates were invalid in consequence of these 
omissions, and he ordered Mr. Greenwood to be dis- 
charged accordingly. Such is a brief outline of the 
train of circumstances which has sprung the mine upon 
the ardiiTes of admission papers treasured with such 
care in asylums and , hospitals for the insane; and 
copies of which are guarded with jealous solitude in 
the muniment rooms of Whitehall FUice. The Circular 
of the Conmiissioners {Feb. 14, 1855] on Lunacy tmly 
■tates, ** Tliis decision, although immediately applica- 
ble only to the particular case, has a wider and general 
bearing, and enatncMifet the primcipie upon which the 
superior Courts of Law will, it is presumed, judge all 
analogous questioBS of form.** It enunciates in fact the 
Tery simple and reasonable principle, that the validity 
of documents npon which an Englishman is to be 
deprrred of personal liberty on the ground of insanity, 
must be in strict and not in loose accordance with the 
stattttary enactments of the legislature. If these enact- 
ments have been made too intricate and compdicated for 
use, the difficulty has not arisen with tlie persons whose 
duty it is to interpret them, but with those by whom 
they were made. It has been stated, that Mr. Justice 
Coleridge evaded the onerous and disagreeable duty 
of deciding between conflicting opinions as to the 
sanity or insanity of Mr. Gkeenwood, by this decision 
on the point of law. That he shirked his straight for- 
ward duty by taking a side path. But it must be re- 
membered that the point of law was not mooted by 
the Judge, but by the counsel for the alleged lunatic, 
and the Judge was compelled to decide upon it one 
way or another. If the opinion of Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge is unsound in law it can be reversed. If his in- 
terpretation of the enactment is correct, but notwith- 
itandii^ this has a tendency to consequences which 
wUl be of serious inconvenience to the public welfare, 
the only remedy lies in legislative interference and the 
amendment of die statute. 

It has been urged that if a certificate is essentially 
correct, the omission of an unimportant particular 
ought not to invalidate it But who is to decide as to 
that which is important and that which is unimportant 
In an Act of Pariiament paper ? If the address is 
unimportant is the date unimportant also ? And if 
the date, what other particulars are unimportant ? Wo 
have little doubt that o« reflection, it will appear to 
our readers, that in a document of this kind, no par- 
ticular can be deemed unimportant, which the Act of 
Pariiament requires to be stated. A matter which has 
received tiie attention and the sanction of the Legisla- 
tore, cannot be despised as unimportant. Besides, 
thii^ apparentiy trivial in themselves make, in com- 
bination, an important whole. 

We pmnted out the difllcnlties and embranglements 
which were likely to occur from a lax employment of 
tiie proceedmgs and fonns of admission, soon after the 
passing of the new Acts in a leading article in NaV of 
the Asylum Journal, to which we beg to recall the 
attention of our readers. The lapse of a fow months 
has abondantiy proved the justice of our apprehensions. 



That unfortunate clause, rendering permissive the 
amendment of informal papers, has been the source of 
never ending trouble to officers of asylums, public and 
private, and to the Secretary of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. 

In the article referred to, we stated, " We cannot 
think this section either a wise provision in itself, or 
consistent with the other parts of the statute. It has 
already been a fruitful source of irregularities. The 
act in fiict contemplates the continual commission of 
misdemeanours by officers of asylums, and the 87 sec. 
is made to stultify the 73.** 

Under the old act the admission of patients brought 
with irregular and defective certificates was simply 
refused, unless the superintendent was willing to 
incur the risks of a misdemeanour imposed on 
him by the ignorance, stupidity, or wilfulneas of 
some relieving officer or justice's clerk. Under the 
new act it appears that he is expected to admit the 
patient, notwithstanding the nusdemeanonr; and as to 
the irregular and defective orders and certificates, he 
is **to procure the same to be forthwith amended.** 
{Com. Circ., Dec 31, 1853.) And when one of tiie 
Commissioners in Lunacy has approved the amend- 
ment, *' such formal sanction ** will serve ** for the pro- 
tection of superintendents and proprietors against vex- 
atious legal proceedings.** (Com. Circ^ Dec. 12, 1854.) 

If this unfortunate clause does not positively au- 
thorize the admission and detention of alleged lunatics 
upon informal certificates, at least it provides a facile 
remedy for such infi:actions of the law as often as they 
occur. The inevitable result has been that they con- 
stantly do occur. Few men will take more trouble 
than they are compelled to take in such a matter 
as attention to the minutis of a somewhat complicated 
legal document The consequence has been, that 
persons officially engaged in sending lunatics to asy- 
lums, having been neither directly compelled by any 
penal dause, nor indirectly compelled by the refusal 
of admission to patients sent with informal papers, 
have neglected to make themselves acquainted with 
the requirements of the statutes. The operation of 
clause 87 has not been to protect superintendents and 
proi»ietors of asylums firom vexatious proceedings, 
but to encourage the clerks of justices of the peace, 
relieving officers, and certifying medical men, in a care- 
less and negligent unobservance of the statutory forms. 

This clause has placed the officers of asylums in the 
very invidious position of having constantiy to select 
between the admission of patients brought to the door 
with informal papers; or the refusal of admission, and 
the inffiction of annoyance on those sending them, and of 
possible iigury to the patients themselves ; contingen- 
cies which it was known to be at their option to avoid. 
The dause in question was iuserted to avoid vexatious 
legal proceedings on account of the detention of a lunatic 
on informal certificates. Bat for the sake of this possible 
advantage it has been the fruitful source of trouble and 
irregularity. If tins clause had been omitted, and if 
any officer of any afljlum had been rendered uncon- 
ditionally liable to a moderate penalty for admitting 
any patient on informal papers, an incalcnlable saving 
of labor, annoyance, and expense would have accrued. 
Medical men, justices of the peace and their clerks, 
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relieving officers, and clerks of boards of guardians, 
and all persons concerned in the transmission of an 
insane person from his home to an a^lnm, wonid have 
been compelled to conform to the strict letter of the 
statntoiy enactment. In all documentary matters 
people inevitably suffer more from any laxity or un- 
certainty of the law than from its stringency. In such 
affairs it is almost merciful to be strict 

It is not very improbable that the next point of law 
in this matter which will be mooted in the courts will 
be the meaning of that phrase in clause 87 of the 
statute: ** No such amendment shall have any force 
or effect, unless the same shall receive the sanction of 
one or more of the Commissioners in Lunacy." And 
we shall not be surprised to learn that all the forms of 
admission which have undergone any amendment 
since the passing of the recent statutes, including the 
great majority of these documents, are essentially 
invalid either from such sanction not having been 
given to them at all, or from its not having been 
given in the right manner and at the right time. 
Most of our readers are well acquainted with the 
routine through which an informal certificate passes 
during its progress of amendment. A copy of the 
document is transmitted to the office of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, where it is examined by a clerk 
and returned by him to the derk of the asylum with 
the informality marked in red ink. The derk of the 
asylum is informed that it is his duty to ** procure ** 
the informal document **to be amended forthwith;'* 
and although he is under no legal obligation, and has 
no legal power to do this, he endeavours, and gene- 
rally succeeds, in obtaining the desired amendment. 
A copy of the amended form is then transmitted to the 
office of the Commissioners, and the business is con- 
sidered to be settled. Now the question must arise, 
whether this acceptance of a corrected copy at the 
office of the Commissioners in Lunacy is ** the sanction 
of one or more of the Commissioners in Lunacy," 
within the meaning of the act In our opinion no 
sanction is given by the mere acceptance of the copy. 
Sanction given at a later period, and subsequent to 
the institution of proceedings for false imprisonment 
and the like, cannot legalize past acts. So long as this 
clause is permitted to remain a part of the statute, it 
would seem that the amended document itself, and not 
the copy, ought to be transmitted to the Commvssioners 
in Lunacy, to receive their signature and formal sanc- 
tion; or at the very least, that a note specifying and 
sanctioning the amendment, and signed by a Com- 
missioner, ought to be transmitted to the derk or 
proprietor of the asylum. For want of such a sanc- 
tion, the Commissioners may any day find upon this 
point of law being raised by some astute barrister, 
that the great majori^ of insane patients placed under 
care and treatment in asylums, are and have been 
illegally detained, and that those who hold them in 
custody are liable to action for false imprisonment 

It a great pity that our new Lunacy Laws, which 
are admitted to be almost perfect, and equal to any 
thing in the whole body of the statutes, should mj 
longer remain blnrred by this stupid and mischievous 
clause. [Section 87.] 



Fi>iarth Notice of the Eighth Beport oj the Camtmi- 
eioners w Lunact/t by Jomr Cokolly, ild. 

I am sorry to find that my remarks on the use of 
restraints in the Kent Asylum were displeasing to 
Dr. Huxley ; and can only say that my desire was to 
confine myself to the actual statements in hb own 
Report I was careful to mention his anxiety to have 
it understood with what strict limitation he employed 
any mechanical restraint at al^ Dr. Huxley may be 
assured, that nothing was further from my wish than 
to do him injustice or to give him uneasiness. 

In a very short reply to the Commissioners by Dr. 
Simpson of the York Lunatic Hoapitaij he states, that 
he has had under his care ** two or three of those hap- 
pily rare and exceptional cases" in the management of 
which, "all other resources proving ineSectual," he 
was compelled to adopt a mild form of mechanical 
restraint." It is so evident that Dr. Simpson adopted 
it with reluctance, that it can only be hoped that such 
rare and exceptional cases will not long be met with 
in the York hospital. 

All who were interested in the modem method of 
managing lunatics without treating them as criminals, 
and in the abolition of chains and other apparatus now 
even rarely resorted to in prisons, must have looked, 
as I did fifteen years ago, with anxiety, to some ex- 
pression of the opinion of Samuel Tuke, one of the 
founders of the Retreat at York; and in whose Descrip- 
tion of that establishment, published in 1813, are still 
to be found more dearly and fully explained than in 
any other work, English or Foreign, the soundest 
principles of treatment of the insane. When its vene- 
rable author, (who still survives, full of years and the 
honours which belong to those whose lives have been 
devoted to the good of mankind,) accompanied me 
round the wards at Hanwell, late in the antomn of 
1839, I remember his start of surprise, not nnmingled 
with an expression of grave anxiety, when, in answer 
to his enquiry as to how many patients, out of 850, 
were that day in restraint, I was able to answer ** not 
one." The successive Reports of the Retreat since 
that time contained passages which, if hot quite so 
determined as to satisfy my own impatience, suffici- 
ently indicated the care, caution, and judgment, with 
which the possibility or advantage of Uie eiitire aboli- 
tion of restraints had been considered. The repl^ 
made to the Commissioners by Dr. Ejtching, the pre- 
sent medical superintendent of the Retreat, ik equally 
expressive of Uie calm add unprejudiced manner 
in which this great question is viewed by him : and 
comprehends some important auxiliary points of treat- 
ment to which the opponents of the non-restraint sys- 
tem seem to pay far too little attention. 

**The founders of the Retreat,*' says Dr. Kitcfaingt 
** entertained the belief that more successful results 
might be obtained in the treatment of insanity, and 
the sufierings of patients more efiectnally alleviated by 
the agency of humane and moral influences than the 
public at large were prepared to attempt They en- 
deavoured, in the choice of the officers and attendants, 
that they should be anunated with a feeling of kind 
sympathy towards the afflicted objects of their care; 
and it has always been their especial desire to diq>eii8e 
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with the use of mechanical restraint as much as 
possible. 

** Thej also wished to adopt, as nearly as the pecoliar 
objects of this institution permitted, the arrangements 
of an ordinary fyxnilj and home. It was thought that 
the advantage of striking the patient's mind on his 
entrance into the establishment with the perception of 
arrangements altogether different from those to which 
he had been accustomed in private life, was not so 
great as that of showing him at once that he would 
continue to enjoy the domestic comforts, at least to a 
g^reat extent, of his own home. The improved moral 
treatment carried with it an improved medical treat- 
ment also, and there naturally followed improved 
architectural arrangements. AU these, and other im- 
provements conjoined, rendered mechanical restraint 
less and less necessary; and again, led to the adoption 
of non-restraint, as a practice, itself a result of more 
enlightened moral and medical views, because in many 
instances a cause of the improved condition of asylums. 
" The Retreat, although its first principles of treat- 
ment at once abolished all cruel forms of restraint, 
and although it has undoubtedly been beneficially in 
fluenoed by the experiment of entire non-restraint 
made at Hanwell and elsewhere, has not considered it 
wise to pledge itself to the non-restraint practice as a 
principle, conceiving that there may still be excep- 
tional cases in which mild restraint is the best and 
kindest, as well as the most scientific mode of dealing 
with them. 

** Mania, and all the violent forms of insanity, are 
more succeflsiully subdued by the medical treatment 
and structural adaptations of the present day, than by 
the strait-waistcoat and the restraint chair of the for- 
mer times. The diminution of violence among the 
patients accomplished by these means is one of the 
most important results of modern days, and forms the 
key to a large share of the difference between asylums 
as they are, and as they were. Asylums were for- 
merly constructed as if violence were the rule in the 
condition of lunatics ; they are now constructed as if 
it were the exception, and it is the exception. 

** Nor is this change due to any diminution having of 
late taken place in the proportion of maniacal to quiet 
cases. 

"Another very important circumstance which has 
greatly contributed to the advantage of the patients, 
is the increased number of attendants with which our 
wards are provided. 

"In this institution the proportion of attendants has 
been nearly doubled of late years, and not only has 
their number been increased, but the general standard of 
education and competence has also been raised. By 
this means the patients have been under the constant 
ebeenration and influence of persons better able to 
understand the initial indications of important states 
and changes, and to meet them by immediate applica- 
tion to the medical superintendent, or by such minis- 
trations as their own experience might suggest That 
the general tranquillity, comfort, and mental healthfol- 
ness of a company of patients must be greatly pro- 
moted by this means, no one who has seen its effects 
can doubt 
** Tht total or almost complete disuse of mechanical 



restraint and of seclusion is another important feature, 
as well as the greatest single improvement of the present 
time in the practice of asylums. Whatever be the 
station assigned to it in the order of modem improve- 
ments, no single change has brought in its train so 
many advantages to the insane as this. 

** In this institution the application of restraint is so 
small in amount, that the general practice and results 
would be unaffected by its formal abjuration. During 
the last five years only three cases have been under 
treatment to which mechanical restraint has ever been 
applied, and of these, two were patients under surgical 
care, whose lives w6re endangered by their propensity 
to interrupt the healing process in local disease. 

•* The disuse of prolonged solitary confinement ought 
perhaps to rank next as an important improvement in 
the treatment of the insane. Nothing impedes the re- 
covery of a patient so much, or tends to confirm bad 
habits already contracted, as the abuse of solitary con- 
finement If the patient be rude, boisterous, or dirty, 
solitary confinement, if continued, delivers him over 
to the full force of his tendencies, and strengthens 
those habits which it is the object of the treatment to 
eradicate. Seclusion is chiefly useful during the acute 
stage of mania, and in chronic cases for short periods 
of time, as a mode of discipline when a patient has 
committed some act which he knows to be a breach of 
good order, or proper subordination. 

" If the patient be confined to the bed or chair by 
straps or waistcoat, it is impossible for him to attend 
duly to the calls of nature, and thus a familiarity with 
uncleanliness is established, and the sense of self-res- 
pect injured; but if the patients are afforded every 
opportunity of observing cleanliness and decency, and 
encouraged to appreciate them, a departure from them 
is comparatively rare. The more constant personal 
attentions to the habits of the patients procured by the 
increased proportion of attendants has idso been greatly 
instrumental in producing the same result*' , 

It is satisfactory to be able to conclude the notice of 
what may be termed public institutions for the insane 
with this extract It is less so to turn from these in- 
stitutions, in forty of which mechanical restraints are 
not employed, and in few or none of the other ten of 
which they are resorted to, except in cases of peculiar 
and extreme necessity, to the contemplation of the 
disproportionate number of private asylums in which 
the proprietors still habitually have recourse to them, 
lean upon them, and magnify their merits. 

There are, it appears, 128 private asylums in Eng- 
land ; and there is much reason to believe that mecha- 
nical restraints are used in no fewer of these establish- 
ments than ninety one. Of the proprietors of these 
128 asylums, thirty seven only report that they use no 
restraints. Forty seven proprietors avow that they 
employ them. Forty four make no reply : and there 
is reason to conclude that they may be added to the 
forty seven. 

Well knowing that several of the proprietors of 
private asylums, whp still allow mechanical restraints 
to be resorted to, are neither to be suspected of any 
leaning towards cruelty, nor of any desire to economise 
in anything that relates to the comfort of their patients, 
I can but deeply regret that accidental circumstances 
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hare left tbem upparenUj as unacqtuunted with the 
practice of our best public asylams as if no such in- 
stitntionfl existed. Circumstances, cqnallj accidental, 
have made many of them proprietors of asyloms ; 
and Yor this task every medical man considers himself 
qnalified. It is taken np as a good investment, a pro- 
fitable business ; the habits and practice of an asylum 
are purchased together with the patients, and the strait- 
waistooats figure in the inventory with the rest of the 
furniture. 

I will take, as a fair example of respectable asylums 
of this description, the Drifibld Asylum, at Sutton 
Coldfield ; knowing Mr. Bodington to be as kind and 
as candid a person as any holding a licence for an 
asylum. He has twelve private patients. He never, 
he says, "professed nor practised out and out the 
system which is called and known as the ** Non-re- 
straint ** mode of treatment" He thinks the theory 
has produced much advantage in the treatment and 
cure of lunacy ; but, **like all imperfect theories when 
carried into practice, ** serious concomitant evils.** He 
considers ** Uie doctrine of total non-restraint to be an 
ultraism which overshoots the mark, and goes beyond 
the truth.** Mr. Bodington then considers ; first, **the 
best method of meeting, resisting, and overcoming the 
propensity to attack and destroy, which commonly ap- 
pertains to mental derangement ;** and he at once de- 
clares his ** entire conviction, that the use of instruments 
of restraint, properly adapted, is the most efficacious 
and merciful way of meeting the d ifficulty.** Proceeding 
with equal confidence, and I am compelled to add, with 
r^y incredible ignorance of the whole practice and 
resources of the non-restraint system, Mr. Bodington 
says: " There are the cases of the lunatics who will not 
keep their beds, but will be up even all through the 
night, and in severe frosty weather are in danger of 
being frost-bitten. No personal efibrts of an attendant 
can be effectual in remedying tins evil The system of 
total non-restraint leaves these cases quite unprovided 
for. It is impossible to meet them otherwise than by 
a mild and judicious application of instrumental re- 
straint** And so this sincere superintendent, who be- 
lieves he is discoursing wisely and humanely, goes on 
triumphing over the wild theory of ''non-restraint*' 
His opinions are, I believe, the opinions of the majority 
of proprietors of private asylums ; his prejudices are 
theirs. He adds, however, that the foregoing remarks 
are the result of his experience in a small private es- 
tablishment ; and he admits that he has ** no know- 
ledge or experience of the practice followed out in our 
large public asylums.** 

On what practical subject, I would ask, in the 
whole range of medicine, could medical men be found 
on the basis of the experience of a village dispensary, 
utterly to condemn the practice of the whole of our 
large London and Provincial Hospitals? It is in vain 
to argue with these gentlemen of non-restraint as of a 
theory. It is a practice ; and they have not been at 
school late enough, or at all, to learn it There is 
scarcely a medical superintendent of a public asylum 
in the kingdom who does not know that the propensity 
to 'attack and destroy, the desire not to lie down in 
bed, and all the drcHidful possibilities enumerated by 
Mr. Bodington, are met, daily, and nightly, and hourly, 



and easily, without the miserable and cruel reeourees 
of what he calls mild and judicious restraints; and that 
flrost-bitten limbs are unknown under the non-rettraint 
system, and belong to that under which patients were 
chained or tied down in bed, left neglected all night; 
badly clothed, badly fed, wet, dirty, wretched, and 
doomed to every misery which non-restraint has ba- 
nished from our largest and beet asylums. In small 
asylums in country places, twelve insane patients ean- 
not be managed without the strait-waistooat In a 
large asylum near London, twelve hundred patients 
are admitted, and there is not a strait-waistooat in the 
house. It is a reproach, perhaps in some degree 
attaching to all medical men engaged in praetiee, to 
have been so indolent as not to acquaint themselves 
with the present state of our improved asylums < but 
in medical men professing to take care of the insane, it 
is more than a reproach: it is a neglect of duty; 
almost a crime. 

If the zeal and philanthropy of the good Eaii of 
Shaftesbury should ever prove sucoessftil as to the 
abolition of all private asylums, or if the fbdings of 
the public should lead to the same inconvenient result, 
the responsiblity will rest with those prirate asylum 
keepers who, when the contrasted condition of the 
public asylums with their own is considered, cannot 
but appear to the public as most deficient in the hu- 
mane appliances of treatment The evila f<dlowing 
the abolition of private asylums would, I believe, be 
many and great ; but they are such as those only who 
know the general sentiments of the friends and flnnilies 
of patients can foresee or at present appredate. But 
the apathy in many of these institutionB, and the con- 
tented ignorance of the great progress made in public 
asylums within the last twenty years, are bringing on 
the catastrophe. Whedier it shall be found that the 
private houses are generally iU-adapted for the resi- 
dence of insane persons ; or that the attendants are 
too few in number, and ill-qualified for their task; or 
that the proprietor is too anxious for gain, or simply 
ignorant; the lingering abuses must and will be swept 
away. Better arranged houses will be required; more 
and better attendants insisted upon; and some amount 
of education in a large asylum demanded as a quali- 
fication for taking the charge of kmatics in smaller 
ones. The proprietors of private asyloms may be 
warned that they set theur houses in order. At present^ 
these asylums comprehend every degree of conceivable 
merit and demerit; according to the character of the 
proprietor. Some are truly admirable^ and woithy of 
the age; others are still but miserable places of incar- 
ceration: but the good and the bad may be swept away 
together. It is much to be wished that in the visits of 
the Commissionen the attendants should be seen as 
well as the patients; and their proportion to tiie pa- 
tients ascertained, as well as thenr character. Many of 
them; at present, belong to the dangerous classes of 
society; their appearance announces it; their elfeet 
on the terrified or disgusted patients, declares it; and 
their manners, habits, and conduct too surely and too 
frequently prove it Nor is there a doubt in my mind 
that, from causes difficult perhaps to avoid, some pri- 
vate asylums are confided to thecare of persons wliose 
character and previous history afford no saearity fbr 
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their padents being well fed, well lodged, and hn- 
manelj managed. 

Clever and canning subordinates, in private asjloms, 
often become inspired by the wish to set np for them- 
selves^ Possessing very little education, they consider 
themsdves quite as experienced as the physician, and 
far more useful than he is ; although he may have taught 
them all they know. They pursue a weU-considered 
course; ingratiate themselves with the friends of the 
patiffits, and are profoundly obsequious to the Com- 
missioners, or to the Visiting Magistrates; and, when 
their plans are quite matured, find some excuse for 
discontent and quarrel; vilify or even deftaud those 
who have patronised them; and, having got a licence 
for a house of their own, defy the claims of duty and 
of honour, and triumph with the power given to them 
to trade in lunatics* They may be avaricious, or even 
severe and cruel to patients; but they deceive the 
Conunissioners, who are inci^ble of conceiving such 
duplicity; and they are protected and perhi^M even 
praised. There can be no sincerity for the proper 
treatment of patients in private asylums until a cer- 
tain preliminary education is required both in the 
proprietors and attendants; and until, in cases in 
which the proprietors are not medical men, the houses 
are visited by well informed members of the profession. 
At present, any man, or any woman, not of notoriously 
bad character, can obtain a licence, and take a house 
in any village where rents are low, and where a poor 
anbeeorvient inexperienced practitioner is to be found, 
and thus possess all those chances of obtiuning private 
patients that should only be given to persons known to 
be capable of treating all the varieties of mental dis- 
order. The evils of this system fall on the public; 
and after a time will no longer be endured. 

An examination of the replies from the private 
asylums shews, that the proprietors of all such of 
them as have been educated in the public asylums 
have disused restraints; (Dr. Sutherland, Dr. H. Mnnro. 
Dr. Davey, &c.) and that the most repectable of those 
who oontinue to advocate restraints, either confine 
their advocacy to cases of surgical diflSonlty, whore it 
is not necessary to apologise for its use; or to cases 
in which patients injure themselves, undress them- 
sehes, &C; cases in which the supporters of non- 
restraint believe all the difficulties can be better and 
more easily met without restraint. The replies are in 
general, temperately worded. One only, (from Heig- 
ham Hall, near Norwich), is characterised by a spirit 
and kmguage unusual and unnecessary in the dis- 
cussion of an important point of treatment. It is not 
my intention to examine these replies in detail, I shall 
merely refer to two or three of them. 

Dr. Francis Willis, of Shillingthorpe, after candidly 
stating that he has only a few cases under his care, and 
those cases of many years' standing; and that he has 
''no new facts to communicate that can throw any light 
upon the advantage or disadvantage of restraint in the 
treatment of mental disorders," goes on to say; ** The 
greater number of patients in the chronic state, require 
no mecbanical restraint; but Arom my own experience, 
and that of my predecessors, who were most successful 
in their treatment, I consider mechanical restraint, in 
the isfrnkb. stage of the disorder, when a patient, 



through his fever and restlessness, cannot govern him- 
self; a most merciful and beneficial means of cure, 
combined of course with medicines calculated to re- 
move the symptoms; and my impression is, that, owing 
to the disuse of restraint through theory raised against 
it, the opportunity of cure will be lost, the feverish 
stage pass into the chronic, and there will be more 
incurables." 

Such are the convictions and i^prehensions of a 
physician who, in the seclusion of a select private 
asylum, in the county of Lincoln, the county in which 
CharleswcHTth and Hill have been his neighbours and 
contemporaries, is content to refer to the success of 
his predecessors. I should be sorry to treat any deli- 
berate opinion of Dr. Willis with disrespect. But his 
argument might be extended to all the parts of the old 
treatment. In the days of Dr. Willis's predecessors, 
the merciful efiects of mechanical restraint were not 
alone trusted to in the feverish stage of madness ; not 
even although they included thirst, and dirt, and un- 
wholesome air. An additional means was resorted to, 
which it is scarcely grateful to leave out of the list of 
soothing measures ; the str^es and floggings which 
were practised, and which, it cannot be doubted or. 
denied, lessened the number of incurables, by increas- 
ing the mortality in the early stages of the malady. 
At that time, the stripes and floggings were as much 
praised, in feverish and restless madness, as mecha- 
nical compression of body and limbs is now ; and the 
medical officers of the asylums in which non-restraint 
is now denounced as ** psychological quackery," might 
no less then have thought the abolition of the whip 
** adapted to catch the unreflecting sentimentality of 
the vidgar." 

It is painful to know that such views are still enter- 
tained by a few physicians, who are men of education, 
but apparently proud of adhering to ancient severities; 
and who have wanted opportunities of visiting, or 
inclination to visit, the great asylums in which mecha- 
nical restraints have now for so many years been 
unknown; and to study, profoundly and honestly, 
the system tliey so condemn. 

Contrasted with such opinions and such expressions, 
I turn with satis&ction to the testimony of Dr. Suther- 
land, of whom it is unnecessary to say that he is one 
of the highest practical authorities on such a subject. 
In his reply fix>m Blacklands and Otto House, ho 
says: ** Perhaps no example is more striking than the 
method of treating acute cases of mania in former 
years, and at the present time. Formerly the patient 
was strapped down to his bed, and not allowed to 
move ; the consequence of which was, that the hori- 
zontal position favoured the congestion of the brain, 
and added to the development of ihe already super- 
abundant nerve-force; thus producing greater and 
greater irritation, followed by colhipse, typhoid symp- 
toms, and too often by death : whereas, now, by allow- 
ing the patient the fi^ exercise of his limbs, he works 
off much of the nervous irritation, and by tiring him- 
self out, will sometimes get to sleep even without a 
sedative." 

I strongly recommend this well-founded view to the 
consideration of all young practitioners in cases of 
insanity. This is not a matter of mere ingenious argu- 
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ment, but of the most serious practical import in acute 
cases ; in whicti, amidst all the deceptions indications 
ot* superabundant strength, there is always a strong ten- 
dennj to death. A practitioner who is not content to 
have secored the patient by a strait waistcoat and 
otiicr means, because he has become ** raving mad/' 
but who, haying him carefully watched, is himself 
among the watchers, will observe, in most of the cases 
in which the invasion has been sadden and recent, that 
amidst all the wild energy of the excited patient there 
are intervals, often short, but perceptible to observa- 
tion, of sadden exhaustion ; that the face becomes 
distressed in its expression, the loud voice ceases, the 
skin becomes very moist, the &ce pale,[and the patient, 
although periiaps but for a few minutes, rests his weary 
head on his pillow* Fresh agitation succeeds ; but 
these sinkings are important warnings ; and when the 
patient is forcibly restrained, either by the hands of 
many persons, or by a strong strait-waistcoat, the 
repcutod struggles will in all probability end fatally. 

I am encroaching too much on the pages of the 
JouriiaL But one reference more I must make, and 
with it I shall conclude. It is pleasant to cite the 
latest testimony of Mr. Gardiner Hill, who, after his 
experience in the Lincoln Asylum, has now for some 
years put the non-restraint system equally to the test in 
his private establishment of Eastgato House in that city. 
Mr.Gardiner Hill may have employed a few unguarded 
expressions in his celebrated lecture in 1838 ; but that 
lecture excited universal attention in asylums. Many 
regretted, none more than myself, that Dr. Charles- 
worth's honoured name was too jealously regarded by 
Mr. Oardiner Hill's friends ; that the venerable and 
eminent physician could not consistently grace the 
meeting to do Mr. Gardiner Hill honour; and that Mr. 
Gardiner Hill was not among those who inaugurated 
the statue of Dr. Charlesworth after his death. But 
when the memory of these things has passed away, 
medical history will associate their names ; and, doing 
justice to Dr. Charlesworth, will do no wrong to his 
most active pupil and most meritorious follower. 

Mr. Gardiner Hill says : ** As I had occasion to re- 
mark some years ago, does restraint prevent accidents? 
Experience proves the contrary. Does restraint pre- 
vent suicide ? Experience proves the contrary. Can 
a patient, insensible to the calls of nature, be restored 
to habits of cleanliness while under restraint ? He 
cannot. Does restraint contribute to the recovery of a 
patient? Experience proves the contrary. It ex- 
asperates the snffdrer, excites in him a spirit of revenge 
against the attendants, and thus is the fertile cause of 
accidents or injuries in an asyhmi. 

** I further observe, non-restraint is practicable, for 
it has been well tested: it is humane, as all must 
acknowledge ; it contributes to the comfort, the cheer- 
ftdness, and the recovery of the insane. It is also safe, 
for no serious or fatal accident has occurred in conse- 
quenceof it. Constant surveillance has prevented this, 
It soothes the patient, keeps his angry and revengeful 
passions at rest, gives him the power to assist himself, 
and thereby prevents his falling into habits of hopeless 
filth and misery ; and I venture to pronounce of it. 
that it is the system which must and will ultimately 
prevail in every asylum." 



These are words of great weight and value. They 
proceed from one who has lived in an asylum; has 
watched the effects of different treatment in very nu- 
merous cases from the hour of their admission to the 
end ; and who knows all the details of the anxious, 
but most instructive nights and days of those medical 
oflScers who, resident under the same roof with many 
lunatics, are sealous and vigilant, and depend more 
upon their own observation than on the vague reports 
of uneducated or slothful subordinates. I have al- 
ready remarked on the great amount of respectable 
testimony to the same effect which is contained in the 
replies of the resident superintendents of our great 
public asylums, metropolitan and provincial ; and I 
need scarcely say how valueless, compared wi^ it, 
must be even the most imposing denunciations of those 
who have never known such labours, and never pro- 
fited by such observation. 

I have now dwelt as long as seems necessary on the 
answers sent to the Conmussioners in relation to the 
question of restraint or non-restraint; and if any re- 
marks of mine have given pain to thoee mentioned, I 
can only say that such was far from my intention; and 
that I have said nothing except on the anthority of 
those whose own words I have quoted. My intention 
has been to speak truly, and even freely, but still as to 
friends. It has been die peculiar happiness of my life 
to enjoy the friendship of most of the physicians of 
my time who were connected with asylnms ; and, as 
I have never had any object in view but the improve- 
ment of the condition of the insane in asylums, I 
have always given respectful consideration even to 
opinions most opposed to my ovm. If I were con- 
vinced, even now, that medianical restraints were 
more merciful to insane patients than non-restraint^ I 
would abandon all my preconceptions, and confess my 
life to have been an error. But, seeing, after fifteen or 
sixteen years in which this controversy and this ex- 
periment have occupied the minds of mental physio- 
logists, and of physicians especially devoted to meatal 
disorders, that mechanical restraints are abolished in 
nearly all the public asylums in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, I have retired from public duties with a 
conviction that my limited labours have been directed 
to an end that will surely be accomplished before 
many years more have passed away. As regards the 
general impression left by a perusal of the various 
evidence in the Eighth Report, cheering as it is, and 
gratifying to all who feel earnestly on the principal 
subject of them, I shall say no more ; adding merely 
the well-weighed testimony of the able and inde- 
fatigable Commissioners tiiemselves. 

** As the general result which may fairly be deduced 
fh>m a careful examination and review of the whole 
body of information thus collected, we feel oarsebes 
fully warranted in stating that the disuse of inrtm- 
mental restraint, as unnecessary and injurions to the 
patients, is practically the rule in nearly all the public 
institutions in the kingdom, and generally also in the 
best conducted private asylums, even those where the 
"non-restraint system," as an abstract principle, ad- 
mitting of no deviation or exception, has not in terms 
been adopted. 
"For ourselves, we have long been. convinced, and 
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have steadily acted on the omyiction, that the possi- 
bility of dispensingj with mechanical coercion in the 
management of the insane is, in a vast majority of cases, 
a mere question of expense, and that its continued or 
systematic nse in the asyloms and licensed houses 
where it still prevails, must in a great measure be as- 
cribed to their want of suitable spaoe and accommoda- 
tions, their defecthre structural arrangements, or their 
not possessing an adequate staff of properly qualified 
attendants, and frequently to all these causes com- 
bined. 

** Our matured Tiews upon this subject will be best 
understood by stating the course we have followed in 
the discharge of our functions as Visitors. In that 
capacity we have made it a principle to discourage, to 
the utmost, the employment of instrumental restraint 
in any form. Wherever we have found it in use, our 
Uniform practice has been to inquire minutely into the 
circumstances and reasons alleged for its necessity, and 
to insist on recourse being had to those various other 
means which e^qierience has proved in other Houses 
to be effective substitutes for it. 

*^ In numerous instances in which the employment of 
constant or frequent restraint was represented to be 
indispensable, the patient has upon our recommenda- 
tion been removed to another establidmieot, where a 
different system is adopted; and the removal has fre- 
quently been found to be attended with the hiqypiest 
effects." 

It only remains for me to" apologise to you, and 
to the members of our Association, for having said 
80 much, periiaps to the exclusion of more valuable 
matter. I cannot conclude without congratulating 
the members on possessing a conmion ground of libe- 
ral practical discussion, as well as so convenient a 
medium as the Journal offers for the communication 
of prsctical observations. Much benefit must be the 
result, to an of us. 

Hammdl, March 12<A, 1855. 



Ca$e9 bjf D. F. Ttxbxjln, Esq., Medical Superintm- 
dent of the Middlesex Ckninty Asylum^ Colney Hatch, 

Com I. Rapid death from rupture of a Cellular Cyet 

of the Heart, with effution of blood into the Peri- 

eardiutiL 

A. T., a male patient, let. Z%^ unmarried, and by 
occupation a labourer, deaf and dumb, was admitted 
into the Colney Hatch Asylum on the 7th of January, 
1858; having been subject to epilepsy from childhood, 
the convulsive paroxysms, of late years, having been 
succeeded by tendency to dangerous violence. He 
was of medium stature, of robust make, the osseous 
and muscular systems, as is generally Uie case with 
epileptics, well developed; the neck short and chest 
broad. 

During the period of his residence, nearly 21 
mon^ to his death, he continued prone to epileptic 
seizures, which were often followed by dangerous 
violence. In the intervals, however, he was usefully 
and willingly employed in household work, and shewed 
considerable intelligenoe, signifying by motkms of his' 



arms and by expression of conntenanoe his 
wants and complaints, and he sometimes pointed to 
his neck, the muscles of whith no doubt sufiered from 
the convulsive spasms of the epileptic attack. He was 
observed generally to be short breadied. 

On the 11th of October, about 10 o'clock, ajn., 
under the infinence of epileptic excitement, ha suddenly 
became excessively violent and made a* murderous 
attack upon one of the attendants with a chair; with 
some difficulty, and vrith the assistance of a second 
attendant, he was removed to his bed room. 

On my attention being called to him, I found him 
lying down in an uneasy posture with a cadaverous 
aspect; the respiration being laboured; the skin ocdd 
and clammy with distinct emphysematous, crepitation 
in the cellular structures about the thorax; and he 
was evidently moribund. Without making any painful 
examination I inf(Brred that f^racture of the ribs, with 
punctured lung and effusion of blood into the thorax, 
had occurred. In about one hour-and-a-half he 
died. 

A post-mortem examination was mada twenty-two 
hours affcer death, and the following urere the ap- 
pearances, taken chiefly fW>m Mr. Boee's description. 

There was well marked cadaveric rigidity aad much 
static congestion of the integuments, and dark fluid 
blood ooaed from the incised scalp. The surfiEMse of the 
brain was pi|le, the oonrolntions packed and flattened 
as if hypertrophied and compressed. Moderate opacity 
of aradmoid with no serous eflnsion. Brain sub- 
stance of good consistence with gray matter dark 
coloured. Yentrides considerably enlarged and oc- 
cupied with clear fluid. Soft commissure absent 
Brain weired forty-four ounces. 

Thorax. Old adhesion at apex of left lung, with 
some minute aborted tubercle in the cicatrix. Lungs 
of violet mottled colour, apparently healthy and cre- 
pitant In raising the sternum and cartilages of the 
ribs, serous fluid escaped, apparently from the pericar- 
dium, which membrane was attached to the sternum, 
and on turning the bones fully back, the are(dnr tissue 
lining the sternum viras seen to be distended with air, 
(from the roots of the lungs,) and the pericardium was 
found occupied by a thin wateiy blood, in which were 
suspended some long ropy masses of flbrinous blood- 
coagulum. A large collapsed sac, the size of an orange, 
was found In the rituation of, and attached by a re- 
flection of the pericardium to the right auride, and 
occupied by a spongy areolur tissue, in places consisting 
of wide broken up meshes, and in this tissue an in- 
numerable congeries of minute hard fibro-cartiliginous 
and bony masses, from the size of a pin point to that 
of a pea. There was a flssure of an half-an-inch 
extent in ^ walls of this sac, firom which rent, the 
blood had gradually flowed flUing apd distending the 
pericardium. It was probably supplied with blood 
from the coronary vein. 

There were very peculiar i^pearances in the anterior 
and posterior surfikces of the liver: small blood eochy- 
moses, with adjacent loss of tissue or broken tissue, 
resembling minute lacerations, and of various dates as 
to origin, some apparently recent, others of long ex- 
istence, and similar to old fibrous dcatrioes. There 
were small follicular uloerationi of the-tnucooi mcni- 
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Cofi. Mar$TMmourqfth€BrakL Gmtrel ParaJifna 

T. H^ let S6, a male patient, nnnuurried, bj trade 
a aboeaMikee, waa admitted December 6th, 1858, 
with marked tymptmna of ** general paralyaia;'' the 
ittteUigenoe limited, the articulation oonfnsed and 
ftammering, the under Up being drawn to the left 
ride in speaking, the gait Tery mutead j and tottering, 
sur&ce pale, and general health mndi impaired. He 
had probably eacperienoed epileptic oonTnUona. 

Daring the period of his residence, (15 months,) 
the general and, spinal paralysis advanced p ro g re s si vely, 
and the patient was prone to ftH suddenly, as if the 
spinal nevTons energy had altogether foiled, and in 
attempting to walk be would attempt to support him- 
self wHk his arma. He was not, during this period, 
sttbjeot to epilepsy, nor was he prone to excitement; 
an amiable placid di^osition being evinced. 

At the commencement of March, 1855, he suffbced 
a mild febrile attadc, which was relieved by aludine 
alteratives. 

On the 8lli of the month he was wholly unable to 
leave his bed, and the respiration beeommg accelerated, 
he was removed to the infirmary, and on die following 
dayhedied. 

An examination of die body was made twenty^two 
hours «nd a-half after death, «nd the foUowing were 
the appearances, ehieflj described hj Mr. Bose, who 
oeada(^ the enamination. 

Body well nourished, with well marked cadaveric 
rigidity. Oalvarinm tUn and diaphanous, pitted by 
pacchionian bodies. Surfooe of brain mudi congested. 
Blight changes only in the arachnoid and very little 
eAision underneath. Brain substance of putty-like 
consistence. The Tentrides greatly enlarged and 
filled with Uood. Fine amylaceous bodies on fioor of 
fourA ventricle. On turning up base of brain, there 
was observed a large mass of yellowish granular snb- 
ataaee, evidendy composed of distinct cells, the mass 
leadily folUng in masses distantly resembling masoes 
of ante* eggs, the whole amounting to about ten drams 
inweigfaC, and contained in a soft brittle cyst of white 
aquamous glistening appearance. A portion was for- 
warded by Mr. Hedger to Dr. Willis, of Guy's Hospital, 
who, on i^aeing it under the microscope, found it a 
tumour, ''composed of fiit and cholesterine, (cho- 
l est ea t om a,) its physical characters like broken up 
suet, and die cyst compound of layers of a mother of 
pearl appearance. Under the- microscope it exhibited a 
beautifbl arrangement of polygonal cells, with faintly 
marked nuclei, and among them an immense qnantiQr 
of cholesterine " in oblong tabular crystals. 

This tumour rested on the right half of the pons 
Varolii, and was in contact with the medulla oblongata, 
pushing the pons to the left side, and insinuating itself 
into the right fissnra Sylvii» thus making a bed for 
itself in the side of the middle lobe Imd adjacent parts 
of tbebrauLr 

Spinal ooid in its upper dorsal portion^ and in its 
ittlericNr enlaigement^ much softened and disorganized, 
its tissue altogether having a dark muddy aspect. 



On Ae Emphyment of Secluiiim m A$ TVeaimentof 
the Insane, hy J. C. Buokhill, uj>^ he 

The witty BriUat Savarin wrote: ''Quand ftoris et 
parle de moi an singuliec, oela suppose una eonfiOm- 
lation avec la lecteur; U pent examiner, disouter, 
donter et mdme rire; mais quand je m'armedu redout- 
able nous jeprofesse,il font sesoumettre." PhjfiUogU 
dmChmt 

On this principle we descend fVom theeditorial stool 
to reply to an article in the last number of the Psycho- 
logiod Journal, on the use of Sechision in the treatment 
of insanity as practised in the] Devon Coun^Asyhnn; 
feeling that the subject has an individuid reference to 
myself^ and that it is one upon which the mostf^ 
discussion is permissable, and even desirable. The 
writer of the article referred to has very foiriy set 
my use of seclusion before his readers t and I 
might well be satisfied to leave mj opiidons and 
practice in this respect as by him stated, did I 
not learn ttoai other reriews, that they are liable 
to great misrepresentation. The use and the abuse of 
seclusion is, oertainly, a subject of sufficient importance 
to justify a fUlenqidry into its diaracteristicB. Itisone 
in which the greatest diversity of opinion and praetioe 
appears to exist Some Superintendents ** repudiate se- 
clusion altogeAer, and some plead specially in its fovonr." 
Among the latter, I am "prominent" I accept the 
responsibili^, and plead justification; premiring, how- 
ever, that my views are not so fixed, as that their modifi- 
cation or abandonment, upon sufficient reaaon, will occa- 
sion either annoyance or regret On the subject of 
sechision I profiBss mysetf to be in that happy state of 
reoeptability fiir fac^ or arguments, whidi is the 
necessary condition of a man capable of oonversion. 

The general viewa I entertain at the present time, 
and pending the production of arguments sufficiently 
weighty to justify my changing them for others, are 
stated in the Eighth Beport of the Commissionen in 
Lunacy. They are, however, there stated in a brief 
official manner, shorn of all decoration and superflaonf 
illustration, as becomes the grarity of the document of 
which they form part It would have been sadsfadoiy 
to me, and perfectly foir, to have treated the questioD 
of seclusion on its own merits, and without introducing 
that of restraint; since it shares the liability of behig 
called a substitute for restraint with every part of tiie 
modem system of treatment When restraint is not 
employed, everything which is employed is liable to be 
called a substitute for it Instead of the periodical 
bleedings and vomitings which were formerij used, 
aperients, hypnotics, and stimulants are now empk>yed 
prorenateti and these are pointed at as substitutes for re- 
straint Instead of the torture of the cold doudie, now 
hi^ily obsolete in this country, moderate shower baths 
are used to cool hot heads or give tone to hysteriesl 
nerves, and they become, in their turn, the scape goals 
of restraint Since all means of treatment are liable 
to this imputation, it is scarcely necessary to defend 
firom it a single one of thenL Iliis, however, I msy 
state in broad terms, that I do notoonsider that I use se- 
olusion as a substitute for restraint; and, that were I 
to discontinue the use of sednsion, in consequence of 
an order fironi the authorities, or fbr iny other 
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reason, I have no donbt whaterer, that I should be 
enabled to treat mj patients wHhont having recourse 
to the employniiBnt of mechanical restraint. The great 
majority of those for whom I order sechisioB are pa- 
tients for whom restimint would never even in the olden 
times have been thought requisite. StiU, aamaU num^ 
her of the patients who are now occasionally oeefaided 
would, in by gone years, have been placed in restmint; 
and oonversdy, some of those who would formerly ha^ 
been restndned are now sometimes put .into aeoluaioB, 
But even in these cases the one could rarely be substi- 
totsd for the other, fiestraint was formerly used either 
for patients for whom sedusion would be inappropriate, 
or it was used in addition to seclusion. Let us,as Lord 
Eldon used to say, ''clothe the case in drcqmstances,** 
and suppose a patient in whom the destructive and 
combative propensitiea are in a high sti^ of excit»* 
ment. He rushes forward in headlong career, striking 
kicking, biting, pushing, striving, . rending, tearing, 
smashing, crashing; of what use would it be to xestrain 
the arms of such an individual, unless you also limit 
his powers of locomotion? Unless you tie him to a 
stake or a staple, <Nr shot him up in a box where he 
canpot move, you must, in addition to the stnut-waiab> 
coat, put him into seclusion: and therefore, the use of 
seolmioa alone in such a casOy would not bar a sabsti^ 
tnte for restraint alone, but a substitute for restraint 
and seehisioii in combination. Again, soj^KMe another 
case of violence, and of far more frequent occurrence 
than the above. Suppose a patient apt to strike, kiok, or 
commit other acts of violence on the slightest pro- 
vocaUon, but not under the dominion of theWnd 
objectless excitement of the other. Such an one would 
formerly have been considered the most legitimate of 
an objects for the strait*waistcoat and the hobbles. But 
wcmld he, in the present day, be frequently plaoed in 
sedusbn? Certainly not, because sudden violence of 
this kind could only be prevented by seclusion, on the 
condition that it was constant, which it never is. There- 
fore, sednsion is not used for violent patients as a sub- 
stitute for restraint alone, althou^ it may sometimes 
be used as a substitute for restraint oombined with 
seclusion. A comparison, therefore, made between the 
merits of seclusion and those of restramt, it destitste 
of the foundation which has been assumed for it, in 
their supposed power of mutual substitution* 

I may now, I think, iairly claim the right to state 
the g^rounds upon which I found my opinion of the 
value of seclusion in the treatment of the insane, not 
as a substitue for any other means, but for itself^ and 
on account of its intrinsic merits. 

The general principle on which seclusion is employed 
may be thus stated. Assuming, that which.will scarcely 
be denied, that seclusion from society at large is ne-, 
cessary for ihe protection and welfore of te insane; 
when this step has been taken, and large communities 
have been secluded in asylums from the excitement of, 
the outer world, it cannot reasonably be maintained that 
one and the same amount of seclusion is all that is 
requisite for every variety ci case. The principle of 
seclusion being recognised in the very existenoe of 
asylums; it it inconceivable upon what grounds it can 
be denied, that more or lees of seclusion may be 
needftil in the treatment of various cases of insuiity. 



differing enormously from, each other, as they dov in 
the intensity and character of their symptoms. Having 
secluded the inmates of asylums ftvm the excitements 
of society at large, on what principle can it be main- 
tained that none of them can ever need, for a time, to 
be withdrawn from the easeitemeBts of that society to 
be found in the aqrhun itNl( and that one exact 
measureiof sednsion is ..the proper dose in all cases? 
In China, where aU thinga are done by exact rule, or 
at least used, to be so done^ before the rebellion, the 
government lays down the most stringent regulations 
for the practitioners of i^ysic and surgery; the exact 
kind and quantity of medicines to be given in all cases 
of disease are apartof.ihe^law; and, in the event of 
any deviation therefrom, if the patient sufiers loss of 
lifo or limb, the doetor is punished in conformity to the 
Uxtatiomi^ the legal hue and cry is raised, and he is 
duly hunted down in the crown court of Pekin. A 
man daring to treat diseases under such restrictions 
must be amanrdarin indeed, and deserving of the most 
distinguished button. Periiap^ in eome bye-gone cyde 
of ages, t^e Chinese suffered from an epidemic of 
pathys, not dissimilar to tfie one which disgraces and 
devastates. this counliy at 4he present time, and the 
benefident and paternal government dioi^ht die best 
way to impede the progress of ^quackery was, to put 
the infrttt.feet of medicJae^nto littlt shoes. But are 
we to imitate the Cdestials, and suffer it to be laid 
down as a dogma, that in the disease which most of all 
presenta stvilaBg diversities in its symptoms and its 
intensity,, the remedy which is most necessaiy and most 
oniversally beneficial shall be^adminiatered to all cases 
in exactly the aame >amount? Any one who iroidd 
sariondy maintain that thia is neasonable, ought toimilate 
these interesting Orientals in «ne other thing, and 
without delay to get his head shaved. But a truce to 
banter, which, after all» is but tiie Cossack ingredient 
of argument. 

The act of .compelling a patient to reside in a special 
house or institution has been refon>ed to as the first 
step towards the impodtion of mechanical restraint; 
but this comparison is rickety and unsound. There 
is no resemblance between the locked gates and the 
boundaries of an asylnm demesne, and ligalores 
applied to the arms and legs: while on the other hand, 
compulsoiy residence in soeh a locali^ is obvioudy 
the first ftep, the lowest grade of sedudon. 

In my reply to the Commisdeners, I have str ong ly 
expressed my disapprovd of sedud6n used in the old 
frtfhioned manner, by harsh and neg^gent attendants ; 
and I have be«n carefril to specify that I advocate 
its use only as a means in the treatment of in- 
sanity, to be- prescribed sddy and strictly for that 
purpose by the phyddan, at the same time that 
I admit Uie existence of a few eotceptkmal casta, 
in which it is sometimes needfol, for short periods, for 
the protection and secnri^ of other patients, rather than 
for the medical treatment of the Individual secluded. I 
apprehend that this latter is the ibrm of sedudon iHiidi 
is condemned by Dr. Diamond. I expressed my epinfion 
that this form of sedudon ^u^asameansof eoerdon 
ou^ to be redueed ^ » miniunun." Dr. Diamond 
has succeeded in doing without it altogether. Of 
this I am, fully .wmaanL I leave it to Um to ex- 
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plain die fayoonble drcnmstances under which he 
has obtained this snccess, and iHiether it has been 
altogether unattended bj disadvantages connteract- 
ing or diminishing its yaine. The diiSference which 
exists between Dr. Diamond and mjself, in the nse of 
sednsion as a means of treatment, is not yer/ wonder- 
fhl, perhaps not Tery important It is well known that 
I^jsidans differ gre«tl j in their modes of treating other 
diseases; that one physician, for instance, treats pneu- 
monia with calomel, another with tartar emetic, and 
another with ptisans; and diTerdties in the treat- 
ment of a disease, the pathology of which is far more 
obscure than that of pneomonia, need exdte little 
surprise, even if they exist to the amount which is 
i4)parent between myself and Dr. Diamond. This 
dirersi^ perhaps may be more i^parent than real, 
and depend upon a wide diflerence in the employment 
of the term. 

The reriewer in the Psychological Journal moots the 
question: "whether the seclusion practised by Dr. 
Bucknill, was wholly neeetaary f ** I wilUngly reply in 
the negative ; that it was by no means wholly neoessazy ; 
that indeed only a small proportion of it was necessary. 
I only maintain that it was wholly beneficial, or at 
least that the whole amount of it was prescribed under 
the belief that it would be beneficiaL 

What is the advantage of doing without that which 
you believe will do good ? And that the temporary 
separation of an insane patient from the throng of his 
insane associates will frequently do good, I cannot 
myseU^ at the present time, entertain a doubt Do not 
even the sane feel that there are times when it is good 
to be alone, and shall the repose of solitude never be 
permitted to the insane, every fibre of whose nervous 
system is in a state of intense irritability? Educated 
sane persons who, in adult life, have for the first time 
been condemned, by circumstances, to uninterrupted 
association with their follow men, have frequently ex- 
pressed the acute moral sufiering they have experienced 
firom the impossibility of secluding themselvea Sthool 
teachers sentenced to have their lives gradually rubbed 
away like a slate pencU by constant educationalfriction ; 
and assistant surgeons, of literary and scientific ten- 
dencies, condemned to dwell in the midshipman's berth 
of a man-of-war, afford good examples of this truth. 

It may be true that as a general rule for the insane, 
perpetual association may be preferable to prolonged 
seclusion. But there can be little doubt, I think, that 
unnecessary and prejudicial distress of mind is not 
nnftequently occasioned by the total denial of retire- 
ment A patient, whose mental disease may have 
been produced by exalted sensibility, is admitted into 
an asylum, and from that time he must eat, drink, 
sleep, wash, dress, pray, and do everything else under 
the eyes of a throng of follow 'patients. Or if for a 
fow hours he or she obtains the luxury of retirement, 
the fact must be noted in an official book, under 
penalty for neglect, and the treatment of that patient 
is liable to be considered as so far objectionable and 
unsuccessful 

Private asylums have great advantages in the em- 
ployment of seclusion over public one& Many of 
themTyrD/sst to provide separate sitting rooms for any 
patients whose friends may desire such a luxury, and 



■re willing to pay a reasonable sum for it; and, as far 
as my personal luiowledge of the medical proprietors 
of private asylums extends, I believe thero are few of 
them who would not, if they could, assign the use of 
a separate sitting-room to any patient, on account of 
the requirements of his malady, wiUi at least as nmch 
readiness as they would do so on account of the 
solidtnde and liberality of his friends. Yet the em- 
ployment of a separate sitthig-room for an insane 
patient must be considered as the use of sedurion. 
In public asylums each ward generally contains from 
thirty to forty patients, and in many of the new asjr- 
lums there not not even day-rooms distinct from the 
galleries. At Colney Hatch, fcnr instance, the wards 
consist of galleries with a lateral dilatation to serve fi)r 
a day-room. In public asyhuns, therefore, the inmate 
must either be exposed to having his corns and his sen- 
sibilities perpetually trodden upon in the crowd of his 
follow-patients, or he must be in legal and recordable 
seclusion. Suppose a gentle, timid woman— « lady, 
periiaps— fallen into poverty^ retiring, fearful, suscep- 
tible, shrinking fipom all observation, with womanly 
pride and modesty veiling her soffsrings from the worii 
At last her susceptibility and fbarfnlness becomes pos- 
tively morbid; by some acddent her destitution is 
discovered and she is found to be insane. She is sent 
to the county asylum to be cured or taken care of, snd 
from thenceforth is compelled to live in an amoont of 
publicity, in comparison to which the life of an officer 
in barracks is rural retirement It may be argued, 
that such compulsory puUicity of lifo will do h& 
good : but it is rough work, and its occasional modifi- 
cation does not deserve to be considered as otherwise 
than humane and indulgent I am yery sure that 
thero aro many cases of acute melancholy in which the 
occasional use of seclusion is one of the most sae- 
cessful means which can be employed to bring about a 
cure. 

Thero is a state of mind firequent in insanity for 
which we have no word, but which the G^ermans 
recognize and name ongHgefM: we may caill it 
passionate anxiety. Patients suffering fh>m this state 
aro intensely anxious, sometimes about one thing, 
sometimes about another; the object of anxiety often 
diangea; it is generally some real existence: the hus- 
band, or the childron, or the property, or the retom 
to home, or the bodily health, or the interests of the 
futuro state. It is usually accompanied by sleeplessness, 
weak digestion, and general want of tone of the ner- 
vous system. Occupation is undoubtedly the best 
moral means of treating such patients. Bat sometimes 
this anxiety is so intense that all attempts to occap/ 
the patient aro futOe, and sometimes the state of phy- 
sical health discourages the employment of this means. 
Upon such patients, according to my experience, the 
r^hsal of seclnsion infiicts great suffering : while 
two or three days spent in bed, aided by the use of 
small doses of morjiiia, or of tincturo of opium with 
sulphuric ether, raroly foil to aflford great relief. A 
few cases of a similar diaracter aro supplied by the 
mental state occasioned by intense fearfulness. This 
state, however, is seldom so demonstrative as that 
characterised by iiitense anxiety, and moro frequently 
resembles the mekmckuHe avee tiiqpidiU o( tbA French, 
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than the fonn of disease which we call acute mekn- 
choly. In some of these cases, however, I have found 
occasional seclusion imperatiTelj necessarf for the 
relief of the sufferer. 

I have mentioned above that I frequentlj emploj 
seclusion in cases where it is not necessaiy, but only 
usefuL To supply an instance, let me briefly refer 
to the case of £. IL, a woman who has led a disso- 
lute life, but whose ordinary condition now is that 
of tranquillity, with loss of mental power. She is 
a willing and laborious household servant, but about 
once in three weeks she undergoes an attack of 
nymphomania. Some years since, when I was in the 
habit of using a very small amount of seclusion in the 
treatment of my patients, this woman used to spend 
one week out of three in a state ot excitement, most 
offensive to all beholders, and most painful to herself. 
Medical treatment had little influence on the parox- 
ysm, which was prolonged and exaggerated by the 
demonstrations to which it led. At the present time 
the paroxysm still comes on, but the patient is left in 
bed during its continuance. The consequence is, that 
it lasts only two. or at most three days, instead of 
seven or eight, and putting entirely out of consider- 
ation ihQ comfort of the ward, the patient does not 
undergo one-tenth part of the amount of suffering 
which she* did when these paroxysms were treated 
without seclusion. I could corroborate my opinion 
with a multitude of cases, but it does not appear need- 
ful to do so; since it seems to me that I have proved 
that of which, when Mt\y stated, proof ought scarcely 
be demanded : namely, that in forms of disease of which 
the principle manifestations are mental excitability and 
exhaustion, it may sometimes be necessaiy, and fre- 
quently be beneficial, to withdraw aU possible sources of 
excitement, by the temporary removal of the patient 
from the society of his fellows. 

In concluding this paper I beg to draw attention to 
the utility of a trivial expedient which I have for 
some time adopted. On the door of every dormitory 
or single sleeping-room, in which there is a patient 
detained, or remaining willingly on account of sick- 
ness, or for any other reason, I make the attendant 
suspend a label with the letter S painted on it This 
label is of sufficient size to be observable from one end 
of the gallery to the other. It aids me materially in 
visiting the sick, since I have not to call the attendant 
every time I visit a ward, to enquire in which room a 
patient may be. 

In asylums where efforts are made to keep the 
seclusion list as bw as possible, patients, especiaUy 
females, may not unfrequently be seen sitting alone 
in bed-rooms, at needle-work perhaps, or making 
artificial flowers, who are not considered to be in 
seclusion. It may be wrong on my part to think that 
these are virtually cases of seclusion. Still my plan of 
conspicuously marking the doors prevents my attend- 
ants from secluding a patient on any indirect pretext, 
and is so satisfactory to myself that I strongly recom- 
mend its adoption. 



To the Editor of ih$ Asyhtm JommaL 
Sib,— In Mr. Wilkes' paper upon the subject of the 



administration of food to festing patients, which ap- 
peared in the last number of our Journal, he alludes 
to a feeding apparatus which he has used with much 
advantage for some years past 

The instrument he describes was an invention of the 
late Dr. Balmanno, who for many years filled the office 
of visiting physician to the Ola^w Boyal Asylum, 
and was known in Scotland by the name of ** l)r. 
Balmanno's Feeding Apparatus.** It was intended 
to supersede the use of the stomach pump in feeding 
lunatics; much difficulty being experienced in intro- 
ducing the tube of the latter from the determined efforts 
of the patient to keep his mouth dosed. The nasal 
tube was found to answer in every respect, and mig^t 
with some slight modifications be adapted to the 
stomach pump apparatus, thereby giving the practi- 
tioner a choice of means in so far as the passage to the 
stomach is concerned. 

The only objections I have ever known urged against 
the use of the nasal tube, are that it is sometimes from 
its small calibre apt. to hitch on the epiglottis, and 
occasionally to enter, the trachea. The latter accident 
has never happened to me, and I have frequently used 
the instrument, passing it as a general rule with but 
little difficulty. Sometimes if this tube is too flaccid 
from warmth it will curve when it touches the back 
part of the tongue, and pass forwards into the mouth 
— the patient may then grind it with his teeth, and 
so spoil the tube. This can be avoided by a little care 
in passing it 

We nsu^jUy dip the tube into the liquid about to be 
injected, and when it is sufficiently pliable give it a 
slight curve with the end pointing somewhat outwards, 
and it readily finds its way into the pharynx. The 
constrictor muscles then seize it and carry it down- 
wards to the stomach, frequently without our having 
to use the slightest force. The length of the tube 
passed, and the exit of gas through it, are sufficient in- 
dications that it has reached the stomach, and the 
liquid food or medicine may then be injected. A sen- 
sation of chokmg is experienced by ih» patient as the 
tube reaches the pharynx, snd this is sometimes so 
marked as to induce the operator to suppose he has 
entered the trachea; but a little patience, and with- 
drawing the tube slightly is all that is necessaiy, it 
soon passes onwards in the right dnrectioiL The tube 
may also be found to pass more readily by the right 
than the left nostril, this has happened to myself, and 
it will always be well should any difficulty arise in 
making the first attempt to try the opposite nostril 

In the old pahny days of restraint when medical 
aid ma rarely invoked, cases of refosal of food or 
medicine were very summarily dispoeed ot The cause 
of the patient's refusal was deemed of slight impor- 
tance, and scarcely meriting investigation. In no 
espect is the advancement made in the treatment of 
the insane more manifest than in the attention now 
paid to the causes of the varied phenomena which 
mark thees cases. The reftisal of food, perverted 
appetite, vigilantia, and many other symptoms of dis- 
ordered phymcal action are now minutely studied, and 
and in most cases relieved by appropriate treatment ^ 
but what was the course adopted in former times? 
The patient would not eat Unless food is fbrced into 
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hit HonAch he wfll ftelL He w«f tberelbfo lo be fed 
in (be oM occbodox meaBer. He wee aeieed by two 
or tliree keepers ae ttiejr were eelled, his momh was 
wrenched open with an' iron epoon or Uunft chisel, 
freqnenUy to (he dama^ of several of hi» teeth, his 
nose was held tight, and the fl«id poured dowm the 
tlupoot 9f die half sofbcated patient» who not uader- 
standing the necessitjr for these extreme attestioBs 
would onlj become Miore «]anned| sospioions, and 
determined in his opposition* 

Sren when the stomach pnnqi was used as, it would 
be when professional aid was sooght, the* same diffi- 
cnlty existed as to the opening the month, and to keep 
it open a gag was nsed, wfaaob was secured by strings 
tied behind the head* Usoa^y, however, the feeding 
prooeas was trusted to the attendanta, and it was not 
an unusual occurrence, lor patieBtstO' leave an asylum 
minus * few teeth. 

To obviate these barbar i ti e s the late Dr. Balmanno 
invented his nasal apparatas. It was regularly used 
by him, and his successor Dr. Hutoheson, and has 
shioe been adopted in some of the Bngliah asylums. 
I am not certain whether it is used in the general 
hospitals of this countryi but in certain cases of 
tet«ius»and in stricture of the oesophagus it mi^t 
be nsefoL Mr. Marshalli the medical superintendent 
of female patientsat Colney Hatch, has found it answer 
all the purposes it is intended for^ and I believe it has 
been tried at the Northampton General Lunatic Hospital 

I have known patients kept alive for weeks* and 
ultimately saved by means of this instrument, and in 
one instance a gentleman who had obstinately refused 
an nourishment and medicine for a protracted time 
until he was upon the point of sinking, submitted 
quietly for several days to the introduction of the tube, 
sitting up in bed voluntarily, and requiring no holding 
of the hands or head. He had made a vow to starve 
himself and kept it rigidly until a few doses of medi- 
cine set his brain right, and a short argument, in ad- 
dition to a sharp appetite, convinced him of the folly 
of his proceedings. As a general rulehowever, I have 
found that in cases of refusal of food, where perveraity 
and snllenness of temper are exhibited, the introduc- 
tion of the tube once or twice is sufficient. The 
patient finding himself baffled in his determination, at 
once succumbs, disliking the inconvenience he is 
putting himself to^ In other cases where there are 
physical causes to account for the anorexia^ medicine 
may be administered by tins instrument, for which 
purpose a small elastic india rubber bag is provided 
sufficiently capacious to hold « good sized draught 
This is supplied in the case, and -fits the tubes tightly. 

Mr. Wilkes* paper remindedme of Dr. Balmanno, and 
of his being the physician who first invented and used 
the nasal apparatus among the insane, and it occurred 
to me that many who may have employed it were not 
aware of tins fact. Dc* Balmanno did much in his 
day to improve the condition of the lunatic, and no 
one had he lived would haye. taken a warmer interest 
in the great progress tha( has since his time been made 
in this department of medicine than he would have 
y doBa» I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

I TH0MA3 FBICHABD, MJ). 



Medical Certificate, 

Ihu Sir,— I believe every medical practitioner who 
has been called upon to fill up a certificate according 
to the form 16 and 18 Via, c 96, has felt the diffi- 
culty of doing so eorveetfy. For my own part I have 
never yet seen one which did not require amendment 
The trouble thus occasioned would be removed if the 
letters of refeveaoe, a, 6, e, 4, «, were less microsoopic ; 
and if the directkms were marginal, and printed in 
redink. 

The CoomwssioBers generally return imperfect cer- 
tificates for correction: b«t it seems this is not 
mvariaUy done : but surely the doctrine that the 
CkmmiissioDsn are not responsiUe for the correctnsM 
of -certiaeates under which insane persons are con- 
fined, [see Commissioners Circular, Feb. 14th, 1855,] 
and that the responsibility, when tke^ make no objeo- 
tioD, still resU with the ** Superintendents and others" 
is unsound. At all events, it is both inconvenient 
and dangeroBB. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 

A SUFERINTENDBNT. 



To Ae Editor qfthe Asylum JoumaL 
Dear Sir,— Allow me call the attention of mxga- 
intendents to an India rubber chamber utensil, which 
Mesvs. Macintosh of Manchester have made at my 
suggestion, and which I think will be very useful for 
violent and excited patients, who could not be trusted 
with those made of metal or earthenware. 

One of the multifarious uses to which gutta perehs 
has been applied has been the mannfecture of these 
articles, but practically we find, that besides the diffi- 
culty of keeping them sweet, from tiie impossibility of 
using hot water to them, they are easily broken when 
made of the ordinary strength, and if made heavier 
they become serious weapons in the hands of exdted 



The India rubber utensils seem to be calculated to 
meet all these objections, for while of sufficient strength 
to resist lh» ordinary rough usage of an asylum, they 
are useless as ofi'ensive weapons, and boiling water 
may be employed to cleanse them. 

The price charged at present is rather high, but 
Messrs. Macintosh consider that they shall be enabled 
to offer them at a lower rate if there is any demand 
for them. 

Yours feithfuUy, 

JAMES WILEE& 
Stafford Camnty Lunatie Aj^um, 



Trial and Conviction of a Hueband/or the W-treatmeat 
of hie Lunatic Wife. 

At the Devon Spring Assizes on the 17th uli> 
before I£r. Justice Crowder, John Rundk was charged 
with abusing, ill-treating, and wilfully n^lecting, 
ilmefiaiTimcUs, his wifb, a lunatic 

Mr. Stock stated that the prosecution was instituted 
by the CommissionerB in Lmuu^ ; and that th^ were 
fully determined to prosecute in all cases of a sinulsr 
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nature iHildi might come imder their notice, in order 
that the hdplen lunatic might receive ewtty protection 
which the law woold afford. He cidled the following 



Ann Hill atated thai the ptiaonier's wife, who was 
now dead, was her daughter. . She had been married 
to the priaoner eleven yeafB. Some time pretions to 
the 7th of October, the day npon which she was 
admitted into the lunatic asylum, she met her in 
Denmport, and she shewed her her arms, which were 
much scfatdied. They went together to the prisoner^ 
house in St. Aubyn street, and witness told the 
prisoner that he ought to be ashamed of himself to 
ill-treat her, upon which he ordered her out of his 
house. The prisoner struck his wife with a hearth 
brudi, and said he would make no more of killing her 
than he would of killing a rabbit. He afterwards 
remoTed to Monument street On one occasion he 
refused his wife and her (witneM) admittance, and 
they went away. The prisoner's wife had had no rest 
the prerious night, and on returning to the bouse she 
fell down through weakness. At that time witness 
obeerred that her danghtcar^ mind was disturbed. 

Ann King, the wife of deceased hmatio's brother, 
remembered the period wh^n the prisoner lived in 
Monument street She had some conyersation with 
his wife on one ooeasion^ and afterwards took her to 
her mother's house. A short time afterwards the 
witness saw the prisoner and asked him where his 
wife was, when he made use (rf a disgusting expres- 
sion, and said he hoped she would rot in prison or be 
transported. On another occanon when she went to 
the prisoner's house, the prisoner's wife came down 
stairs with her stays outside her dress, and looking 
Tery wfld. She said ** Jack" had beaten her, upon 
which the prisoner laughed. She then showed the 
bruises on her shoulders and breast, and said to the 
prisoner ''you know you did it :" to which he replied 
"you were going to throw coals at me." He at first 
denied haying struck her, but he subsequently ad- 
mitted that he struck her with a brush. 

Jane Butcher, a widow, residing in St Aubyn- 
street, recollected when the prisoner Uved next door to 
her. On one occasion she heard a yiolent "screech- 
ing" in the prisoner's house, and she ran in and found 
his wife crouched down in a comer : she said ** the 
brute has kicked me with his boots." Witness had 
often heard him talk of the state of his wife's mind, 
and die remonstrated with him : she told him he 
ought to have a person to take care of her as she was 
incapable of doing anything herself, but he replied 
that it was no more harm to kill her than it was to 
kill a rabbit Witness had noticed the alterations 
in the wife's mind some months preyiousfy ; some- 
times die took things firom witness's house which did 
not belong to her. In reference to these occunenoes 
the prisoner had told witness he could not be respon- 
sive for her acts in the state of mind she was in. 

Mr. Tripe, surgeon, of Deyonport, stated that he 
had examined the prisoner's wife. He told her she 
would be taken to a place where her mental and 
bodily health would be taken care of: she replied that 
she'knew die was not in a sound state of mind, and 
would be glad to go to a place where she would be 



safe from the attacks of her husband : she bared her 
left arm and shoulder, and showed some bruises, and, 
pointing to her husband, said "he did it" Witness 
was of opinion that the bruises were produoed by a 
blunt instrument He found seyeral bntes on the 
abdomen and thighs, the hips, the left armv and Ae 
buttocks, the latter he thought might have been inflicted 
by a kick : a magistrate was present at the time, 
and a sort of charge was made against the prisoner, 
upon which he denied it, and took up a brush 
which he said she might have ran against when he 
was defending hhnself from her attacks. Witness 
was of opinion it was a confirmed case ot lunacy. 

Dr. BuckniU stated that he was the medical super- 
intendent of the Deyon County Lunatic Asylum. He 
examined Amelia Bundle on the 8th of October, the 
day after her admission, and he obseryed the bruises 
which Mr. Tripe had described. He thought that the 
braises could not haye been self inflicted. The con- 
dition of the patient as to her mind was deci^ of 
the fecnlties. In his opinion die had been in a state 
of unsound mind for a year or more. She had snflbred 
an attack of apoplexy and was paralysed. On the 
18th of December she was deHyered of a still boni 
child ; and on the 18th of January she died. About 
the end of November the prisoner called at the Asylum, 
and witness sent for him to his office, and said " Your 
wife has tdd me that the injuries from whidi she suffered 
when she was brought here were inflicted by your 
yioknce. If that was the case, your conduct was 
brutal and unmanly." Prisoner replied that it was 
true, and that he was sony for it 

Hie defendant, in addressing the jury, said his wife 
was in the habit of falling down the stairs which 
caused the bruises ; and he asked why the case was 
not brought before the magistrates when she was 
aliye ? He adnntted striking her on the shoulder : 
and stated that she had thrown him into great ex- 
pences, and on one occasion she had put poison into 
his tea-pot 

Ayerdictof Guilty haying been found. The Judge 
said that he should reserre the pdnt of law as to 
whether the prisoner could be deemed, in the words 
of the statute, to haye the care and charge of his wife. 
For this purpose he sentenced the prisoner to six 
months' imprisonment with hard labour ; and he 
divided the term, passing sentence for fiye months and 
a fortnight for the common assault, and ihQ remaining 
fortnight for the offence charged under the lunacy 
statute. 



AssflumMfor Crimimd Lu»atie$, 
In the House of Lords on the 9th ultimo. Lord 
St. LeonanU rose to ask, whether Her Mi^esty's 
Goyemment had any intention to erect asylums 
for criminal lunatics ? Under the existing system a 
prison frequently became what it was neyer hitended 
to be— an asylum for lunatios; and he considered, that 
as it was improper to oonyert a prison into an ujixaa, 
so it was improper to make an asylum a prison, for 
the rules and regulations of the one and the other 
were altogether diflteeot 
He was aware that he might be met by a statement 
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on the part of the Gk>T6niment, that at present thej 
did not contemplate the erection of buildings to be 
nsed as asylams for criminal lanatics, and under the 
pressore of the war, perhaps it might be impossible to 
proTide new buildings for the safe costodj of such 
persons; bat whenever new asyloms were erected^ an 
important question would arise as to the classification 
of the persons who became inmates of those asylums. 
He thought, if the GoTemmtnt would consult the 
Commissioners in Lunacy., and the medical author- 
ities who were at the head of public establishments for 
lanatics in Uiis country, that, with the advantage of 
their experience, a plan for the erection and conduct 
of those asylums might be adopted, and a system of 
classification might be arranged, which might be 
introduced whenever asylums for criminal lunatics 
were built 

Earl OranviUe stated, in reply to the question, that 
it was doubtless most desirable that proper accommo- 
dation should be provided for the safe custody of 
criminal lunatics, and that arrangements should be 
made for their classification. « 

He was most happy to state, that the subject was 
under the consideration of the right hon. gentleman, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, (hear, hear,) 
though he, Earl Granville, was not able to give a 
pledge that the Government could immediately carry 
into effect any plan for afibrding the requisite accom- 
modation. The question was, ipdeed, entirely one of 
money. 



Lbqislation BELATuro TO LuvACT. — There are two 
Lunacjf BiUa before Parliament ; one the ** Lunatic 
AajfiuMi Repajfwunt of Advances Act, for Ireland, 
states in the preamble, that whereas it is doubtful 
whether it is competent for the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council to make orders for the repayment 



of those sums, (expended from the consolidated fund 
in the building of asylums,) for the advance of which 
no orders in Council were made, &c— Hiat it be 
enacted, &c 

Sec 1. That CommissionerB of (general Control 
and Correspondence, shall report to Clerk of Privy 
Council, sums expended ftom consolidated fund in 
erectuig, enlarging, or extending asylums. 

Sec 2. That Lord Lieutenant and Council may 
order the repayment of such funds by the Counties 
forming the district for which the asylum is built 

Sec 3. That the Grand Jury of each County shall 
make a presentment for such repayment, and that in 
default of this, the money shall be raised on the order 
of the Judge of Assisse. 

Sec 4. Begulates the repayment between Counties 
of asylum expences in case of change of district 

Sec 5. Gives the Lord Lieutefiant power to revoke 
appointments of Commissioners of General Control, 
and to nominate others. 

This Bill was read a second time before the House 
of Conmions on the 9th of March. It received 
the strong opposition of the Irish members. Lord 
Palmerston explained that the Bill was not exactly 
one of indemnity, but that it was intended to set right 
an irregularity which had been going on a consider- 
able time The irregularity referred to appears to 
to have been the building and enlarging the Irish 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums on nuydes advanced from 
the consolidated fond, without the power of obtaining 
repayment from the county rates. 

The other Bill is entitled an Act to explain and 
amend the Lunacy Kegulation Act, 1853. It is 
a Bill of legal technicality, and explains and amends 
sec 129 of. the above-named Act, by enabling the 
Lord Chancellor, in matters of lunacy, to empower 
committees of estates to grant leases binding on issue 
or remaindermen. 



STEWARD & CLERK. Wanted, at the Devon County Lunatic Asylum, a person to 
to fill the situation of Steward and Clerk. He must be thoroughly conversant with accounts, and 
understand Stores and Storekeeping. The salary is proposed to be £100 a year, with a residence in the 
Asylum, and rations. If allowed to reside out of the Asylum, the salary will be from £125 to £150 
a year, without rations — as the Visitors may determine. 

The person appointed will be expected to give security, himself in £200, and two securities, jointly and 
severallpr, in £200. 

Applications, with testimonials, are to be sent to me, on or before the 2Sth day of April next 
ISth March, 1855. T. E. DRAKE, Exeter, Clerk to the Visitors 

LUNATIC CLOTHING AND BEDDING. 

CHAKLES BOOPE ft SON, 144 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, 

Have always on hand a great variety of Material, specially adapted for the above purposes ; and invite the 
attention of the Medical Superintendents and Governors of Asylums thereto. Tenders given from a single 
item to the furnishing of an Establishment throughout. 

Befsrence Idndly permitted to the Hanwell and Caibiisj Hatch AflylnmSy 

Which they have supplied since their foundation. Private Asylums treated with on favourable terms. 

THE ASYLUM BUCKLE. 
This neat substitute for the Screw Locks, used to keep on the boots and clothing of the Insane Patients who 
strip themselves, can be supplied by PEARSE BROTHERS, Ironmongers, 93, Fore-Street, Exeter. 
^ ^ Price lOs. ed., per dosen. 

AU Ccmmtoncations for theforAcominq Number ^Aouitf | Published by Sahukl Highlbt, of 32, Fleet Street, 
be addressed to <Ae Editor^ BR BUCKNILL, Devon \ in tbe Purtih of Safot Dmntan-fai-the-West, fn the Cl^ of Ixm- 

]«f day q/ MOjf nwU g^lnt Kerri»n,intbeCltyof Exetw. Mood«y.April«. ISM. 
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The Aocumulathn of Chronic Lunatict in Agybams, 
QwatioH of further AccommodatioH, 

That pleasant moralist of the Garden Sect, Al- 
phonse Kerr, writes: " Je sois de Tavis de ce philo- 
sophe qui pretendait avoir d^eoavert la veritable rai- 
8OQ pour laqnelle dans toates les grandes villes il y 
a on Hopital pour les Insens^s; c'est qui, en y enfer- 
ment quelqnes panyres diables sous le nom de Fons, 
on fait croire aox Strangers que cenx qui sont hors de 
cet Hdpital ne le sont pas." 

If this quaint reason be accepted to acconnt for the 
immense asylums, which within a few years have 
grown up around London, the elaborate care and cost 
with which the Londoners have attempted to prove 
their sanity, would naturally tend to excite a sus- 
picion of the contrary, for ** qui s* excuse s' accuse' 
Another philosopher, who was also a patient at Han- 
well, once told us that the reason why he and others 
were the inmates of asylums was, that they di£fered in 
some matters of opinion from the people out of doors, 
and the latter exercised the powers if not the rights of 
the majority by shutting them up. He was in hopes 
that he should live to see the tables turned and the 
majority on the other side. 

But in all seriousness, whatever may be the cause, 

the rapid growth of asylums both in number and size 

is a fact suflSdently serious to alarm the sanest of 

men, especially if he pays poor and county rate. 

We append a circular issued this year by the 



Commissioners in Lunacy to the Clerks of Visiting 
Justices, on this subject. 

That ''in many instances existing asylums are 
overcrowded orftd^^and that ** Pauper Lnnatks in 
considerable numbers have been refused admission," 
is oertamly ** a state of things generally regretted by 
all who have authority, or take an interest in the 
care and treatment of the insane poor." 

That the magnificent and costly institutions for the 
care and treatment of the insane pocnr, with which 
the enlightened philanthropy of the age has provided 
nearly all the counties of England, should have 
rapidly filled up with incurable and hopeless cases, is 
indeed truly to be regretted. 

The most remarkable evidence of the manner in 
which chronic patients have accumulated, as accom- 
modation has been extended, is afforded by the votes 
for asylum buildings passed at the Mddlesex Quarter 
Sessions. On the 5th of May, 1829, the first of 
these votes was passed, authorising a committee **to 
enter into a contract not exceeding £50,000, ibr the 
erection of an asylum for 300 patients." The com- 
mittee reported to the July Quarter Sessions, 1831, 
that the asylum at Hanwell was ready for 300 patients 
the number intended to be received ;" ** but upon 
carefully examining the establishment, it is found 
that 200 more patients, making in the whole 500, 
can be accommodated with great comfort" To build 
by mistake for 500 patients, instead of for 300, may 
be taken as proof that the first Hanwell corn- 
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mittoe did dieir architectiml work in a style wUch 
maj be called haphamrd ; still the mistake torned 
out to be a most fortunate one. From the Michaelmas 
retort, 1831, we find that the expenses of the bnild* 
ing theft amonnted to the sum of Xia3,i)0a Fkom 
the Esater feport» 1898, it appears thai additional 
aceemipdaHoft for siattf patients had been made 
bj the conversion of a kitchen into an infirmary. 

To the Epiphany Sessions for 1835, the committee 
report tliat ** the number of applications which are 
stOl made for the recqAion of patients being more 
than the asylnm can possiUy aocommodale, yonr 
committee recommend that Dr. Ellis should be di- 
rected to regulate the number of patients to be re- 
ceired finom each parish according to their rental" 
At Epiphany, 1886, we find the asylum containing 
604 patients ; there has, however, been an hiatus 
respecting the expenditure for the increased aeeom- 
modation, but on the 30th of April, 1835, the Court 
of Sessions ** determined that the mvingt should no 
longer be applied to the building account** A reso- 
lutkm arrived at in oonsequence of accusations that 
tiie committee had charged a mock larger sum for the 
maintenance of patients than it actually cost, and that 
they appropriated the snrphu tobuUding parposes^ To 
the Michaelmas Sessions for 1838, the committee re- 
ported the expenditure of £19,846, for the erection of 
two additional wings to the asylum for the accommo- 
dation of 300 patients, accommodation which they had 
laported to be ** quite commeosniate with the wants 
of the oounty," and a fbrther sum of 44000 for 
fittbg, ftimishing; and warming. 

This was the last great addition made to Hanwell, 
other smaller ones which it would be tedious to 
eatmerate took place from time to time, by which 
the asylum became ciq>able of containing one thousand 
patients, tiM building having cost in erection, exten- 
sion, modification, and repaii^ considerably more than 

£aoo,ooa 

The old asylum at Haawdl having been found 
ntteri^ inadequate to the waste of the coun^, the 
new asylum at Colney Hatch was built for 1,200 
patients, and opened in July, 1861. The first bill 
for the new institntioa ma £289,356 5s. 6dl, but new 
boikUags, new furniture, and new land, have already 
entailed a considerable additional expenditure. 

Asylum accommodation for pauper lunatics has 
already cost the county of Middlesex littie short 
of half a million of money. Yet both the great 
asylums are overevowded with patients, and still the 
ery is, ** they come.** We learn from the report of th 
HanweH oommittee recently issued, that not less than 
500 pauper lunatics chaigeaUe to parishes in the 
coonty of Middlesex are now unprovided witii asylum 
accommodation, or are compelled to be sent to licensed 
houses. 

The county of Lancaster supplies an illustration 
soarcely less remarkable than that of Middlesex. The 
county asylum at Lancaster Moor has been enlarged 
until it contains nearly 700 patients. Within the 
last five years two additional county asylums have 
been opened at Prestwitch and RainhiU ; these also 
are now overcrowded, containing on the Ist of Jan. 
of this year 887 patients. We learn from the report 



of the visitors of the Kainhill asylum, that in con- 
sequence of the asylum being full at the commence- 
ment of the year, patiento could only be received as 
vacancies occurred either by discharges or deaths. 
The oomauttee have in conseqaenca been compelled 
to refose admiiBion to upwards of 50 ^ppUcations 
fiOBft towBShipa in tk% handled of West Derby f some 
of these were sent to the Laacaster asylum as kmg as 
tiiere was room to receive them; since that time 
the townships have had no remedy but to send their 
cases to the private asylum at Hay dock Lodge, where 
in the 20th of the present month there were no less 
than 26 fi^nn Liverpool alone." This pressure has 
been less severely felt in the agricultural counties 
in which the wear and tear of brain is far less than 
in Middlesex and Lancaster, where the social straggle 
for ]m>vision or position appears to keep the miad 
of rich and poor in a state of constant erethism. 

^it in counties remote from metropolitan or com- 
mercial turmoil thero aro few asylums, except those 
which have been opened quite reoeatiy, which are not 
over crowded with patients, or in which the necessity 
ibr enlargement has not been felt or already acted 
upon. There can be little doubt tiiat of laie years 
mental disease has become much more prevalent in 
this country than it formeriy was, and that for many 
reasons tiiis increase has taken place in a far greater 
proportion among the industrial classes of the commu- 
nity, among those who are ranked by political econo- 
misto as the producers, rather than among those whose 
privilege it is to be considered as the consumers of the 
goods of lifiB. Nor is it difficult to assign some efficient 
causes ;for this difference: the higher classes of the 
present day are better educated than tiieir forefathers 
in the best sense of the term: they live less under the 
doBAinkm of passionate excitement: they are infinity 
more temperate, and their habite of lifo are more 
neariy in accordance with the laws of nature, whidi 
are also the laws of health. The working classes on 
the contrary are more drunken and dissolute than 
ever: there is infinitely more mental activity amongst 
them, more thought and mental struggle; but this 
intellectual developement has not been accompanied 
and fortified by an increase of the moral powers: the 
reading and debating artisan of the present day has 
less self-control and self-respect than his ignorant 
father; he uses more gin and more tobacco, lives in 
a dirtier room, and wears a looser and more uncleanly 
set of morals, and it is not to be wondered at that he 
is more liable to mental disease. Mr. Clenton, the 
able superintendent of the county asylum at RainhiU, 
Lancashire, gives tables in his recent Ucport, in which 
he proves that, ^ in those years in which, from the 
high price of labor, the demand for relief was the 
smallest, the number of lunatics was the greatest, and 
the converse;*' **that while parochial and charitable 
relief has diminished fifty per cent., insanity appears to 
have increased sixty-five per cent** And he observes, 
** should it therefore appear after more extended ob- 
servation that prosperous times are, as compared with 
seasons of commercial depression, not only accom- 
panied by a greater prevalence of crime, [See the Rev. 
Mr. Clay*s Paper read before the British Association 
at Liverpool, on The Effect of Good or Bad Times on 
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Commitkdi to PriMi.] bat an •lao attended by an 
increased derelopement of insanity, we must, I appre- 
hend, look, in the latter as well as in the former exam' 
pie, for an explanation to the greater prevalence at 
soch periods of inUmpertmee, the too freqnentlj be- 
setting sin of the thriving operative and the well paid 



If new oases of insanity have in Lancashire increased 
sixty-five per cent, it most not be foigottea also, that 
among lonaticsthe duration (^ life has also been greatly 
prolonged. The average mortality of the panper lu- 
natics iq[> to the year 1844 was ascertained by Dr. Thnr* 
nam to be 13*88 per cent It is now 2 per cent less. 
[See Dr. Faney's Paper on the Statistics of Ajylnms, 
A^fkm Jommalt p. 149.] And if this difference is 
foond to ttdst in asylums, it is very certain that in 
those counties which were unprovided with a^lnm% 
the medical treatment of insanity whicb was formerly 
in vogue was not likely to prolong tlie continuance of 
a burthen upon pavodiial rates: the lancet and the 
strait-waistcoat too often made short work of it At 
the present time the probability of the duratioa of Itfe 
of a chronic patient with good bodily health, without 
epilepsy or other complication, residing in an asylum, 
is perhaps not much below the average out of doors. 
Indeed, Dc Wood has ascertained from carefully 
compiled tables and calculations, that forty-six lives 
who were in the chronic wards at Bethlem Hosi»tal 
on the 1st of Jamunry, 1880^ exeeeded the high stan- 
dard of life adopted in the Equitable TaUes, in the 
piopoition of 1889-68 to 1858*S8; and he states, 
''the conclusion then from the above premises seems 
to be inevitable, that insani^ after the violent symp- 
toms of the aeute stage have passed off does not tend 
to shorten lifo, and that tiie prospect of an average 
lifo is greater among those whose malady is oonflrmed, 
than among those who suffsr from it in a minor 
degree." [Wood on Ths Plea qf Inmm^^ p. 88.] 
With a greatly increased number of instances of men- 
tal disease among the uneducated and working classes 
of the community, and with a prolonged duration of 
lifo among chronic lunatics, it can excite little wonder 
that the most enlightened legislation on the suliject 
of provision for pauper lunatics, carried out with the 
most active i^dlanthropy by the magistracy of the 
country, has been unable to keep up with the ever 
increasing demand for asylum acconunodation. The 
evil is a great and a growing one, and we fear that 
the addition of new wards, or even of new asylums, 
will only be a palliative, and not aradical cure. 

It is the part of true wisdom to attack a great evQ, 
not in its devdoped finrm, but at its source. To pre- 
vent insanity is better than to cure >t, or to care for it 
humanely if incurable. The prevention, or rather the 
dimnnition of insanity in aoommunity, can only be per- 
manently effected by increasing the moral and mental 
strengtii of the people, and by improving their habits. 
Bn^and is becommg a land of gaob and of asylums, 
because, the people have become surrounded by the 
excitements of a so called civilixation, without hav- 
ing had the moral sense and the religious feelings 
strengthened to endure the tension. A great and 
wise system of edncation which would give to the 
humblest members of socie^ a righteous self-respect, 



and entail upon them the practice of virtuous and 
whcdesome habits, would alone render the further en- 
largement of county lunatic asylums unnecessary. 

The 'Equality of education," in which we have foith 
that if general it would have power to check the 
increase of insanity and of other social evils, is of that 
kind so ably depicted by the Bight HonUe. J. W. 
Henley, in Us Speech on Sir J. Fackington's Bill, on 
the seccmd of May last ** He would ask what was 
generally meant by the word education? If it was 
meant that a person was merely to read and write, do 
certain sums in arithmetic, or answer certain di^ tstcg 
questions about various parts of the world, the reign- 
ing sovereigns^ and other matters of that kind; then 
he had no hesitation in saying, that he did not believe 
in education at all: but he bdieved that that edu^ 
cation was valuable which appealed to the boy's heart 
and mind, and tended to elevate the condition of tilie 
people^ so that they mi^ know their duty to God 
and man, and doing their duty to God and man, 
mi^t snccessfelly struggle throni^ life to the life to 
oome." The *«quali^ of education "to be desired for 
the people is that which will train the greatest possible 
number of them to be good Christians and good 
dtiiensk That alone will* have power to forestall the 
ravages of insanity and the spread of crimew 

But while sectarian disputes indefinitely postpone the 
establishment of a national system of education, the 
people become more dissolute and drunken and im- 
provident, and even hig^ wages and physical prosper^ 
ity are turned into a curse unto them, by becoming a 
came of increased insanity and corima. 

It is^ however, one thing to shew how the increase of 
insanity might have been prevented, or how in times 
to come it alone can be prevented} and quite another 
thing to discuss the practical measures whidi the 
existenee of the evil presses upon those who have 
authority. The Commissioners in Lunacy think that 
many chronic lunatics at present in asylums may be 
properly taken care of eUwfhere* 

Elsewhere is an indefinite term, conveying only a 
negative idea. No doubt the question was put in this 
manner by the Commissioners in Lunacy in order 
that it might not appear to have been in any way 
prejudged by them* Bat the whole question must 
turn upon the definition of this vague wcHrd. If 
'^elsewhere" Bseans Union Woridiouses, we must 
express our earnest conviction that chronic lunatics 
cannot be property taken care of in such places. 
The detention of lunatics in Union Houses is 
wrong in principle, and most unsatisfactory in prac- 
tice. The detention of a lunatic, whether rich or poor, 
is an abrogation of the liberty of the subject, an act of 
imprisonment for his own benefit, and for the safe^ of 
the community. Such imprisonment of a panper lu- 
natic is legal, when it takes phu» in the State Institution 
provided for the purpose, under the control of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace, as admhiistratoiv of the kw, and 
under the checks and stringent regulations of statutory 
enactments. But the continued detention of a lunatic 
against his will in a Union House, is an act of illegal 
imprisonment, and the practice of it is indefensible. 
In such a case the liberty of the subject is destroyed, 
without the checks imposed by the statutes, and with- 
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out any magisterial or other l^al aathority for the 
act Every adnlt inmate of a Union Hooae has by law 
the right (xTezit, npon giving three honrs' notice ; and 
the detention of a lonatic in opposition to this, in a 
Union Hoote, is a positiye misdemeanor. Bot in ad- 
dition to its illegality, such detention has been foond 
to work in the most onsatisfiM^tory manner. Chronic 
lunatics, who are harmless, tranqnil, and eren happy 
ttnder the drcnmstances which snrroond them, in a 
well-condacted asylum, where their dietary is good, 
their habits regulated by experienced attendants, their 
occupations and recreations rightly ordered, their men- 
tal and physical symptoms watched with skilM care, 
become, if these circumstances are changed or reversed, 
morose, irritable, and fiur from harmless. In Union 
Houses these circumstances are altogether reversed : 
the dietary is professedly such that no person will 
willingly continue to subsist upon it, who can obtain 
better food by hard work out of doors; and it is quite 
inadequate to afford to the ill-nourished brain of the 
lunatic those supi^ies which are essential to his sn- 
pAoria and tranquillity. There are no pleasure-grounds, 
no regulated occupations and recreations, and above 
aO, no attendants under constant and experienced me- 
dical direction. The ordinary inmates of the Union 
House are persons whom accident, infirmity, or vagrant 
habits, or indolence, or want of work or character, or 
some other cause have compelled to seek refage in this 
place, which is purposely conducted so as to render 
vduntary residence therein a test of destitution. Such 
persoxis are not likely to view with fiivour the compul- 
sory companionship of a madman, an object to them 
of dread and dislike*; nor do their objections tasuch 
association i^pear altogether unreasonable. 

Constant companionship with the insane is a matter 
so little desirable in itself, that strong inducements of 
duty or interest are required to make persons, who 
have a choice, tolerate it But to compel the ordinary 
inmates of a workhouse to such companionship is, 
to inflict upon them most unjustly and illegally, a 
hardship, whicho ne cannot wonder, that in their own 
unreasoning manner they should resist or revenge. 
Whether this be the principal cause or not, the lot of 
a chronic lunatic detained in a Union House is a most 
unhappy one. By day he is the subject of jeer and 
jest and of small practical jokes ; at night he talks, 
and the inmates of the dormitory endeavour to quiet 
him by a sound thrashing. He becomes enraged, and 
attempts some act of violence ; or his misery finds 
vent in moans or cries, which cause more disquiet to 
the establishment, tlum acts of violence themselves. 
The master and mistress complain, and the patient is 
again removed to the Asylum, in a condition which* 
makes the superintendent resolve, to sanction the dis- 
charge of no more uncured cases, if, by any means, he 
can avoid so doing. 

What is a harmleu lunatic? Our own opinion on 
this point, we shall quote from the Devon Aiylum Be- 
port for 1850 : — 

"I beg here to make a few remarks on the question, 
as to whether it is desirable to discharge incurable, and 
as they are called, * harmless patients,' or, in the words 
of the statute, those * not dangerous to themselves or 
others.' This term, I believe to be inapplicable to any 



insane person, who is not helpless from bodify in- 
firmity, or total loss of mind ; it can only with pro- 
priety be used as a relative term, meaning that the 
patient is not so dangerous as others are, or that he is 
not known to be refractory or suicidaL It diould not 
be forgotten, that the great mi^<nity of homicides and 
suicides, committed by insane persons, have been com- 
mitted by those who had previously been considered 
harmless ; and this is readily esqplained by the foct, 
that those known to be dangerous or suicidal, are 
usually guarded in such a manner as to prevent the 
indulgence of their propensities ; whilst the so-called 
' harmless' lunatic or idiot has often been left without 
the care which all lunatics require, until some mental 
change has taken place, or some unusual source of 
irritation has been experienced, causing a sudden and 
lamentable event In an asylum, such patients may 
truly be described as not dangerous to themselves or 
others, because they are constantly seen by medical 
men experienced in observing the first symptoms of 
mental change or excitement, and in allaying them by 
appropriate remedies : they are also placed under the 
constant watchfulness and care of skilful attendants; 
and they are removed from many causes of irritation 
and annoyance to which they would be exposed, if at 
large in villages, or even in Union Houses." 

We are glad to confirm this opinion by the following 
quotation from the able B^Kirt of the Hampslure Asy- 
lum, by Dr. Manley, which we have this day received. 

** These incurables and imbeciles are cases that their 
firiends or parish authorities are often desirous of re- 
moving from the asylum as * harmless;' but it is by no 
means an easy thing to say, which insane person will, 
and which will not prove dangerous to themselves or 
the cmnmunity, if discharged. Hundreds are willing 
to bear testimony thftt the 'village lunatic is a harmless 
creature;' but are astonished, when under some sudden 
surprise, caused, perhaps, by idle or thoughtless annoy- 
ance, he infiicts serious injury on some innocent or de- 
fenceless person. The fact of their being well-con- 
ducted, pacific, and usefully employed whilst in the 
asylum, under vigilant and considerate management, 
is no proof that they are proper subjects to be removed; 
indeed, most incurable lunatics are irritaUe in their 
tempers, so as to be easily provoked; and, with all our 
care, are subject at intervals to paroxysms of violence, 
rendering them dangerous alike to enemies and friends. 
The Lunacy Act enables the Visitors to discharge such 
patients; but as all the instances met with in asylums 
have been sent on account either of neglect or violence, 
the propriety of discharging them, except with a view 
of making room for recent curable cases, appears to 
me very doubtfoL 

The lunatic ** not dangerous to himself or othera" 
was an absurd fiction, whidi we had hoped the com- 
ments made upon the celebrated judgment in the 
case of Nottidge versus Bipley, had exjdoded for ever. 
A person actually insane can never be pronounced 
harmkMf unless by the assumption of a {oofonnd 
knowledge and foresight into all possiUe stages 
and processes of cerebral disease, of which the pos- 
session would never be arrogated by any one, except 
by the most ignorant or the most dishonest pretender 
to cerebro-mental science. 
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Bnt if the detention of chronic lunatics in work- 
hooses is not feasible $ to what other locality can 
the eUewhere of the Commissioner's Circular have re- 
ferrence ? The obyioos reply is» that the most natural 
place for the chronic lunatic is his own home, or 
under the roof of his nearest relatiyes. Bnt alas, 
the homes of the poor are indeed a poor refuge for 
those suffering from mental disease. In any station 
of life it is well known that home is generally the 
worst pUce that can possibly be found for the suf- 
ferer from mental disease; but the home of the 
poor man is peculiarly unfayonrable to the mental 
invalid. In it he is firequendy exposed to the in- 
fluences of intemperance, of fanaticism, of domestic 
feuds, of scarcity of food, and the constant struggle 
for existence, lliese influences are so strong and 
so common, that the constant fear of the asylum 
physician is, that they will undo his work when it 
has i4>peared to be most satisfactory, and that they 
will send back to him the patients whom he has 
discharged as completely cured. A fortiori such in* 
fluenoes cannot ffiil to affect most prejudicially any 
patients who hare been restored to their homes re- 
lieved but still insane, the chronic and so called 
harmless lunatics of whom we are speaking. Still 
as a rule, and under certain conditions, the domestic 
home must be admitted to be fiu: preferable as a 
residence for the chronic lunatic to tiie workhouse ; 
and if sufficient accommodation really cannot be pro- 
vided for the insane poor in asylums, it is to the 
village home to which we must look for the least 
objectionable substitute. The conditions to which 
we refer are those of care and maintenance. Never 
again can it be suflered that lunatics, however chronic 
and reputed hannlev they may be, should wander 
through lanes and villages ill fled, ill clothed, and 
mncared for, the sport of every idle boy and the butt 
of every rustic buffoon. A fuller appreciation of that 
which is just, becoming, and necessary, has impressed 
upon those who make and on those who administer 
the laws, that a recurrence cannot take place to such 
demoralising exhibitions of suffering humanity, gib- 
bering, and moping about the country in gaunt 
and ragged neglect If chronic lunatics are again 
to be kept at home they must be well kept 
and well eared for. This will entail not only the 
cost of sufficient food and of decent clothing, bnt the 
payment of wages to some trustworthy person, who 
will exercise that modicum of guidance and control, 
without which no lunatic is otherwise than dangerous 
to himself and others. But when these conditions 
have been faithfully fulfilled, will not the cost be found 
to have exceeded that which would have been incurred 
by the maintenance of the patient in a county asylum? 
And win not the rate payers be the vexy first to com- 
plain that sufficient asylum accommodation has not 
been provided? 

But lest it be said that the facul^ of discerning 
difficulties and objections is more common than use- 
ful, we shall close with a suggestion of our own 
for the relief of overcrowded asylums. It is, that 
small colonies should be thrown, out fh)m them, 
in such a manner as to be still retained within the 
government of the parent institution and under the 



direct inspection of its officers and the control of 
its board. 

A house, if built in the most homely and simple 
plan, large enough to afford sitting rooms and dor- 
mitories for S7 people could be provided at a cost 
X72a Three acres of farm land, can in most parts of 
England, be bought for £180 : for land and house 
£900, add £300 for furniture, making a total of 
£120a Such an ouUay would provide the means of 
establishing a lunatic colony for S5 patients, being at 
the rate of £48 per head, or from one-fourth to one- 
seventh part of the relative cost per head, at 
which County Asylums have been erected. Or 
it might be found advisable to rent two or three 
cottages, or small houses, with garden ground con- 
veniently situated for the purpose. Less ground would 
be necessary for women than for men. The former 
would only require a flower garden for exercise and 
recreation; the latter ought to have sufficient land to 
occupy most of their time in spade husbandry. An in- 
telligent and experienced attendant, chosen for his 
honesty and trustworthiness, could in such an ofiset 
from a county asylum look after the comforts and well 
being of twenty or five and twenty patients, and he 
could do this better if he were a married man, and had 
the assistance of his wife in the cooking and domestic 
arrangements. The colony ought to be situate within 
easy distance of the parent asylum, in order that it 
might be easily visited and superintended from thence. 
The patients placed in it should be such as are least 
liable to excitement, to restlessness at night, and to 
evasion. Residence in the colony should be rendered 
an object of ambition and desire to the inmates of the 
asylum, and a probationary period therein would often 
form an excellent prelude in tlie final discharge of 
convalescent patients. It will be sufficiently obvious 
to those who are conversant with asylum expenditure, 
that the maintenance of patients in a simple estab- 
lishment of this kind would be considerably less than 
that which is unavoidable in the parent institution. 
The selected patients it would contain, would entail no 
expense for destruction of clothing or for sick diet. 
There would be no new staff of officers to pay, and the 
industry of the patients would be rewarded by some 
remunerative return. Still, in the asylum itself, the 
actual cost of maintenance in the different wards, 
varies greatly. A patient in the infirmary, or one 
destructive to clothing, often costs a sum much greater 
than the general average. It would therefore perhaps 
be better to consider the colonies we propose as parts 
of the asylum, and to make no difference in the charge 
for the care and maintenance of their inmates. On 
this point, however, there would be great differences 
of opinion. An uniformity of rate could however 
inflict no injustice if continued for a series of years, 
because the patients chargeable to each parish in the 
county would at one time be in a larger proportion 
in the asylum, and at another in the celony. 

We do not suggest this means of relieving the over- 
crowded wards of lunatic asylums on theoretical grounds 
alone. For several years past the Devon County Asy- 
lum, has afforded an example of the plan partially car- 
ried out At this place two small houses were originally 
built for the occupation of officers, these are contiguous 
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to the afylum, bat qahe independent of its plan 
and anaogementa. In conaeqoence of the increase of 
patients in the institotion be/ond Ae Bnmber for 
which it was profided, these small houses, or cottages 
as thejT are called, have for sereral years been ocenpied 
by patients, with the most satisftu^ry resnhs. They 
are cheerful and homelike, and patients mncfa prefer 
residing in them to the wards. If these cottages were 
remored to a distance of from half a mQe to a mile 
from the afljlnm, their management conld be con- 
docted exactly as at present, with the exception of 
some easily arranged matters relating to the com 
missariat We entertain a strong oonriction that if it 
is desirable or necessary to provide for the d etention 
of chronic Innatics elsewhere than in the wards of 
oonnty asyloms, these simple Innatic houses, or offsets 
from the county institution, will furnish die most 
easfly available and the least objectioaable means of 
doing so. This plan will possess the very great 
advantage of retaining all pauper lunatics under the 
control of those to whom the law has committed dieir 
guardianship; for the law has for many years and by 
by repeated enactments recognised die Justices of the 
Peace as the proper guardians of die insane poor; not, 
indeed, until it had been abundantly proved by expe- 
rience that parochial officers, the immediate agents of 
thereto payers, are not to be trusted with the power of 
controlling or detaining these helpless dependents upon 
the frmds which belong to the destitute. The sim- 
plicity and pracdcability of the plan also appear gready 
to recommend and to favor its adopdon. 



Office of CmmMomn in Lwutrnf^ 

19, WhitMU Place, Jan. 85, 1855. 

Sir,— The Commissioners in Lunacy have at pre- 
sent under consideradon the duty imposed on them, 
by Secdons S9 and 30 of ''The Lunadc Asylums 
Act, 1853,** to report to the Secretary of State, on the 
quesdon of the adequacy of the accommodadon pro- 
vided in asylums for pauper lunadcs. 

The foct has been, in many cases, specially brought 
under the nodce of the Board, that existing asylums 
are either overcrowded or foil, and that, in con- 
sequence thereof^ arrangements with other asylums 
have become necessary, or pauper lunadcs, in con- 
siderable numbers, have been, from dme to time, 
refused admission. 

The Commissioners have reason to believe that 
there are many pauper patients now in asylums, of a 
harmless, chronic character, who might, under due 
reguladons, be properly taken care of elsewhere. The 
adoption of this principle would, inter alia, be attended 
with the advantage of making room in asylums for 
recent and probably curable cases, many of which are 
now excluded. This object is expressly contemplated 
by the Legislature, in the 53rd Section, which em- 
powers Visitors to reserve vacant beds for recent or 
any other dass of cases. The rules of asylums gene- 
rally contain a provision having the same object, 
superintendents being thereby required to promote 
the exchange of harmless chronic cases for those recent 
and probably curable. 

With a view to a full consideration of the matter, 



and the suggestion of a practical remedy for a state of 
things generally regretted by all who have andiority 
or take an interest in the care and treatment of the 
insane poor, the Commissioners will foel obliged by 
your lumiAhig them, by permission of the Committee 
of Victors, as soon as practicable, with answers to the 
sevend annexed queries. 

The Board would fbel obliged by aay furdier in- 
fmrmadon, and any praedcal suggestions upon this 
important subject, with which the Visitors may be 
kindly disposed to ikvor them, especially as to the 
sufficiency of their present asylum for die wants of 
the county, and the views of the Visitors as to the 
best mode of providing for the care of the harmless 
and chronic pauper lunatics of the ooan^ not re- 
quiring to be in an asylum. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

R W. a LUTWIDGB, 
Secretary. 
To ike Clerk of ^Vinton of ^^Aayhm. 
Queriee. 

1. Existing accommodation Ibr pauper lunatics of 
the respective sexes. 

8. Additional accommodation, if any, in progress of 
being, or proposed to be, provided. 

8. Unions or odier arrangements existing, or pro- 
posed, with counties and boroughs. 

4. Numbers of harmless, dironic patients, male and 
fbmale respectively, who, in the opfaiion of the resident 
medical officer, could property be taken care of else- 
where. 



Tke treatment of Mekmekeiia widk lUfutal of Food, 

hy JjLMm JL HnasT, Medical Stqterinttndait ej 

Me Kent Omnty Lwtatic Agjflwm. 

I propose to rdate the features, treatment, and 
results of two severe cases of melancholia which have 
occurred in practice within the last nine months, in 
order to shew the occasional necessity for energetic 
action even in mental diseases, which belong to an 
order usually deemed chronic in respect of their pro- 
gress and termination. 

S., a male, aged 47, was received in July hot, 
having been insane during ten weeks. SffmpUmt: 
inability to attend to his business; refnsal to go to 
market, to attend to his customers in the shop, to go to 
bed, to dress or undress himself. Is very silent; used 
to be very communicative. Fancies he cannot pay his 
way and is in constant dread of poverty. Has refosed 
food absolutely for the last two days; and, on strict 
enquiry, it was found to be undeniable that for many 
days previously, owing to his refusal, the quantity of 
food which he had been induced really to swallow 
had been next to none. 

Cause, Losses in business; had been very tempe- 
rate in drinking; had had a former attack of insanity, 
but no relative insane. 

On admission, his mind was in a complete state ai 
vacuity. He was wholly taciturn and his countenance 
expreraed deep dejection and apprehension. His 
physical condition was one of alarming exhaustion; 
his conjunctiva were injected and suffbsed, his breath 
had the characteristic foetor of starvation, his skin in 
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general, and that of his eztremitiei in paitiedar, wai 
•hranken, cold and dammy. 

TrmtmaU. Bed, wann eoverings; fioid nstrimeiit 
widi brandy I the following miztvre: R. Comp. Tinet 
of Cardannms, Tinet of Hyoscyamoa of each 1 os^ 
Aromatic Spirit of Amaonia 4 oa^ Oaniphor Ifixtove 
940s. MijL, an eighth part ererykmr hoon. The food 
wag admiaiitered by hand with Tarying anecess. 
SoiBcient appeared to be iwallowed, from tnae to 
tine, to make the nBe of a Htomach pomp eeen not 
indispensable I whilst his progress, snch as it was, 
enoooniged the idea of doing without that instmment 
At the end of two days a slight faBproTement was 
TisiUe, and it oontinQed ontil after the fifth day. On 
the sixth a sodden relapse ooenired with rapid sinking, 
and he died on the eighth day of residenoe, completely 
exhausted. After death, the brain and all the odier 
Tisoera appeared, to the naked ejre, quite healthy. 

RemarkM, On the mere history of this case with 
such corroboration as the appearance of the patient 
afibrded, he dionld, perhaps, have been at once fbd 
with the pomp, and hare had the process rqteated at 
intervals (the resistance to Ibod oontinoing) ontfl 
tiiere was a certainty that a considerable qoaatity of 
aliment had been placed in the stomadi. It is 
question whether vahiable time t^ not lostiathe 
practice of a modem refinement Feeding the ini« 
wifling by hand and persnasion ii often a Tery 
uncertain process. As no one can exactly calcolate 
the waste, one cannot precisely teU how mnch has 
been deposited in the stomach. I decline implying 
that this case was actually lost for want of the stomach 
pomp (because there seems to be a stage in exhaustion 
prerions to the appearance of imminent danger to liib, 
when the digestive powers, if supplied in abundance, 
are no longer able to perform dieir office, and the 
patient, notwithstanding, dies); but torn to the second 
case, the results in which are in striking contrast 

T., admitted three weeks after S., had been found 
wandering in a pbu)e many miles from his home. He 
could give no accoont of himself and from his being 
astray, there was no history. In mind he was vacuous, 
muttering incoherently; and in body not less ex< 
hausted than the previous patient I now quote from 
the Case Book. ''The main features ofthe morbid state 
of mind were the neariy entire absence of energy and 
of the exerdse of consciousness, as well as of every 
other cerd>ral function; and the bodfly condition 
suggested only the imminent danger of death from 
starvation. There was no time to be lost After 
ineffectual attempts to feed him by hand on the 
evening of his atoission, it was next morning deter- 
mined at once to use the stomadi pump,, whilst there 
was yet time. He was, therefore, fed once, and his 
general resistance of course did not prevent the intro- 
duction into his stomach of a sufficient meal of food, 
containing brandy. He never refosed food again, 
and never seemed to remember (even after his reco- 
very) the drcumstance of his having been fed with 
an mstrument 

The introduction of food was followed up with 
stimulating and sedative medicine in the mixture 
named below, with every gratifying effects. (R. 
Tincture of Hyoscyamus 1 oz. Comp. Spirit of Sol- 



pboriciEidier | os. Camphor Mixture lO^ec Ifix. an 
eighth part every four hours night and day. J 

Witii plenty of food and porter improvement qidckly 
eommenced, and towards the end of August, the 
nature (begun on the S9tii 7uly^ was dSseontinued, 
as being no longer necessary. He had gained fiesh 
and strength rapidly and become a working man. 
His mind had at the same time grown dear and 
sound, and it appeared that he was naturally possessed 
of more tiian the ordinary intelligence of his dass. 
He was discharged after a residence of about seven 
weeks. 

The fbflowing extract from a letter which I received 
from T. after his departure, gives some slight de- 
tail of the origfal of the attack. ^ I have not had 
the slightest symptom of physical indisposition, or 
mental aberration since I left I have been working 
fbr my cousin, ever since, .... I have had a visit fh>m 
a fellow workman of mine with whom I spent the last 
day or two before I lost my wits, and ftom Mm I 
learnt that when I was with him I seemed to have a 
great cold on me (and I remembered when he told 
me), and that hot as the weather was I could not by 
any means get warm. I have also learned that I was 
wandering about for (or at least, out of my mind,) 
dght days befbre I was brought to the aaylum, during 
whidi time it was most likely I never ate." 

These cases requhe little comment Theremightbe 
some doubt as to tiie latter having been true Melan- 
diolia; there was none, however, as to the resistance 
to food, and the reality of the exhaustion. The ease 
was probably saved by a vigoroos treatment, which 
might possibly have had success, if pursued in the 
Ibrmer. And this vigorous treatment was no more 
than the stomach-pump used once; which, however, 
overcame the resistance at muse and for aU, Would 
the first case have been saved by the stomach-pump f 
and would the second have been lost without it? Idraw 
a moral frt)m the facts, indicating dhrect mischief to 
practic^ from seeking to generalise a medical opinion 
before its time. We all know that tiie stomach-pump^ 
and every other instrument applied by compulsion hn the 
treatment of insane persons, is mixed up with the prac- 
tice of restraining proper; the laity being tau|^ to 
believe that all are of one genus, antiquated and wrong. 
In cases like those I have described, to know the mo- 
ment when toMwrtetaty, as to the full and efiective ap« 
plication of the treatment, is in itself danger, is every- 
thing; but, as the perception of this moment is not 
necessarily ensured by any particular sign evinced by 
the patient, its arrival must be antidpated ; and in our 
proper deebre to leave nothing undone, freedom in 
judging of and sdecting further aids to treatment, of 
whatsoever kind, must not be dogged, so long as those 
aids have a reasonable adaptation. 

An odd acddent might happen in the practice of the 
''law of kindness," as it is called. Suppose for a mo- 
meot a tenderness concdved in the spirit of this law, 
to cause a means of treatment, of good promise in ex- 
tremity, but not in accordance with this spirit, to be with- 
held ; then we may have a man ** killed by kindness." 
Say a drowning man, whose intending deliverer is stop- 
ped, by fcding that it will hurt him very much to be 
pulled out of water by the hair of his head ! The 
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Uw of Vin<iiM>— can be trnly kind only, aa bug aa acta 
done in the name of it proceed in company with a dis- 
criminating energr» And a aenae of doty. The dictates 
of that law mnat not always be firamed in the paaaiTe 
and melting Toice, since tnie kindness may consist in 
the performance of things, the first aspect and imme- 
diate effect of which are harsh and painfoL 

JAMES £. HUXLEY. 
MaidtUme, March la, 1855. 
P, & With this opportunity I should be glad to 
correct a printer's error, in my last communication to 
the AM^tuM JoumaL In the deyenth number, at page 
172, eighth line from the bottom, I am made to use the 
tenn €C0M«t(ie '2om,' when I wrote domutic * tone,* 
Anything but humbug — (pardon)— eren by accident 1 



A New Form of HecUning Chair for the Use of 

ParafyHc and Hefyleti Patienti. 

It may be taken as a maxim in the treatment of 
general paralysis of the adyanced stages of dementia, 
and of sereral other forms of slow physical decay, 
that the longer the patient can be prerented from 
becoming bed ridden, the longer will he liye, and the 
lees miserable will the remnant of life be to himself; 
and the less obnoxious to those around him. The 
general paralytic, in particular, needs to haye his 
posture frequently changed, to proyide against the 
oocnirence of bed sores by pressure too long oon- 
tinned upon parts in which circulation continues when 
inneryation haa almost ceased to exist. The prin- 
dplea on which this means of ayoiding bed sores 
are founded haye akeady been discussed in the pages 
of the Asylum Journal, and do not need to be here 
repeated. The postponement to the latest period of 
the final confinement to bed has, howeyer, other 
adyantages besides that of preventing bed sores. The 
daily change from the bed to the easy chair, exercises 
a decidedly beneficial inflnenoe upon the bodily and 
mental condition of the helpless paralytic almost to 
the yery last. It maintains in actiyity the small 
amount of cerebral function which remains ; it excites 
agreeably the remnant of mind which he possesses; 
it aerates his body, and postpones the rapid decay 
and degradation of the ^functions which takes place 
when permanent continuance in bed at last becomes 
ineyitable. It has therefore been my practice to 
postpone bed-lying as long as possible in the most 
helpless and hopeless cases of gradual decay. In 
so doing, howeyer, the easy chairs in coomion use 
were found to be inefficient and unsatisiactory. The 
completely paralysed and helfdeis persons I am in 
the habit of placing in easy chairs, could not always 
be safely kept in them, except by some support in 
front to preyent their falling forwards, the use of 
which wasliable to misinterpretation. Besides the easy 
chairs in common use require the trunk and the 
head to be more or less baUnoed by the action of the 
muscles of the back. These objections to the common 
easy chairs, led me to inyent and to employ the reclin- 
ing chair, of which a lithograph representation is 
appended. 

Its advantages consist in the support which it 
giyes to the whde length of the back and thighs. 



The patient sits in it in the form of the algebndc 
symbol A^, and from his positicm it is impossible that 
b(B can foU forwards ; the position is such indeed that 
many patients cannot get out of the chair without 
assistance ; the act of rising from it requiring an 
effort, which a person too weak to stand safely upon 
his legs cannot make. 

This chair is so truly an easy chair, that I recom- 
mend any of my brother Superintendents who doubt 
its superiority oyer all others in this respect, to order 
their carpenters to make one and place it in their 
own libraries, and they will find it the easiest and 
best reading chair they ever made use of. 

When employed for a paralytic patient, it will often 
be found necessary to coyer the well-stuffed cushions 
with a waterproof sheet ; but to make it perfect for 
their use, Mr. Hooper, of Pall Mall, whose inyentions 
and manufactures haye already conferred immense 
benefits on bed-lying patients, has undertaken to 
construct water cushions in which the water will be 
preyented firom gravitating to the lower parts. 

The drawing appended hereto represents the chair 
made somewhat more slightly than is advisable. The 
dimensions for a large man are, width one foot seven 
indies, length of back three feet, length of front seat 
one foot eight inches. The construction, as the draw- 
ing will shew, is exceedingly simple. If made of 
American bhx^ the cost of each chair without the 
cushion will not exceed ten shillings. 



Coseff from the MiddXmex Cbmity Lumati^ Atyhm at 

Colney Hatch, bg D. F. Ttbbmav, EtQ. 

(Oontimed from ^ ise.) 

Casb ^^Doatk from Chromic Abtcest of the 
Ptricardium. Abmnce ofMarktd Symptme. 

A. F., a male patient, aged 42, married, described as 
a pocket-book maker and strolling musidan, was ad- 
mitted into the Cokiey Hatch Asylum, Nov. 14th, 1851, 
in a state of dementia, with undeanly habits. He 
had previously, for many years, been an inmate of the 
Hanwell Asylum. 

During the whole of his residence at Colney Hatch, 
the usual indications of incurable dementia were mani- 
fest He was habitually taciturn, indiSbrent to sur- 
rounding events, the mental eneigies wholly in abey- 
ance ; nor was there at any time evidence of active 
physical disease. His expression of countenance was 
vacant; the forehead receeding, and hair straight; ha- 
bituaUy semi-erect, assisting to stamp the physiognomi- 
cal character of chronic lunacy. 

On 2Srd of March, 1855, the appetite was observed 
to be indifferent, and one or two meals were refused. 
He went to bed, however, much in his usual state, 
passed a tranquil night, and observed to the attendant 
on the following morning that he was better, and 
dressed himsdf. 

In about an hour, however, a change was obserred 
in his countenance ; he became pallid and collapsed, 
and very speedily sank. After death the countenance 
wore a calm expression; the left brow was observed to 
be devated, and a bulging at the right hypochondrium 
indicated enlargement oi the liver. 

AuTOFST.— Brain, weight 49| ot, without obrioos 
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stmctiinl chaoge. Membranes scarcely opaqae, but 
loaded with fluid. Yeotricles slightly enlarged by 
fluid, which was also effused at the base of the 
brain. 

There was much thickening of the areolar tissues 
about the pericardium, which was enormously dis- 
tended and greatly thickened; and on opening it, an 
immense quantity of thick yellowish-green pus, amount- 
ing to about three pints, was found to occupy its ca- 
vity. The heart was enlaiged, its outer surface dis- 
coloured with greenish scabrous granulations, and this 
organ floated freely in the pus exudation. Through 
the medium of the thickened diaphragm, the pericar- 
dium had ooBlracted almost inseparable adhesion with 
the enlarged, cirrhosed and fatty liyer. On dissecting 
the heart, it was found to have undergone extensive 
fiUty degeneration ; a mass of fiat, in s(»ne places half 
an inch in thickness, having insinuated itself beneath 
the serous layer, and encroaching on the muscular 
tissue. The kidneys were large, and weighed 6| oz. 
each. The lungs were not diseased^ or adherent to 
the costal pleuraa. 

I showed the heart specimen to the pathologists con- 
nected with the School of Guy's Hospital, and ascer- 
tained that an analagous case had, some years pre- 
viously, fiiUen under the notice of I^. Gull, a drawing 
of which is retained in the Museum. 

Casb ^SuUidence of marked Symptonu of General 

ParaJysia, on LocaHzaHon of Phthiticai Diaeate in 

the Lunge, Death frmn Phthisis, Necroeis of Sphe- 

noidBone, 

J. T., a male patient at 40, married, by avocation a 
letter-carrier, was admitted into the Gt^ney Hatch 
Allium, Feb. 17, 1854, having a few months pre- 
viously been vemoved from Bethlehem Hospital, in an 
advanced stage of general paralysis, with the usual 
characters of that form of disease ; the tottering, inse- 
cure gait, with very defective articulation, &c having 
been most marked. On his return home from Bethle- 
hem, these ayMptoms were observed by his wife also. 

On his arrival at Colney Hatch, he was tranquil, 
prone ta rambling conversation, but capable of giving 
rational replies ; and he remarked, that he had been 
" overworked in his avocation, and required rest." He 
was palUd, and made no complaint of physical suffer- 
ing, nor did the gait or articulation indicate the exist- 
ence of general paralytic affection. 

Feb. 18.— ^n the day after his reeepUon he con- 
tinued tranquil, and expressed himself satisfied with 
his position. 

June 3. — Tranquil, widi improved intelligence, and 
a disposition to converse. 

Sept. 15. — ^Intelligence probably permanently im- 
paired. 

Nov, «.— Very low intellectual power is exerted. 
He is tranquil, listless, and apparently indifftrent to 
his position. No extravagant delnmoa has been ex- 
pressed. 

1855, April 2.— He has, for many weeks, exhibited 
evidence of lung disease, with anssmia and debility, 
and has been treated in the Infirmary. Cough, with 
muco- purulent expectoration has been obsenred for 
several days. There is no paralytic affection whatever. 



and the patient appears painfully conscious of his 
danger, but is resigned and tranquiL 

April 6. — ^Died. 

AuTOPST. — ^Brain, weight without fluid, 52 os. On 
removing calvarium, abundant semi-gelatinous fluid 
was found effused into the pid tnater^ distending it, and 
inducing rather extensive atrophy of the convolotions. 
A semi-plastic and semi-organised thin, false mem- 
brane lined the reflected arachnoid over both hemis- 
pheres, and there was slight effusion into the pia mater 
of infcdor portion of left lobe of cerebellum. Brain 
pallid and anaemic; its blood of thin, watery character, 
and light red hue. The sinuses and superficial veins 
of the brain contained fibrinous coagula, and the 
cortical substance of the brain was partially lechy- 
mosed. 

Both lungs were almost wholly infiltrated with grey 
tubercular deposit, a small portion of the lower lobes 
only free, and they were exten^vely adherent to the 
sides of the thorax. A few small vomicsB were found. 
There was also tuberculous ulceration of the colon, 
commencing at the csBCum, and ei^tending half-way 
down the rectum. Dysenteric symptoms had not been 
present There was partial necrosis of the sphenoid 
bone; and the posterior dinoid processes were sepa- 
rated by ulceration, maintaining their position partially 
by membrane only. 

I was wholly unprepared for such extensive brain 
changes, as no symptom of acute cerebral disease had 
been manifest during the residence of the patient. 
They were proof, however, of the presence of severe 
previous symptoms, which were witnessed by Dr. Hood, 
with whom I have had a conversation on the subject, 
and who fully corroborated the anterior full devfdop- 
ment of general paralytic affections. 

County Asylum, Colney Hatch. 
April 13, 1855. 



[The following important paper is condensed from 
the AUgemeine i^itshrift f iir Paydiiatrie. Oar readers 
will be astonished at many of the opinions expressed 
therein as a matter of course by an experienced and 
able physician, not less than by the treatment, which 
it is candidly admitted that criminal lunatics receive 
in Germany. In coming to a decision upon any 
embarrassing question of such a niiture, as to promise 
only the least amount of evils upon the adoption of 
the best plan, (Uke the one at present discussed in this 
county relative to the disposal of criminal lunatics,) 
it is well to gather experience from all sides in order 
to learn diat which to be avoided, as well as that 
which is to be attempted. The results of the practice 
in Germany are nut such as to encourage those who 
haire aathority in this country to adc^t the detention 
of criminal lunatics in prisons as some have recom- 
mended ; they also point a bitter moral at the effect 
of long continued imprisonments. Dr. Delbrueck's 
purely professional observations are of great value, 
and we much regret that our limits do not permit ns 
to insert his very instructive detailed accounts of in- 
dividual patients. — Eo.] 
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On Insanity oeeurrmg aimmg the Crimin&h m ^ 
PrtMon at HalU^ and its ConneeHon with Criwu, 
from the Yearly Report completed mp to Jcmuaty, 
1854, by Db. Dslbuubck, Phyekian to the Prison, 

The frequency of inianitjr among ciiminals has 
Attracted roiich attention, and the question, whether 
its caose is to be fonnd in the employment of solitary 
confinement, has particularly demanded consideration. 
I hare stated my own opinion in my former reports, 
^lat the prevcJence of insanity in this institntioa is 
to be songht in the peculiar circumstances under 
which it has been filleit 

In the first place, criminals were bnmgfat to this 
prison under recommittals, or for periods of impri- 
sonment of at least five years. Many of them hare 
spent their lives in the commission of crime ; many 
of them have committed atrocious unnatural crimes, 
which indicate an abnormal physical organisation, and 
a hirge number of them have to undergo a prolonged 
punishment. 

In the second place, this prison was established 
only eleven years since, and has subsequently under- 
gone a considerable enlargement When it was first 
opened it was filled by the overfiowing numbers from 
the prisons of Spandau, Lichtenburg, and Berlin $ 
and these institutions made use of the occasion to 
gel rid of their worst subjects. So that in our in- 
stitution was united the quintessence of the punish- 
ment houses of the provinces. It might a priori 
be supposed that in such a population insanity would 
occur much more frequently than in other institutions. 
I have investigated these important conditions, and 
have here recorded the results. For easy reference 
I have tabulated my observations upon the insape in 
the institutions fix>m its opening to the end of the 
year 1852. 

In this table the cases of insanity are arranged 
under five heads. 

First. Those suffering from epilepsy or chorea com- 
plicated with insanity ; of these there are nine cases. 

Second. Thoee in the advanced stages of mental 
imbecility ; of these there are five cases. 

Third. The undeveloped and doubtful cases; of these 
there are three. 

Fourth. Intermittent cases of insanity, of which 
there are five. 

Fifdu The remainder suffering from undoubted and 
more or less perfect forms of insanity; of these there 
are thirty six. The total being fifty eight. 

Twelve have been sent to the lunatic asylum, of 
whom three are dead and one has been cured. 

Ten, of whom seven were nncnred and three were 
cured, have been released or removed. 

Five have died in prison uncurcd. 

Eight remain in prison either cured or convalescent; 
and. 

Twenty three remain in prison uncuied. 

Thirty four had suffered attacks of illness, or had 
been epileptic, and were decidedly predisposed to 
insanity before their admission. In six cases the 
primary origin of the disease is unknown to me. 
In eighteen coses only, or in less than a third of the 



whole number, has the disease obviously shewn its 
primary, origin in this institution. 

A very raarkwort}iy rektioB has existed between 
the crime and the insanity. Of the fifty eight patieirts, 
thirty five had committed crimes against property, 
and twenty three had committed crimes a^^st the 
person. Of the latter, mwder had been comontted 
by one ; attempt to murder by one ; robbeiy with 
attempt to murder by two ; manslaoghter by eight ; 
attempted maoslanghter by one ; rape with destmo* 
tion of life by one ; rape and attempted rape by 
three ; refractory conduct towards military offieers 
one ; treason and rebellion two. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain from the doenmeots and boob 
of the institution, the number of prisoners for crimes 
against the person has fluctuated between one fifth 
and one fourth of the total number in confinement 
during the years from 1842 to 184S, but since that 
time this proportioD has been altered on account of 
the large number of political criminala. But |f we 
omit these as appertaining to exceptional circum- 
stances, and disturbing the normal proportion, the 
above will stOl hold good. After abstraction of the 
two crmiinals whose offence was political, those who 
have committed crimes against the person will 
form more ihan a third of theimaae criminals; conse- 
quently criminals against the person fturnish to insanity 
about 13 per cent more than those against property. 

The disproportion among those sentenced for crimes 
against life is very striking. Keariy one fourth of 
all the criminal lunatics is indnded in this category. 
In the remainder of the inmates of the institution 
the propiirtion fluctuates 'between one sixteenth and 
one nindi of &e total It results^thal this category 
of criminals presents more than three times ike pro- 
portion of insane p<;rsons than the otheia estiBiated 
together. 

In reUtive frequency rope comes next to murder 
and mansUughter, and next to this comes incendiar- 
isuL The causative connection between insanity and 
crime is proved by the crimes against the persoot 
since the crime widi its direct consequences is often 
the most essential canso of insanity ; or, on the other 
hand, the insanity is the cause of the crime. 

When the flrst is the case, it depends partly upon 
the long duration of the imprisonment, which is fre- 
quently for life, or for that which is tantamomt to it; 
partly in the circumstance that such crimes have for 
the most part been coounitted by persons not de- 
praved, often without premeditation during an attack 
of wild passion. Remorse and grief for loss of finee- 
dom and of character seize upon sudi persons with 
greater force than upon habitual Griminals. Amosgtiis 
twenty three cases ofofibnces against the person are those 
of thirteen undepraved individuals, a very great number 
for our institution containing, as it does^ habitual crim- 
inals chiefly. But frequently also the cause exists in the 
nature of Uie crime. According to my experience, 
the consciousness of having taken human life gene- 
rally acts even in the worst criminal with deeper 
and more enduring influence upon the emotions than 
any other crime. The depressed introverted condi- 
tion of mind, the thoroughly exasperated expression 
of countenance, have ofren led me correctly to oon- 
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jeoture the crime to hare been murder or homicide. 
"Far the most part this wretchedness of disposition 
dispUys itself in the first year of the imprisonment, 
or much later, on the bed of sickness when there is 
no hope of recoreiy. I hare liyed to see a man 
grown old in prisons and honses of correction, and 
esteemed the worst of bad men, worn down by a 
year spent in bed in consequence of an incurable 
palsy, restless until he had confessed a mnrder com- 
mitted twenty years before, and which no one had 
suspected. 

A considerable nnrnber of cases have this in com- 
mon, that the fixed ideas and insane conceptions 
betray an intimate connection with the crimes corn- 
netted ; these patients deny or palliate their offences, 
dwell upon the speedy attainment of freedom, and 
on the injustice of their imprisonmoit ; the nature 
of these cases developes itself soon after the com- 
mencement of their punishment, and genoully in 
the fint year, one may usually recognise the form 
of disease, by its origin in the deep and enduing com- 
mottott of the affections, and the incessant occupation 
of the despairing soul with the one circumstance, the 
restless bat fruitless endearonr to escape from the 
tortures of conscience or of retributiye justice, or in 
the unfulfilled longing for freedom and their former 
happy state. If the disease has existed for some time, 
one can observe but little of the mighty convulsion 
which the emotions have undergone. The actire 
process which produces insanity is at last ended, 
the emotional powers are dead, the chronic insanity 
remains. 

[Here are detailed the particuhirs of a number of 
interesting cases which our limits unfortunately ex- 
dude, tiie concluding case, however, is so important 
that we give it in frill; the author admits that its nature 
is doubtful and susceptible of difi^rent explanations.] 

H. No. 15. A man of good reputation, living ap- 
parently in happy wedlock, in accordance with a 
matured plan killed his wife and three chfldren, in 
a quarter of an hour one Sunday evening. He killed 
the wife by a blow in her head, and the children by 
fractnring their skulls and cutting their throats ; ap- 
parently for no other cause than to withdraw them 
from the miseries and degradations to which they 
would be subjected in oonsequenee of the loss of 
his property. According to his own account, he 
ramaitted quietly with the corpses (which he had 
placed upon thdr beds) contented and happy with 
the deed, by which he imagined that he had exempted 
his fondly ihrai the miseries of this world. He then 
set fire to the beds, and with the intention of self- 
destruction he infiicted considerate wounds on his own 
breast and throat He l<m for a time his recollection ; 
fafut the smothering smoke and pain aroused him ; not 
mieonsdous, but stunned, he fled from the burning 
house, in vain desiring death. He wished to throw 
himself into the well, or into the Slbe, but a fixed 
idea that he could not die withheld him : an attempt 
to hang himself foiled. All night he wandered about 
as in a dream, turning back to the burning house 
and again fiying from it. At last, broken down in 
body and mind, he applied to a surgeon for admission, 
wider pretext that he had been attacked and wounded. 



The truth soon became known, and he acknowledged 
his deed after his plan of snicide had failed for the 
time. With unflinching constancy he awaited his 
death upon the scaffold. But when his sentence was 
remitted to imprisonment for lifo in the house of 
correction, his hope of death by the hands of the 
executioner was frustrated, and he no longt-r concealed 
his intention of putting an end to himself. In May, 
1849, he entered this punishment house, where he 
remained in solitary confinement until his death, on 
the 20th of January, 1850. 

Although one could not recognise in him any 
developed insanity, still in his whole conduct there 
was something abnornaL He excited the greatest 
attention, not only on account of his crime, but by 
his whole behaviour. 

He was considered by some people as a thoroughly 
perverse being, by others as somewhat insane. Al- 
though apparently of good bodily strength, and never 
having excused himsell:' on account of illness, he would 
do no work. Although people endeavoured by reward 
and by punishment, and by change of the occupation, 
to induce him to work, yet he would do almost 
nothing, and they were at last obliged to give way. 
Notwithstanding the possession of intelligence and 
mclination, a similar incapacity appears to have 
characterised his efforts to improve Uiroughout life. 
According to his own account he had always been 
unlucky, and in business all the efibrts he had made 
to gain a livelihood had failed, whether as soap-boiler, 
butcher, smelter, glove-maker, wafor-baker, or farmer; 
and this without any sufficient explanation in the 
occurrences of great misfortunes, or in the want of 
good wiU or of moral conduct His manuscripts 
contained poems, short essays, single thoughts, and 
also a drama composed by him, called '*The Oath 
of Revenge," from which one saw that he had excited 
himself with gloomy imaginations. 

He had read a good deal, especially Eugene Sue, 
and French authors of that stamp. In the institution 
he was in reality gloomy and melancholy, altogether 
indifferent to ^lat which was going on around him, 
and yet not free from a certain ostentation. He con- 
stantly spoke of his deed vrith unnatural serenity and 
with religions fanaticism ; he never repented of it 
but spoke of it as a work of love, and held himself 
and his family to be happy, that he had released them 
iVom the miseries of this world ; he spoke of the 
blessed dreams with which he was favored during 
the whole night, in which he had around him his 
wife and children ; he said that he should soon be 
entirely reunited with them. When going to church 
on a Sunday, the day on which he had committed the 
crime, he threw himself from the arch of connection 
between the wing of the prison and the chjpel, a 
height of fifty feet ; he shattered almost all his limbs 
and his skull. The post mortem examination dis- 
played an unusual degree of- abdominal plethora, and 
an enlarged and diseased liver and spleen ; conditions 
which frequently accompany hypochondriac and emo- 
tional diseases. The skull and the brain were much 
broken* but in their separate parts they prcsentc<l 
nothing remarkable. It ought to he n()tii>C(l that 
n. had made himself master of the trade <»f a butcher. 
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but that he could not do the slaughtering ** because 
bis nature 8tru;:glcd against it.*' 

The deed itself was endtigh to aroose suspicion of 
a diseiiscd cuiulitiun of the mind j and when one 
connects the littlu one was able to ascertain respecting 
his early life witli his conduct in prison, with his 
suicide, and the appearances after death, it will appear 
more than probable that tlie true source of his horrible 
crime was a thoroughly diseased state of the emotions, 
and I do not doubt that a more exact enquuy into 
his history would furnish many corroborative data 
for this opinion. This case, so obscure and yet so 
instructive to mental and judicial physicians, stands 
on the limits between sanity and insanity, between 
accountability and unaccountability. The knowledge 
of the overt act itself with its immediate motives, and 
of the condition of the body and of the mind at the 
time and afterwards, is not sufficient to explain the 
enigma ; the life of the criminal, from the cradle to 
the post mortem, taken as a whole might enable me 
to arrive at a conclusion thereupon with some degree 
of certainty. 

I may take this occasion to remark on the dispro- 
portionate number of crimes totally against nature, 
to be found in the category of those committed by 
the insane, namely, the murder of a wife and five 
children, that of a wife, that of an only child, that of 
a mother, that of a brotlier ; rape with homicide, the 
rape of a mother, and that of a child. Among the 
fourteen insane persons who have committed crimes 
against life are six who suffer from epilepsy or raving 
madness. 

It must also be mentioned, that among the insane 
of this category, reasons are often discovered in the 
past life, which were equally the cause of the crime 
and of the subsequent insanity ; for example, the 
debauched life of B, No. 58, who had rained his health 
by drunkenness, and so laid the foundation of his 
insanity, and who in a drunken fit illtreated and 
killed his own child. 

Coming now to the criminals agamst property, it is 
to be observed, that the crime acts as a cause of the 
insanity only in exceptional cases: for instance, in 
H., No. 18, who, a young, and not quite depraved 
man, as yet little under punishment, was condemned 
to sixteen years of the punishment prison, on account 
of tlicft and street robbeiy. From the first he suffered 
from deep remorse, and the hopelessness of again 
obtaining his freedom. 

On the other hand, in nearly all of the.se cases, a 
sufficient reason for the developement of insanity is to 
be found in their past history. According to the 
documents, the large majority of the thirty-five, two 
lunatics who belonged to this category, in their early 
youth, seventeen of them before theur twentieth year, 
and many of them in their boyhood, were offenders 
and residents in alms houses, correction houses, pri- 
sons, and punislmient houses: those schools of vice 
and crime. It must be admitted that they generally 
grew up in want and neglect, and that in part they 
were aiflictcd with inborn or early developed depraved 
iucliiiatious or vices, and that they led a dissolute 
vagabond life, which could not foil to destroy their 
moralitv and their bodilv and mental soundness. 



Many of them acknowledged that dnmkenness or 
dissolute habits of various kinds ruined their health 
in early life. No one can wonder that insanity shonld 
frequently occur among such people. 

The frequency of injuries of the head among the 
insane well merits especial attention. Although I am 
unable to make the necessary observations on many 
cases who have left the institution or are dead, I yet 
find twenty-one instances of scars in the head, being 
more than one third of all the cases of insanity; and 
in these the injtuies were of some importance, since 
they resulted in scars, which were complicated at least 
nominally with brain symptopis. 

2. Scars of an ununportant nature have been dis- 
regarded; it is, however, well known that even unim- 
portant injuries to the head leave behind them a 
disposition to insanity after the lapse of many yean, 
and especially when other causes of disease add their 
influence. But it is evident that among sudi persons 
as arc in this institution, their occupations and their 
strange suffering lives, their break-neck enterprises, 
and conflicts with the deputies of magistrates, would 
account for the frequent occmrrence of injuries to the 
head, and moreover that these injuries, through the 
intervention of other well ascertained causes, have had 
far more important consequences than in the ordinary 
curcumstances of life. 

Also among the criminals against property the 
mental disease not unfrequently appears to be the 
cause of the crime, although mudi less frequently or 
directly than among the criminals against life. 

On this point, particular consideration must be 
given to mental imbecility or to epilepsy existmg from 
childhood or acquired at an c«riy period of life. 
These kind of people among the lower dasses at an 
early period of life take to mendicity, vagabondism, 
and tiieft. From whence it occurs that they sre 
exposed to the sneers, the derision, and the persecution 
of their fellow-creatures, and their dispositions soon 
become totally ruined. The growth of their moral 
depravity proceeds with eqnal steps with the increase 
of the mental disorder: fh>m small offences they pro- 
ceed to serious ones, from the alms house they advance 
to the house of correction, and finally to the ponish- 
ment prison. 

Among epileptics, a restless, unsettled conduct is 
added to their liability to mental imbecility, to their 
periodical outbreaks, and their liability to violeDt 
conduct. It is also well known that epilepsy is 
firequently connected with a desire to steal 

Lastly. The long duration of imprisonment may be 
mentioned as a cause of mental disease. This gene- 
rally depends upon the kind of crimes and their direct 
consequences, the influence of which I have b^re 
narrated. I have only here to remark, that a long 
detention in the punishment prison does not in itself 
act so injuriously upon body and mind, as the contrast 
between freedom and imprisonment, and the hope- 
lessness and gloomy thoughts which arise from the 
loss of liberty for ever or for a long longtime, on 
which account it is that mental disease, and also 
bodily sickness, are developed in general during the 
first year of the imprisonment. If by good fortmie 
this year has been passed, and the body and mind 
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hare become accustomed to the prison life, there is, 
eeteria paribus, much less need of anxiety. It is re- 
markable, however, how statistics indicate that the 
proportion of cases of insanity augments according to 
the nnmber of years of the imprisonment At the 
close of the year 1852 this relation was as follows, and 
it may be taken as a pretty constant one. Those con- 
demned for less than ten years form cne half of the 
total number in the prison: then the number of 
prisoners fells in proportion as their time of imprison- 
ment increases, the smallest nnmber forty-one, or one 
twentieth of the whole nnmber being formed of those 
who are unconditionally condemned for life. Among 
the fifty-eight prisoners on the other hand, only 
twenty, or a little more than a third of the numb^ 
were sentenced to so little as ten years imprisonment. 
There were seyen whoee sentences extended from ten 
to fifteen years, ten whose sentences extended from 
fif^n to twenty ^ears, and twelve whose sentences 
extended from twenty years upwards. 

There were seven whose sentences were for life, and 
of two the length of the imprisonment was unknown 
to me. Thus the number of criminals becoming 
insane not only increases proportionally but absolutely 
with the number of years of the imprisonment: only 
among those sentenced for life does this absolute 
increase not occur. 

CTo be cootliiBed.^ 



EpUepty and oUwr AUiid Affections, by Chablbs 

Blako RADCLurra, m. d., &c London: Churchill, 

8va pp. 144. 

Dr. Radcliffe's theory of epilepsy is founded upon 
certain experiments of Dubois Bcymond, and Mat- 
teucci, the first of whom observed that the muscles of a 
frog*8 thigh afford evidences of sensible clectridty 
while at rest, bnt cease to do so during contraction. 
The needle of the galvanometer moves towards zero 
during contraction, which Dr. Baddiffe considers 
conclusive evidence that during contraction there is a 
decrease of the electrical action which existed in the 
state of muscular repose. 

The experiment of Mattencci which serves Dr. Bad- 
cliffe to complete the basis of his sjrstem is the one 
by which he shewed that the muscles of a frog's leg 
were quiescent during the continuous flow of artificial 
electricity through them, but were thrown into con- 
tractions on breaking or closing the circuit. 

On these experiments Dr. Baddiffs founds his con- 
clusion that, ** contraction as seen in ordinary muscle 
would appear to be analagous to that contraction 
which takes place in inorganic bodies in the abstrac- 
tion of heat, with this only difference, that more forces 
have to be abstracted from the organic than from the 
inorganic body. The analogy is indeed perfect, for 
even that remarkable degree of contraction which is 
witnessed in musde, as compared with that which is 
seen in inorganic bodies, may be a natural consequence 
of the physical constitution of muscle; for as muscle is 
composed almost exclusivdy of certain gaseous ele- 
ments, it may contract to a great degree under a small 
abstraction of heat, because it is the law of its con- 
stituent gases, as gases, so to contract.** (p. 24.) The 



muscles then are a rat of springs, ready to go off in 
molecular contraction whenever the controlling force 
is withheld which keeps them in a check or relaxation. 
For instance, when a man strikes a blow he lets, as it 
were, his fist go off like a bolt from a catapult, by 
stopping for one moment the flow of the ncrvo-electri- 
cal fluid into the springs of the arm. The following are 
some of the objections to which tliis theory is liable. 

Is^. Molecular attraction, which Dr. Baddiffe 
affirms to be the sole cause of the phenomenon of 
muscular contraction, increases in energy as the at- 
racted parts approach each other. But it is well known 
that the first part of a muscular contraction is most 
powerful, and the force of this contraction regularly 
diminnishes with its degree and extent. 
. Dr. Schwann instituted a series of experiments to 
determine this point, the result of which was, that the 
more extended the musde the greater was its con- 
tractile force. **In the experiments in which the 
normal conditions of the system were least disturbed, 
the power of the muscles was found constantly to 
become greater, in the same ratio as they were less 
contracted, or to dhninish as the contraction of the 
muscle was greater." •• In the case of muscles this 
law affords a refutation of every theory which supposes 
the force of muscular contraction to be due to any of 
the forces of attraction already known to as, all of 
which increase in energy as the attracted ])arts ap- 
proach each other, in the ratio of the square of the 
distance.** See Miiller*s Elements of Physiology, trans- 
lated by Baly, p. 906. 

2nd. Those forms of death which, according to Dr. 
Baddiffe's theory, ought to be followed by the greatest 
rigidity of the muscles, namely, deaths in which the 
power of the nervous centres is suddenly and com- 
pletely annihilated, as by lightning, smashing of the 
brain, blows on the stomach, &c., are exactly those in 
which the least amount of muscular contraction takes 
place after death, both muscular irritability and the 
tendency to rigor mortis being lost 

3rd. It is the universal rule that moderate use of 
bodily organs promotes thdr gpnowth. But according 
to Dr.«Raddiffe*s views, a muscle is in use when it is 
in a state of reUixation, a condition which not only 
does not promote its growth, but which tends to its 
atrophy. 

On the whole we do not think that the phy- 
siological basement of Dr. Badcliffe*s views is trust- 
worthy or defensible. 

On the pathology of epilepsy Dr. Baddiffe states, 
"In lunatic asylums epileptics are classed and con- 
founded with demented and imbecile patients. They 
are the most miserable of that miserable company. 
They are wanting in vital heat, and for this reason 
love to bask in the sun, to huddle round the fire, and 
their hands are cold and dammy, their complexion pale 
and sallow, their countenance languid and dejected, 
their pulse weak and miserable, their flesh flabby and 
often wasted, their little strength ea«ily spent, and 
when spent slowly recruited; often also they exhibit 
signs of scrofula, of syphilis, and of mercurial abuse.** 
(p. 48.) 

We need not inform our renders thnt th'"« picture 
in reality only represents one portion of the epileptic 
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inniAtet of lunatic asylums, and that every asylum can 
supply more than a sufficient nnml>er of remarkable 
contrasts to it : epileptics in whom the muscular 
system is firm and well developed, and the circulation 
is rigorous, who are capable of great exertions, who 
are turbulent, passionate, and dangerous. That they 
tend to sink into the condition dcscribod by Dr. 
Radcliflfe is a proof of the effects of epilepsy, and 
cannot be accepted, as he demands it should be, as an 
indication of its source. 

It will not be uninteresting to insert at this place 
another electrical theory of epilepsy by Mr. Solly, the 
able author of The Anaiomp of the Human Brain, 
** The first morbid action is a sudden determination of 
blood to the brain, which expends itself in .the secre- 
tion of that nervous power, which in a state of health 
is employed by the brain to convey volition to the 
muscles, and which power is, I have no doubt, iden- 
tical with electricity. This excessive secretion is 
carried off by the motor nerves, like a discharge from 
an electric batteiy, and from its quantity and excess 
produces excessive action of tlie muscles." **Ihave 
always witnessed a flushing of the face previous to a 
convulsive paroxysm (of epilepsy), previous, as I be- 
lieve, to the discharge of electric fluid in thoee epi- 
leptics who were full blooded and plethoric. In the 
very feeble and asthenic, 1 suppose that surplus quan- 
tity i>f blood has not been sufficient to ovMcharge the 
brain and flush the cheeks at the same moment.** 
(p. M7.) 

Thus our readers Imve two opposite electrical theories 
of epilepsy to choose from, that is, if they do not prefer 
to wait a little longer before they adopt any theory at 
all 

Dr. Baddiffe says, epilepsy depends upon the manu- 
facture or transmission of electricity being stopped, 
and in confirmation thereof refers to the loss of 
pulse, palor, dc|Mression, 8tc^ which according to him 
always preoeed the paroxysm. Mr. Solly on the other 
hand says, epilepsy depends upon the excestdve pro- 
duction and discharge of this mysterious electricity, 
and in support of his views he refers to the quickened 
circuUtion, the flushing of the fiMse, &c, which he 
has always observed to precede the paroxysm. 

Esqnurol fi^ves to epilepsy from plethora the second 
place in his dassiflcation. 

Dr. Raddiffe's observation on the phenomena of 
oerebro-nervous diseases are not such as we find our- 
selves able to authenticate. He states, for instance, 
** if a demented person is not epileptic, he is almost 
sure to be afflicted with palsied shakings, or cramps 
or spasms in one form or other:** an observaticm which 
we need scarcely, remark to our readers, although con- 
sistent with his theory, has scarcely been drawn from 
nature. 

Again, **it would appear that during the fit the 
drculatory powers are depressed in an extreme degree, 
and ikat in Ms orry height of the paroxpem there it no 
proper circulation at all,** **Tliere is no doubt that 
the state of the drculation during the height of the 
fit is one of prostration verging upon actual extinction. 
Thb is the first fact in the pathology of epilepsy.** 
(p. 55.) Mr. Solly states that the heart's action is 
excited during the paroxysm, and that ** in the neck 



the carotid arteries may be seen distended and pulsik 
ting violently.** 

We have for several years given particular attention 
to the state of the circulation in the different periods 
of the epileptic paroxysm. We have found that the 
pulse at the wrist is rarely aflected at the onset of 
the paroxysm. In a few instances it is retarded and 
rendered weak. During the convulsive stage, the 
pulse is often incapable of being fdt; even the heart's 
action is often indistingnishable by the ear. The 
veins of the neck become tnigid, and the. current of 
the chrculation appears to be quite intecmpted for 
some seconds. The spasm relapses and the pulse is 
again perceptible, being at first weak and sk>w, tbn 
becoming faster, until a few minutes after the reUzatioi 
of the spasm it is often fifty per cent, more rapid than 
before. After a period, which varies great^ in differ* 
ent cases, the pulse reassumes its original standard. 
We are convinced that the condition of the pulse in 
the epileptic paroxysm is to be viewed as a oonse- 
qnenoe and not as acause of thef^Msm. We have 
availed ourselves of almost daily opportunities of 
observing the patient at the moment of the ui* 
vasion, and we have alwi^s found that in the 
brief interval which often intervenes between the 
loss of consdoosness and the commencement of 
the spasms the pulse was unaffected. When the 
spasms come on, affecting as they do every muscle 
of the body, griping the heart within the embrace of 
the rigid muscles of respiration, and very probably 
affecting its ovm contractile power, then the best of 
the pulse becomes imperceptible, and the beat of the 
heart itself can ndther be felt nor heard, until the 
rigidity of the first spasm relaxes. That the Man of 
the chrculation in any way tends to cause the oon- 
vnlsion is exceedingly improbable, from the fact stated 
Romberg, that ** of all the organic apparatuses those of 
circulation and respuration exert the smallest inflneooe 
in the production of epileptic affectiona." Sierekuig*! 
Translation, vol 2, p. 215. 

On the treatment of epilepsy Dr. Radclifie up 
(p. 121), ** arguing from the physiological and patho- 
logical premises, it may be inferred that epilepsy will 
have to be cured by strengthening the system.** 
** Good substantial food, of which a huge proportien | 
is beef and mutton, is given to epileptics in many 
lunatic asylums, and with unquestionable benefit. 
Indeed the rule of these establishments appears to be, 
that if any difl^erence is made between the epileptic 
and other inmates, it must be in favor of the epi- 
leptic*' Beer, he states, is given in asylums, and beer 
and wine out of them, and that he is in the habit of 
recommending a rery liberal allowance of sUmubnts. 
He thinks brandy is inferior as a remedy to gin, be- 
cause gin is a diuretic; but he applauds turpentine. 

** In actual practice** Dr. Raddifie **has rung the 
changes upon the different stimulants ** with unifonn 
success. He **has never met with a patient who hsi 
not been benefitted,** and ** has met with many p*- 
tiente who have been completely cured.** (p. 130.) 
We believe that the superintendents of asylums are 
generally much opposed to the dietetic use of stimu- 
lants by epileptics, and that where beer is approved 
for the patients in general, milk is sometimes as a role 
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snbstitiited for epileptics. Bat if Dr. BadcUflfe benefits 
all his patients, and cures many of them, by a totally 
different plan, what can we say except that the 
general system is wrong, for seldom, indeed, does it 
result in a core, or even in what may tmly be called 
permanent benefit. 

If we are unable to agree with the views of Dr. 
Baddifie, we must nevertheless thank him for having 
relieved the dull monotony of despair in seeking for 
the true phik)sophy and treatment of this hideous dls- 
eaae. His book although it is so much opposed to all 
received opinio&s on the subjects of which it treats is 
both ingenious and interesting. 



The Want of a MiKtary Lunatic Asyham. 
[In answer to our enquires. Dr. Lockhart Bobertson 
has favored us with the foUowing Letter, on the 
subject of the first Article in our last number. The 
former position of the writer as Medical Officer 
of the Militaiy Lunatic Asylum, which once did 
exist at Yarmouth, adds the weight of experience 
to his able judgment Ed.] 

1, Charles Street, BerheUy Square^ 

April 21, 18ft5. 

Dear Shr, — I write one line to say how fully I 

concur in the sentiments expressed in your Article on 

the ^fiMtary Lunatic Asylum. The case is however 

stronger than you have stated it. 

Shortly after the publication of the first Beport of 
the present Commission in Lunacy, Parliament ac- 
tually voted £««.000 for the erection of an asylum for 
the insane soldiers (officers and privates). The then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took upon himself, after 
a site had been purchased near Maidstone and the 
foundatkms partly dug, to rescind this vote, and to 
apply a small sum to fitting up the barracks at Yar- 
mouth, for the reception of the insane patients of the 
army, and by way of having it conducted on modem 
principles, Sir James M*Grigor offered me the resident 
physicianship, and I must say, during the five years I 
held office, every effort was made by the Secretary at War 
to place the establishment on the best possible footing. 
Sir J. M*Qrigor, however, retired from the Medical 
Department, and Dr. Andrew Smith (of sad notoriety) 
first removed both the medical officers who had con- 
ducted this new establishment to the satisfaction of all 
its official visitors, and replaced them by men who had 
never seen an insane patient before. He next acqui- 
esced in its entire dosore, and reverted to the exploded 
system of farming out the military lunatics. 

Has ignorant routine, one may well ask, the right 
thus to nullify the vote and intentions of Parliament? 
Further, it will hardly be credited that the Yar- 
mouth Hospital has now for a whole year, at least, 
been fitted up for the wounded from the East; that 
two medical officen have been residing there; but 
that no patients have ever been admitted! 

I should like to see a return of moneys expended in 
fitting up first the barracks at Hythe for temporary use 
of the insane patients of the army; then in adopting 
the Yarmouth barracks for permanent use; then for 
altering again the Yarmouth barracks for the purposes 
of the war. 



Let us however hope for better things soon. Dr. 
Andrew Smith is about to be removed from his office, 
and the enlightened views of Lord Panmure will, 
when the crisis of more important matters is past, 
find, I trust, a remedy for Dr. Smith's mismanagement 
of the Insanity Department of the army. Yours truly, 

C. L. BOBEBTSON, m.d. 
To the Editor of the Aeyhm JownaL 



I^siohgieal Effects of Hasehisk—M, Berthanlt 
has written an essay on this subject. He describes 
from his personal experience, the effects of this sin- 
gular agent to be distinguishable into three periods, 
that of excitation, characterised by great intellectual 
activity, exaggerated ideas and sensations, and ac- 
celeration of the pulse to 120 and even to 140 ; then 
the period of dissociation of ideas, with the desire 
of quietude and repose, accompanied by hallucinations 
and delirium, the pulse being normal ; lastly, the 
period of reaction with an invincible desire to sleep ; 
after some hours of sleep the patient awakes, reft^eshed 
and as well as ever. He thinks that the mischievous 
effects of Haschish are owing to adulteration with 
Stramonium or Belladonna, which is frequently prac- 
tised in India. The ]nindpal contraindications of its 
use are an extremdy nervous temperament, and diseases 
of the heart. He thinks that the properties of Haschish 
are fiur from being completely known, and that it is 
destined to take a high rank among the therapeutic 
agents in common use.— (ilti. Med, Ps^k Jan, 1855.) 



Chemical Composition .of the Substance of the Brain, 
bff Db. Sohlossbbtbb. (Annalen von IMiy und 
Wdhler, Band, 90. 3, p., 381.) 
The ash of the grey substance of the convolutions 
has an alkaline reaction, that of the white substance 
of the commissures is acid, in man and in the higher 
animals. The mineral constituents also are very 
different in both. The reaction is very different 
among different animals, and also among different 
classes, as to age of the same species. The grey 
substance bums completely in oxygen gas to a 
whiteish grey ash, the white substance less complete- 
ly, probably on account of the residual phosphorous 
compounds. A very important result is, moreover, 
made conspicuous, as was already mentioned in the 
former investigations conducted by Bibra, that among 
aged people the material in the brain is diminished, 
which is vsualbf soluble, and Me watery parts are in- 
creased, and this change proceeds as the years increase. 
The chemical constitution of the brain of old men gra- 
dually returns to a condition resembling that of children. 



The Queen v. Bundle, (see Asphm Joumal,p. 19L^ 
The point of law reserved in this case was decided by 
the Court of Criminal Appeal on the 28th ulL, to 
the effect that a husband ill-treating an insane wife 
was not within the meaning of **any person having 
the care and charge of any single patient" (16 & 17 
Ylc. c 96, 8. 97. Such a party should be prosecuted 
under the common law. 
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NoTic*.— Those Mbmbers of the Associatioh who have not paid thehr SwbKfiption for the present year, 
ending the 24th of June next, are reqaeated to forward the same to me without delay. 



Subscriptions have been received 

Beolet, Dr., County Asylum, HanweU. 
Boyd, Db^ County Asylum, Somerset. 
Bbusufibld, N. F., Esq., County Asylam, Chester. 
BucKKiLL, Db., County Asylum, DeTon. 
Campbell, Db., County Asylum, Essex. 
CiUFMAN, Db., County Asjlura, Wiltshire. 
Davet, Db., Korthwoods, Bristol 
Hu.L, R. G., Esq., Eastgate House, Lincoln. 
HiTCHMAN, Dr., County Asylum, Derby. 
Hood, Db., Bethlem. 

Jonb8» G. T., Esq., County Asylum, Denbigh 
KiBKMAN, Db., County Asylum, Suffolk. 
KiBKMAN, W., Esq., County Asylum, Deron. 
KiTGHiNO, J., Esq., The Retreat, York. 
Let, W., Esq., County Asylum, OxToard and Berks. 
Mabshall, G. W., Esq., County Asylum, Colney 
Hatch. 



from the following Members: 

Kbsbit, Db., Hospital for the Insane, Northampton. 
Niteh, Db., County Asylum, Essex. 
Olitbb, Db., County Asylum, Shropshire. 
Pauou, Db., County Asjrlum, Lincolnshire. 
Pabsbt, Db., County Asylum, Warwickshire. 
Shafteb, Db., Exeter. 
Stbwabt, Db., District Asylum, Belfast 
Saxxxt, Db., County A^lum, Oxford and Berks. 
Shbblock, Dr., County Asylum, Worcester. 
Stbphexs, B., Esq., St Luke's. 
Thubmam, Db., County Asylum, Wilts. 
TT7KX, Dr., The Betreat, York. 
Walsh, F. D., Esq., Lunatic Hospital, Lincoln. 
Wilkes, J., Eso* County Asylum, Staffordshire. 
WiLLiAifS, Db., County Asylum, Gloucester. . 
Wixslow, Db. Fobbeb, London. 



The AmruAL Meetuvo of the Absoglation.— It has been proposed that this meeting shall be held on 
Thursday, the 19th day of July next Members of the Association are requested to inform me whether 
any other day will be more generally conrenient When the day has been finally fixed so as to suit the 
convenience of the greatest number of Members, Circulars calling the Meeting will be issued. 

W. W. WILUAMS, Hov. Sbo. 
Ghucetter^ May I2th^ 1855. 



Naw Inyented and Improved Baisiiig Lever Wrouglit Inm Bedg t ead. 

This excellent invention is admirably suited for Invalids, Bed-ridden Persons, and Persons confined to their 
Beds from Wounds, Loss of Limbs, and other Accidents. It enables the Attendant to change or alter the 
Bedding, and to perform all other necessary offices, without removing or disturbing the Patient in the 
slightest degree. 

The New Invented Improved Raising Lever Bedsteads are convenient for carriage, as the head and foot 
Lees fold up quite close to the Iron Frame, and when required for use they can be opened in two minntea, 
wimout the use of any Instrument or Tool whatever. 

Sixes and Pbices. 

6 ft 8 in. long, by 2 ft 5 in. wide, at 43s. each. 6 ft. 6 in. long, by 2 ft. 8 in. wide, 43s. 

6 ft. 6 in. long, by 3 ft. wide, 52s. 

Good suitable Millpuff Mattrasses for the Under Frame may be supplied at 18s. each. 

Also Thin Quilted Mattrasses with hole and cover to lay on the Sackine of the Upper Frame as described, 88. 

And Canvas Covers to lay on Iron Laths under Meittrass at 2s. each. 

SOLELY MANUFACTURED BY THE INVENTOR. 

FBAKCIS A. BAENETT, KelBon Street Inm Works, BrutoL 

llaniiliM:tarer to tbe Army and Ordiunoe Medloftl DepartoMnt or Hw Mi^^ 

LUNATIC CLOTHING AND BEDDING. 

CHAELES BOOFE ft SON, 144 SLOANE STEEET, LONDON, 

Have always on bond a great variety of Material, specially adapted for the above purposes ; and invite the 
attention of the Medical Superintendents and Governors of Asylums thereta T^ders given from a single 
item to the furnishing of an Establishment throughout. 

Beference kindly permitted to the Hanwell and Colney Hatch Aflylmna, 

Which they have supplied since their foundation. Private Asylums treated with on favourable terms. 



All Communications /or the forthcoming Number should 
be addressed to the Editor, DR. BUCKNILL, Devon 
County Lunatic Asylum, near Exeter, before ths 
1 5th dap of June next. 



Published by Samuel Highlet, of 32, Fleet Street, 
in the ParUh of Saint Dnnston-in-the-Wert, in ttie Qty of Lon- 
don, at Mo. 32, Fleet Street tdanmUi ; and Frtnted by Wnt um 
AMD HxNST PoLLAU, of Mo. S6, NoTth Street, in the Paiw of 
Saint Kerrlan, in the atj of Exeter. Tneeday, Ugy I6» 1846. 
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Thu Trial and Conviction of Luigi BvraneUi for 
Murder. Plea of Insanity. 

The execQtion of this unhappy man for the nraider 
of Joseph Latham ha^ itronglj excited the attention of 
the medical profession, and has heen the cause of nrach 
a n i ma ted discussion in the medical jonmiUs. The 
cdnriction was obtained in opposition to the eyidence 
of at least one medical witness, the yaloe of whose 
opinion as a mental pathologist is second to that 
of no man in this or in anj other age or country; 
ond the eoEtreme penality of the law was finally 
inflicted, notwithstanding the strenuous exertions 
of seYoral medical men, who were highly com- 
petent, either from personal knowledge of the con- 
vict, or from their high standing in the profession 
as mental pathologists, to form a trustworthy judg- 
ment upon the soundness or unsoundness of Uie pri- 
soner's mind. The action of the executire was indeed 
sapported by the opinion of two physicians of reputa- 
tion, BO that it may possibly have been held that the 
evidence of the skilled witnesses on each side neutral- 
ised each other, and thus left the guilt of the accused 
to be decided upon principles of common sense, unaided 
by any rays of light shed from the lamp of science. 

This trial has presented the painful and humiCating 
^P^ctacle of mental pathologists diSeriug entirely in 
their judgment, not onhr upon the particular question 
of sanity or insanity of the accused, but also upon the 



general questions of the nature of illusions and de- 
lusions, and the yalue of these and other phenomena 
as marks of cerebro-mental disease. The fiict that the 
man respecting whom these questions arose has been 
executed, does not diminish the necessi^ of ascertain- 
ing their true answer. He, it is true, is no longer 
stretched upon the rack of Uiis rough world, but the 
veiy feeling that if his presumed responsibility was a 
mistake, and his death a judicial blunder, it is now 
irrevocable ; adds weight to the importance of an 
enquiry, having for its object a more dear compre- 
hension of the grounds upon which future cases must 
be decided. 

While medical men are ever striving to fitthom the 
mysterious depths of psychological speculation, the 
more practical men of the law are deciding and 
disposing of their actual cases, and going on to new 
ones; disposing of them too often in a manner which 
admits of no reconsideration, which, adding precedent 
to precedent, adds nothing to wisdom, and leaves each 
new case to be decided on the shallow experience 
which precedents without broad and true principles 
are alone capable of supplying. 

The result of BuranelU's trial has illustrated the 
existence of a wide chasm between the opinions of 
medical men and the existing state of the law. It has 
been assumed, not only at the trial itself but still more 
explicitly in the able artidet wladk hacre ^>peared 
upon it hi the Xaaoef,and in the letters of Mr. Henry, 
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that it is raffident to pioYe that ftmtnis inMaefai 
ofder to purge him of gbilt in the eyes of the law; 
that iiiBaiiitj, without leferenoe to its degree or kind, 
impliee legal irresponsibifitj. This howerer is jm 
aMampiion atteriy without ibwidataon. Whatever 
opinion may be held by metaphyBidani rttpecting the 
intimate nature of Ae bond whibh nnitee btanity and 
irrefpondbOity, the law of England is positive in its 
requirement of a certain amonnt and ki&d of in sa nity 
to exonerate a criminal fh>m the consequences of his 
act. From the time of Coke to the present tune the 
Bn^ish jadges hare been nnanimoos in requiring, 
that to exempt from punishment, proof must be 
given of the existence of insanity from which irrespou- 
sibility can be reasonably inferred, either from its 
destroying the power of distingnisiiing between right 
and wrong, or frxmi its having been accompanied by 
dehoion; which resulted in ^e overt act; or in some 
other manner. Snr Matthew Hale explained that tke 
i^aeon the plea of insanity needed this limitation was, 
because a great number of real criminals might be 
said to be in some sort insane, aad thst partial tosanity 
of this indistinct kind was never intended by the 
English law to serve as an excuse for crime, Tht law 
of England in regard to the plea of insanity is the same 
at the present day as it was in the time of Elisabeth 



and Charles II.,inasmuch as it does not reoogniie any 
slight deviatioB from mental health to be a valid excuse 
for crimen but that it requires proof of the eodstenoe of 
disease which has assumed a definite character. Men- 
tal physicians on the contnuy have ■■iniied, that any 
degree or kind of insanity is suffident to eaioMrate 
from the punishment due to crime. They have frdlen 
into the common logical error of shifting the premises 
adictosecvMhmqitidtaddwtvmtm^fliciter. Theirres- 
pondbillty whidi is pre^Kealed by the law of Engtand 
of insanity aeeundum qHid, medi^ men have assumed 
to be predicated of dl kinds and degrees of insanity 
whatsoever, which is an obvious frdlacy. The law 
exempts the dedded idiot from punishment as com- 
pletdy as the toided hmatic; but if we apply to the 
fbrmer the reasoiung which medical men assume to 
hold good in its rehUton to the latter, the absnr^ty 
of the proportion wiU at once appear; thus: Some 
persons of weak intdlect are incapidile of crime and 
exempt from punishment; A B is not quite so sharp 
as he should be; therefore he is incapable of crime 
and exempt from punishment. A condusion whfidi 
would prostrate sodety under the donkey hooft of 
vidons and brutal stupidity. TUs fidlacy is one 
from which those who use it cannot escape l^ 
asserting, or even proring, that any kind or degree 
of insanity ought to exempt from eapiud punishment. 
For the question is not as to the justice (^this opinion 
(one in which we entirely agree), the question is not as 
to what ought to be the law of England, but as to what 
is the law. We entertam a strong conviction that the 
law needs modification and rdaxation to admit the 
influence of real extenuating circumstances, of wiiat- 
soever kind; an opinion wliich we doubt not prevails 
widdy among those who have reflected upon this 
subject [See an excellent Paper on Crime amd it» 
EaeuMij by the Rev. W. Thompson; Oxford Ess^s, 
1855.] But opinions of this kind are out of place when 



the real question atissiie Is whether a particular mstanoe 
faDs withb or without the limits of the law as it actually 
exists. Such opinions, if they are sound and just, are 
at least in advance of legidation, and are therefore out 
of plaee in the delttwrations of a cowt of jttsliesk 

W« trust, tbtt the thorough diseossioK trhid ibe 
case of BoraneBi has been tlie occisioii o^AayAsoH 
in a nearer i^roximation of the criminal law, as & 
relates to the partiaUy insane, to the most enlightened 
doctrines of mental pathology. No truly humane per- 
son can faU deeply to regret the execotioB of any one 
whose mental fiicnlties have been in the sH^itest de- 
gree warped by 'disease, however unconnected the 
motive of the crime may have been from the mentd 
aberration. Nor on the other hand can any sensible 
manieftise to admit tiie danger of granting complete 
immunity from punishment to all ofienders, whom the 
fine-drawn distinctions of modem sdenoe aie able to 
tecogniie, as presenting instances (^aberration however 
slight from the standard of iMdtxoil heill^ dll|dayed 
in tin mtcgrity of the inteUeetnal andai^ral taetioH 
The only pra^ical solution of tiie difficulty appears to 
be in the judidous employment of secondary pnnidi'* 
ments ; a course which has for many yean beea 
adopted in Irdand, the Lord liettteaam boviBg hi 
many instances ttpon the recommendation of tiie la- 
spectors of lunatic asylums, commuted the sentence 
of death to that of tran^Mrtation. An institution 
like that fseemmeaded many yean ago fty Br. 
Forbes Window, ** between a prison and an as^am," 
would undoubtedly afibrd a much more ^>prQfpriate 
means of disdplinal correction, than the orAoaiy 
convict establishments; and the establishment of lome 
such institution we confidently predict, since it iq[>peari 
to be a neceedty of the age, arising not less from in- 
creased knowledge of the nature of modified crime and 
of partial insanity, than flrom increased jnty for the 
unhappy beings iriio commit the one under the influ- 
ence of the other. 

The Mory of Loigi BameOi may be told in hw 
wotdB, for the foots of the ease vnn dmple aadmidis- 
puted. He was an Italian, and had fomeriy be« ii 
the service of the Abbi Steward His mistirwas 
assasinated wltile batiting; and atar All tfvent la* 
randli came to London, hi the hope of redetSiig' iM> 
ttie executors, a sum of rncmey whieli his master lad 
promised him aa a legacy, but which the untitnilf 
death of the latter had not aOowed Urn to^beqaeadL 
He entered the service of a Mr. Cratwford^ andwoftihe 
good opini<m of afl who knew him, by his snaSaMe tem- 
per and dieerfril manners. In 1850, his first itik, sa 
Italian, died; on which oecadoft hie master, Mf. 
Crawford, stated, that his grief was most exaggeraMi 
He was inoonsolaMe, was continually wieeping, sdd Ui 
sufferings were greater than he could bear, and that he 
thought he must destroy faimselC In 1851, hemstited 
again. His second wifo was a native of Peaslmrst in 
Kent, at iriiidi place he worked as a tailor. He was a 
veiy sober, quiet, inoffendve person. In 1854^ hit 
second wifo died ui childbed ; and after this he exhib- 
ited great depresskm and mdaneholy. Bfo aaed to my 
"Poor Louis, poor Louis, many trouUes, many trou- 
bles,'* often said he diould throw himself into the river. 
He would not be left alone, and a littie boy was em- 
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pioywltobewitliliim. HeaskedawomantiaiiMdShn- 
moBBftolwykmteiiimforhiiii. At this time he cane 
under the iiotiee ef Dr. BaUcr, tHio trested ham for 
eongeitioii of the Ihrev, eod opereted upon him lor « 
small fistula in ano. After the opemtioii he was tio- 
lent and immanageahle, and tore the handages away. 
Dn Bailer thosght him suffering from melondiaiia. 
** He had many •eittraofdinary delusions on ^ subject 
of hSs malady, and from aU the fiMtswfaleh were within 
Dr. Baller'a knowledge, the latter came to the eondnsion 
that hie mind was tEtflected." He left Peashant in the 
sammer of 1854, and came to London, where heentered 
tibe lOddlesez Hospital, to he treated for the remains 
of the fistQUK npon which Dr. BaUer had operated. 
What temabied of this fistula was of a Tery trffling 
chanMter, and Mr. Henry, the assistant soigeon, told 
him SO; hat found that he had extraordinary (^sinions 
lespee^g it, especially that it was connected with the 
Uadder, and that his bed was flooded with urine which 
lan foom it BIr. Hemy endeavoured to eontineehim 
that these (^linionB were erroneous, and passed a 
catheter f<nr that purpose) *'hnt iHiat he said had no 
more effect on the patient than if he had spoken to a 
stone wall. He was decidedly of opinion that tiie 
prisoner's mind was not in a sound state." When in 
the Hb^tal, he was hi a very low and despon^^ 
state, and woidd frequency cry for hour« to^ge^er. 
When he left the HospM, last autionn, he went to 
lite with the man who went by the name of Lambert, 
but whose feal name was Latham, whose Bfo he subse- 
quently took. At this thne he cohabited with at^dlow 
lodger, named Jane Wfiliamson. This person thought 
him a man of great imagination, but did not tiiink 
him insane. & went to theatres with her, and he 
read operas very much. She thought herself in the 
fomOy way by him, and spoke (^ it to Latham, saying, 
Swished him to leare the house. LaAam made ham 
leate on tiie 98th of December last. He wrote to Wil- 
liamson, entreating internew8,whidi she refused. The 
lan^ady of the house in which he lodged, after learing 
LaAam's house^ stated that for two or three days 
beforo the murder was comxmtted, he was in a TCry 
SKcited state, and she hettd him on one occasion, 
talldng Tery loud, and she dumght some one was with 
him ; but upon going to his room, she found no one 
was there hut the prisoner, who was walking about 
and gesticulating with yiolence, as though he had been 
addressing some one. On the 7th of January, having 
prerioaaly bought pistols, under the pretence they were 
for a frioid going to Austndia, he made his way to 
Latham's bedroom, and shot him dead, he also wounded 
the woman who lived with Latham as his wifo, but not 
fatsUy, hethen rushed up sti^ to the bedroom door of 
Jane WBliamson, whidi was fortunately fastened, said 
Latham was dead, and that he was an assassin; went 
into an adjoining room, retoaded a pistol and shot 
hhnsdf, hut the ball did not take a fotal direction, and 
lodged in the posterior nares. He lay on the floor 
when the police seijeant came, crying, ** I shall die, 
I am a murderer, I am an assaflsin." On being re- 
moved to the Mddlesex Hospital, he there made a 
clear statement of the manner in which he had commit- 
ted his crime, to ^ police serjeant and the inspector: 
he said, moreover, that Latiiam had threatened to strike 



him; that wlnn he did not get answeivto hit 'letters 
to Jaae WQliamson,he became despefate, and bon^ 
pistols for the purpose of shooting the whole of them* 
Ble was xvmoved from the Ifiddlesex Hospital to 
N«wgateQoal. While ki the ktterpUee, he was un- 
der the frequent obeervation of Ifr. Maemurdo, the 
surgeon to the gaol, who jorftx saw anything in 
his conduct to justify hhn in coming to the con- 
clusion that he was d unsound mind. He thoai^ 
him eniforing from hypochondriasis, which would 
account for the c^nnions he entertained respect- 
ing Hea fistula. The prisoner comphuned cf having 
passed blood from the rectum v^di Mr. Macnrardo 
attributed to internal hsBmorrhoids, but did not ascer- 
tain by eoumynation whedier such were the case or na 

Dr. Mayo had had an interview with the prisoner of 
an homr and half in duration, on the day preceding 
tiie trial His opinion coincided with that of Mr. Mao* 
murdo. He had examined the jMrisoner at the desbe 
of the goverinent. Dr. Suthertand had also had his 
attention called to tiie case by the government He 
had conversed with the prisoner for an hour and ahalf 
on d^Rsrent subjects, andhe did not observe aayeymp- 
tom of eft>erration of mind. He had heard the evi- 
dence rdating to the ddusions of the prisoner on tiie 
subject of his malady, and he was of opinion that they 
were merely tStffioiu^ ^ remit of hypwA( mdritm$, and 
mt ddtuhM that were the reeuit tf inmmity. Dr. 
OonoDy had heard all the evidence, and the residt he 
he had arrived at from all the foots was, that the mind 
of the prisoner was ib an unsound state. Hie jury 
brought in a verdict of guihyj sentence of death was 
passed; and, notwithstan^g a petition to govern- 
ment, praying for commutation, and signed by Dr. 
Ooncdly, Dr. Forbes Winslow, Dr. Bailey, and other 
medical men, this si»itence was carried hkto execution. 

Taking for granted the truth of all the above foets 
given in evidence (of whidi indeed there is no reason to 
doubt), H is evident, that the question of the sanity or 
insanity of this unhappy man at tiie period of the com- 
mission of the crime, was one of considerate difficulty. 

On the side of the prisoner's insanity, the flicts of 
greatest hnportance were, tiie change of habits and of 
feelings which took place after the death of his second 
wifo, the mental depression and disposition to suicide, 
the absurd opinion respecting the nature of a trivial 
disorder, and the unreasonable and excitable bdiaviour 
which led him to tear off surgical bandages — alter 
his admisdon into the Middlesex Hos(ntal, the contin- 
uance of depression of spirits, and of the absurd opin- 
ion respecting tiie fistula; (iHiich was then absolutely 
healed,) that it was connected with the bladder, and 
that his bed was swimming with water wUdiran from 
it : and finally, the violent gesticulations, and loud and 
excited talking, which, according to Mrs. Oumey, 
existed two or three days before the murder. 

A great change of dispontion following the death of 
a beloved wifo, displaying its^ by deep mentid 
depression, with tendency to suicide, and accompanied 
by a delusion, present a train of circumstances for 
which it is extremdy diiBcult to account, except upon 
the supposition of insanity. Upon tiie violent excite- 
ment of manner and language immediately preceding 
the murder, little stress ought to be laid : because it is 
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80 easily to be acoonnted for, as the e^Mnession of the 
rage of a disappomted brer, and moraorer becaose 
sach violence of conduct is scarcely to be Tiewed as a 
^rmptom of the paiticolar fona of insanity fipom which, 
if from any, this man was suffering. Sach yehemence 
is oftentimes a symp to m of mental disease, but it is 
scarcely to be admitted as a symptom of the disease 
nnder which the other evidence for the defence went 
to prore that Boranelli was laboring. 

On the other hand against the supposition of the 
prisoner's insanity, it may be argued— That the gri^ 
which succeeded the death of the prisoner's second 
wife was not the result of disease, but the display of 
natural feeling by a person of acute sensiUlities : 
that eren in the eyidence for the defence, it wasprored 
that he displayed a similar kind of feeling on the occa- 
sion of the death of his first wife ; that he then spoke 
of suicide, and cried for days together ; and that not- 
withstanding his extreme grie( he quickly married 
again; and that eren after the death of his second wife, 
which was assumed to have caused his insanity, be 
took an early opportunity to enter into the illicit union 
with Jane Williamson, the rupture of whidi led to the 
commission of his crime.— iW if Buranelli was actu- 
ally suffering from suicidal melancholia with delusion 
at any time when he was under the treatment of 
Dr. Bailer, and Mr. Mitchell Henry, it was extraordi- 
nary that neither of these gentlemen ** subjected him 
to medical treatment for mental disease," or took any 
steps to procure such treatment for him. — TbMX after 
he left the Middlesex Hoq>ital, neither the Lamberts 
(or Lathams,) with whom he went to live on their own 
inTitation,nor Jane Williamson with whom he cohabited 
and in whose society he spent much of his time, had 
any idea that he was insane ; and it was certainly 
strange that he never mentioned his peculiar delusion 
to Jane Williamson, with whom he slept— That grant- 
ing the existence of his delusion befora his discharge 
fit>m the Middlesex Hospital, it does not ^>pear either 
that he continued to entertain it, or even had he done 
so, that it had any relation to tiie crime. It may be 
fbrther argued, that not only was the motive for the 
crime foreign to any form of delusive idea, but that it 
arose from what may be even called a natural and 
sufficient motive. An ardent Italian is jilted by a 
woman with whom he is deeply enamoured ; he is ig- 
nominiously turned out of the house in which she lives, 
and his impassioned letters of expostulation and en- 
treaty are contemptuously disregarded. Is it wonderfiil, 
or requiring the explanation of unsoundness of mind 
that he should become desperate and think of revenge; 
he to whose imagination the revenge of the Corsican 
brother appeared in an heroic light ; he bom in 
the hot south, and coming fit>m a race in which it has 
long been a custom and almost a right for individuals 
to exact bloody reparation fot deep personal injury ; 
one of a people whom bad laws and corrupt govern- 
ments have deprived of public justice, and have 
forced into the habit of looking to personal redress for 
wrong. Truly to a person who will reflect upon the 
character of the criminal, and upon the provocation 
he received, extenuating circumstances will present 
themselves, without adopting the theory of unsound 
mind ; circumstances which, regard for the public se- 



curity, may not permit 4o be pleaded in bar of homaii 
punishment, which yet daim the mead of human pity, 
and compel us to tbs belief that tiiej will reosive thdr 
fell mitigating value in the judgment of that Judge 
whose mercy is etemaL 

The crimethen was not oonnected with any dda- 
sive opinioni nor was it motiveless^ but caused by a 
motive sufficient to pcodnee it in a man of sane mind. 
Moraover Buranelli himself afq^trociated the nature of 
the act at the very time when be did it At William- 
son's door he called himself an assassin before he 
reloaded his pistol for the purpose of self destroctioii, 
and immediately afterwards he said, ''I am a mnr* 
derer, I am an assassin." This knowledge of the 
nature of the crime in the particular instance, is that 
which Hume, the philosophic jurist on Scottish crimi- 
nal law, insists upon as the test of responsibility, and 
is that which Lord Lyndhnrst, one of the most aUe of 
the English judges, also adopted, when he directed the 
jurj to acquit Oxford, ''if satisfied that he did not 
know, when he committed the act, what the eflfoct of 
it, if fetal, would be with reference to the crime of 
murder." 

Eromthe date of the murder on the 7tii of January, 
to the trial on the 12th of April, there is no evidence 
oi any sympt o m of unsoundness of mind, although 
during part of his time the patient was in the Middle- 
sex Hoq>ital on account of his wound, and therefeie 
under the observation of the medical gentiemen ^iho 
had observed the previous symptoms. There wm 
neither depression, n(« delosion, nor pervernon of 
feding. The positive evidence of Drs. Sutherland 
and Mayo, and of Mr. Bfacmurdo, with the absenoe of 
evi4enoe to the contrary, must be aoeepted as con- 
clusive as to the feet of the non-existence of insanity 
after the crime and before the trial. After the trial 
also it is certain that the condemned man enjoyed the 
integrity ci his mental fecnlties; indeed, he disphiyed 
an amount of firmness and manliness, which wm 
neither to be expected under such circumstances from 
the excitable, sensitive hypochondriac, nor from the 
desponding lunatic. The pity and sympathy of good 
men went with him when he baffled the ehurlidi 
priest who refused him absolution, because in the 
last hours of his life he would not break his promise 
to his dead wife, respecting the bringing iq> of their 
daughter. 

After Buranelli had paid the last penalty to human 
hiw, his brain was examined by Mr. Stevens, the 
Medical Superintendent of St Luke's Hoq>ital, who 
found no traces of disease, either in the brain itself or 
in its membranes. 

If the above fects and considerations are dnly 
weighed, we think the most reasonaUe oonclnsions 
to be deduced from them are as follow: 

1st That during the latter part of Bnranelli's 
residence at Penshnrst, and during his first stay in die 
Middlesex Hospital, he was the subject of mental 
depression, accompanied by an erroneous opinion, 
which one can view in no other light than that of a 
delusion, the result of morlnd cerebral functioa. Of 
this there is excellent and direct medical evidence. 

2nd. That from the time of his admission into the 
Gaol at Newgate, to the time of his execution, he was 
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of floimd mind, willioiit ddnsion or moibid depresaon. 
On tUs poini alao the medical eTidenoe is in our 
opinion iirefragable. 

Srd. That from his first discharge from the Mld- 
dfesex Hospital to the commission of the crime, a 
peiiod elapsed, daring which there is no medical 
OTidence respecting the state of his mind. Respecting 
this all important peiiod it may he argaed with ahnost 
eqnal fiumess, that becaose he was insane before, 
therefore he was insane at this time; or that becanse 
he was sane afterwards, dierefore be was sane at 
this time. The medical eridence of his sanity dnring 
the early part of the present year may be as correct, 
and not more so, as that which testified to the nnsonnd 
condition of his mind daring last sommer. They 
neotralize each other as to the probable condition of 
his mind daring the winter months which preceded 
the crime. It therefore remained to the Coort to 
ascertain from other sonrces than foots observed by 
medical men, what the condition of the prisoner's mind 
was daring the months which immediately preceded 
the crime, and especSaUy at the time of its actual 
commission. In coming to a decision apon this, the 
critical point of the case^ the Coort might be aided 
by medical opinion, bat all medical eridence of 
foot was absent; and the Gonrt had to come to its 
«im cohdosion apon data fturniahed by the oondnct of 
the prisoner towards those with nHiomhe fiyed, and by 
the motive of the deed and the manner of its per- 
petration,— to a conclnsiini not as to the general 
soondness or onsoandness of mind of the prisoner, 
respecting which metaphysidans and psychologists 
might specalate and si^t straws for ever, bnt to a 
condasion as to the existence of a certain kind of 
insani^, of insanity tecwuhm gut!i, of insanity which 
woold exonerate the prisoner from the conseqaences of 
his act, according to the traditions and precedents of 
the English law and the rolings and charges of the 
English jadges; of the existence of a delasion ^riiich 
instigated the crime, or the existence of insani^ in 
some form or other, which prevented the jmsoner from 
diBtingaishing between ri^ and wrong, or ** of know- 
ing what the ccmseqaence of the act woold be with 
leforence to the crime of morder.*' 

Oor own deliberate and impartial opinion is, that 
the evidence of the state of BoraneUi's mind was 
insofficieot to jostify his exeeotion, and that it was 
etjoaUyinsafficient to aothorise his entire aoqoittaL It 
vras jost i och oncertaln and ondecisive evidence as tiiat 
which has induced Dr. Forbes "Wlnslow to orge the 
adoption of a middle ooorse,by a verdict of **gmlty, 
tptll ncommendatkm to wurey on Hbs ground (if pre- 
tmrnUiU tRtatM^.". IP^fdohgund Jfmnud, How 17, 
puiaa] 

The not onfreqoent occorrence of sach cases of 
balancing {nrobabilities has orged os to advocate for 
many years past and in varioos writing^ a modifi- 
cation of the present onbending stringency of the 
law, and e^Mcially to orge the adoption of seoon- 
daiy ponishmoits in cases of capital crime, wherein 
there are "extennating dreomstances connected with 
the psychological condition of the accosed," which 
ahhoogh insaffident to justify an an<inaKfled acquit- 
tal, are just and legitimate grounds for preventing the 



infliction of the severest penalty of the law. Sach a 
system of ponishment, modified according to degrees of 
responsibility, is not only recognised as a fundamental 
part of the law oi France, but it has already in many 
cases been acted upon in Ireland, in consequence of the 
wise intercession of the Inspectors of lunatic asylums 
in that part of the kingdom. It appears that the 
Inspectors of lunatic asylums in Ireland have not only 
actively interceded with the Government, to obtain a 
remission of the sentence of death to several persons • 
convicted of murder, on the ground of presomable 
insanity, but that they have done so from their own 
personal observation c^ the prisoners, by frequent visits 
to whom they have been able to make reports to 
the Lord Lieutenant, upon which he could act with 
securi^. Thus the enlightened humanity and activity 
of the inspectors have fai Ireland supplied the place of 
the French experts, and provided the government with 
a mode of escape firom the consequences of tiie de- 
fective forms of legal procedure. 



The DiagnoM between Melanckotia and 
Hj/pochondriaeie. 

In the cross examination of Dr. Sutherland upon 
the trial of Buranelli, he stated his opinion, that the 
unfounded and absurd ideas ^ tixe prisoner, rdative 
to the slight surgical disease under which he labored, 
were **iUu8i(ms Ae result of hypochcndriasiSf and not 
dehteume the rendt ofhuanity" 

We have thought fit to ai^e the merits of this case 
in the previous artide, solely upon the fiicts which were 
didted in evidence; and not upon the Talue attached 
to those facts, either by the advocates or the witnesess. 
A man of Dr. Sutherland's great experience in mental 
pathology might be able with certainty to ascertain 
that a person subjected to his examination was or 
was not insane ; notwithstanding which, in a logico- 
metaphysical alignment with a practised word-fencing 
barrister, respecting the nature and the value of 
symptoms whidi he had not observed himself, he might 
be forced to admisdons at variance with sdentific 
knowledge. As a matter of great practical importance, 
we shall endeavour to ascertain whether there are 
any marks by which hypochondriasis can be dis- 
tinguished friom insanity, and whether such marks 
were present in the instance which has recently ex- 
dted so much painful discussion. 

Until recent times it appears that many cases of 
true insanity were regarded as instances of hypodion- 
driasis. Galen and other andent authors described 
hypochondriasis as a spedes of melancholy; and in 
later times Find and other authors of authority in- 
duded it in their classification of mental disorders. 
** Josei^ fVank induded among hypochondriacs those 
melandidics who imagine that thdr body is made of 
butter, as did Gaspard Barkens, a distinguished phy- 
sician of the 17th century; of mud, like a patient 
spoken of by Aretsms; of wax, like one who was 
observed by Grimm; of glass, like a philosopher who 
was described to Sanches by Boertiaave. Such per- 
sons avoid heat, lest they should be melted; they 
forbear to drink, lest they should be dissolved; or they 
continuaDy remain dtting, in order to avoid bdng 
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htokoBu Iwnk •booaiiowdad with hjpocho BdiU wi 
penooiwlia UIm^ thaoMttlvM timed into aaimali 
(fotBtlirop«), and all othar mciBoinmiiftoii who have 
flUae ideaa or peroeplions relative to their indidnali^. 
This <^>iiuQa waa an error which Taaiahed before a 
more profoond dtmificatioo of raestal dtaocden." 
[ifiaJUb, TraiUdef HypoQkmdru.'\ 

It ii therefore oertain that hypoehDndxiaM and 
melancholia monomania were not dear^ d in t ing nia h ed 
by pt^Tudana until recent jeari. 

The toaraed Pritchard himflelf diitingniAcd between 
the two afiectiona with hia nanal dearoeaa and pre^ 



He obaerred* ** that an bTpochoadriao ia in faflpo»* 
aeaikm of hia reaaon, thongh his an ffori agg are not ao 
dangerona or so severe as he anppoeaa them to be; 

hr9$ Upu$ Iki^wgk « doorwaif^ or digpUif ojqf o^m 
htiUmematwHi hi kms heoowie a hmtUie; his disorder 
has changed its nature; and this cosverskm tahei 
place occasionall J, though by no means so frequently as 
is supposed. *' Hypochondriacs, however low spirited 
ordejeeled, alao saffnr diftrenftlyfromi persona affected 
with melancholy. The apprehensions of the former are 
Qonfined to their own fedings and bodily health. On 
othef subjects they converse cheerfully, rationally, 
and jnatly. But melancholios view aH thingi throo^^ 
a «loomy medium, lliey despond on aU aulgaetB, 
and are mentally miserable, and independently of any 
severe bodily suffering. The affoctiona and aentimnnts 
of the hypochondriaa, especially to his forntar tnm^ 
or to his connections, are not ia the wmatural or 
perverted state, observed in all the forma of insaai^." 

We most not omit the diagnosis between these two 
diseases drawn by the masterly pen of Co^n, Huol 
whom no medical vnriter has evor been more accurate 
and logical in his discrimination of disease, according 
to the lig^t which he posaesaed. He sayB» 

" Hypochondriasis I would consider aa being always 
attended with dyspeptic symptoms, and though thm 
may be at the same time an anxious melancholic foar 
arising from the feeling of these symptoms* yet while 
this fear is only a mistaken judgment with respect to 
the state of the perpon's own health, and to the danger 
to be from thence apprehended, I would still consider 
the disease as a hypocliondriasis, and as distinct from 
the proper melancholias but when an anxious fear and 
despondency arises from a mistaken judgment with 
respect to other drcumstanoes than those of health, 
and more espedaliy when the person is at the same 
time without any dyspeptic qrmptoms, every one will 
readily allow this to be a disease widely diffBrent 
from both dispepaia and hypodiondriasis, and it is 
what X would strictly name melanchoUa.'* 

*'In this there seems little difficulty; but as an exqni* 
sitely melancholic temperament may induce a torpor, 
and downess in the action of the stomachy so it 
generally produces some dyspeptic symptoms, and 
from thence there may be some difficulty in dis*- 
tingnishing such a case from hypochondriads; but I 
would maintain, however, that when the characters of 
the temperament are strongly mailed, and more parti- 
cvlarly when the frdse judgment turns upon other sub- 
jects than that of health; or when, though rdaHvi to (As 



pm^mt?0 mnt ie^f^ H it vf d pumOkm mmi tAmard 
Atfuff thsD, notwithalandiag the appeacaiiee ef some 
dyspeptic symptoms, the case is still to be oonddeted as 
that Of a melanchdia, radMr tkan afaypocfaoiidriasiB.'' 

GridHon mahitains that tiie diffiBrenk origin of ile 
two ia the moat cha n act eris t ie diat i netion betwesn 
meUoididlia and hjrpochondriasis; the fonaer ssMem 
arising exoept mentel canaea join th em a d v es to eor- 
poMd ones, the latter ensoittg in the first place from 
bodfly aihnanta alone. 

Bombeig^ oaa of I2ie most experieDoed and learned 
of writers on nervoua diseases, lays stress upon an- 
other marie which distinguishes hypochondriacs from 
mdaadK>Ba. 

"Diagnastifl errors are frequent from piychied faf* 
penestheaia befaig confoonded with mdimebolia and 
hysteria^ like charaotcristio peculiar to the former, $» 
of iaaaaity generaly, consists in aa alienation of the 
feeUng of identity andeooseionsness, as regards sen^ 
sationa and impressions, and this in m danchoK a is 
combined vridi a tendency to self-negation. 

''Ia faypoehondriads, on the contrary, Oie egotistic 
prindple ia exalted^ and in ao waya estranged to 
some other sensation or impression, so as to reader 
this an ^>parent reality. The diffiBreaee is deariy 
ejq)ressed in aU the patient's relations, not exceptfaig 
his relation to his physician. The hypodiondriie 
looks upon his phydcian, however often he change 
hia mediod attoidant, as his guardian and savioor; 
while the person laboring under melancholia treats 
him aa if ha wmt ahostile or ^noraat individual, and 
oonstaatly tries to avoid him." [Bomberg, voL L 
p, 181, Sievekiag's Translation.] 

If these anthorities, vHiich might eadly be md- 
tiplied, may be accepted as condudve upon ^bt marks 
of distinction between mdancholia and hypodion- 
driada, we ventnre to affirm, that the enroneoof 
opinion of Buraaeffi, as described by Mr. Ifitobefl 
Hensy, was demonstrably attributable to mdaacholia 
and not to hypodmadriasis. 

1st The cause of BoraodlTs mental condMon wis 
grie^ the common origin of melancholia; and it was 
not dyspepsia, the usud origin of hypochondriasis. 

2nd. It was an obvious halludaation representing 
things to exist which did not exist, and ''though rela- 
tive to the pemon's own body it was groundless and 
abeurd." It was therefore, aeoording to Cullen and 
Pritchard, a dear markofmelanohdia. 

It was not a mere exaggeiation of sensatioB, like 
that which exists in hyperasdiesia, flB8tbetica,or hypo- 
chondriasis: for be it remembered that when tbe 
patient was under Mr. Henry's care, and when be 
dedared that his bed was swimndng with water, 
which passed from the supposed penned fistda, &e 
dight lAsoess under which he had safibred had be- 
come heded, and there was no fistula or solution of. 
continBity w^batsoer^er. 

Srd. The patient took antipathies to his medicd 
men, a marii of mdanchoUa; and did not cling to 
them aa his guardians, and persecute them to afibrd 
him relief like a hypodiondriac. 

4th. The absurd ideas did not change iVom one 
symptom, and from one organ to another, as they 
invariably do in hypochondriasis; but one emmeeas, 
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idoft raiuMiiQdf to mwk iib% montil 
lofinni^, aa long u this i^pean to haTe «uste4i an 
ooemrenoo wbich is xumtd, in true melaiMiholUu 

fitli. Am intense desire to be cored of his supposed 
midadj, which is aohanctedstio and nntrersal sym^ 
torn in lOTOcboodriasIs, was so Cur absent, that before 
the patient was cured of his trifling disorder he tore 
off the bandages and prerented the wound fitom 
healing, 

6th. TheloTOof lifoandthefearofdeath»whichifi 
tfaepretailhigQiental characteristio ofhypoohondriasis, 
was not only absent in this oasea bnt it was replaced 
by a strong and nndoabted tendenqr to the oomois* 
sion of suicide* which, when it is motiTelessi is one of 
surest nuffks of insaai^. 

On this subject Micboa, whom we have befoie 
quoted sayi^ ** one may at 6i8t be tempted to confound 
certahi hypochondriaiQa with persons affected with 
suicidal melancholia, but when one looks beneath the 
surfitceoQtbep^chicai condition of the two disorders, 
the I'sMUfiiis mUrvtd which in most cases separates 
them is at once perodred. If hypochondriaes do 
indeed sometimes qpeak on the subject of suidde, 
and request thebr neighbours to put an end to 
their existence, all this is a mere feint, pure comedy. 
They see thdr friends and pl^ysicians little dis- 
posed to agfe^ with them as to the daagetons nature 
of their siqiposfd maladies ; they see doubt imprinted 
upon the fiices of those to whom they relate thehrsufe^ 
ings, and they feign the desire to quit this lifo in order 
to induce in others the exertion of efforts to preserve 
them. They entertain in so slight a degree any real 
intention to embrace death, that the idea veiy rarely 
passes into the acft, and eyen when it does come to 
this pass, the attempts they make are ahnoet always 
ahor^ve. Another proof of the correctness of these 
Tiews is, that their features expand, and they gain 
rest to the TCfy soul, if you are aUe to convince them 
of the reality of their cure; or if yon boast with seal 
and assurance the certain effica<7 of this or thai 
remedy, which they hare not tried." 

How completely opposed is desoription of an l^ypo- 
chondriac threatening suicide, to the account given by 
Hr. Henry of BuraneUi to whom he demonstrated Ae 
impossibility of the existence of his supposed disease by 
the use of the catheter, bnt without the slightest effect; 
on whom the arguments and the prpofe of the surgeon 
that he was cured, had as much effect ** as if thc^y had 
been addressed to a stone wall," and whose tendency 
to suicide was proved by the lesuU, to have been 
removed in the furthest possiUe degree from a feint or 
a comedy. 

We must therefore come to the conclusion, that the 
opinion of Buranelli respecting the existence of a 
fistula communicating with his bladder and swamping 
his bed with urine was a 4ebuim tk» r€mU tfmmmtih 
aad eel oa Hbu^m At rettdt q/ h^fochmdramgi 
That this ddndon had ceesed to exist, when after the 
l^Me of many months Br. Sutheriand examined this 
unhi^ipy man, only affords an example ci a cifoum- 
slance which that able physician must be in the 
constant habit of observing, that recent insanity often 
gives way under the infloence of time and of change of 
place and Qircumstance. 



Com fivm (As BadeUffe I^firmary^ Oxford^ hg 
E. u HusssT, F.B.a8. one of the SwFfieom (p the 
Infinmuy. 

S mm t u^iw$ 9f <fte Asnk in an E^fiki^im "Wwrnm 
AmfmkuMim el tie ekmidm^jwrntm lit toUfcdiof y . ■ 
MtswkMX exk9M9ii4m,'-^Jk(Uh m 88 heure^ 
A woman, aged 46 years, the wife of a laboring men, 
was admitted into the Badcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
under my care on the 94th c^ April, 1866, qq acemnt 
of a severe ii^ vy to the soft parts of the right ann 
and shoulder, oansed apparent)^ by fire, though said to 
be the eiBM of boiling water, three daysheferead* 
missicfii A large round patch of iategument, in the 
subclavian regloni extending upon the shoulder over 
half the breads of the deltoid mosck^ wes blackened, 
hard and dry ; on the inner aspect (^ humeroa, the 
int^rnwwpt was white and gangrenous j around and 
bdo w the dhow the limb presented the appearance of 
moist gangrene* The tendons at the wrist were all ex- 
posed, and the ibgers were contraeted upon the palm 
of the hand. 

The history given by thefrMndswho brong^ the 
woman to the Infirmary, (a distance of 90 imles,) vras^ 
th«l she ki4 been feund in this plight in her cottage, 
lau^iittg and tearing the ragged skin ttom her hand. 
Afterwards, upon further enquiiy, we learned that she 
was suldef^ to '^fits," whi^ caiM on at irregular inter- 
vals, firom varkms larifiing causes of irritatien or excite^ 
ment. During the $siM^ she was generally very 
Tictat, sometimes for five or six daystoge^erjandthe 
fit often ended in her rushing to the fire and raking 
the bundng coals out with her hands, and elingii^ta 
to the hot bars of the grate when her neighbonrs 
tried to remove hei^ In some of these former fits 
she had burned her hand and forearm severely. It 
seemed as if great part of the true skhi of the forearm 
and back of the hand had been destroyed ; and as if 
the only covering before the present injuiy Imd been 
the cicatrix fomsed of the fescia and si^wrficial layer 
of muscles. 

There was some feverishness about her, and the 
cireulation iras depressed. The usialhlneBs of the 
limb teemed clearly to be lost beyond hope of recovery. 
From the appeeianoe of the integument in the upper 
part of the arm, an eflfectual covering for n stomp could 
not beeMUied, unless by removing the limb at theshonl- 
der jofait,— en operation I was not willing to nrge in her 
slate at the thnei Gkiod diet, with a little wine, waa 
ordered, and opium was given at night The limb was 
vnrapped in cotton wool, and a bandage applied 
round it 

Her manner was odd, but without exiting eny spe- 
cial attention, till between 9 and 3 o'clock in the mor- 
ning of the 98th ; when, after tossing the bed dothes 
about in a restless state, she jumped out of bed, fright- 
ening the other petients in the ward, and broke the 
glam of the nearest window. After carrying her back 
to bed, the nurse summoned the house suigeon. She 
continued her violence in his presence : she threw the 
ii\]ured arm about like a iail, and gave him several 
blows in the fece with it, tiying to scrat^ hbfiuM with 
her contracted fingers. At length she was subdued by 
the inhalatinn of cUorofosm, followed afterwards by 
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Iiuidannm, which, as she refused to take it hj the 
month, was poured through a tube into one nostril, 
while the other was compressed : two doses (60 min- 
ims and 40 minims of Tinct Opii) were thus swallowed. 
In the afternoon she was moved to a separate room. 
She was here watched without intermission by 
a man and his wife who haye been often engaged in 
that doty in the Infirmary, being reUeyed now and 
then by two other nurses. 

She was supported with strong beef tea, wine and 
gin. She spent the next day without any other vio- 
lence than reftising to take the opium at night, which 
was therefore given through the nose as before. 

On the 80th, her pulse had more power, the tongue 
was clean and moist, and the edges of the slough were 
beginning to separate from the sound skin. She seem- 
ed altogether in a fitter state to undergo a severe 
operation ; and I did not think that anything would 
be gained by longer delay, with the certainty that she 
would be lowered by the f)nee suppuration which would 
arise from so large a surface of ulceration. 

She was laid upon the operating table in the recum- 
bent position, with her head a little raised, and the 
right shoulder projecting over the edge. She was 
quickly brought under the influence of chloroform ; 
and by a smaller dose than I have ever before seen 
efficient in a grown person — 10 minims dropped on the 
sponge of the inhaler in common use in the Infirmary. 
The forearm partly flexed was held by an assistant 
across the abdomen. The subclavian artery was com- 
pressed by the house surgeon, standing at her head, 
thrusting his finger from above downwards upon the 
vessel where it passes from between the scaleni muscles 
over the first rib. She was a thin woman, and effec- 
tual compression was easily made. Standing rather 
behind her, and keeping the scapula steady with my 
left hand, I entered the point of a catling deep into the 
fiesh near the acromion, (as far forwards as the sound 
skin reached,) and cutting inwards to the bone in a 
semilunar direction downwards toward the posterior 
border of the axilla, made a large flap from the sound 
skin at the back of the arm, including the posterior 
portion of the deltoid muscle and the triceps. The 
upper and posterior part of the fibrous capsule was 
fireely opened by cutting upon the round head of the 
humerus, which was made more prominent, as the 
elbow was drawn forwards to fodHtate the dislocation 
of the bone. Then passing the thumb of my left 
hand through the joint between the glenoid cavity and 
the head of the humerus, I held aU the soft parts in 
the axilla between my thumb and fingers, (carefully 
including the vessels in the grasp,)and cutting through 
them, severed the limb firom the trunk, carrying the 
catling in a direction downwards and forwards between 
my thumb and the head and neck of the bone. The 
posterior flap was made large to allow for the contrac- 
tion of the cicatrix which would follow the healing of 
the slough still existing in the subclavian region and 
inner flap. This slough, though partly detached, I left 
to be thrown off by suppuration, instead of dissecting 
it away at the time of the amputation. The axillary 
and other vessels were then tied : they were all in a 
healthy state, and not plugged by any ooagulum. 
There was not more than an ounce of blood lost during 



the operation, and none of it came fiiom the axillaiy 
artery or vein. As die effect of the chloroform went 
off, the woman became very violent, but was eamly 
subdued by the exhibition of more. The flaps were 
brought together, and held in place with compresses of 
lint, and long strips of adhesive plaster, and an elasdc 
flannel bandage passed over the shoulder, and under 
the other axilla. 

After taking some wine she was carried back to 
bed, and the left hand was restrained by a strap con- 
fining the wrist to the ride rail of the bedstead. She 
did not seem to have sufib^ any kind of shock from 
the operation. 

About four hours afterwards she became veiy violent, 
upon the nurse offering her some beef tea ; she threw 
herself over in the bed on to her face, and displaced 
the dressings by jerking the muscles of the scapula 
violently, and rubbing the shoulder on the pillow. In 
the evening she took a small cup of beef tea, and 
afterwards some gin and water. At ni^t some opium 
was given in toast and water, being poured into the 
nostril as before. 

She had about five hours quiet and continued sleep. 
On waking she still refused aU food ; but her violence 
was characterised by decreasing strength. About eleven 
o'clo<^ she took some wine. Becoming weaker and 
weaker ^e died quietly between four and five o'clock 
in the afternoon, — about twenty-eight hours after the 
operation. 

Bemark*. — At the tune of the woman's admission 
into the Infirmary the period for primary amputation 
was passed, and the necessary operation for removal 
of the local cause of irritation was delayed in the hope 
of a more favorable opportunity than was afforded bj 
the state in which she first came under observation. 
Tet, if the information which was afterwards obtained 
had been furnished by the flriends when they brought 
her, or if I could have foreseen the rapid exhaustion 
which followed the operation, I would have amputated 
the limb immediately on her admission : for in that 
state I should have had less fear of her sinking from 
crAaustiofi, whatever other sources of danger might 
have been feared. 

The exhaustion, under which she sunk, seemed re- 
ferable to her previous condition. The injury inflicted 
did not involve any vital part, and she had rallied ftom 
the first eflects of it The operation did not prodace 
any ** shock," or any immediate appearance of depres- 
sion. And the abstinence from food was not of sofB- 
dent length to shorten life. 

In a forensic enquiry it might be a matter of curious 
speculation whether the injury was a ** bum," or a 
"scald," whether it was the effect of fire or boiling 
water ; there is not any doubt that it was the efibct of 
heat The evidence given by the friends is of a scald, 
the appearance was that of a bum. No clew coald be 
got from the patient The neighbours who saw her 
soon after the accident say that it was the consequence 
of overturning the kettle on the fire, and that her 
clothes were wet and were not burnt To me it had 
the appearance of being the eflect of fire ; and as if 
the tightly drawn sleeve of her gown had saved the 
skin of the upper arm frym some of the eflfiects of the 
fiame which had charred the shoulder and forearm. 
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In that region only, (on the inner aspect of the 
hnmenu,) was there any resemblance to the more 
common appearances presented by the effects of boil- 
ing water. 

Oxford, May, 1855. 



On Inminity oecuning among the Criminals in the 
Prison at Hailed and its connection with Crime, from 
the Yearly Report completed up to January, 1854, 
by Db. Dslbbubok, Physician to the Prison. 

f Coocloded from page 20ft.) 
I shall, in condnsion, permit myself to discnss three 
points of great practical importance, namely: Ist. 
The connection between solitary confinement and 
mental disease. 2nd. The transmission of insane crim- 
inals to asylams. Srd. The application of discipline 
pnnishment to the insane. 

As to the first point, there can be no question that 
long and absolute isolation acts very injnrionsly on 
body and mind, and appears to dispose to halluci- 
nations. When circumstances permit, if isolation 
should hare a prejudicial influence on the mind, it 
must as a aiatter of course be at once abolished, and ex- 
changed for the most opposite manner of life possible, 
with employment, variety, and diversion, especially in 
open air, under the immediate control of the phy- 
sicians of the hospital: this is the surest method of 
preyenting disease, or of smothering it in its com- 
mencement. But unfortunately this is practicable in 
but few cases ; since on the one side the malady can 
be recognized often only at a late period, and on the 
other side the criminal lunatics, on account of their 
general dangerousness, must often be kept in sepa- 
ration, to avoid disturbances to order and discipline. 

The first stage of the disease often passes without 
the attention of the physicians being called to it, while 
it is not recognized nor even suspected by the other 
officers. The diagnosis also is often incredibly diffi- 
cult Even in the perfect and well described fjrms of 
insanity it is often scarcely possible, especially in old 
prison birds, to distinguish between monomania and 
mania on the one side, and lies, villany, and dissimula- 
tion on the other. In the commencement of the disease 
the distinction is often totally impossible, and it may be 
not only months but years, before a safe judgment can be 
arrived at; and when this has been done, the consequent 
measures will come too late. In all such cases isolation is 
an indispensible evil; the welfare of the individual must 
succumb to that of the many. Moreover, it is under- 
stood that isolation is frequently a means of cure for 
the insane, and is recognized and constantly employed 
as such in asylums. In the punishment prison it is 
often particularly needful and valuable; partly in 
order that through it an appropriate treatment of the 
disease and of the indvidual may be possible, partly 
to keep off all irritation tending to cause excitement 

Concerning the question of removing lunatic pa- 
tients to asylums, the opinion is very generally 
entertained, that when a criminal has become insane, 
he ought no longer to remain in prison. I cannot 
myself accept this opinion to its full extent, and the 
more experience I have in this department of medical 
practice, the less I can entertain it This principle, 



made applicable universally, is neither just, humane, 
nor conformable to the end in view. 

All convicts when they become afflicted with disease 
must, notwithstanding this, undergo their punishment; 
and it is on this account that all institutions for 
punishment are provided with abundant means for the 
treatment and cure of disease. Nottrithstanding this, 
I am able to assert, that many patients certified to be 
ill of incurable maladies, if released at a seasonable 
period from the institution, would perfectly recover. 
But this never happens. Disease of the mind is a dis- 
ease like all other diseases, only in another form; and, 
ceteris paribus, 1 see no reason why this disease^ should 
have a privilege over others; and especially as persons 
ill of other diseases frequently suffer much more than 
the insane, being better able to appreciate their afflic- 
tions and anxieties on the bed of sickness. The 
majority of the insane are also not so entirely insane, 
as not in most cases to possess a greater or less 
amount of consciousness of their past and of their 
present condition, of their punishment and their 
punishability, of right and wrong. It would therefore 
not be in accordance with justice to exonerate them 
from their imprisonment, while other unfortunate 
patients must support their lot without relief. 

This would certainly not be humane. Moreover, the 
interest of asylums must be taken into consideration. 
For if all the insane persons from our institution 
are to be turned over to the asylum, the latter will 
soon be filled to overflowing with criminals, and no 
room be left for patients of good character. In 
the greater number of the insane from the prison a 
sufficient intelligence and corruption of character 
remains to disturb the order of the asylum, to form 
conspiracies and invent new crimes; these would soon 
exercise so pernicious an influence on the whole insti- . 
tution, that it could no longer be made to correspond 
to its original philanthropic destination. 

The exercise of humanity in its fullest extent towards 
the criminal lunatic would thus result in inhumanity 
towards persons of good character : Since therefore the 
most insane persons in the prison are always more 
criminal than insane, the State must keep them safely, 
that they may do no more mischief^ as has many times 
happened; this can it only do while they remain in 
prison. Moreover, the most skilful and intelligent 
physician, on account of the difficulty of diagnosis, 
would not be safe from errors; so that by simulating 
insanity, the most dangerous criminals might be passed 
from the prison to the asylum. 

I believe on the whole, that we must adhere to the 
same principle in the instance of persons with mental 
disease, as we adopt with persons suffering from other 
diseases, and their dismissal to the asylum must be 
limited to the following cases. 

1st When the form and the conditions of the dis- 
ease are of such a kind that a cure is only possible or 
probable in an asylum. This condition will, however, 
seldom occur, sinde on the one hand the prison is 
furnished with all necessary means of cure when cure 
is possible, and on the other hand the advantages 
which the asylum affords are outweighed by the 
disadvantage, that when cured patients are brought 
back to prison, in nine cases Out of ten the disease 
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will retarn, whfle, wheo the cure hu boeti effected in 
the prison, it will, eeterU parUms^ be much more likelj 
to be persistent Farther, one is scarcely pennltted to 
hope for the probability of a care, partly on accoom of 
the difficulty of diagnosis, and partly because sach a 
form of disease is seldom one leading to a timely 
transference to the asylum. In many cases the dis- 
order developes itself slowly and by degrees, or it 
appears periodically, the periods being short and 
uifreqnent; only ^ter many repetitions they become 
longer, and the free interraLs diminish; so that when 
at last a transferrence to the asylum appears proper, 
that measure comes too late. 

2nd. Transferrence to the asylum appears right, 
when the order and discipline of the prison suffers 
essential disturbance, as for instance, from a raring 
madman, and when on this account or on others the 
prison no longer offers sufficient means, by humane 
methods, to render due attention to incurable patients. 
These cases are not frequent, and the prison offers a« 
good, and as regards the criminal element which they 
contain, eyen more appropriate means of treatment 
than the asylum. 

Srd. Finally, when incurable disease has attained 
such a degree, that with the complete decay of mental 
power all consciousness of right and wrong, guilt 
and punishment, and so forth, has become lost, and 
the further infliction of punishment has no meaning, 
and there is no longer any need to fear the individual 
as a criminal, such an unfortunate must be transferred 
to the asylum. 

As to the employment of punishment discipline, 
my opinion certainly is, that it should be diminished 
as much as possible, but by no means altogether 
abolished ; because in many cases the criminal more 
or less outweighs the lunatic element, and even 
in complete insanity a certain degree of accounta- 
bility is left ; and because the use of punishments, 
measured in degree and adapted to the purpose, are 
in such cases not only necessary to the interests of 
general discipline and order, but are even to be recom- 
mended as means of improvement and cure. 

Qreat difficulty is commonly experienced in the 
correctional treatment of partially developed and 
doubtful cases, in which there is suspicion of simula- 
tion. In such a case one must take care above all things 
that in the event of simulation existing, it may confer 
no advantage, especially as it is possible through 
direct or indirect means, which yet are not actually 
pernicious, to disgust the simulator vrith his attempt. 
Among the direct means are the lighter kin4s of 
punishment or coercion: solitary arrest, withdrawal of 
food, the strait-waistcoat, the force-mask (?) and 
so forth. Among the indirect means, I hold a com- 
plete ignoring of the affair to be the best The idea 
of playing an important part, and of causing to the 
officers of the prison the greatest possible vexation, 
disturbance, and trouble, affords to criminals one of 
the greatest incentives to excesses. With this end 
they often bear the most severe punishments with 
astonishing endurance. All these motives fail, when 
their conduct is unobserved in the solitary cell [which 
in these doubtful cases cannot be dispensed with], 
where the simulators, left to themselves, soon flap 



that tiiey i^)ine no one but t|ieiiiselve% and fiaaDy 
come to reason. One can at a later period, when 
sijauktion la proved, always make an exapqda by 
more severe poniahment 



Cfeneral Beportt qf ffte Rojfcd Hotpttab o/BrideweB, 
OMd Bethlm, aad of the Houh t^f Oecv- 
pationM, for Uieyear ending December 9Ut, 1854. 
JReport qf t&# Rendeni Phjftician qf BeihUm. 
Although it is Bot our custom to review the Beporti 
of our brother superintendents, the one above named 
presents points of interest which demand notice. The 
body of the report may be divided into two parts, that 
which has reference to the improvements which have 
recently been effected in this celebrated and once no- 
torious institution, and that part in whidi Dr. Hood 
devebpes his opinions respecting the most ben e ficial 
action of the chari^. 

A recent visit to Bethlem, has convinoed us that 
Dr. Hood has succeeded in converting that institntioa 
from a gloomy, comfortless, wretched place, an age 
bdiind the average of eoun^ asylums in all its iq^ 
pointments, into one of the most commo^^ous and 
magnificent establishments for the cure of the insane, 
which this or any other country can boast It is not 
many years ago since a French alienist of distincticm, 
after making the tour of Bethlem, was asked to expreis 
the opinion he had formed in the book kept for thst 
and similar purposes. His native politeness contending 
with his love of truth, prevented him from writing any 
thing which he thought might be disagreeable, and 
the opinion he did express was M followa. ** This is a 
very handsome building autiide,*' At the Associatioii 
Meeting, held at the Freemason's Tavern, in 1851, the 
most eminent lunacy physicians in London described 
its condition in terms of indignant censure, wluch 
must be fresh in the memory of many of our readen. 
After this came the investigation, and tbe blue boolE, 
and the wrath of the public. Then followed the change 
of system, and now we look for its results. Theie 
have been such, that no one interested in the welfare 
of the lunatic, or in the honor of psychiatric science 
can fail to rejoice that those investigations took place. 
When they were concluded. Dr. Wood, an able and 
conscientious physician, whose principal £Etult it wa^ 
that he had striven to do his duty, under adverse cir- 
cumstances, became the last victim of the old bad 
system, and was sacrificed as a peace offering. The 
visiting physicians were superannuated, and a resident 
physician was appointed, to whom" paramount autho- 
rity " was promised. But the true lord paramount still 
remained in office, in the person of the steward, a gent- 
leman whose duties extended from the i^pointment 
and discharge of attendants and servants, to tbe malt- 
ing of prayers for the use of the wards, and the ma- 
nagement of the steam engine. The most important 
duties which fall to the lot of the stewards and derM 
hd other asylums, namely, those connected with finance, 
being discharged at Bethlem by a treasurer and a recei- 
ver, there was nothing left for this officer but the humUo 
duties of thecommissariat department,unless by infringe 
ment upon the departments of the medical and other 
officers, he could gain something worthy of his digni^ 
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and position. Such infidngemeiit gradually took place, 
antfl al last» the iteward of Bethlem became like tbe 
Major of llie palace in the time of the Meroringian 
kingly the tne mler 

"Warwick was all in all ; and powerless Edward 
" Stood bat a cjpher in the great account" 

and as in an usurpations which are not supported by 
abaahite power, stairs fell intrv disorder, and no one 
knew wiMMe dntj it was to do anything. Some little 
time after Dr. Hood's election to his offiee at Bethlem, 
it waa foand essential to depose the steward of the 
palace, and a steward of the larder was elected in his 
j^bce, to whom was not even entmsted the appointment 
of attendants ; at least we have heard that in this 
req>ect his power is limited to recommendation. 

Dr. Hood's hands being now anfetteved, he began 
to nse them in right good earnest. One of the first 
and best things he did, was to stop the unlimited 
supply of beer. Will our readers give us credit for 
telling the truth, whra we assure them, that under the 
old ^stem in the common passage, on the men's side 
at Bethlem, stood one of those curious pieces of hy- 
draulic mechanism which are to be seen in the bars of 
public homes, and wbioh pass by the nakne of beer mo- 
ekmee. Tins beer machine was accessible to the 
attendants and servants at Bethlem, at all hours, 
and by means of it they obtained for their accom- 
modation and comfort, an unlimited supply of malt 
liquor ; a circumstance which may aocouat for the 
common appearance of the ibrmidable men who 
acted as keepers in thoee wards* in the olden time, 
an ai^pearanoe whieh we may designate as more satis- 
fied than cheerful The traditions of tbe place affirm, 
that the tap was not bad, and that the keepers had 
no reason to complain that, like Lycidas they were 
supported upon a watery bier : but when they were 
cut off from the main, "bitter constraint, and sad occa- 
sion dear," how can we doubt that t^y frequently shed 
tears melodious oe otherwise. When the tyrannical 
turncock for rates not paid, cuts off the supply 
of that fluid which in London may truly be called 
living water, the deprived householder seldom finds 
himself in an amiable mood : but to cut off a thirsty 
crowd of big mcQ from a main of beer, that is an 
application of the Maine liquor law which needed the 
courage of a stout reformer. Dr. Hood will excuse 
us for attempting to draw fun out of such a dry 
subject as his beer machine has become since he cut 
the pipea We have ourselves been engaged in the 
reduction of quarts into pints, without the aid of 
Mr. Berdan's cannon balls ; and we know that it is 
eeaier to get gold out of pebbles, than satisfaction 
out of thirs^ men. We give this as one instance of 
the state of old Bethlem, and of the reforms which 
Dr. Hood has succeeded in efiecting. He has a right 
to use the old beer engine, which we saw not long 
since, dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage, 
as a symbol of victory : like GMer's hat hung up in 
the town hall at Altdorf, let it be to him a tro« 
phy: the fat attendants will find atrophy more useful 
to them. 

Jn sober seriousness. Dr. Hood has succeeded in 
reducing an. establishment, the government of which 



was as bad as well could be, into order and disci- 
plinei He has efiected a most satisfactory change 
in the pereomel of the place, and in the spirit per- 
vading it; a taskjmore important, and whidi we do 
not doubt he has also found more difficult than the 
material changes of which we have now to speak. 
Dr. Hood describes the changes which he has effect- 
ed, in a manner which, considering the magnitude of 
the revolution, is peculiar for its modesty and good 
taste. Our want of space compels us to condense 
our extracts more than we like. Dr. Hood's una- 
dorned statement gives us a veiy imperfect idea of 
the admirable development of the capabilities of the 
old building, whose former merits were confined to 
its handsome exterior. 

He has said nothing of the new glass recreation 
rooms, of the abolition of whitewash, and the 
cheeiy comfortable aspect of papered walls, of swing 
doors admitting light and cheerfulness everywhere 
through glass panels, of admirably arranged in- 
firmaries, of numerous lavatories, and comforts of 
every description, nor of his own excelleqt taste 
by which all these have been arranged to give an 
air of elegant simplicity to the whole. We wonder 
what the ancient anti-reform governors of Bethlem 
say to all these changes. If they fully approve, does 
not the question constantly suggest itself, * why was not 
aU this done before ? ' But do they all fully approve? 
Do they not feel that the romance of the place, its 
gloom, and its terror have departed ? The Bethlem 
of 1855, is no more like the Bethlem of 1825, than 
the latter was like the place depicted by Hogarth, or 
the woodcut which illustrates the old editions of the 
Tale of a Tub. 

We knew an instance of a fine old English gent- 
leman, who having become unable to manage his affairs, 
they fell into the hands of his son who belonged to the 
new school of socio-chemico-utilitarian agriculturists. 
After the lapse of several years the fine old English gent- 
leman got quite well, and returned to his ancestral balls 
and acres. These had been improved in a manner which 
would have delighted the heart of Pnscy or Miles. 
The glorious old hedge-rows, dear to woodcock phea- 
sant and hare, had been replaced by lines of invisible 
fencing; the low-lands bad been drained and levelled, 
there was not a boggy place left big enough to 
feed a jack snipe ; and the trout streams had been 
converted into straight trenches. The worst of his 
old enemies, the poachers, had gone to Balarat, and 
the keepers had gone after them. The others had 
subsided into the stupidest habits of industrious re- 
spectability. The old gentleman wondered and ad- 
mired, and at first approved; hut after a time he found 
that all his ancient sources of amusement and of excite- 
ment were gone: he had neither game to pursue nor 
poachers to convict; and eventually he left his home 
in disgust, ^nd rented for his residence the mansion 
on an estate in Chancery, upon which no stroke of 
aipe or spade had been struck in the cause of im- 
provement for half a century. 

Are tiiere not some of the old Governors of Bethlem 
in a similar state of mind respecting the revolution 
which has taken place there? Or is it true thnt several 
of these gentlemen have caused their names to be 
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erased from the list of GoTernon of Bethlem, and 
have transferred their services to an institution more 
congenial to their habits and opinions. 

On the subject of the proper aim and object of the 
munificentlj endowed charity which he senrei, Dr. 
Hood writes, 

** The Rules of the Institution expressly state, that 
it was established for the reception and cure of " Jn- 
sane Poor.** For a long period after the foundation 
of the Hospital there were no such places as €k>unty 
Asylums. The cure of the insane, though professed, 
was practically lost sight of^ and lunatic asylums were 
considered and treated as places for the safe custody 
and restraint of their unfortunate inmates." 

"The records of all asylums show how liable are 
clergymen, authors, artists, goTomesses, professors, and 
similar persons to be attacked by this terrible calamity. 
None arc more subject to this visitation, none are less 
able in a pecuniary point of view, to struggle through 
the trial of such an affliction, yet none are less 
cared for by the many charitable institutions of our 
country. 

" Within the walls of Bethlem many distressing cases 
such as I have alluded to, may be found ; persons of 
good and even superior education, who from their 
utter inability to obtain admission into private asylums 
are grateful to accept the means of treatment this 
Institution offers them. But you will readily believe 
that when their day of convalescence arrives, thankful 
as they feel, they are not a little pained to find their 
nffiiction has associated them with paupers of every 
grade. This arises from the fact, that every applicant 
being admissible (unless disqualified either by length 
of illness or some few other restrictions,) parishes are 
ever willing to avail themselves of the boon, and by 
placing their Insane at Bethlem, save the first year's 
expense of the County Asylum, to which place, if not 
cured at the expiration of the twelvemonth, they are 
removed. It is a small charity to relieve a parish of 
some £25 ; but the association incurred is often a 
source of sad reflection to our more educated patients. 
"It is certain that such a blendmg together of the 
insane is far from being calculated to promote the cu- 
rative treatment of the well educated, though poor and 
sensitive, patient of the middle classes ; on the con- 
trary, it cannot fail to awaken unpleasant emotions, 
and frequently produce much mental irritability. 

" It requires, I think, but little reflection to assure 
selves that such persons as curates on £80 or £100 
a year, or governesses earning less than half of thoee 
sums, cannot be in a pecuniary position to enter a pri- 
vate lunatic asylum ; that their previous position 
unfits them, and when recovered, their future state 
renders undesirable a close association in the sitting- 
room, at the dining-table, and in the airing-ground 
with parish paupers, and yet for this truly unfortunate 
class of sutfercrs philanthropy has not yet made suit- 
able accommodation." 

We concur in every word of the above quotation; 
and we heartily wish God speed to the effort* Dr. 
Hood may make to render the great institution he 
has reformed, the noble charity which he desires. 

Bethlem before its reform was no place for a 
poor gentleman or a poor lady. We well remembe^ 



visiting a patient in Bethlem who had been a gentle- 
man and a detgyman. The annoyance which he 
saffbred ftom the vulgarity of the people with whom 
he was compelled to associate, and firom the oommon 
and disagreeable appointments of the pUce, appeared 
to have so injurious an influence upon him, that Dr. 
Monro kindly removed him to his asylum at Clapton, 
at a charge which his firiends were able to pay. 

But now everything is altered, and the best private 
asylums may take a lesson in the el^ance and appro- 
priateness of its furniture and appointments. The prin- 
ciple obstacle yet remaining to the appropriation of the 
benefits of this noble charity to the insane poor of the 
middle classes, is the use which is still made of it by 
the London parishes to save their rates, by sending 
thither the destitute insane of the lower classes. Let 
us remind Br. Hood that there is one other obstacle 
to the fulfilment of his wise and benevolent inten- 
tions, namely, that Bethlem still assumes the custody 
of such persons as Mary Anne Brough and Captain 
Johnson : and that while jurors are taught to look 
upon it as a sort of indirect penitentiary, in which 
murderers whom they do not like to hang, may by 
a legal fiction be confined for lii^ ; such anopprobium 
cannot hSl to rest upon it, that in spite of the utmost 
efibrts of its governors and its officers, it will never 
gain that reputation as a house of mercy, which is 
essential to the noble r6U which its resident phy- 
sician] has marked out for it among the charities of 
the country. In a former publication. Dr. Hood ad- 
vocated the continuance of the custody of convicts, 
and criminal lunatics which the governors of Bethlem 
have for many years accepted from the Government. 
We are inclined to think that his opinions on this 
subject must have undergone a change ; since in the 
report before us, he has expressed a higher ambition; 
and nuu-ked out a nobler destiny for the institution 
under his charge, than the custody of the most no- 
torious criminals who have escaped the extreme pen- 
alty of the law, on the plea of insanity. Dr. Hood 
has done an excellent thing in introducing labor 
among the criminal lunatics at Bethlem. The women 
do the laundry work of the establishment, the men 
are occupied on the various works in progress in the 
interior of the building, in painting, cleaning, and 
whitewashing. Will the insane poor of the middle 
classes, curates, governesses, and such like, prefbr the 
companionship or even the close proximity of crim- 
inal lunatics employed on these works, thronghoat 
the building, to the insane poor of the lower classes, 
who are sent to Bethlem to save a year's maintain- 
ance rate at Colney Hatch, or Hanwell ? 

The opinions, or at least the prejudices of the 
community will never accept an asylum for the mid- 
dle classes under the same roof with the most noto- 
rious and desperate of insane criminals and conricts. 
Two words more, rather in the way of suggestion, 
than of objection, and we have done. To make 
Bethlem the noble charity which it possesses the capa- 
city for becoming, as an asylum for the poor of the 
middle classes, the rule for admission for one year 
only, must be repealed, or held to be subject to frequent 
and easy infraction. And in the second place, since 
Bethlem cannot be moved into the countiy, nor the 
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eoontry brought to Bethlem, we beg eftmeslly to 
inggest whether it be not feasible to establish "on 
some pleasant hill-side in Kent or Snrrey,*' an offidioot 
from die parent institution, under the same principal 
officers, and the same gorermnent ; to be called a 
&nn,aracolon7,a sanatoriom where selected patients 
may obtain those hygienic influences which ma/ be 
requisite for their complete cure, and which St. 
George's Fields will never more afford. 

At the dose of last year the hospital contained 
817 patients, of whom 137 were curable, 74 incurable, 
and 106 were criminals. The past jear had been 
highly satisfiactoiy both as to discharge, and as to 
the general health of the patients. No case of chol- 
era had occured, although in the neighbouring streets 
the epidemic had been rifSo. 



On Forced Alimentation. 

Wjke House Asylum, June 13th, 1855. 

Dear Sir,— Li the last number of the Atyhm Jomtntd 
are some remarks by Dr. Huxley, upon the forcible 
feelmg of the insane in cases where food is obstinately 
refused. My own experience leads me to agree with 
him, that it is not desirable to delay too long the use 
of the stomach pump or lesophagns tube, and to 
lose ralnable time by hand feeding or persuasicni. 
Doubtless there are many patients with- whom the 
more gentle methods of oyercoming resistance are 
amply sufficient, such as tempting them with delicacies 
for which they have a known preference, leaving food 
within their reach which they can take without obser- 
vation, and feeding by the hand; but in extreme in- 
stances, where obstinacy is carried to the verge of 
danger, and especially when the refosal is from a 
suicidal motive, I should feel no hesitation nor think 
any apology necessary, in using the stomach pump 
for the purpose of saving life by administering food, 
any more than for the removal of poison with the same 
view. We might as well object to the compulsory 
exhibition of necessary medicines, or the resort to 
surgical means essential to the well-being or life of 
an insane patient without Ins concurrence. The 
character of the delusions productive of abstmence, 
and the motives influencing the abstinence if they can 
be arrived at, together with a knowledge of the general 
character and disposition of the patient, will afford us 
some grounds for judging of the extent to which the 
resistance is likely to be carried j the previous condi- 
tion of life of the patient, and the extent of his mental 
cultivation are not to be lost sight o£ Suicide by 
starvation Is more to be expected from persons in 
the higher walks of life and of refined fedings, than 
frxnn those moving in a lower sphere and of more 
blunted sentiments, to whom the greatest ill that they 
can conceive is a deprivation of food. But in die treat- 
ment of these cases physical disease must never be for- 
gotten ; anorexia resulting from derangement of the 
digestive organs will frequently in the lunatic give rise 
to a pertinacious refusal of food, and this might be 
overiooked unless especial attention were directed to it 
with the removal of the physical cause the abstinence 



will of course cease. Of a number of instances which 
have come under my own observation I will refer to 
three, two as remarkable for being influenced by the 
same delusion and acting from the same motive, both 
being distressed with the conviction that they would 
be buried alive, and both being determined, if possible, 
to avoid it by suicide. 

The first was that of a young lady whose great 
horror of her supposed impending fate of premature 
interment made her most intent upon self-destrnction 
by any means she could contrive, but finding herself 
so closely watched that no other method was open to 
her, she fixed upon voluntary starvation as her only re- 
source, and. adhered to it with singular obstinacy. She 
had to be fed by the stomach pump (with the excep- 
tion of some five or six occasions, when she took a 
little of her own accord) for nearly three weeks, when 
she gave up the contest, saying it was of no use, for 
fed she must be, and that we would not let her starve, 
and that she might as well be free from the annoyance 
of the compulsion as by resistance she could not effect 
her object ; the few times that she did take food 
volun^rily during this interval were, I believe, more 
for the purpose of throwing us off our guard than 
frt>m any other motive. The second patient was a 
middle aged gentleman, who gave and continues to 
give me constant anxiety from his persevering suicidal 
propensities arising from the apprehension that he is 
destined to be buried alive. There is no mediod of 
accomplishing his object that he would not avail him- 
self of, and he watches constantly for an opportunity; 
on one occasion he managed to obtain a knife which 
he secreted about his person, and just at the moment 
he was about using it for cutting his throat I happened 
to step into his room, and was providentially enabled 
to prevent Mm. His attempt to starve himself to death 
was given up after feeding him by compulsion twice. 
The third case was one of puerperal mania occurring 
in a lady who married somewhat late in life. Her delu- 
sion was that she was in a state of poverty and utter 
destitution, and she declined food on the ground that 
it was dishonest to take that for which she was unaUe 
to pay; in this instance the stomach pump was not re- 
sorted to, but after a course of hand feeding she again 
voluntarily took her food and ultimately recovered. 
It is in my opinion a mistaken kindness to delay the 
use (^ the stomach pump in the more determined cases, 
for not only can we administer food better by its 
means, but the unpleasantness of its application, and 
the impression produced of the utter fotiUty of resist- 
ing it, are powerfully operative in overcoming the 
obstinacy of the most refractory. If feeding b not 
employed suffldenUy early the evi) effects of abstinence 
may be productive of irreparable mischief : nor can 
I see why it should be classed with mechanical re- 
tndnt as we ordinarily understand that term. This 
is a most interesting imuitical subject, bui I must 
not treqmss further upon your space. 

I remain, yours feUhfiiiUy, 

EDWIN WING, M.D.. (Lend.) 

Besident Physician and Superintendent; 

Wyke House Asylum, Isleworth. 

To the Editor of Ae Atyhan Journal, 
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Amxxded Roles propoaed far the adaptkm of the 
AseociatioM of Medical Officers of Asfiwme trnd 
Hoepitala for the Intone^ hy Ae Beoieion Committee 
appointed at the Annual Meeting^ 1854, to be con- 
eidered at the meeting on the I9th of July, 
I. Objects, — That the objects of the Association 
shall be the improTement of the management of asy- 
lums and hospitals for the insane; the acquisition and 
diffusion of a more extended knowledge of insanity 
and its treatment; and the promotion of free com- 
munication on these subjects between the members. 

IL Members. — ^That the Association do connst of 
medical oflScers of hospitals and asylums for the 
insane, public and priyate; and of legally qualified 
medical practitioners otherwise engaged in the treat- 
ment of insanity. 

IIL Election of Members,^Ttia,t the election of 
members do take place by ballot at the Annual Meet- 
ings; a majority of two-thirds of those present being 
requisite for the election of each candidate. 

[IIL Election of Members,— (As otherwise pro- 
posed.) That gentlemen eligible as candidates shall 
be admitted members of the Association on the 
Secretary receiving a recommendation to that effect, 
signed by three members, one of whom at least shall 
be the medical superintendent of a public asylum.] 

rV. Annual StAscriptions, — ^That each member pay 
an annual subscription of one guinea, the subscription 
to be due, in adTanoe, at the Annual Meeting, or on 
the first of July of each year ; to yiidch date the 
account shall be made up. 

y. Arrears, — ^That any member in arrear of his 
subscription more than twelve months after the expi- 
ration of the year for which it becomes due, and more 
than a month after application by the Secretary for 
the same, shall cease to be considered a membw of the 
Association. 

VL Homtrarjf Members, — ^Tha( gentlemen, whether 
of the medical profession or otherwise, who are dis- 
tinguished by the interest they take in the erection 
and management of asylums, and the proper treatment 
of the insane, be eligible for election as honorary 
members. The election to be by ballot, as in the 
case of ordinary members. 

Vn. 0^€rs.~That the officers of the Association 
do consist of the President, Treasurer, Secretary, and 
two Auditofs, who shall be elected at each Annual 
Meeting. 

VIIL iVestimt— That the President for the year 
do enter on his duties at each Annual Meting, 
and that his successor shall be -appointed before the 
meeting separates. 

IX. Treasurer and Secretary,-^ThBX the Treasurer 
and Secretary, be eligible for re-election. 

X. Annual Meetings, — ^That Annual Meetings of 
the Assodation be held on or about the last Thurs- 
day in June, or first Thursday in July, in each 
year, at one o'clock ; such meetings to be called both 
by advertisement and circular to eaoh member, giving 
at least two weeks* notice. 

XL Committee.— That the Officers of the Associa- 
tion, and the President elect, do constitute the Com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, which 
s4iall meet at twelve o'clock on the day of each 



Annual Meeting, in order to arrange for the busi* 
ness of the day. 

Xn. Place 0/ Jlfes<M^.— That the Annual Meeting 
be held either at the Freemason's Tavern, in London, 
or, if so agreed at the preceding Meeting, or after 
circular to each member, in some provindal town or 
city, where there is a public Asylum, or where some 
other object is likely to attract the membecs. 

Xin. Adjournment of Meetings,— -TbsX Ae Ammal 
Meetings may be adjommed to a second day if a ma- 
JOTity of those piesent so decide. 

XrV. Order oyjBi(ftaeif.—That after the milmtes of 
the preceding Meeting have been read, and the ordi- 
nary business transacted, reports from members ap- 
pointed to prepare the same, and other papers and 
conmiunications shall be received, and free discqssioa 
be invited on all topics connected with the objects of 
the Association. A Beport of the proceedings to ba 
published in the Asylum Journal. 

XV. Finances and Asybm Journal— l^uit after the 
payment of the ordinary expenses of the Association, 
the surplus funds shall be appropriated in aid of the 
production of the ''Asylum Journal,'' pnUished by 
authority of the Association ; ^ aoooonts of the 
Editor of the said journal, and of the Treasorsr of Ae 
Association, diall be examined >y two Auditors, who 
shall report to each Annual Meeting. Each member 
of the Assodatioa to be entitled to receive tiie aaid 
publication without further payment. The Editor of 
the Journal shall be consideied an officer of the 
Association. 

XVL Disuse of Obsolete TemM.— Thatbymemben 
of the Association sudi terms as ** Lunatic" and " Lu- 
natic Asylum," be as for as possible disused, and that 
except fcNT official or legal purposes the terms ** Insane 
person " and ** Asylum," or, ** Hospital for the Insane," 
be snbstitutedi and that generally, an terms having an 
approbrious origin or implication, in connection with 
the insane, be disused and discouraged. 

XVn. JRegisters of Cases.— Tkst to insure a coired 
comparison of the results of treatment in the serenl 
Institutions, it is strongly recommended to those mem- 
bers who have the superintendence of public asylnms^ 
to keep registers of the admitted cases aoootding to 
the form agreed on at a meeting of the Awpciation, 
held at Lancaster, in 1842 * and to impend to thdr 
respective Annual Reports Tabular statements on, at 
fiir as possible, a like uniform plan. 

XVHL Alteration of Rules.— Thsit any member 
wishing to propose any alteration in, or addition to the 
rules, do give notice of his intention at a prevkKis An- 
nual Meeting; or at least give a month's notice to the 
Secretary, who shall inform each member of the As- 
sociation of the same, in the circular by whieh such 
meeting is caUed. 

J. THUBN AM, iLD., 
^n. Sec. to Bevision Comnnttee. 
• CopiM of thete Begfsten which wen printed at tbt chac^s of 
the Aaeodatloo, may itill be obtained at coet price, on appli- 
cation to the Secreta^, from Mr. Simpson, BookaeUer, York. 

Appointment— WiL FmLUMOja Sm, Esq., icjb., 
Lond., to be Medical Snperintendoit of the Hotting^ 
ham County Lunatic Asylum. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF ASYLUMS AND 
HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 



0FFICSB6 FOB THE YEAR 1854-55. 

Piretident, — Djl SiTT^sLiin>, Yidtiag Phynciaxi of 
St. Lukes Hospital, 2, Whitehall Place, WestminBter. 

TVmturer,— 'William Let, esq.. Medical Snperia- 
teadent of the Asylun, for the Couaties of Oxford, 
and Berks. 

Aydiior,^J>&, EutxiUH, Medical Superintendent of 
the Suffolk Conn^ Asylom. 

Editor </ JowmaL—Jyu. Buokioll^ Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Devon Coontj Asyliun. 

Hon, Seereiarp. — ^Db. Wiltjams, Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Gloucester County As^um. 

Bim, Socrtlary for IrelamL—'DR. Stbwabt, Besideat 
Physician, District Lunatic Asykun, Belfast. 

OBDINABY MRMBEB& 

Aldkbsov, J. S., Eeo^ West Biding Asylun^ Wake- 
field, Yoit. 

Allbn, Db., Jomt Counties As^am, Aberg a VMay. 

Allbh, T., EfQ^ Wamfbrd Hospital, Oxford. 

Abudob, Db., late Medical Supeikiteiident of St. 
Lite's. 

ATKDiBOir, J^ £6Q^ Eteywofth York. 

lUaooMBB, Dr., Paddington. 

Bbolet, D;b., County Asylum, Hanwell, BCddlesex. 

Bblcoxbb, Db., York, Visiting Physician to the 
BetreiU. 

Bbbkblbt, Db., Mullingar District Asylum, Ireland. 

Bbbbow, WiL, Eso* Duddleston Hall, Bbnungham. 

Bdtd, Db., County Asylum, Somerset. 

Bboabhubst, J., Ebq^ County Asylum, Laacaster. 

Bbowv, Db., Crichton Asylum, Dumfries. 

Bbtjshfibld, N. F., Esq.* County Asylum, Chester. 

BucxmLL, Db., County Asylum, Dieyon. 

Bubbbt, I^ Westbfoke House Alton^ Hants. 

BusB, Db., late of Sandywell PariL, Gloucestershire. 

Campbell, Db., County Asylum, Essex. 

Camon, Edwjlbd, Eso, Borough Asylum, HnU. 

Chafman, Db., County Asyhmt, Wfltshhe. 

Chkyalibb, Db., The Grove, Ipswich. 

CLBAiroir, J., E9()^ County Asylum, L ancashire. 

CoLB, Hbhbt, Ebq^ Daitmonth House, Lewisham, 
Kent. 

CoBOiXT, Db., D.O.L., Hanwell, Middlesex. 

COROLLT, Db. Wjl, Hayes Paik, Middlesex. 

CoBBBTT.Dr. Asylum, Ibr Criminal Lunatics, Dundrum 
beland. 

Cobvwall, Jaxbs, Esq., Eairfbrd Betreat, Glou- 
cestershirew 

C0B8BLLI8, Db., late of the County Asylum, Wake- 
field. 

CuMMiNO, Db., Armagh District Asylum, Ireland. 

Dalbtmplb, Donald^ Eiq^ Hei^uua Betreat, 
Norwich. 

Dahibl, Dr. SiUwood, Brighton. 

Datbt, Db., Korthwoods, Bristol. 

IhAiioirD, Db., County Asylum, Surrey. 

Dlimond, W. B, EiQ^ Henley in Arden, Warwick- 
shire. 



DicxsoK, Db., Boyal Asylum^ Cheadle, Manchester. 

EccLBSTOir, T. Esq., late of the County Asylum, 
Bainhill, Prescott. 

FooTB, Db., late of the County Asylum, Norfolk. 

FoBMBT, Db., LirerpooL 

FLTim, Db., District Lunatic Asylum, ClonmeL 

Gbbbm, Tboica^ Esq., Borough Asylum, Birmingham. 

HABBX0OV, — Dublin. 

Hastihos, Sib Chabuis, d.g.l., Worcester. 

Hbwson, Db., Coton Hill Asylum, Stafford. 

HiLu B. G., Esq., Eastgate House, Lincoln. 

Hitch, Db., Sandywell PariL, Gloucestershire. 

Hitchcock, C, Esq., Market Lavingtoo, Wilts. 

HiTCHMAir, Db., County Asyhrai, Derby. 

HoLLAHB, J., Esq., County Asylum, Prestwitch, Lan- 
cashire. 

Hood, Db., Boyal Hospital of Bethlem. 

HoBSBBUOH, DsLp The Cottage, Norwood Green, 
Middlesex. 

HuxLBT, Db., County Asjdum, Kent 

Ilbs, Albbbt, Esq., Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

JoioBS, G. T., EsQ^ County Asylum, Denbigh, Nerth 
Wales. 

EiBKMAir, Db., County Asylum, Suffolk. 

EiBKXAB, W. P., Esq., Coimty Asylum, Dctoil 

EiTOHnf 0| J., SsQb, The Betreat, York. 

Lalob, Db., Kilkenny District Asylum, Ireland. 

Lanowobtht, B., Esq., Plympton House Devon. 

LKt, W., Em)., Joint Counties' Asylum, Oxford; 

LiTTLB, Db., I^igo District Asylum, Iiekmd. 

LowBT, Db., West Mailing Phice, Maidstone, Kent. 

Lthcb, Db., Saadfield House, Lichfield. 

Mbtoalfb, J. W., EsQ^ Acomb House, York. 

Mackhitosh, Dr., Boyal Asylum, Gartnavel, Glasgow. 

MACKurrosH, Db., Asylum, Newcastle on Tyne. 

Ma f. T.AM, B., Esq., Hook Norton, Oxon. 

Maklbt, Db., County Asylum, Hampshire^ 

MAB8HAT.T., W. G., EsQ^ County Asylum, Colney 



Hatch, Middlesex. 
Maxwbll, Dr., Asylum fcnr Idiots, Highgate. 
Millard, G., Esq., Borough Asylum, Hayerfordwest 
Mnj.AB, J. N., Esq., County Asylum, Bucks. 



MoBtsoH, Sot AlbIahdeb, m.d., Surrey County 

Asylum. 
MmBHBAD, Db., Longdales Asylum, Lanark. 
MxncBo^ Db. HL, Uajfur, Loudon, Visiting Physician 

to St. Lukes. 
Nbsbit, Db., Hospital for the Insane, Northampton. 
NiCHOLSOir, Db., Walton Lodge, Liverpool 
NiYBH, Db., late of the County Asylum, Essex, now 

of Bombay* 
Noblb, JHl^ Manchester. 
NoBTOK, I^ Amroth Castle, South Wales. 
OurrBB, Db., County Asylum, Shrewsbury. 
Palxbb, Dr., County Asylum, Lincoln. 
Pabsbt, Db., County Asylum, Warwick. 
Paul, J. H., Esq., Camberwell House, London. 
Philp, Db., late of St. Luke's, London. 
PowsB, Db., Cork District Asylum, Ireland. 
Pbitcbard, Dr., Abingdon Abbey, Northampton. 
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Pbosseb, J. Esq.* late of the County AsylQin, 

Leicester. 
Ramsay, Db., late of Wyke House Middlesex. 
Savket, Dr., County Asylom, Hanwell, Middlesex. 
Sanket, H., Esq., County Asylum, Littlemore, 

Oxford. 
Sbatok, Dr., HaUiford House, Sunbury, Middlesex. 
8HAPTBB, Dr., Exeter, Devon. 
Sherlock, Dr., County Asylum, Worcester. 
Smith, J., Esq., Hadham Palace, Herts. 
Stmes, J. G., Esq., Forston County Asylum^ Dorset 
Smith, Dr. G. P., Park Place, Leeds. 
Stevens, Dr., St. Luke's Hospital, London. 
Stewart, Dr., District Asylum, Belfast 
Stitp, W. Ebo, County Asylum, Nottingham. 
Still WELL, G., Esq^ Epsom, Surrey. 
Suthbrlahd, Dr., Bichmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London. 
Simpson, Dr., York. 

Terrt, J., Esq., Bailbrook House, Bath. 
Thurnam, Dr., County Asylum, Wilts. 
Tuke, Dr., The Betreat, York. 
TtJKE, Dr., Manor House, Chiswick, London. 
Tterman, F. D., Esq., Colney Hatch County Asylum, 

Middlesex. 
Db Yitre, Dr., County Asylum, Lancaster. 
Walsh, F. D. Esq., Hospital for the Insane, Lincoln. 
Watson, J. F., Esq., Heigham Hall Norwich. 
Warwick, J., Esq., Laverstock House, Salisbury. 
West, Dr., District Asylum, Armagh, Ireland. 



Wilkes, J., Esq., County Asylum, Stafford. 

WILLL4M8, Dr. L., County Asylum, Denbigh* 

Williams, Caleb, Esq., York. 

Williams, Dr^ County Asylum, Gloucester. 

Wilson, B., Esq., County Asylum, Prestwitdiv Lan- 
cashire. 

Wing, Dr., Wyke House, Middlesex. 

Winoett, Dr., Boyal Asylum, Dundee. 

Winslow, Dr., d.c.l.. Cavendish Square, LondoiL 

WooD^ Dr. W., Kensington House Asylum, Ken- 
sington. 

Honorary Members. 

Gaskell, S., Esq., Commissioner in Lunacy. 

Nugent, Dr.; White, Dr.; Inspectors of Asylums, 
Ireland. 

SUBSCBIPTIONS BECEIVED. 
Subecriptioru have been received from ike foQowing 
MenAert, eince the date of Ae hut Ustinthe Journal, 
Allen, Dr., Joint Counties Asylum, Abergavenny. 
Cornwall, J. Esq. The Fairford Betreat, Glouces- 

t^nhire. 
Green, Thomas, Esq., Borough Asylum, Birmingham. 
Hitch, Dr., Sandywell Park, Gloucestershire. . 
HuxLBT, Dr., County Asylum, Kent 
Manlbt, Dr., County Aslum, Hampshire. 
Pbitchard, Dr., Abingdon Abbey, Northampton. 
W. W. WILLIAMS, 

Hon, Secretary' 
Gloucester, June 23, 1855. 



NOTICE. 

The Annual Hooting of iho Association will be hdd at the Freemasona' 

Tavern, Great Qneen Street^ London^ on the 19th day 

<^ Jnly next, at 1 p.m. 

The Officers of the Association are requested to meet at the above place an hour previously to arrange 

the order of business. 

W. W. WILLIAMS, Hon. Secretary. 
Gloucester, June 23, 1855. 



BETHLEH HOSPITAL. MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term for the Study of Mental Diseases in Bethlem Hospital will commence 
on Monday, the 2Qd of July, and terminate on Saturday, the 29th of September next 

Members of the Medical Profession and Medical Students, desirous of attending the Hospital Fractioe, are 
required to enter their name» at the Hospital Admission Fee, £3. 3s, 
The Medical Officers will enter Students and giye all necessary information. 

B. WELTON, Clerk. 
June 1st, 1855. 

Forms of Admission Papers, with Directions and Explanatory Notes. 

These Forms, with the Directions printed in red ink above the spaces left for writing, 
and with full Explanatory Notes, can be obtained of Messrs. POLLARD, North Street, Exeter. 

One dozen Forms thus printed will be sent by post, prepaid on the receipt of 3b. in postage Stamps. 
It should be stated whether they are wanted for private or for pauper patients. 
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